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PARISH  CHURCHES,  No.  VI EYAM  CHURCH. 

[With  an  Engraving.] 

About  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Tideswell,  after  passing  a  succes- 
sion of  those  dreary  Derbyshire  hills  whose  surface  of  scanty  grass 
is  only  broken  by  the  lines  of  cheerless  stone-wall  boundary  which 
intersect  them  in  every  direction,  the  traveller  will  see  before  him  a 
few  patches  of  trees,  above  whose  summits  a  small,  square,  unobtru- 
sive steeple  peers  over  the  wild  country.  It  is  Eyam,  which,  though 
*'  little  amongst  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  thousands  of  Judah," 
hath  a  remembrance  which  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  as  long  as 
the  well-being  of  society  shall  be  considered  as  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  a  faithful  minister  over  an  attached  and  respecting  flock. 
All  who  feel  how  vividly  local  associations  can  recall  scenes  and 
events  of  past  life,  will  enter  fully  into  our  views  in  selecting  this 
retired  spot  at  a  moment  when  the  pestilence,  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, is  again  mysteriously  hovering  around  our  dwellings,  and  when 
the  devotion  of  a  Mompesson  may  again  be  called  for,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  that  the  plague  be  stayed.  It  is  with 
such  feelings  that  we  present  Eyam  Church  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  confident  that  even  our  brief  narrative  will  not  be  without  its 
use;  and  still  more  confident  that  he  who  should  peradventure  be 
induced,  by  our  simple  tale,  to  visit  Eyam  and  its  Riley  graves,  will, 
as  he  wanders  amongst  the  precincts  of  its  dead,  recall  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  present  impression  the  events  of  years  long  gone  by,  and 
strengthen  feelings  w^liich  may  be  powerfully  called  into  action  for  a 
similarly  fearful  season,  which  he  knows  not  how  soon  may  be  at 
hand.  In  the  frequently  secluded  and  generally  tranquil  occupations 
of  a  clergyman's  life,  few  indeed  and  far  between  are  the  opportuni- 
ties which  enable  him,  by  boldly  facing  death  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
to  emulate  the  gallantry  of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  worldly  war- 
fare, count  their  lives  as  nothing  in  the  performance  of  that  sacred 
duty — their  country's  defence.  But  the  time  may  come — yea,  rather, 
in  some  places,  now  is — when,  in  the  service  of  a  heavenly  Master,  the 
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ministers  of  God  may  be  called  forth  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  same 
sacred  cause ;  and  men  whose  profession  is  peace,  may,  in  the  hour  of 
their  death,  be  counted  worthy  of  equal  glory  with  those  who  have 
died  in  the  day  of  battle.  In  seasons  of  peculiar  excitement  and 
peril,  noble  and  hitherto  dormant  qualities  of  the  mind  are  frequently 
developed,  and  characters  till  then  little  known  or  understood,  stand 
forward  as  burning  and  shining  lights ;  and  by  an  honourable  display 
of  energies,  and  a  faithful  spirit  of  devotion,  from  henceforward  not 
only  deserv^edly  raise  their  own  reputation,  but  that  of  the  profession 
or  calling  to  which  it  is  their  lot  to  belong.  We  have  said  thus  much 
under  a  lirm  conviction  that  if  pestilence  should  be  permitted  still  fur- 
ther to  ravage  the  land,  amongst  the  clergy  of  England  will  be  found 
indi^•iduals  without  number  who,  far  from  shrinking,  will  go  forth  to 
meet  the  danger,  and,  if  necessary,  will  fearlessly  perish  in  the  conflict. 
By  such,  the  Ibllowing  narrative  will  be  read  with  tenfold  interest ; — 
and,  in  the  humble  hope  that  the  eye  which  seeth  all  tilings  is  upon 
them,  such  will,  in  the  name  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord, 
become  candidates  for  the  living  and  lasting  fame  of  Mompesson, 
rector  of  Eyam. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1665,  that  a  few  suspi- 
cious cases  of  sudden  death  excited  a  well-founded  fear,  that  the 
plague,  which  had  been  ravaging  the  Continent,  had  found  its  way 
into  the  metropolis.  Winter  however  passed,  and  as  the  variations 
in  the  bills  of  mortality  were  not  very  striking,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
disease,  if  not  entirely  quenched,  was  at  least  of  so  mild  a  nature,  that 
its  progress  would  not  exceed  the  usual  bounds  of  those  periodical  in- 
fectious fevers  which  so  frequently  insinuate  themselves  amidst  dense 
and  dissolute  populations.  But  as  summer  advanced,  such  hopes 
were  found  to  be  entirely  delusive ;  and,  about  the  month  of  May,  a 
decisive  plague,  with  all  its  horrors,  established  itself,  and  continued 
with  increasing  fatality  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season.  For 
a  time  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  but 
gradually  it  extended  itself  into  the  country;  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  July,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate  village  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  narrative,  in  a  box  of  woollen  clothes.  The  tailor  to 
whom  they  were  directed  was,  together  with  his  family,  the  immediate 
victim  of  tliis  fatal  importation ;  and  a  few  days  sufliced  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  entire  hamlet  was  deeply  infected.  A  general  panic 
ensued,  and  there  was  too  much  reason  for  supposing  that  a  fugitive 
j>opulation,  hunying  instinctively  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  would 
cany  with  them  the  seeds  of  death,  and  that,  far  and  wide,  victims 
would  be  added  to  the  hom'ly  increasing  number.  At  this  eventful 
and  awful  crisis,  the  rector,  Wilham  Mompesson,  summoned  the 
parish,  and  after  energetically  stating  the  case,  and  declaring  his 
decided  intention  of  remaining  at  his  post,  induced  his  hearers  to  adopt 
the  measures  he  was  about  to  propose,  if  not  for  their  own  presen^ar 
tion,  at  least  for  the  more  important  cause — the  preservation  of  the 
burrounding  country.  With  an  earnest  desire  to  save  his  wife  and 
two  children,  and  devote  himself  alone  in  this  liazardous  service,  he 
entreated  Mrs.  Mompesson  to  depart,  l)ut  without    ^  •' :  ^^lie  posi- 
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lively  refused  to  quit  liim,  and  the  children  alone  were  removed  to' 
the  care  of  some  distant  friends.  From  this  moment,  Eyam,  like  a 
besieged  city,  was  cut  off  from  the  living  world ;  and  to  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  this  ever-to-be-respected  minister  was  confided  the  present 
as  well  as  eternal  welfare  of  those  who  were  about  to  prove  to  poste- 
rity, that  devotion  to  their  country  as  well  as  to  their  God,  was  com- 
bined in  the  truly  Christian  creed  taught  them  by  this  truly  reverend 
man.  His  first  step  was  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then 
resident  at  Chatworth,  acquainting  him  with  his  intention,  and  pledg- 
ing himself  that  if,  through  the  Earl's  influence,  a  regular  supply  of 
provisions  could  be  daily  placed  on  certain  spots  upon  the  adjacent 
hills,  not  a  single  parishioner  would  transgress  the  boundary ;  and 
troughs  or  wells  are  still  shewn  which  were  then  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  at  the  boundary  line  of  communication,  to  receive  and  purify 
the  money  deposited  in  exchange;  and  a  small  stream,  which  it  is 
said  supplied  and  replenished  these  reservoirs,  was  long  known  by  the 
hallowed  name  of  Mompesson's  brook.  The  Earl  fully  appreciating 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  entered  warmly  into  his 
views,  and,  undeterred  by  the  dread  of  infection,  remained  during  the 
whole  of  its  continuance,  superintending  the  supply,  and,  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  example,  assisting  Mr.  Mompesson,  whose  next  step 
was  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  malady,  by  erecting  small  insulated 
huts  in  airy  and  distant  positions,  to  which  the  afflicted  were  with  all 
due  speed  removed.  Aware,  moreover,  that  any  assemblage  of  people 
breathing  the  same  air  under  a  confined  roof,  and  coming  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  each  other,  must  be  highly  dangerous,  he  closed  the 
church,  availing  himself  of  a  nobler  substitute  "not  made  w^ith  hands," 
namely,  a  rock,  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  village,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  dingle.  This  rock  is 
excavated  through  in  different  directions,  the  arches  being  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  this  romantic  dell,  from  one  of 
those  natural  porticos,  three  times  a  week  did  he  read  prayers,  and 
twdce  on  Sundays  did  he  address  to  his  death-stricken  congregation 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  By  his  own  immediate  direction,  they 
arranged  themselves  on  the  grassy  declivity  near  the  bottom,  at  the 
distance  of  a  yard  asunder.  The  spot  is  deservedly  still  held  sacred, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Cucklet  Church.  Can  imagination  conceive 
a  more  awfully  affecting  and  impressive  scene  than  the  gathering  toge- 
ther of  such  a  congregation,  listening  to  the  word  of  truth  which  alone 
could  give  them  comfort,  uttered  by  one  appointed  to  watch  over  and 
prepare  them  for  that  death  which  had  now  become  the  familiar 
companion  of  their  solitude  ?  As  the  summer  advanced,  the  ranks  of 
this  devoted  flock  were  rapidly  thinned,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mom- 
pesson had  been  hitherto  spared.  But  now  the  time  w^as  at  hand 
when  the  one  was  to  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  In  the  second  week 
of  August, 

"  She  sickened— and  the  plague  spot  on  her  breast 
Revealed  the  fatal  truth." 

For  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  dying  in  her  husband's  arms,  she 
was  called  to  her  eternal  rest.     Her  monument  may  be  still  seen  at 
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no  great  distance  from  the  chancel  door, — a  plain  raised  slab,  formerly 
surrounded  with  iron  rails,  though  none  at  present  remain.  On  the 
south  side  it  is  ornamented  with  a  blank  shield  ;  on  the  east  end  with 
a  death's  head,  with  the  now  nearly  obliterated  words,  "  Mihi  lucrum;" 
and  on  the  west  end  with  an  hour  glass  between  two  wings,  and 
beneath  them  these  words,  "  Caveie,  nescitis  Horam."  On  the  slab  is 
the  following  epitaph — 

Catherine  Uxor 

Gvlielmi  Mompesson 

Hujus  Ecclesije  Rect : 

Filia  Radulphi  Carr 

Nuper  de  Cocken  in 

Comitatu  Dunelmensi 

Armigeri 

Sepulta  Vigesimo 

Quinto  Die  Mensis  Augti 

Ano  Dni  1666. 

The  reader  will  prefer  the  widower's  narrative  to  any  other  account. 
We  therefore  insert  the  following  two  letters,  the  first  addressed  to  his 
children,  George  and  Elizabeth,  aged  four  and  three  years,  dated 
August  31 ;  the  other  to  Sir  George  Saville,  patron  of  the  living  of 
Eyam. 

Dear  Heahts, 

This  brings  you  the  doleful  news  of  your  dearest  mother's  death, — the  greatest 
loss  that  could  befal  you.  I  am  deprived  of  a  kind  and  loving  consort,  and  you  are 
bereaved  of  the  most  indulgent  mother  that  ever  poor  little  children  had.  But  we 
must  comfort  ourselves  in  God,  with  this  consideration, — the  loss  is  only  ours ;  our 
sorrow  is  her  gain,  which  should  sustain  our  drooping  spirits.  I  assure  myself  that 
her  rewards  and  her  joys  are  unutterable.  Dear  children,  your  blessed  mother  lived 
an  holy  life,  and  made  a  comfortable  end,  though  by  means  of  the  sore  pestilence, 
and  she  is  now  invested  with  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

IMy  children,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  have  a  narrative  of  your  dear 
mother's  virtues,  that  the  knowledge  thereof  may  teach  you  to  imitate  her  excel- 
lent qualities.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  recommend  to  you  her  piety  and  devotion, 
which  were  according  to  the  exact  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  next 
place,  I  can  assure  you  she  was  composed  of  modesty  and  humility,  which  virtues 
did  possess  her  dear  soul  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  Her  discourse  was  ever 
grave  and  meek,  yet  pleasant  also  ;  a  vaunting  and  immodest  word  was  never  heard 
to  come  out  of  her  mouth.  Again,  I  can  set  out  in  her  two  other  virtues,  with  no 
little  confidence— viz.,  charity  and  frugality.  She  never  valued  anything  she  had 
when  the  necessities  of  a  poor  neighbour  did  require  it,  but  had  a  bountiful  spirit 
towards  all  distressed  and  indigent  persons  ;  yet  she  was  never  lavish  or  profuse, 
but  carefully,  constantly,  and  commendably  frugal.  She  never  liked  the  company  of 
tattling  women,  and  abhorred  the  wandering  custom  of  going  from  house  to  house, 
that  wastefuUy  spending  of  precious  time,  for  she  was  ever  busied  in  useful  occupa- 
tions. Yet,  though  thus  prudent,  she  was  always  kind  and  affable  ;  for,  while  she 
avoided  those  whose  company  could  not  instruct  or  benefit  her,  and  would  not  un- 
bosom herself  to  any  such,  she  dismissed  and  avoided  them  with  civility. 

I  do  believe,  my  dear  hearts,  upon  sufficient  grounds,  tliat  she  was  the  kindest 
wife  in  the  world,  and  think,  from  ray  soul,  that  she  loved  me  ten  times  better  than 
she  did  herself ;  for  she  not  only  resisted  my  entreaties  that  she  would  fly  witli  you, 
dear  children,  from  this  place  of  death,  but  some  few  days  before  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  my  house,  sho  perceived  a  green  matter  to  come  from  the  issue  in  my  leg,  which 
bhe  fancied  a  symptom  that  the  distemper,  raging  amongst  us,  had  gotten  a  vent  that 
way,  from  whence  she  assured  herself  that  I  was  passed  the  malignity  of  the  dis- 
ease, whereat  she  rejoiced  exceedingly,  amidst  all  the  danger  with  which  her  near 
approach  to  me  was  attendf^d,  whom  she  believed  to  be  infected. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  my  thoughts  of  this  business.  I  think  she  was  mistaken  in 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  which  sho  saw  ;  certainly  it  was  the  salve  that  made  it 
look  so  green,  yet  ber  rejoicing  on  that  account  was  a  strong  testimony  of  her  love  to 
me  ;  for  it  is  clear  she  cared  not  for  her  own  peril,  so  I  were  safe. 
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Farther,  I  can  assure  you,  my  sweet  babes,  that  her  love  for  you  was  little  inferior 
to  that  which  she  felt  for  me,  since  why  should  she  thus  ardently  desire  my  longer 
continuance  in  this  world  of  sorrows,  but  that  you  might  have  the  protection  and 
comfort  of  my  life. 

You  little  imagine  with  what  delight  she  used  to  talk  of  you  both  ;  and  the  pains 
that  she  took  when  you  sucked  your  milk  from  her  breasts,  is  almost  incredible.  She 
gave  a  strong  testimony  of  her  love  for  you  when  she  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  A  few 
hours  before  she  expired,  I  brought  her  some  cordials,  which  she  told  me  plainly  she 
was  not  able  to  take,  1  entreated  she  would  take  them  for  your  dear  sakes.  At  the 
mention  of  your  names,  she,  with  difficulty,  lifted  herself  up  and  took  them,  which 
was  to  let  me  understand,  that  while  she  had  any  strength  left,  she  would  embrace 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  her  affection  to  you. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  of  her  death.  It  is  certain 
she  had,  for  some  time,  had  symptoms  of  a  consumption,  and  her  flesh  was  consider- 
ably wasted  thereby.  However,  being  surrounded  with  infected  families,  she 
doubtless  got  the  distemper  from  them.  Her  natural  strength  being  impaired,  she 
could  not  struggle  with  the  disease,  which  made  her  illness  so  very  short.  Upon  being 
seized,  she  shewed  much  contrition  for  the  errors  of  her  life,  and  often  cried  out — • 
"  One  drop  of  my  Saviour's  blood  to  save  my  soul !" 

At  the  beginning  of  her  sickness,  she  earnestly  desired  me  not  to  come  near 
her,  lest  I  should  receive  harm  thereby  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  did  not  desert 
her,  but,  thank  God,  stood  to  my  resolution  not  to  leave  her  in  her  sickness 
who  had  been  so  tender  a  nurse  to  me  in  her  health.  Blessed  be  God,  that  he 
hath  enabled  me  to  be  so  helpful  and  consoling  to  her,  for  which  she  was  not  a  little 
thankful. 

No  worldly  business  was,  during  her  illness,  any  disturbance  to  her,  for  she  only 
minded  making  her  call  and  election  sure,  and  she  asked  pardon  of  her  maid-servant 
for  having  sometimes  given  her  an  angry  word. 

I  gave  her  several  sweating  antidotes,  which  had  no  more  kind  operation,  but  ra- 
ther scalded  and  inflamed  her  more,  whereupon  her  dear  head  was  distempered, 
which  put  her  upon  many  incoherencies.  I  was  much  troubled  thereat,  and  pro- 
pounded toher  several  questions  in  divinity,  ashy  whom,  and  upon  what  account,  she 
expected  salvation,  and  what  assurances  she  had  of  the  certainty  thereof.  Though 
in  all  other  things  she  talked  at  random,  yet  to  these  religious  questions  she  gave 
me  as  rational  and  welcome  answers  as  I  could  desire,  and  at  those  times  I  bade  hey 
repeat  after  me  certain  prayers  and  ejaculations,  which  she  always  did  with  much 
devotion,  which  was  no  little  comfort  and  admiration  to  me  that  God  should  be  so 
good  and  gracious  to  her. 

A  little  before  her  dear  soul  departed,  she  desired  me  to  pray  with  her  again. 
I  went  to  her,  and  asked  her  how  she  did.  Her  answer  was,  that  she  was  but  look- 
ing when  the  good  hour  should  come.  Thereupon  we  went  to  prayers,  and  she 
made  her  responses  from  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  as  perfectly  as  if  she  had  been 
in  perfect  health,  and  an  amen  to  every  pathetic  expression.  When  we  had  ended 
our  prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  we  made  use  of  those  out  of  the  "  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  and  when  I  heard  her  say  nothing,  I  urged,  "My  dear,  dost  thou 
mind  1"    She  answered,  "  Yes,"  and  it  was  the  last  word  she  spoke. 

I  question  not,  my  dear  hearts,  that  the  reading  of  this  account  will  cause  many  a 
salt  tear  to  spring  from  your  eyes  ;  yet  let  this  comfort  you, — your  dear  mother  is  now 
a  saint  in  heaven.  I  could  have  told  you  of  many  more  of  her  excellent  virtues  ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  in  the  least  question  my  testimony,  if,  in  a  few  words,  I  tell 
you  she  was  pious  and  upright  in  all  her  conversations. 

Now  to  that  most  blessed  God  who  bestowed  upon  her  all  these  graces,  be 
ascribed  all  honour,  gloi-y,  and  dominion,  the  just  tribute  of  all  created  beings,  for 
evermore.    Amen  ! 

William  Mompesson. 


Letter  to  Sir  George  Saville,  Patron  of  the  Living  of  Eyam. 

Honoured  and  Dear  Sir,  Eyam,  September  1,  1666. 

This  is  the  saddest  news  that  ever  my  pen  could  write.  The  destroying 
angel  having  taken  up  his  quarters  within  my  habitation,  my  dearest  wife  is  gone  to 
her  eternal  rest,  and  is  invested  with  a  crown  of  righteousness,  having  made  a  happy 
end.  Indeed,  had  she  loved  herself  as  well  as  me,  she  had  fled  from  the  pit  of  de- 
struction with  the  sweet  babes,  and  might  have  prolonged  her  days,  but  she  was 
resolved  to  die  a  martyr  to  my  interest.  My  drooping  spirits  are  much  refreshed 
with  her  joys,  which  I  think  are  unutterable. 

Sir,  this  paper  is  to  bid  you  a  hearty  farewell  for  ever,  and  to  bring  you  my  humble 
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thanks  for  all  your  noble  favours;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  a  dying  man,— 

1  have  as  much  love  as  honour  for  you,  and  I  will  bend  my  feeble  knees  to  the  God 
of  Heaven,  that  you,  my  dear  lady,  and  your  children,  and  thair  children,  may  be 
blessod  with  external  and  eternal  happiness,  and  that  the  same  blessing  may  fall 
upon  Lady  Sunderland,  and  her  relations. 

Dear  sir,  let  your  dying  chaplain  recommend  this  truth  to  you  and  your  family, 
that  no  happiness  or  solid  comfort  can  be  found  in  this  vale  of  tears,  like  living 
a  pious  life  ;  and  pray  ever  remember  this  rule — never  do  anything  upon  which  you 
dare  not  first  ask  the  blessing  of  God. 

Sir,  I  have  made  bold  in  my  will  with  your  name  for  executor,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  it  ill.  I  have  joined  two  others  with  you,  who  will  take  from 
you  tlie  trouble.  Your  favourable  aspect  will,  I  know,  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  dis- 
tressed orphans.  I  am  not  desirous  that  they  should  be  great,  but  good;  and  my 
next  request  is,  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Sir,  I  am  contented  to  shake  hands  with  all  the  world  ;  and  have  many  comfortable 
assurances  that  God  will  accept  me  upon  account  of  his  Son.  I  find  the  goodness  of 
God  greater  than  ever  I  thought  or  imagined,  and  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  it  were 
not  so  much  abused  and  contemned. 

I  desire,  sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  choice  of  a  humble  pious  man  to 
succeed  me  in  my  parsonage  ;  and  could  I  see  your  face  before  my  departure  hence,  I 
would  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  think  he  may  live  comfortable  amongst  his  people, 
which  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  me  before  1  die.  Dear  sir,  I  beg  the  prayers  of 
all  about  you  that  1  may  not  be  daunted  by  the  powers  of  Hell,  and  that  I  may  have 
dying  graces.  With  tears  I  beg,  that  when  you  are  praying  for  fatherless  orphans,  you 
would  remember  my  two  pretty  babes.  Pardon  the  rude  style  of  this  letter,  and  be 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

William  Mompesson. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  crowded  accumnlation  of  graves  in 
the  church-yard,  many  bearing  date  1666,  that  for  a  time,  at  least, 
the  dead  were  deposited  there  in  the  usual  manner,  but  probably  the 
space  was  soon  occupied,*  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  inter  the 
remainder  wherever  the  relatives  chose  ;  for  although  now  few  me- 
morials exist,  within  the  memory  of  man,  in  several  places,  particu- 
larly in  a  small  plot  of  ground  close  to  the  village,  many  grave  stones 
remained ;  but  with  an  unpardonable  indecency  and  indifference  these 
sacred  records  of  so  interestuig  a  period  of  parochial  history  have 
been  removed  and  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  few  skeletons  were  discovered  beneath  the 
flooring  of  a  barn,  evidently  placed  there  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
without  coffins  or  any  other  perceptible  coverings.  Besides  the 
church-yard  and  the  small  plot  of  ground  just  alluded  to,  one  other 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  burying-ground — it  is  called  the 
Riley  gravestones — on  an  elevated  exposed  hill,  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  village.  Some  years  ago,  niuuberless  httle  sepulclu^al 
mounds  were  visible,  but  they  are  all  obliterated,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  identify  the  spot,  saving  six  liead  stones  and  a  tomb, 
memorials  of  a  whole  family,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  boy, 
were  carried  off  in  eight  days.  The  tomb  is  raised  over  the  r<'iii;i;t)^ 
of  the  father,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  words 

"  Horam  nescitis — Orate,  Vigilate." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mis.  Momncsson,  the  disorder  began  to 


•  The  number  of  deaths  was — of  jjli.  tms  of  mature  age 259 

Children 58 

Total .3l7 
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abate,  and  in  about  two  months  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  ceased. 
One  other  record,  under  his  own  hand,  alluding  to  this  final  termina- 
tion of  the  tragedy,  we  here  insert,  deeply  regretting  that  no  further 
materials  from  a  pen  so  well  calculated  to  describe  facts  and  feelmgs 
have  been  handed  down  for  our  information  and  improvement. 

Letter  to  John  Beilby,  Esq.,  Nov.  20th,  1666. 
"  The  condition  of  tliis  place  has  been  so  sad,  that  I  persuade  myself  it  did  exceed 
all  history  and  example  :  I  may  truly  say  that  our  place  has  become  a  Golgotha, — the 
place  of  a  skull ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  small  remnant  of  us  left,  'we  had  been  as 
Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrah.'  My  ears  never  heard,  my  eyes  never 
beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles.  Now,  blessed  be  God,  all  our  fears  are  over ;  for 
none  have  died  of  the  infection  siiice  the  11th  of  October,  and  all  the  pest-houses 
have  long  been  empty.  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  spend  most  of  this  week  in  seeing 
all  woollen  cloaths  fumed  and  purified,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  as  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

"  Here  has  been  such  burning  of  goods,  that  the  like,  I  think,  was  never  known; 
and,  indeed,  in  this  we  have  been  too  precise.  For  ray  part,  I  have  scarcely  left 
myself  apparel  to  shelter  my  body  from  the  cold,  and  have  wasted  more  than  needed, 
merely  for  example.  As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  ever  better  health  than 
during  the  time  of  the  dreadful  visitation ;  neitlier  can  I  say  that  I  have  had  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  My  man  had  the  distemper,  and  upon  the  appearance  of 
a  tumour,  I  gave  him  several  chemical  antidotes,  which  had  a  very  kind  operation, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  kept  the  venom  from  the  heart,  and  after  the  rising 
broke  he  was  very  well. 

"  I  have  largely  tasted  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and,  blessed  be  his  name  !  the 
grim  looks  of  death  did  never  yet  aifrightme.  I  always  had  a  firm  faith  that  my  dear 
babes  would  do  well,  which  made  me  willing  to  shake  hands  with  the  unkind, 
froward  world  ;  yet  I  hope  that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  mercy  if  I  am  frustrated  of  the  hopes 
of  a  translation  to  a  better  place  ;  and  God  grant  that  I  may  make  a  right  use  of  his 
mercies :  as  the  one  hath  been  tart,  so  the  other  hath  been  sweet  and  comfortable." 

Another  hand  might  also  have  chronicled  the  events  of  this  sad  visi- 
tation, one  w4io,  like  Mr.  Mompesson,  was  himself  a  minister,  and  a  de- 
voted witness  of  the  devastation.  This  w^as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley, 
who,  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Eyam  in  1644,  held  it  till  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  in  1662,  deprived  him  of  the  benefice ;  but  although 
ejected,  he  continued  to  reside  there,  and  the  tradition  of  the  place, 
even  to  this  day,  is,  that  he  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants.  And  it  is  further  recorded,  to  his 
honour,  that  when  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  them  publicly  as 
parishioners,  he,  in  private,  assisted  them  as  friends ;  and  that  during 
the  eventful  visitation  of  1666,  he  was  the  zealous  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Mompesson,  and  called  forth  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  who,  w^hen  applied  to,  by  some  who  might  have  been 
better  employed,  to  remove  him,  replied — "  That  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  that  the  whole  country  should,  in  more  than  words,  testify 
their  thankfulness  to  him  who,  together  with  the  care  of  his  own 
town,  had  taken  such  care  as  no  one  else  did  to  prevent  the  infection 
of  the  towns  adjacent."*  He  survived  the  pestilence,  and  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  field  of  his  labours,  in  1670. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Mompesson  were  rewarded  by  advancement  iii 
his  profession.  In  a  few  years  he  obtained  the  prebendary  of  South- 
well, and  rectory  of  Eallring,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  deanery  of 
Lincoln  was  next  offered  him ;  but  he  decUned  it  in  favour  of  his- 


*  See  "  Notes  concerning  the  work  of  God,  and  some  of  those  who  have  been 
workers  together  with  God,  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire."  Printed  at  Sheffield 
in  1702. 
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friend  Dr.  Fuller,*  to  whom  he  had  promised  his  interest,  and  lor 
whom  he  obtained  the  deanery. 

In  1()79,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Nuby,  widow  of  Charles 
>Juby,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1708  ;  "  but," 
adds  Miss  Seward,  in  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  written  1765,t  "  his 
memory  ought  never  to  die ; — it  should  be  immortal  as  the  spirit 
which  made  it  worthy  to  live."  His  handwriting  may  be  seen  in  the 
entries  of  the  deaths  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  parish 
register  of  Eyam,  the  earliest  date  of  w^hich  registers  is  16304 

•  It  has  been  generally  understood,  that  the  Dr.  Fuller  here  mentioned,  was  the 
author  of  tlie  "  History  of  the  British  Worthies ;"  but  as  he  died  in  16C1,  it  is  obviously 
incorrect. 

f  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxi.,  pt.  1,  p.  300. 

t  We  have  detained  the  reader  so  long  with  that  which  justly  deserves  to  be  the 
prominent  feature  of  this  article, — the  noble  devotion  of  Mr.  Mompesson  and  his 
^ually  worthy  ejected  coadjutor  Mr.  Stanley, — that  we  have  but  short  space  for  a  few 
further  particulars  respecting  this  interesting  parish.  To  the  pestilence,  indeed,  we 
sliall  only  make  one  more  allusion,  giving  it  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  authoress 
above  mentioned,  who  was  a  native  of  Eyam,  and  whose  father,  when  canon  of 
Lichfield,  in  1766,  preached  a  centenary  sermon  in  Eyam  chiurch  in  commemoration 
of  the  plague. 

**  In  the  summer,  1757,  five  cottagers  were  digging  in  the  heathy  mountain  above 
Eyam,  which  was  the  place  of  graves  after  the  church-yard  became  too  narrow  a 
repository.  Those  men  came  to  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  linen.  Conscious  of  their  situation,  they  instantly  buried  it  again.  In  a  few 
days,  they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever,  and  three  of  the  five  died.  The  disorder 
was  contagious,  and  proved  mortal  to  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  My  father,  who 
was  then  canoti  of  Lichfield,  resided  in  that  city  with  his  family  at  the  period  when 
the  subtle,  unextinguished,  though  much  abused-power  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
diseases  awakened  from  the  dust,  in  which  it  had  slumbered  ninety-one  years." 

We  wish  that  Miss  Seward  had  given  her  authority  for  so  singular  an  anecdote, 
which,  if  true,  is  deserving  of  mature  consideration.  Our  own  opinion  is,  however, 
that  it  is  incorrect,  for,  even  if  Linen  could  have  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time  in 
any  thing  like  a  decomposed  state,  it  would  require  the  very  strongest  testimony  to 
convince  us  that  infection  could  be  retained  for  nearly  a  century.  § 

The  following  are  the  most  striking  objects  of  attention  in  and  about  the  church  : — 
An  old  font  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  simple,  without  any  carving.  The  only  good 
window  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  upper  parts  filled  with  coloured  glass, 
and  may  be  dated  about  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  three  pointed  arches  on 
each  side  the  nave,  supported  by  dilFerent  sorts  of  columns,  plain,  octagon,  and  clus- 
tered. On  the  north  side  the  aisle  is  a  table  of  the  jiarish  benefactors,  by  which  it 
appears  tliat  Thomas  Middleton,  Gent.,  left  5/.  a  year,  charged  on  certain  lands,  to  be 
paid  to  the  school-master  for  teaching  ten  poor  children  of  Eyam  to  read  and  writ-e. 
A  handsome  set  of  conuimnion  plate  is  also  recorded  as  the  gift  of  Edward  Finch, 
Rector  of  the  parish.  Over  the  west  door  of  the  steeple  is  inserted  a  stone  tablet, 
very  old,  but  the  characters  perfect,  which  have  never  been  decyphered. 


J^wl 


^  In  1713,  some  clothes  belonging  to  persons  dying  of  plague  In  Germany  were  buried,  and 
■ftanrards  dug  up,  ai>d  the  milady  wa»  reproduced.  The  time,  however,  (»f  Inhumation  was 
much  less  than  in  the  ab<nc  instance. 
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And  thus  we  conclude  a  long  article  on  an  interesting  subject.  To 
the  reader  who  honours  it  with  his  perusal,  and  may,  under  the  exist- 
ing visitation  of  Cholera,  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  the 
respected  Rector  of  Eyam,  we  have  only  to  say,  "  Go  and  do  thou 
hkewise."  D.  T. 


Close  under  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  the  following  epitapli 

"  Here  lithe  the  body  of  Ann 

Sellars  buried  by  this  stone,  who 

died  on  Jan^^  15th,  1731. 

Likewise  lise  dear  Isaac 

Sellars,  my  husband  and  my 

Sight,  who  was  buried  this 

Same  day  come  seven  years. 

1738." 

"  Seven  years  time  there  comes  a  change. 

Observe,  and  here  you'll  see 
On  that  same  day  come  seven  years 
My  husband  lies  by  me." 
Written  by  a  brother  of  Isaac  Sellars. 


Of  the  early  history  and  ori-  l*^--^ 

ginal  intention  of  the  beautiful 
cross  in  the  church-yard,  of 
which  we  give  a  sketch,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  a  vague  tradi- 
tion of  its  having  been  found  on 
one  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
It  is  at  present  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state  ;  about  two  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  shaft  are  wanting. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  this 
fragmental  remnant  was  known 
to  have  been  thrown  carelessly 
about  the  church-yard  as  a  stone 
of  no  value,  until  it  was  broken 
up  by  some  rude  hand  and 
knocked  to  pieces  for  domestic 
purposes.  Still  in  its  present 
blemished  state  it  is  a  relic  of 
inestimable  value,  of  which  the 
parishioners  of  Eyam  may  well 
be  proud;  the  more  so,  as  its  ex- 
istence in  its  present  situation  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  dear- 
est friends  of  humanity  —  the 
benevolent  Howard,  who,  in  the 
year  before  he  last  left  England, 
visited  Eyam  to  examine  the  re- 
cords of  the  Plague.  He  found 
it  prostrate  in  the  church-yard, 
and  nearly  overgrown  with ; 
docks  and  thistles.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, the  top  part  of  the  cross 
was  replaced  on  its  imperfect  shaft,  and  thus  has  it  remained  ever  since. 

In  1805,  the  township  of  Eyam  contained  about  108  houses,  and  817  inhabitants, 
chiefly  maintained  by  agriculture,  and  working  in  the  lead  mines.  In  1811,  the 
number  had  increased  to  1000,  and  in  1821,  to  1021 ;  but  in  consequence,  we  beh'eve, 
of  the  failure  of  the  lead  mines,  in  1831,  the  number  was  reduced  to  911.     For  the 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOllX  KETTLEWELL,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  John  Kettlewell,  M.A.,  was  born  at  Brompton,  in  the 
parish  of  Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  on  the  10th  March,'  10*53.  Saxon 
extraction  is  claimed  for  his  family,  who  are  said  to  have  come  over 
fi'om  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  Germany  with  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  Kettlewell,  was  a  merchant  at  Northallerton ; 
but,  soon  after  his  maiTiage  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ogle,  a  very  religious 
lady  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  retired  from  business,  and 
went  to  reside  upon  his  own  estate  in  the  township  of  Brompton. 
John,  the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch,  was  the  second 
son  of  this  marriage.  Their  eldest  son  had  died  an  infant;  and  from 
a  sense  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  si3aring  to  them  this  their  second 
son,  they  early  resolved  to  devote  him  to  God  for  his  special  service  in 
the  ministry,  if  he  should  pro*  o  fit  for  and  capable  of  it.  This  pur- 
pose was  soon  confirmed  by  his  disposition  and  promising  genius ;  and 
withdrawing  him  from  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors,  they,  like 
Elkanah  and  Hannah  of  old,  "  lent  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  life."  Let  the  excellent  mind  and  motive  of  these  good 
parents  in  this  act  be  noted.  It  was  not  a  family  endowment, 
nor  any  family  or  personal  prospects  whatever,  which  had  or 
could  have  any  weight  in  the  pious  resolution  of  Mr.  Kettlewell's 
parents.  Their  eye  in  it  was  single,  and  the  blessing  of  God  w^hich 
followed  (as  the  sequel  will  shew)  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  it.  The  father,  how^ever,  was  not  allowed  to  see  even 
the  beginning  of  what  his  soul  so  much  desired ;  he  died  as  much 
lamented  as  he  had  lived  beloved,  when  John  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  leaving  another  son,  Robert,  and  one  daughter. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  first  put  to  a  small  school  at 
Brompton,  where  he  shewed  a  great  inclination  as  well  as  capacity  for 
learning.  As  soon  as  he  was  fit  for  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Northallerton,  then  in  great 
repute  from  the  learning  and  diligence  of  the  master,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smelt.  Here  he  was  distinguished  by  kindness  towards  his  school- 
fellows. Mr.  Smelt  appears  to  have  been  indiscriminately  severe 
towards  his  pupils,  often  punishing  the  dull  and  willing  as  much  as  the 
idle  and  careless.  This  excited  the  pity  of  young  Kettlewell,  who 
shewed  his  kind  and  excellent  disposition  in  assisting  the  former  both 
in  their  exercises  and  lessons,  while  other  boys  as  able  as  himself, 
regardless  of  their  sufferings,  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  practice  of 
one  boy  at  school  working  for  another  is  certainly  not  to  be  defended ; 
but  the  case  before  us  deser\'es  record,  as  early  proof  of  the  amiable 


same  reaf»ons,  its  value  as  a  parish  has  also  decreased,  for  when  the  lead  mines 
flourished,  it  was  estimated  at  little  less  than  2(XX)^  per  annum  ;  whereas  its  present 
titheable  value  scarcely  amounts  to  300/.  |)er  annum.  Its  annual  value  in  the  King's 
books  is  13/.  15$.  5d.  It  i»  a  rectory  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
»hire.  In  its  day-school  about  twenty  children  are  educated;  and  on  the  Sunday, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  attend.  Its  average  of  funerals  per  annum  is  thirty  ;  of  baptisms, 
fifty  i  and  marriages,  five  or  six. 
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mind  of  young  Kettlewell  in  pitying  and  aiding — be  it  observed — the 
helpless  and  distressed,  not  (as  is  the  common  case)  in  abetting  the 
indolence  of  the  able. 

Even  at  tliis  early  period  of  life,  God's  grace  planted  in  him  such 
an  hatred  of  sin  and  of  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  that,  to  prevent 
it,  he  watched  over  not  only  himself,  but  all  he  loved  and  could  be 
familiar  with.  Hence  it  was  his  practice  to  tell  his  school-fellows  of 
their  faults,  and  set  before  them  the  sinfulness  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  any  vices  to  which  he  saw  them  inclined.  He  did  this 
in  so  kind  and  happy  a  manner  as  generally  to  give  none  offence, 
while  it  was  the  means  of  reforming  many,  and  even  of  endearing 
him  to  them ;  a  proof  that  while  tender,  he  was  also  faithful,  and  had 
already  attained  some  proficiency  in  that  excellent  talent  of  reproving 
— suaviter  in  modo,  fnrtiter  in  re — which  he  exercised  with  so  much 
usefulness  in  after-life.  It  was  a  practice  so  much  above  his  years 
and  beyond  what  is  natural,  as  to  leave  decided  and  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  a  heavenly  disposition.  This  appeared  yet  more  in  another 
Christian  practice  of  his  school  days.  From  a  child  he  shewed  a 
very  deVout  mind,  and  w(?n]d  frequently  retire  to  pray  by  himself. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  often  endeavour  to  make  his  school- 
fellows sensible  of  the  great  duty  and  benefit  of  constant  prayer  to  God. 
What  must  have  been  this  boy's  ideas  of  religion !  Most  shrink  from 
prayer  as  a  task  scarcely  necessary  for  their  age,  and  far  too  grave  and 
gloomy  for  their  volatile  spirits,  and  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  it,  and  omitting  even  the  verbal  repetition  morning  and 
evening  of  the  form  which  has  been  taught  them.  Theirs  is  an 
aversion  to  it;  young  Kettlewells  w^as  a  pleasure  in  it:  he  was 
beginning  to  learn  that  blessing  must  come  from  God,  and  happiness 
from  the  Father  of  our  spirits  ; — that  the  happiest  spot  on  earth  is  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  the  happiest  emplo^^ment  in  this  world,  notwith- 
standing the  melancholy  mistakes  of  thousands,  is  when  there  pouring 
out  ^^ prayers,  supplications,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks.'' 

No  son  could  be  more  dutiful  and  obedient  than  he  was  to  his 
mother.  To  her,  under  God,  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for 
his  early  piety.  "  She  (says  Dr.  Hicks)  travailed  with  him  in  birth 
again  that  the  heavenly  life  might  be  formed  in  him  by  the  operation 
of  the  divine  Spirit  on  his  soul."  It  was  through  her  that,  like  Timothy, 
from  a  child  he  knew  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  through  her  nurture 
and  admonition  he  learnt  a  sweet  child -like  confidence  towards  God 
as  a  Father,  insomuch  that  he  was  not  only  unwilling  and  afi*aid  to 
offend  God  as  such,  but  even,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  he  would, 
when  in  any  trouble  or  under  any  disappointment,  betake  himself  to 
God  by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  resting  in  him  for  the  event,  "  be- 
cause," he  would  say,  "as  He  pleaseth,  so  things  come  to  pass," 

While  this  forms  another  of  those  successful  cases  which  may 
encourage  Christian  parents  to  bestow  the  pains  of  Christian  culture 
on  their  offspring  in  the  hope  of  even  immediate  fruit,  it  suggests  an 
important  hint  on  the  character  of  religion  to  be  presented  to  young 
minds.  Many  spare  neither  labour  nor  instruction  in  causing  their 
children  to  commit  scripture  to  memory,  to  repeat  catechisms,  to  say 
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prayers,  &c.,  but  they  fail  to  interest  the  heart,  and  to  present  the 
right  aspect  of  rehgion  as  the  service  of  a  heavenly  parent.  Would 
we  succeed,  we  can  present  to  them  no  view  of  religion  so  happy  and 
effective  as  that  which  this  good  mother  impressed  on  young  Kettle  well. 
There  is  no  idea  so  level  w^ith  the  capacity,  so  ready  for  the  conception, 
so  engaging  to  the  feelings  of  a  child,  as  that  of  parent ;  there  are  none 
which  it  can  so  easily  transfer  from  an  earthly  to  an  heavenly  object 
of  affection  and  reverence ;  there  is  none  which  can  offer  to  it  so 
lovely  an  aspect  of  piety ;  nor  can  parents  find  any  that  affords  larger 
scope  for  sound  and  scriptural  religious  instruction,  than  when  they 
teach  their  offspring  that  "being  by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  they 
must  be  "  made  the  children  of  grace"  and  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must  serve  him  in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  slave,  but  of  a  son, 
making  Him  their  hope,  confidence,  and  guide,  the  object  of  a  warm 
attachment,  the  first  and  last  of  all  their  joys.  This  is  calculated, 
through  the  good  spmt  of  God,  to  make  young  minds  sympathize  with 
Christian  piety,  and  to  dissipate  those  false  and  foolish  notions,  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  mind,  of  its  serving  only  to  mar  their  pleasures, 
and  create  for  them  premature  unhappiness.  With  feelings  like  his, 
could  Mr.  Kettlewell,  or  can  any  one,  be  otherwise  than  sincere, 
happy,  and  zealous  in  religion  ? 

When  ready  for  the  University,  and  expecting  to  proceed  thither, 
the  friend  on  whom  he  had  relied  failed  him,  and  his  going  thither 
was  in  consequence  postponed.  This  was  the  greatest  trouble  he  had 
ever  yet  known  ;  but  on  finding  his  mother  much  afflicted  by  the  dis- 
appointment, he  forgot  his  own  sorrow,  and  wrote  to  her  almost 
inimitable  letters  of  comfort,  telling  her  that  he  w^as  sure  God  never 
failed  them  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  that  he  was,  therefore, 
fully  persuaded  God  would  raise  him  up  some  other  friend,  though  he 
knew  not  whom.  God  remembered  this  simple  and  happy  faith ;  for 
feome  person  who  had  heard  of  his  disappointment,  recommended  him 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Tully,  then  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  Principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  The  Doctor  sent  for  him,  and,  after  ex- 
amining him,  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  took  him  to  his  own 
rooms,  and  treated  him  with  such  care  and  tenderness  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  child  ;  and  on  leaving  residence  committed  him,  as  a 
special  trust,  to  his  Vice-Principal,  the  Rev.  John  Marsh,  under  w^hom, 
as  his  tutor,  he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  studies,  making  pro- 
ficiency above  his  equals  in  years.  This  is  the  first  instance,  but  by 
no  means  the  last,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  on  the  one  hand  ex- 
hibiting in  him  a  singularly  simple  and  firm  rehance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, without  the  least  corroding  anxiety  about  the  future ;  and,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  proving  the  special  goodness  with  which  God  answered 
and  honoured  his  plain  and  steadfast  trust.  He  cast  his  care  upon  God ; 
God  cared  for  him :  he  committed  his  way  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the 
Lord  brought  it  to  pass.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  most, — 
the  enviable  mind,  or  the  blessing  that  crowned  the  faith  so  happily 
reposed  in  the  Sh('j)herd  of  Israel.  His  matriculation  is  dated 
November  11,  1()7(^  he  being  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
The  account  given  of  his  behaviour  and  proceedings  at  College  is 
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highly  gratifying :  he  was  there  an  eminent  example  of  industry,  good 
morals,  and  piety  ;  and  many  of  his  superiors  hesitated  not  to  presage 
that  he  would  become  a  great  man.  During  the  whole  of  his  residence, 
he  never  committed  any  one  fault  that  incurred  censiu-e,  nor  was  there 
ever  a  complaint  against  him.  All  his  contemporaries  agree  in  their 
reports  of  him  at  this  period  ;  indeed,  so  established  were  his  merit  and 
reputation,  that  some  who  were  not  even  admitted  at  his  college  until 
after  he  had  left  it,  became  acquainted  with  and  held  in  honour  "  the 
venerable  name  of  Kettle  well." 

He  graced  a  College  in  which  order  yet 

Was  sacred  ;  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept. 

By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. —  Coivper. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Midsummer,  1674.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  stood  candidate  for  the  Yorkshire  Fellowship  in  Lincoln 
College,  vacated  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Radcliffe.  Another 
candidate  appeared  from  University  College  whom  Mr.  Radcliffe  was 
particularly  anxious  to  have  for  his  successor,  and  for  whose  election 
he  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring  and  cabal.  Their  intrigues 
were,  however,  discovered  and  defeated,  chiefly  through  Dr.  Hicks, 
who  had  become  Mr.  Kettle  well's  friend  and  patron ;  and  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  from  a  conviction  of  his  worth,  was  unanimously  elected  Fellow 
on  the  28th  July,  1675,  he  being  then  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  It  was  the  fellowship  held  some  time  before  by  the  venerable 
Sanderson. 

His  success,  and  consequent  removal  to  Lincoln  College,  did  not 
spoil  Mr.  Kettlewell,  or  give  rise  to  any  deduction  from  his  former 
excellence  ;  but  he  continued  to  set  the  same  good  example  of  indus- 
try, sobriety,  love  to  God,  and  strict  discipline,  insomuch  that  the 
Rector  of  the  College,  Dr.  Marshall,  who,  in  the  cabal  before  his 
election,  had  taken  part  against  him,  was  soon  won  both  to  admire  and 
love  him,  and  would  often  say  to  Dr.  Hicks,  "  God  has  sent  us  a 
blessing  in  this  young  man."  After  some  time,  the  Rector  appointed 
him  Tutor  in  the  College ;  which  office  he  discharged  for  about  five 
years  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity,  for  he  was  not  only 
indefatigable  in  lectures,  but  also  very  watchful  over  the  lives  and 
conversation  of  his  pupils;  and  that  on  this  principle,  viz. — that  besides 
being  their  master,  he  was  to  them  in  the  place  of  a  father j  and,  as  a 
father,  was  answerable  to  God  for  their  souls.  Hence  he  treated  them 
as  his  children,  and  bestowed  much  care  and  labour  that  they  might 
grow  up  under  him  in  grace  as  in  wisdom  before  both  God  and  man. 

He  stood  high  as  a  disputant  both  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  being 
remarked  for  strength  of  argument,  readiness  of  expression,  and  calm- 
ness in  delivery.  This  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  College,  and 
forwarded  his  endeavours  to  promote  its  interests,  both  in  maintaining 
its  peace,  and  at  the  elections  of  its  Fellows.  At  the  latter  he  was  very 
conscientious,  considering  his  vote  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  pleasure  or  by  caprice,  but  as  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  founder,  to  be  discharged  according  to  the  true  intention  of  his 
statutes.  To  this  rule  he  inflexibly  adhered ;  nor,  kind  and  obKging 
as  was  his  disposition,  could  either  great  names  or  the  importunities  of 
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friends  move  him  from  it.  Here,  a.s  he  had  been  at  St.  Edmunds 
Hall,  he  was  ver>'  select  in  his  friends,  but  kind  and  extremely  useful 
to  the  few  whom  lie  admitted  to  terms  of  intimacy.  His  company, 
though  not  much,  was  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  few  ever  left  it  without 
being  instructed  or  made  better  by  it.  Even  the  dissolute,  towards 
whom  he  never  spared  the  expert  use  of  well-timed  reproof,  held  him 
in  respect ;  and  some,  his  superiors  in  the  College,  wiio  differed  from 
him  in  principles,  and  had  opposed  his  election,  were  won  over  (like 
the  Rector)  to  a  close  friendship.  The  sincerity  of  his  friendship 
shewed  itself  conspicuously  in  his  taking  every  freedom  which  a  friend 
ought  to  take,  in  reproving  whatever  he  saw^  in  his  friend  deserving 
reproof;  he  never  spared  any  thing  likely  to  promote  either  the  tem- 
poral or  eternal  w^elfare  of  his  friends,  though  spoken  at  the  risk  of 
their  displeasure.  He  said  his  wish  was  to  do  them  the  essential 
offices  of  true  friendship ;  and  when  some  would  censure  him  as  too  rigid, 
he  would  pleasantly  remark,  that  "principles  were  stiff  and  inflexible." 
Even  those,  therefore,  who  did  not  and  could  not  think  with  him, 
could  not  but  approve  that  honesty  in  him  which  nothing  could  bend. 
In  consequence,  he  was  both  esteemed  and  loved  by  the  two  opposite 
parties  which  were  then  in  the  College  as  well  as  in  the  University, 
being  equally  ready  to  sei-ve  one  and  the  other  to  his  utmost  without 
dissembling  or  sacrilicing  his  own  principles.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1677,  going  out  Inceptor  the  act  following. 

(  To  he  continued.) 
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A  second  period  commences  w^ith  an  attempt  to  substitute  cut  stone 
for  rubble  masonry  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  Chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,  and  the  transepts  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  these  build- 
ings the  first  courses  of  the  arches  are  regularly  cut,  and  disposed  with 
the  precision  usual  in  straight  work ;  but  after  this  they  gradually  be- 
come more  irregular,  and  at  last  lose  all  vestige  of  arrangement,  as 
the  attempt  to  carve  each  stone  when  it  was  laid  became  too  laborious 
to  persist  in. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  this  attempt  should  not  prove  alto- 
getlier  aboi'tive,  though  it  took  a  tuni  very  different  from  what  the 
designer  contemplated.  The  width  of  the  transept  at  Winchester 
proved  too  great  for  the  strength  of  rubble  masonry.  When  the  cen- 
terings were  removed  it  began  to  give  way,  as  is  evident  from  its  pre- 
sent appearance,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  it  some  additional 
support,  especially  at  the  groin.  Tliis  suppoi-t  was  given  by  diagonal 
ribs  of  cut  stone,  which  were  put  up  after  the  other  work  had  been 
completed  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  ribs  (instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  exact  line  of  the  groin,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
would  be  an  ellipse  with  its  long  axis  horizontal)  are  in  fact  portions 
of  circles;  arc^  less  than  a  semicircumference,  such  that  their  chord 
equals  the  diagonal  of  the  bay  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  their 
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versed  sine  its  height;  and  as  tliese  arcs  could  not  exactly  fit  the  groin 
to  which  they  were  applied,  the  interstices,  w^hich  would  be  consider- 
able at  the  haunch  of  each  arch,  were  rammed  hard  with  slate  and 
plaster,  so  as  to  afford  a  solid  bearing.*  A  similar  application  of  the 
diagonal  rib  may  be  seen  in  Iffley  Church,  and  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Peter's,  Oxford,  which  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
crypt.  In  these  instances  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ribs  w^ere  put 
subsequently  to  the  other  work,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  consti- 
tute its  main  supports.  iVt  Iffley,  particularly,  the  rubble  masonry  has 
so  completely  given  way  that  it  has  lost  all  traces  of  the  cylindrical 
form,  and  seems  now  only  a  shapeless  mass  suspended  by  the  ribs, 
which  are  remarkably  massive.  x\t  St.  Peter's  the  case  is  not  so 
indisputable,  yet  even  here  the  unsupported  parts  of  the  vault  are  so 
bulged  and  misshapen,  that  one  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  under  it 
while  the  ribs  were  removing.  In  both  cases  the  character  of  the 
rib  is  very  peculiar ;  the  ornaments  of  each  are  of  a  character  which 
w^e  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  elsewhere,  and,  in  buildings  less 
venerable,  might  almost  be  called  clumsy.  Instead  of  the  continued 
and^aceful  lines  into  which  the  rib  is  ordinarily  moulded,  we  have, 
in  the  case  of  Iffley,  the  heavy  Saxon  zig-'zag,  and,  in  St.  Peter's, 
something  that  resembles  a  massive  chain, — forms  which  would  never 
have  been  adopted  by  one  who  had  volunteered  the  rib  for  its  archi- 
tectural effect,  but  might  suggest  themselves,  in  lack  of  better,  to  hide 
a  necessary  blemish. 

The  rib  when  once  introduced  w^as  not  afterwards  abandoned,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  manner  of  using  it  was  systematized ;  for  some 
time,  the  greatest  latitude  w^as  given  to  the  caprice  of  different  archi- 
tects, and  it  w^as  more  than  a  century  before  any  one  method  had  a 
decided  preference  conceded  to  it.  In  settling  this  question  of  prece- 
dence, the  second  period  of  Gothic  architecture  was  occupied ;  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  varieties  w^hich  it  struck  out. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  ribs  in  the  transepts  of  Win- 
•chester  follow  the  line  of  a  circular  arc  much  less  than  a  semicircle, 
and  that  this  form  was  chosen  so  as  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  that  of  the  groin,  which  was  giving  way.  In  Iffley  and  St.  Peter's 
their  course  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  semicircular,  and  in  most  other 
instances  this  form  is  preferred.  But  after  the  course  of  the  rib  itself 
w^as  settled,  still  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  semicircular  groins 
in  the  end  bays  of  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian  w^ere  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  cylindroides,  which  the  Romans  had  no  difficulty  in 
constructing ;  but  the  cylindroide  was  a  form  to  w^hich  the  architects 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  w^ere  strangers.     They  knew  not 


*  AB  diagonal  of  the  bay ;  C  D 
its  height ;  the  line  A  p  p  Dis  the 
real  form  of  the  groin  ;  A  P  P  D 
that  of  the  rib  fitted  to  it ;  the  in- 
terstice,/)/?  P  P,  is  filled  with  slate 
and  plaster. 
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how  to  construct  a  regular  arch,  the  height  of  which  should  exceed  its 
semi-diameter ;  and  unless  they  could  effect  this  somehow  or  other, 
they  could  never  form  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  arches  of  a  bay, 
of  which  the  diagonals  were  semicircles.  Unable  to  obtain  a  regular 
arch,  they  had  recourse  of  necessity  to  irregular  shapes  of  diiferent 
sorts.  In  the  aisles  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  they  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty in  two  distinct  ways ;  the  first  thought  which  occurred  was  to 
stand  a  semicircle  on  perpendicular  props,  so  as  to  increase  its  height 
without  affecting  its  span,  and  this  arch  they  adopted  for  the  transverse 
arches  in  the  aisles  of  the  chancel  and  transept.  The  effect  of  this, 
which  is  certainly  far  from  pleasing,  seems  to  have  dissatisfied  them ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  work  they  had  recourse  to  another  form. 
It  struck  them  that  by  cutting  a  bit  out  of  the  crown  of  a  semicircular 
arch,  and  then  bringing  its  sides  nearer  to  one  another,  they  might 
contract  the  span  as  much  as  they  pleased  without  much  diminishing 
the  height ;  thus  they  hit  upon  the  famous  pointed  archy  which  seemed 
to  its  inventors  just  worth  trying,  when  they  were  tired  with  the  elon- 
gated semicircles.  Tliis  celebrated  form  had  indeed  been,  introduced 
much  earlier,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  in  the  transverse  arches  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's,  which  can  scarcely  be  dated  much  later 
than  the  Norman  conquest ;  but  the  time  when  it  was  first  introduced 
is  a  question  comparatively  of  little  interest ;  it  had  certainly  been 
long  in  use  as  an  expedient,  before  its  beauty  attracted  general  notice, 
and,  during  this  period,  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  among  many 
substitutes  for  the  Roman  ellipse,  which  would  have  obtained  a  ready 
preference  from  any  architect  who  knew  how  to  construct  it.  How- 
ever, about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  claims  of  the 
pointed  arch  began  to  be  acknowledged,  and  architects  gave  it  a  sys- 
tematic preference.  This  revolution  in  taste  was  going  on  during  the 
rebuilding  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  happened  to  be  burnt  down 
just  at  a  time  when  immense  funds  were  at  hand  to  restore  it.  The 
sensation  caused  throughout  civilized  Europe  by  the  death  of  St. 
Thomas,  had  caused  an  influx  of  splendid  offerings  from  all  quarters 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Trinity ;  and  the  monks,  whose  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  people  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  their  public 
munificence,  now  made  use  of  the  treasures  at  their  disposal  in  out- 
doing their  predecessors.  The  cathedral  w^as  burnt  down  1174,  and 
architects  were  collected  from  all  quarters  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  restoring  it.  Among  these,  William  of  Sens  was  selected  for  his  well 
known  ability,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  convent  to  deviate 
from  the  design  of  the  ancient  structure  in  a  novel  and  daring  manner. 
The  roof  of  the  old  cathedral  had  been  formed  of  wood,  and  orna- 
mented with  paint  and  carving;  he  ventured  to  suggest  the  possibiUty 
of  throwing  a  groined  vault  over  the  chancel  itself,  similar  to  those 
which  were  already  common  in  narrower  buildings,  e.  g.  the  chancel 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  aisles  probably  of  Canterbury  itself;  and  such 
was  the  confidence  his  ability  had  inspired,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
attempt  this,  as  it  seemed,  bold  project.  He  seems  to  have  felt  his 
way  by  degrees,  and  to  have  acquired  confidence  and  struck  out  new 
ideas  as  he  proceeded.  We  have  a  curious  and  minute  account,  from 
Gen'ase,  a  monk,  who  watched  the  progress  of  the  work,  of  the  steps 
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by  which  he  advanced  each  year;  and  Mr.  Saunders  states  (Arch, 
xvii.),  that  to  a  practised  eye,  the  bays  which  he  built  last  are  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  on  his  first  plan.  The  account  itself  may  be 
worth  extracting  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access  to 
Twysden's  collection  of  English  historians. 

"  Convocati  sunt  igitur  artifices  Franci  et  Angii,  sed  et  ipsi  in  dando 

consilio   dissenserunt, advenerat   autem  inter   alios  artifices 

quidam  Senonensis  Willielmus  nomine,  vir  admodum  strenuus,  in  ligno 
et  lapide  artifex  subtilissimus.  Hunc  ceeteris  omissis  propter  vivacita- 
tem  ingenii  et  bonam  famam  in  opus  susceperunt.  Huic  et  providentise 
Dei  opus  perficiendum  commissum  est.  Hie  cum  Monachis  per  plu- 
rimos  degens  dies,  muri  adusti  superiora  et  inferiora,  interiora  et  ex- 
teriora  solicite  circumspiciens,  quid  esset  facturus  aliquando  conticuit,  ne 

eos  pusillanimes  effectus  aerhis  trucidaret [Tandem]  confessus  est 

pilarios  [the  pillars]  igne  laesos,  et  omnia  superposita  debere  dirui,  si 
opus  tutum  et  incom/parahih  monachi  vellent  habere ;  consenserunt  tan- 
dem ratione  convicti,  opus  quod  promiserat  et  maxime  securitatem 
habere  cupientes.  In  acquirendis  igitur  lapidibus  transmarinis  opera 
data  est.  Ad  naves  onerandos  et  exonerandos,  ad  cementum  et 
lapides  trahendos,  tormenta  fecit  valde  ingeniose.  Format  [models] 
quoque  ad  lapides /ormandos  his  qui  convenerant  sculptoribiis  tmdidit. . ,  , 

In  istis  primus  annus  completus  est.  Sequent!  anno  ante  hyemem 
quatuor  pilarios  erexit,  id  est,  utrinque  duos :  peracta  hyeme  duos 
apposuit,  ut  hinc  et  inde  tres  essent  in  ordine :  super  quos  et  murum 
exteriorem  alarum  [aisles]  arcus  et  fornicem  [vault]  decenter  com- 
posuit,  id  est,  tres  claves  [bays]  utrinque  [in  each  aisle].  In  istis  annus 
secundus  completus  est. 

Anno  tertio  duos  utrinque  pilarios  apposuit,  in  quibus  appositis 
clavibus  et  fornice  facta.,  [having  extended  to  these  the  vaulting  of  the 
aisles,]  a  tuiTC  majore  usque  ad  pilarios  praedictos,  triforium  inferius 
multis  intexuit  columnis  marmoreis ;  super  quod  triforium  aliud  quo- 
que ex  alia  materie,  et  fenestras  superiores  aptavit ;  [i.  e.  he  completed 
the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  up  to  the  springing  of  the  intended  vault.] 
D einde  foi'nicis  magnce  tres  claves,  [the  three  first  bays  of  the  vault 
over  the  chancel.^  Quce  omnia  nobis  et  omnibus  ea  videntibus,  incom,para- 
bilia  et  laude  dignissima  videbantur." 

William  of  Sens  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  completing  what 
he  had  so  successfully  began ;  he  was  mortally  injured  by  a  fall  from 
a  scaffold  while  they  were  removing  the  centering  from  the  three  bays 
already  constructed ;  and,  though  he  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
young  monk,  to  direct  the  work  till  two  more  bays  were  finished,  he 
was  then  obhged  to  retire.  The  choir  was  opened  1130,  and  we  are 
thus  intimately  acquainted  with  the  date  of  every  part  of  it.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders says,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  being  a  novel  attempt, 
and  that  in  the  bays  first  erected,  the  pointed  arch  is  introduced  only 
as  an  expedient  for  the  purpose  noticed  in  our  description  of  the  aisles 
of  Christ  Church  ;  but  that  afterwards  it  was  gratuitously  and  sys- 
tematically chosen.  And  for  this  reason  he  gives  credit  to  William  of 
Sens  as  the  originator  of  the  pointed  style. 

Whether  or  no  this  praise  is  justly  bestowed,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
decide ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  strikirg 
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change  was  introduced  about  the  time  we  speak  of.  Here  then  we 
enter  upon  a  third  period,  in  which  architects  no  longer  were  occupied 
in  overcoming  difficulties  or  inventing  expedients,  but  in  turning  to  the 
best  accounts  those  which  had  already  suggested  themselves. 

The  thought  of  recurring  to  the  Roman  models  was  now  no  longer 
entertained  ;  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian  no 
longer  bounded  the  architectural  horizon  ;  in  the  fruitless  endeavour 
to  reach  it,  a  new  direction  had  by  accident  been  given  to  man's 
thoughts ;  among  the  various  shifts  to  w^hich  they  had  been  driven,  it 
so  happened  that  they  had  lighted  upon  two,  which  gave  taste  a  new 
material  to  work  upon — the  rib  and  the  pointed  arch. 

These  were  very  marked  features ;  even  w^e,  who  are  familiar  to 
them,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  their  importance,  when  we  contrast  the 
effect  of  vaulting  in  which  they  occur  wdth  the  plainness  of  the  smooth 
elliptic  vaults  of  the  Romans ;  and  especially  of  the  remarkable  one 
to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded — the  Bath  of  Dioclesian.  In  these 
buildings,  the  architect  has  not  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  arch 
for  purposes  of  ornament ;  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  it  is 
studiously  unobtrusive, — indeed,  his  gi*eat  wish  seems  to  have  been  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight:  above  the  pseudo-cornice  he  has  suppressed 
every  feature  which  could  attract  the  eye,  and  seems  to  have  intended 
this  for  an  apparent  finish.  But  such  a  suppression  was  obviously 
unattainable  in  vaulting  accomplished  by  the  rib  and  the  pointed  arch. 
From  these  marked  lines  the  eye  could  not  possibly  be  diverted :  they 
must  give  a  prominent  character  to  the  part  of  the  building  in  which 
they  occurred ;  and,  unless  they  were  rendered  ornamental,  were  sure 
to  be  deformities. 

These  marked  features,  then,  which  at  first  were  introduced  neces- 
sarily, and  ornamented  almost  at  random,  as  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  Iffley  Church  and  St.Peter's,  by  degrees  familiarised  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  constantly  looking  at  them  ;  and  it  began  to 
strike  people  that  they  were  susceptible  of  what  we  may  call  a  pleasing 
expression.  Among  various  attempts,  that  particular  character  was 
soon  hit  upon,  perhaps  accidentally,  in  the  development  of  which 
the  third  period  of  Gothic  architecture  was  occupied.  The  Saxon  zig- 
zag of  Iffley,  and  the  chain-like  ornament  of  St.  Peter's,  soon  gave  way 
to  the  smooth,  continuous,  and  decided  lines  which  characterize  the 
rib  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  aisles  of  Christ  Church  chancel, 
for  instance,  the  diagonal  rib,  introduced,  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  only  of 
strength,  and  awkwardly  as  it  adjusted  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
bay,  is  nevertheless  the  prototype,  though  a  clumsy  one,  of  the  ribs 
used  in  Cologne  C'athedral. 


^:.  . 
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A,  fib  in  the  aisles  of  Christ   Church  chancel.      1i,  tih  in  aislos  of  nave  di.if 
C.  )  i»>  in  the  chancel  of  Cnlo'^ne  Cathedral. 
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Figs.  A  and  B  are  tolerably  correct  sections  of  the  diagonal  ribs  used 
in  aisles  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  A  belongs  to  the  chancel,  is  very 
massive,  and  occurs  in  combination  with  a  semicircular  transverse  arch, 
heightened,  as  has  been  already  described,  by  perpendicular  props.  B, 
which  is  taken  from  the  nave,  is  considerably  later,  much  less  massive, 
as  the  section  shew^s,  and  occurs  in  a  bay  of  which  the  transverse 
arches  are  pointed.  Its  section  is  obviously  suggested  by  that  of  A, 
though  its  effect  in  the  building  is  very  difierent.  The  increased 
dimensions  of  the  portion  marked  (a),  the  soft  eifect  produced  by 
obliterating  (/3),  and  the  clear  outline  given  by  the  introduction  of 
(y),  are  all  features  which  give  the  copy  a  decided  advantage  over  its 
type.  What  the  copyist  intended  by  these  alterations  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful ;  but  their  effect  is  clear  to  any  one  who  sees  the  rib  itself : 
it  brings  to  one's  mind  three  parallel  elastic  rods,  bent  so  as  to  follow 
the  line  of  the  groin.  Next,  C  is  a  section  of  the  ribs  used  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Cologne  Cathedral ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  idea  it  is  intended 
to  express  is  precisely  that  w^hich,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  was 
struck  out  injB;  lor  the  portion  B,  marked  (a),  it  substitutes  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  middle  form  (o)  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  each  preserves  the 
feature  (y),  which  gives  decision  to  the  whole  effect.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  unequivocal  section  of  three  similar  rods,  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  elegant  form  of  which  the  rib  is  susceptible  ;  and  this  form, 
in  all  probabihty,  suggested  by  another  which  had  been  hit  upon  in 
the  very  infancy  of  groined  vaulting 

The  elastic  character  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  progressive 
development  in  the  rib,  seems  to  have  been  caught  at,  very  early,  in 
the  column.  One  of  the  differences  between  the  old  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury  and  that  w4iich  w^as  designed  by  William  of  Sens  consisted, 
as  Gervase  informs  us,  in  the  introduction  of  slight  marble  shafts  clus- 
tered round  the  main  pillars,  and,  as  it  w^ere,  tied  together  by  the  capi- 
tal, each  forming  a  continuation  of  a  corresponding  rib.  Thus  the 
elastic  rods,  which  in  the  roof  seemed  bent  so  as  to  follow  the  sweep 
of  the  groin,  were  apparently  straightened  out  by  being  attached  to  the 
pillar,  and  the  eye  was  enabled  to  follow  their  almost  unbroken  line 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  vault,  where  they  met  one  another,  down 
to  the  ground  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  the  idea  of  elasticity  made  its  way 
into  other  parts  of  the  system  may  be  bracketted  together  as  the  third 
period,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  the  tw^o  Richards, 
or  more  properly  between  the  times  of  William  of  Sens  and  William 
of  Wykeham. 

These  steps  deserve  more  space  and  attention  than  we  have  now 
opportunity  to  bestow  upon  them;  we  shall  reserve  their  consideration 
for  a  future  Number.  But  before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
recapitulate  briefly  what  has  been  already  stated. 

The  points,  then,  in  the  history  of  arched  architecture,  to  which  we 
have  been  desirous  of  caUing  the  attention  of  our  readers,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  That  in  Roman  buildings,  the  arch  was  used  only  for  convenience, 
and  instead  of  claiming  admiration,  shrunk  from  notice. 
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2.  That  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  imitate  the 
Romans  only  because  they  could  not. 

3.  That  the  rib  and  pointed  arch  were  introduced,  not  as  ornaments, 
but  as  necessary  deformities. 

4.  That  it  was  the  unavoidable  prominence  of  these  features  which, 
by  giving  taste  a  compulsory  direction,  as  it  were,  drove  men  into  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style.* 

Thus  the  credit  of  having  originated  this  remarkable  system  is  due  to 
those  sage  artificers — necessity  and  fortune.  Here,  as  in  other  instances, 

Texvt]  TvxriV  tortp^t,  Kai  tvxv  rkxvrjv. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  well-timed  ignorance  which  gave  scope  to 
the  ingenuity  of  chance,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  might,  at  this 
day,  have  lined  the  chancel  of  Cologne,  and  the  Canons  of  Salisbury 
might  have  seen  over  their  heads  the  smooth  cylindroide  of  the  Baths 
of  Dioclesiaii. 
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{Continued  from  vol.  i.  p.  457.) 

I  CONCLUDED  my  former  article  by  insisting  upon  a  true  and  un- 
feigned sincerity  as  indispensably  necessary  to  a  religious  poet  in  the 
celebration  of  a  sacred  theme.  This  sincerity  is  in  fact  an  intense  and 
life-giving  faith,  the  power  of  which  is  evidenced  in  every  thought 
and  word  and  expression ; — it  is  the  fore-runner  of  that  warm  and 
exalted  spirit  of  adoration  and  love  which  always  abides  in  the  heart 
of  the  true  singer  of  Zion.  Without  it,  nothing  is  good,  nothing  is 
excellent.  The  fire  may  be  lighted  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart, 
but  unless  it  be  watched  and  nourished  by  this  divine  minister,  it  will 
quickly  be  extinguished ;  the  imagination  may  aspire  after  the  pure 
and  the  immortal,  but  this  faith  alone  can  carry  it  forward  by  the 
life  and  energy  which  it  infuses  into  every  part.  The  sacred  poet 
is  a  member  ol'  a  high  and  glorious  priesthood,  and  it  is  needful  that  he 
prepare  himself  for  admission  into  its  solemn  mysteries  by  a  careful 
sequestration  of  his  mind  from  vain  and  unprofitable  studies,  and  a 
constant  and  unwearying  prayer  to  the  supreme  Being  that  he  would 
enlighten  him  with  all  spiritual  grace  and  knowledge.  He  must 
dedicate  a  temple  in  his  heart  to  God  and  his  angels,  which  shall  be 
open  to  those  blessed  visitations  alone.  His  mind  will  then  be  enfolded 
in  a  serenity  more  beautiful  than  the  golden  philosophy  of  Plato,  or 
the  balmy  and  delicate  dreamings  of  Epicurus. 

•  The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Hickman's  *'  Attempt  to  Discriiiiinate,  &c.,"  Second 
Edition,  p.  110,  a  very  admirable  comparison  of  the  differences  of  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic  or  English  style,  addressed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind, — tlie  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  each  being  placed  in  two  parallel  columns.  In  Mr.  Whewell's  invaluable 
"  Arcliitectural  Notes  on  German  Cliurches,"  pp.  2,  3,  and  again  pp.  30,  31,  the  same 
subject  is  carried  even  yet  further,  with  that  strength  and  clearness  of  view  which 
characterize  every  work  from  his  hand,  and  enable  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every 
subject  which  he  touches.— -£o. 
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Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  touchingly  soft  and  gentle,  than  the  hymns  and  supplicatory 
songs  of  some  of  our  earlier  minstrels.  It  seems  as  if  in  them  the 
warm  blood  of  affection  and  holy  enthusiasm  had  circulated  with  a 
more  vigorous  and  healthful  rapidity  than  in  later  days.  How  affect- 
ingly  does  the  voice  of  the  thankful  heart  speak  in  some  of  the  songs 
of  George  Wither.  They  are  not  indeed  tricked  out  with  the  orna- 
ments of  fancy,  or  polished  into  harmony  by  art  and  labour,  but 
they  steal  over  our  hearts  like  sweet  pastoral  strains  which  mingle 
with  the  quiet  of  the  summer's  time,  and  are  not  soon  forgotten  ;  and 
this  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  their  nature. 

I  may  be  excused  for  quoting,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  a  few 
verses  from  Wither' s  Hymn  for  Rogation  tVeeh, 

It  was  thy  pleasure.  Lord,  to  say. 

That  whatsoever  in  thy  name 

We  pray'd  for  as  we  ought  to  pray 

Thou  would'st  vouchsafe  to  grant  the  same  : 

O  therefore  we  beseech  thee  now 

To  these  our  prayers  which  we  make, 

Thy  gracious  ear  in  favour  bow. 

And  grant  them  for  thy  mercy's  sake  ! 

Let  not  the  seasons  of  this  year. 
As  they  their  courses  do  observe. 
Engender  those  contagions  here 
Which  our  transgressions  do  deserve  : 
Let  not  the  summer  worms  impair 
Those  blessings  of  the  earth  we  see  ; 
Nor  blastings,  nor  distempered  air. 
Destroy  those  fruits  that  hopeful  be. 

What  pleasant  groves,  what  goodly  fields  ! 
How  fruitful  hills  and  dales  have  we  ! 
How  sweet  an  air  our  climate  yields  ! 
How  stored  with  flocks  and  herds  are  we ! 
How  milk  and  honey  doth  o'erflow  ! 
How  clear  and  wholesome  are  our  springs  ! 
How  safe  from  ravenous  beast  we  go  ! 
And,  oh  !  how  free  from  poisonous  things  ! 

For  these  and  for  our  grass  and  corn, 
And  all  that  springs  from  blade  or  bough. 
For  all  those  blessings  that  adorn 
Or  wood,  or  field,  this  kingdom  through  ; 
For  all  of  these  thy  praise  we  sing. 
And  humbly.  Lord,  intreat  thee  too. 
That  fruit  to  thee  we  forth  may  bring. 
As  unto  us  thy  creatures  do. 

So  in  the  sweet  refreshing  shade 
Of  thy  protection  sitting  down. 
Those  gracious  favours  we  have  had 
Relate  we  will  to  thy  renown ; 
Yea,  other  men  when  we  are  gone 
Shall  for  thy  mercies  honour  thee. 
And  famous  make  what  thou  hast  done 
To  such  as  after  them  shall  be. 
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I  do  not  quote  these  verses  on  account  of  any  purely  poetical 
power  or  interest;  of  these  quaUties  they  are,  indeed,  in  a  great 
meaiiure  destitute,  but  I  offer  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  gentle,  yet 
earnest  and  confident  sincerity  and  faith  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  poet  does  not  pray  as  if  in  doubt  whether  or  not  his  wishes  will 
be  granted.  He  knows  that  the  hand  wliich  scatters  the  fi-esli  flowers 
and  fruits  into  the  lap  of  nature  is  neither  become  old  nor  weary. 
His  faith  in  this  instance  resembles  the  particular  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian :  it  is  confident,  and  will  venture  the  world  upon  the  strength  of 
it^  persuasion.*  The  old  divines  of  our  church  experienced  this 
feeling  in  its  greatest  power.  In  every  page  of  their  writings  we 
behold  the  operation  and  agency  of  this  sleepless  spirit,  making  the 
weak  strong,  and  the  strong  almighty.  It  stretches  itself  upon  no 
dead  inert  body  which  it  does  not  immediately  call  back  unto  life 
and  vigour.  It  looks  out  mildly,  I  may  almost  say  with  a  brotherly 
love,  fi:om  the  serene  contemplations  of  Hall,  and  comes  forth  to  meet 
us  in  perfect  beauty  from  amid  the  finely  woven  arguments  of 
Barrow.  It  imparted  an  energy  more  than  human  to  the  arms 
uplifled  in  former  days  to  hew  down  the  enemies  and  assailants  of  our 
reUgion.  In  our  early  poets,  the  faith  of  which  I  have  spoken  espe- 
cially flourished ;  in  the  giant,  Milton ;  in  the  magician,  Spenser ;  in 
the  bold  and  eccentrically  sublime  Quarles,  and  the  tender  and 
pathetic  Crashaw. 

Intimately  related  to  and  dependent  upon  faith  is  the  faculty  of 
mental  sight,  or  the  power  of  bringing  before  the  eye  the  mighty  and 
the  glorious  of  ancient  time. 

These  visions  were  expressed  by  the  Greek  word  (pavraaia,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  vividness  of  their  representation  does  QuintiUan 
assign  the  degree  of  poetical  excellence. f  The  late  ingenious  and 
unfortunate  Blake,  it  will  be  remembered,  considered  himself  endowed 
with  the  power  of  calling  up  from  the  dead  any  individual  whose 
portrait  he  might  be  desirous  of  painting,  and  used  frequently  to  point 
out  to  his  friends  the  forms  of  the  departed  prince  and  philosopher 
as  being  actually  present  in  his  studio.  A  portion  of  this  enthusiasm 
is  inseparable  from  an  expansive  and  poetical  imagination.  It  was 
this  power  which  in  ancient  times  enabled  Sophocles  to  bring  before 
the  weeping  eyes  of  his  spectators  the  affectionate  Antigone  by  the 
side  of  her  blind  father;  and  ^schylus  to  fling  the  "bearded  fire," 
which  told  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  mitil  the 
signal  flame  rested  upon  the  roof  of  Agamemnon's  palace  at  Argos. 

The  applicability  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  poetry  can  scarcely  be 
satisfactorily  proved  from  any  of  the  great  works  hitherto  composed  to 


*  See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holt/  Living,  chap.  iv. — Faith, 
f  (^uintilian  has  a  very  apposite  passage  upon  this  subject — "  Quas  ^avraoiac 
Graeci  vocaiit,  nos  sane  visiones  appellamus;  per  quas  imagines  rerum  alisentium  ita 
repraiscntantur  animo  ut  eas  cernere  oculis  ac  pra>sentes  habere  quisquis  bene  conce- 
perit,  iscrit  in  affectibus  potentissimus.  Nam  ut  inter  otia  aniinorum  ct  spes  inanes 
et  velut  somnia  qua;dam  vigilantium,  ita  nos  ha;  de  quibus  loquimur,  imagines  per- 
sequuntur,  ut  peregrinari,  navigare,  pra-liari,  po|uilus  allu4}ui)  divitiarum  quas  non 
habemus  usuiu  videamur  disponere." 
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illustrate  or  adorn  it.  Even  the  mighty  singer  of  *^  The  Fall  of  Man"' 
walks  with  feebler  footstep  and  a  humbler  bearing  in  the  limited  circle 
of  the  "  Paradise  Regained."  In  his  former  poem  he  seems  to  have 
trod  the  earth  with  a  more  perfect  mastery,  and  to  have  given  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  to  the  colossal  properties  of  his  mind  in  the 
wide  and  boundless  expanse  of  that  fVorld  before  the  Flood.  But  a 
more  decisive  instance  than  that  furnished  by  the  work  of  Milton  is 
afforded  in  the  recently  published  poem  of  "The  Messiah,"  in  which 
the  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  poetic  ornament  by  Scripture 
truths  is  particularly  submitted  to  examination.  I  have  no  intention 
of  writing  a  review  of  "  The  Messiah,"  and  shall  allude  to  it  only  so 
far  as  it  comes  within  the  immediate  scope  of  these  observations. 

Pliny  said  of  Phidias,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  that  he  had  given  in 
his  Jupiter  a  new  motive  to  religion.  He  meant  to  say,  that  by  the 
majesty  and  unearthly  character  which  the  artist  had  impressed  upon 
the  statue,  the  mind  of  the  beholder  was  elevated  to  a  more  perfect 
adoration.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  was  a  spiritualized  man ;  spi- 
ritualized, I  mean,  into  a  nature  uninfluenced  by  the  soitows  and 
sicknesses  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  The  Messiah  of  the  Chr  s- 
tian  is  an  Immortal  and  Omnipotent  Deity,  humanized  into  mortality, 
and  in  a  certain  measure  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  the  nature  he  took 
upon  him.  Barrow  has  a  very  apposite  passage  upon  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  Saviour.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  308.) 

"We  may  consider  that  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "as  partaker  of  our 
nature,  and  in  all  things  (bating  sin)  Uke  unto  us,  had  a  natural  human 
will,  attended  with  senses,  appetites,  and  affections,  apt  from  objects 
incident  to  receive  congruous  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  so 
that  whatever  is  innocently  grateful  and  pleasant  to  us,  that  he  relished 
with  delight,  and  thence  did  incline  to  embrace :  whatever  is  distaste- 
ful and  afflictive  to  us,  that  he  resented  with  grief,  and  thence  was 
moved  to  eschew\  To  this  probably  he  was  liable  in  a  degree  beyond 
our  ordinary  rate ;  for  that  in  him  nature  was  most  perfect,  his  com- 
plexion very  delicate,  his  temper  exquisitely  sound  and  fine." 

It  will  be  immediately  apparent  that  the  conception  of  such  a  being 
as  this  can  be  perfected  only  in  a  mind  of  almost  heavenly  purity 
and  imagination.  The  mental  mirror,  on  which  such  a  countenance 
is  to  be  reflected,  must  be  undimmed  by  any  breath  of  earthly  appe- 
tence ;  neither  must  it  be  divided  into  fragments,  so  as  to  present 
separate  features :  it  must  give  back  the  entire  w^hole,  beautiful  and 
unaltered. 

We  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  sister  art  of  painting.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  portrait  of  our  Saviour  now  in  existence  which 
can  be  said  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wonderful  union  which 
subsisted  in  Him  of  heavenly  peace  and  purity  w^ith  corporeal  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow\  The  most  glorious  masters  of  Italy  failed  in  render- 
ing this ;  they  could  not  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  colours  by 
which  they  sought  to  depict  the  face  of  Him  who  knew  not  sin. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  entirely  failed  in  the  attempt  to  unite  the  powder 
of  a  God  with  the  calm  serenity  of  a  holy  man.  In  the  last  supper 
alone,    the  depicturement  of  our  Saviour  presses   heavy   upon   our 
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hearts  by  the  suffering  humanity  which  dwells  in  his  countenance ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  Raphael,  in  his  Madonnas  and  Holy  Family, 
brings  the  tears  into  our  eyes  by  the  pathetic  touches  of  domestic  ten- 
derness and  affection  which  his  pencil  has  produced.  He  awakens 
our  sympathies  by  the  powerful  spell  of  the  home-charities  of  father, 
and  sister,  and  mother.  In  every  heart  there  is  a  chord  which  sounds 
in  unison  with  this  sentiment.  The  parent  feels  something  akin  to 
the  joy  which  lights  up  the  face  of  the  Holy  Mother,  for  she  too  has 
children  about  her  knee,  and  the  child  is  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
the  Holy  Family,  for  it  has  also  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

The  poetical  descriptions  of  our  Saviour  are  almost  constantly  de- 
ficient in  the  holy  and  serene  tenderness  which  come  home  to  the 
bosom  of  the  reader.  Spencer  has  given  an  example  of  what  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  sincere  poet  of  our  religion,  in  the  exquisite 
verses  in  w^hich  he  enshrined  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney : — 

"  To  hear  him  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 
You  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

"  A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks. 
Continual  comforts  in  a  face. 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  books. 
I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  He 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye.'* 

What  might  not  be  expected  fi*om  the  powers  of  one  who  could 
thus  portray  a  human  creature  when  devoted  to  the  adornment  of 
an  immortal.  I  shall  return  to  this  inquiry,  and  to  Spenser,  pre- 
sently. 

The  sacred  poet  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  the  painter, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  able  to  present  a  series  of  pictures  to  the  reader  in 
rapid  succession.  He  may  sweep  with  a  fearless  wing  over  the  in- 
habited world  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The 
store-house  whence  a  Christian  poet  may  extract  his  treasure  is  per- 
fectly inexhaustible.  No  book,  or  collection  of  books,  contains  such 
a  plenitude  of  subjects  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetical  illustration, 
as  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
has  all  the  commanding  and  entrancing  interest  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  noblest  epic,  together  with  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
sublimity  which  lift  it  out  of  the  common  passions  and  feelings  of 
men.  A  glance  at  the  analysis  prefixed  to  the  fifth  book  of  The 
Messiah  wUl  explain  and  support  my  position.  I  will  merely  extract 
a  few  subjects  as  they  occur : — 

**  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — Christ  at  Capernaum — A  Leper  cleansed— 
Passage  over  the  Lake — Storm ;  peril  and  affright  of  the  Disciples — The  Calm 
—The  Demoniac — ^The  Daughter  of  Jairus — The  Widow  of  Nam — The  Mag- 
dalene— ^The  Pool  of  Siloam — Christ  walking  the  Waters — The  Transfigura- 
tion— Raising  of  Lazarus — Christ's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem — The 
Widow's  Mite — ^The  Saviour's  last  Farewell  of  the  Holy  City." 

Every  one  of  these  themes  is  a  subject  for  a  picture  perfect  in 
itself,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.     Some  of  them 
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are  epic,  and  some  dramatic,  (I  employ  the  word  in  its  primitive 
signification,)  and  all  historic,  or  circumscribed  by  truth.*  The  first 
astonishes  us,  the  second  aifect  us  by  their  pathetic  influence,  and  all 
inform  us.  Our  hearts  go  along  with  the  nan-ative  of  the  holy  his- 
torians, for  the  foundation  of  all  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  poetry, 
whether  epic  or  ti'agic  or  sentimental,  is  produced  by  the  delineation 
of  human  passion;  and  it  is  in  the  various  gradations  of  this  passion 
that  the  New  Testament  abounds.  The  human  eye  looks  timidly 
into  the  gorgeous  solemnities  and  the  mysterious  twilight  of  the  pro- 
phetic revelations,  but  rests  in  delighted  tranquillity,  or  melancholy 
and  sympathizing  grief,  upon  the  home-scenes  which  the  gospel  offers 
to  our  inspection.  We  can  follow  by  the  side  of  the  rejoicing  Mary 
avS  she  walks  in  the  early  dew  over  the  mountains  to  Hebron,  while 
the  Arabian  girl,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  head,  is  hastening  toward 
the  solitary  well,  and  the  vineyard  sends  forth  from  its  purple  harbour 
the  glee  of  laughing  men  and  singing  women.     We  can  fancy  her,  as 

"  Secure  in  heav'n,  o'er  lone  and  lofty  heights 
She  glided  on ;  and  trod  with  eager  foot 
Each  verdant  slope,  each  rocky  change  of  scene. 
Where  olive  waved,  or  cypress  shadow  fell.'' 

Messiah,  hook  3. 

And  while  the  scene  becomes  every  minute  more  vivid  and  distinct  to 
our  gaze,  we  almost  hear  the  sweet  hymn  of  David,  sung  by  her  to 
cheer  the  tedious  journey,  floating  upon  the  air. 

In  embodying  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
poet  to  manifest  their  mighty  power  in  the  before  miserable  creature 
whom  they  have  restored,  rather  than  by  dwelling  upon  them  sepa- 
rately in  their  supernatural  character.  Our  fears  and  our  gratitude 
may,  indeed,  be  called  forth  by  the  agency  of  Divine  influence  ;  but 
our  sympathy  can  only  be  excited  by  the  sufferings  or  the  rejoicings 
of  beings  with  w^hom  we  have  communion.  I  recollect  that  Fuseli 
has  noticed  in  the  Tncendio  del  Borgo  of  Raphael,  the  judgment  of  the 
great  artist  in  sacrificing  the  historic  and  mystic  part  of  the  subject,  to 
the  portray ment  of  the  various  passions  w^hich  might  be  supposed  to 
be  awaked  by  the  sudden  terror  of  the  noctiu-nal  conflagration.  It  is 
not  to  what  the  poet-critic  (for  such,  in  truth,  he  was)  felicitously 
calls  "  the  faint  appearance  of  the  miracle  which  approaches  with  the 
Pontiff  and  his  train  in  the  back  ground,"  that  Raphael  seeks  to  in- 
vite our  eyes,  but  rather  to  the  desperation  of  the  mother  seeking  for 
her  child,  and  to  the  uplifted  arms  of  the  aged  and  horror-stricken 
elders  fleeing  before  the  fury  of  that  fiei*y  tempest. 

(To  he  continued.) 


*  See  Fuseli's  Lectures  on  Painting, 
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CLERICAL  CHURCH  REFORMERS. 


There  is  no  topic  which  one  hears  insisted  upon  more  frequently, 
or  with  greater  earnestness  by  clerical  church  reformers,  than  the 
extreme  folly,  obstinacy,  and  perverseness  of  those  who  do  not  join 
in  what  they  assert  is  the  general  feeling  for  alterations  in  the  church. 
Professing  very  loudly  (and  feeUng,  no  doubt,  what  they  profess)- 
strong  attachment  to  the  church,  they  foretel  its  certain  ruin,  unless 
concessions  be  made,  and  deference  paid,  to  what  they  call  public 
opinion ;  and  they  declare  most  emphatically,  that  this  ruin  will  be 
due  entirely  to  those  who  differ  from  themselves,  and  wish  to  main- 
tain things  nearly  as  they  are.  The  writer  of  this  paper  converses 
with  many  of  these  gentlemen,  has  devoted  much  time  to  considering 
such  arguments  as  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  from  them, 
and  having  entirely  failed  in  getting  any  clear  view  of  their  opinions, 
wishes,  and  expectations,  is  induced  to  ask  the  following  questions, 
(not  in  an  invidious  or  angry  temper,  but)  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  may  give,  in  writing,  that  exposition  of  the  clerical  reformers' 
opinions  which  tlie  writer  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  in  conver- 
sation, and  which  it  is  very  expedient  should  be  made.*  Let  us  take 
at  present  the  question  of  church  property. 

The  first  declaration  which  is  usually  made  is,  that  the  public  is 
entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  church  property,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  be  altered. 

This  is  clear  enough.  What  is  not  clear,  however,  on  this  head, 
is  of  some  importance.  Would  the  clerical  church  reformers,  then, 
answer  the  following  questions  ? 

I.  Do  they  believe  that  the  public  is  well,  or  even  moderately,  in- 
formed (1)  on  the  amount  of  church  property;  (2)  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  establishment ;  (3)  as  to  the  advantage  of  considerable 
inequalities  in  the  provision  for  the  clergy  ? 

II.  Do  they  believe  that  any  concessions,  which  they,  in  their  con- 
sciences, think  ought  to  be  made,  could  satisfy  an  ignorant  demand  for 
alterations  ?  The  w^riter  particularly  begs  for  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question ;  and,  if  it  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  changes  proposed. 


*  To  exemplify  the  lax  way  in  which  some  clerical  reformers  speak,  let  us  look  to 
a  letter,  dated,  Napton  Vicarage,  Warwickshire,  in  the  "  Record"  of  Aug.  Cth.  The 
writer  recommends  the  exaction  of  the  full  first-fruits  and  tenths  from  all  property 
without  cure  of  souls;  and  this,  he  tells  us,  would,  in  a  few  years,  make  every  bene- 
fice adequate  to  the  residence  of  a  minister,  and  remunerate  his  services.  Now,  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  the  property  in  question  is  worth  200,000/.  a  year — that  is  to 
say,  the  tenths  will  amount  to  20,000/.  a  year.  Let  the  first-fruits  be  5000/., 
then  in  forty  years  this  fund  would  yield  a  million.  If  the  purchases  in  land  were 
very  fortunate,  this  might  return  30,000/.  per  annum.  Now  there  are  4861  livings 
under  150/.  per  annum.  In  forty  years,  then,  nearly  7/.  per  animm  could  be  added 
to  each  of  these.  Go  down  to  a  lower  class,  and  augment  only  half  the  number. 
Then  you  will  add  14/.  per  annum  to  livings  of  1(X)/.  per  annum  or  thereabout. 
When  these  general  statements  are  examined,  their  idleness  is  seen  ;  but  this  talking 
of  a  ftw  years,  and  great  incomes,  and  enormous  riches,  iStc.,  &c.,  is  throwing  fire- 
brands. 
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III.  Wliat  are  their  own  notions  as  to  the  amount  of  church  pro- 
perty ?  ■ —  that  is  to  say,  do  they  beheve  that,  if  divided  after  any 
fashion  they  might  choose,  it  would  yield  even  a  decent  subsistence 
for  the  clergy  ? 

IV.  If  they  believe  that  it  wouldj  their  data,  in  the  shape  of  au- 
thentic docfuments,  are  requested. 

V.  If  they  believe  that  it  would  noty  what  end  do  they  propose  to 
themselves  in  a  new  division  ? 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  notions  of  the 
clerical  church  reformers,  they  appear  to  him  to  have  a  belief  that 
there  are  very  many  very  large  livings,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to 
reduce  these  and  divide  their  revenues  in  some  way.  Would  they 
then 

VI.  State  how  many  livings  in  England  exceed  2000/.,  1500/.,  and 
1000/.,  respectively  ? 

VII.  On  the  supposition  (maintainable,  as  is  conceived,  from  docu- 
ments) that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  what  are  called  good  livings  are 
from  300/.  to  500/.  per  annum,  and  that  without  reducing  them  espe- 
cially, the  smaller  ones  cannot  be  augmented,  do  the  clerical  church 
reformers  think  it  desirable,  or  likely  to  prove  eventually  advantageous 
to  the  church,  that  these  should  be  reduced  ?*  Do  they  think,  that 
is,  that  if  all  livings  were  made  200/.,  or  even  250/.,  per  annum,  the 
clergy  would  be  men  of  as  good  education,  feelings,  or  habits  as  they 
now  are — that  they  would  have  as  much  influence  on  the  higher,  and 
more  on  the  lower  classes — that  as  many  men  of  private  property 
would  enter  the  church,  and  thus  eke  out  its  revenues,  and  benefit 
their  parishes  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  ? 

The  object  of  all  these  questions  is  simply  to  ascertain  what  the 
clerical  church  reformers  propose,  and  with  what  they  beheve  that 
their  brethren,  the  lay  church  reformers,  would  be  satisfied. 

It  is  of  great  moment  at  present  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known 
whether  the  clerical  church  reformers  really  beheve  that  the  lay 
assailants  of  the  chvu-ch  wish  her  well,  and  only  desire  to  see  what 
they  consider  as  abuses  corrected,  and,  if  so,  on  what  that  belief  is 
founded ;  or  whether  they  are  prepared  to  give  up  what  in  their  own 
consciences  they  think  ought  not  to  be  given  up,  and  to  alter  what 
they  do  not  think  really  requires  alteration,  on  the  ground  that  such 
concessions  and  changes  will  satisfy  public  clamour,  and  prolong  the 
existence  of  the  Estabhshment  ? 

The  writer  desires  the  continuance  of  the  establishment  as  much  as 
any  church  reformer  can  do,  but  he  can  conceive  worse  evils  than 
its  fall. 

He  would  think  it  a  worse  evil  to  see  it  preserve  a  tottering 
and  uncertain  existence,  powerless  for  eftecting  good  and  preventing 
evil,  by  means  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  its  ministers  of  what  they 

*  The  writer  says  nothing  as  to  pluralities,  because  whether  the  present  Bill  be 
carried  or  not,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  heads  of  the  church  will  effect  some  alteration 
on  this  point ;  nor  as  to  residence,  for  he  would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  residence 
enforced  as  far  as  possible,  without  extreme  harshness  and  tyranny,  and  he  has  not 
found  clerical  church  reformers  very  sensitive  usually  on  this  head. 
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know  ought  not  to  be  conceded — to  see  it  exist  with  its  tasks  remain- 
ing, and  its  power  to  accomplish  them  gone — to  see  it,  in  short, 
Propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  caussas. 

He  would  join  with  the  clerical  church  reformers  in  the  correction 
of  any  real  evils  ;  but  when  that  is  done,  he,  for  one,  would  be  ready 
to  make  his  stand,  in  a  perfect  confidence  that  God  will  bless  those 
wlio  act  according  to  their  consciences ;  and  he  would  resist  all  farther 
concessions  to  public  opinion  at  anr/  risk.  But  he  is  far  from 
asserting  the  infallibility  of  his  own  opinions,  and  he  earnestly  wishes 
to  know  what  are  the  real  views  and  opinions  of  the  clerical 
church  reformers. 
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[The  present  article,  though  not  connected  with  the  principal  objects 
of  this  Magazine,  is  so  interesting,  from  its  bearing  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  English,  that  we  cannot  but  insert  it,  and  shall  occasionally 
transgress  in  the  same  way.  The  studious  clergy  have,  of  all  other 
persons,  the  best  means  of  throwing  light  on  the  early  history  of  our 
language,  which  must  depend  very  much  on  the  study  of  ancient 
translations  of  Scripture  and  works  of  divinity ;  and  it  is  well  to  give 
to  the  studies  of  young  clergy  this  subsidiary  aim.  The  Editor,  how- 
ever, would  be  obliged  to  any  person  sending  extracts  from  early 
English  MSS.  or  books,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  original  spelling, 
without  which  they  are  useless,  as  far  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
language.] 

WILLIAM  AND  THE  WEREWOLF. 

Edited  from  an  unique  copy  in  King's  College  Librar)',  Cambridge ;  with  an  Introduction 
and  Glossary,  by  Frederick  Madden,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.,  Assistant-Keeper 
of  the  MSS'.  in  the  British  Museum.     4to.     London :   W.  NichoU.     1832. 

This  curious  poem,  presented  in  its  present  form  to  the  Roxburgh 
Club  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  with  a  sight  of  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  was  translated  from  the  French,  about  a.d.  1350,  into 
such  a  mixture  of  Anglo-saxon,  Norman,  and  English,  as  might  have 
baffled  almost  any  reader,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  and  laborious 
glossary  which  the  Editor  has  subjoined  to  it. 

The  story  is  to  this  effect : — A  king  of  Spain,  by  his  first  wife  (a 
princess  of  Navarre),  had  a  son,  Alfonso.  Losing  his  wife,  he  marries 
another,  by  whom  he  has  a  second  son.  Being  both  a  step-mother 
and  a  witch,  she  turns  Alfonso  into  a  wolf,  in  which  shape  he  is  driven 
to  the  woods.  The  wolf  being  in  Sicily,  near  the  Court  of  Ebroin, 
king  of  that  island,  overhears  a  plot  to  murder  William,  that  monarch's 
infant  child,  and,  with  the  humane  intention  of  defeating  it,  carries  off 
the  child,  swims  the  Faro,  and  takes  it  to  a  wood  near  Rome,  and 
rears  it  in  a  cave.  A  cowherd  takes  the  boy  Irom  the  wolf,  and  he 
and  his  wife  nurse  him  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Then  the  em- 
peror of  Rome  takes  him  from  the  cowherd,  and  intrusts  him  to  his 
daughter  Meliors,  who  rears  him  up  to  man's  estate  and  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  lie  with  her.  Alexandrina,  her  handmaiden,  ministers 
to  her  passion  with  all  the  fidelity  of  romance,  that  is  to  say,  gross 
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lenociny,  and  (in  this  instance)  some  small  matter  of  witchcraft. 
Meanwhile,  her  father  betroths  her  to  the  prince  of  Greece;  to  avoid 
which  marriage,  William  and  Meliors  steal  the  skins  of  two  white 
bears  out  of  the  Roman  emperor's  kitchen,  and  take  flight  upon  all 
fours,  and  in  that  formidable  disguise.  The  Greek  emperor  hearing 
that  two  white  bears  had  been  seen  stealing  out  of  the  palace  garden, 
suspects  the  truth,  and  raises  a  hue  and  cry  after  them.  But  the  wolf 
is  always  at  hand  to  guide  their  steps,  divert  their  pursuers,  and  fur- 
nish them  with  victuals.  Being  hard  pressed  by  their  enemies,  near 
Benevento,  they  skinned  a  hart  and  a  hind,  which  the  wolf  had  slain 
for  them,  and  drest  themselves  up  as  stags  instead  of  bears.  In  this 
new  shape  they  cross  over  to  Sicily,  and  find  the  king  of  Spain  be- 
sieging William's  mother,  the  widow  of  Ebroin,  in  Palermo.  The 
queen,  having  learnt  part  of  the  truth  from  a  dream  and  a  priest, 
dresses  herself  also  in  a  stag's  skin,  and,  so  transformed,  passes  through 
the  besieging  army  and  introduces  them  into  the  town.  William  dis- 
poses of  the  Spaniards  as  briefly  as,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  of 
the  Saxons,  and  brings  the  king  and  his  son  prisoners  into  Palermo. 
The  wolf  recognises  his  captive  father,  who  sends  for  the  wicked 
queen  of  Spain,  his  wife,  and  compels  her  to  restore  to  the  young  man 
his  natural  shape  and  lawful  inheritance.  Alfonso,  no  longer  a  wolf, 
marries  the  princess  of  Sicily,  William's  sister;  Brandenys,  his  half- 
brother,  takes  up  with  the  faithful  Alexandrina,  and  a  sort  of  parish 
wedding  takes  place  between  William  and  his  experienced  bride,  the 
Lady  Meliors,  upon  whom  the  Roman  empire  soon  devolves,  by  her 
father's  death.  Such  (with  various  incidents  not  worth  particularizing) 
is  the  queer  tale,  told  with  good  taste  and  simplicity  by  the  old  poet. 

The  versification  is  worthy  of  a  remark  or  two.  It  is  without  final 
rhyme,  and  in  the  long  measure  composed  of  four  anapaestic  feet, 
such  as, 

"  That  all  the  clene  cumpanie  come  to  the  place," 
or, 

"  Full  mekely  said  Meliors  with  melling  of  teres,  etc." 

but  not  with  regularity,  as  in  Beattie's  Hermit,  but  with  a  very  fre- 
quent redundancy  or  defect  of  syllables.  The  absence  of  rhyme  is 
supplied  by  an  alliteration,  at  least  triple^  within  the  compass  of  each 
line,  and  every  line  that  wants  it  is  defective,  either  by  the  author's  or 
the  transcriber's  neglect ;  but  the  several  verses  are  not  assimilated 
one  to  another  by  any  recurrence  of  sound.  In  compounds,  such  as 
a-bide,  a-way,  man-kind,  with-stand,  de-fault,  etc.,  the  alliteration  is 
usually  to  the  second  of  the  component  parts,  though  instances  of  the 
contrary  may  be  found.  The  letters  k,  g,  and  qu,  are  used  as 
equivalents  in  alliteration, 

"  But  qnickly  cleped  he  the  young  knights  alle," 

and  so  are  *  and  the  soft  c  in  citi/.  It  is  immaterial  w^hether  the  three 
words  follow  each  other,*  or  in  what  manner  they  are  divided,  or 

*  As  in  this  line, 

"  Thanne  was  that  merksful  Meliors  muchel  ygladed." 
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where  placed.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  want  of  three  such  cor- 
responding words  be  in  any  case  the  fault  of  the  author.  Sometimes  he 
travels  so  far  in  search  of  an  initial  rhyme,  that  he  should  seem  to 
have  thought  it  a  thing  most  indispensable  ;  for  instance,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Lady  Meliors'  garden, 

"  And  each  bush  full  of  briddes  that  blitheliche  song. 
Both  the  thrush,  and  the  thriistle,  thirty-one  (!)  of  both." 

And  in  many  instances  where  the  sound  does  not  recur  thrice,  the  line 
is  evidently  of  curtailed  dimensions ;  while  in  others,  the  absent  word 
is  obvious  to  conjecture,  as  in  p.  33, 

"  That  I  (wot)  not  in  the  world  what  is  me  to  rede," 
and  in  p.  65, 

"  And  he  them  told  tightly  which  {way)  two  white  bears," 
and  in  p.  55, 

"  And  sothliche  Madame  (Meliors)  so  may  it  betide." 

In  p.  34,  Thanne  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  standing  rhyme 
to  Alisaundrine,  anon, 

"  Anon  said  Alisaundrine  auntrose  is  thine  evil." 

Probably  the  instances  in  which  the  author*  of  tliis  Romance  neglected 
the  due  recurrence  of  sounds  were  very  rare,  if  there  were  any.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that,  in  citing  these  lines,  we  have  not  altogether 
retained  the  orthography  of  a  language,  compared  to  which  the  subse- 
quent writings  of  the  illustrious  Chaucer,  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
adolescence,  may  be  esteemed  modern  in  their  fashion. 

The  execution  of  this  volume  is  splendid,  and  nearly  a  fac- simile  of 
the  manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  printing  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  formation  of  the  glossary,  is  a  service  rendered  to  the  lovers 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  its  history,  and  its  changes.  One  verse  appears 
to  have  found  no  clear  solution  even  in  Mr.  F.  Madden's  inexhausti- 
ble Magazine  of  Archaisms, 

"  And  they  nighed  so  nigh  to  nymphe  the  sooth ;" 

the  glossary  says,  "  nymphe,  to  tell  ?"t  Some  such  meaning  as  that,  or 
to  perceive,  discover,  suspect,  ascertain,  Sfc,  is  required ;  perhaps  the 
easiest  conjecture  is,  that  "  to  nym  (i.  e.  apprehend  or  lay  hold  of)  the 
sooth,"  was  originally  written  here,  and  that  the  joAe  is  only  a  redupli- 
cation of  the  following  the  by  the  copyist. 

•  Tdk  has  been  substituted  for  shewe  in  this  line,  p.  42, 

"  But  shortly  for  to  teUe  the  shape  of  his  tale," 
with  as  much  detriment  to  the  sense  as  to  the  rhythm.    Another  defective  verse,  p.  69, 

"  Than  either  lapped  other  full  lovely  in  arms," 
should  probably  be  read, 

"  Than  either  lapped  other  lovely  ligand  in  arms." — See  p.  81. 

f  In  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  verb  nemjjnc,  to  declare  by  name, 
"  Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  plate  also, 
Or  to  what  contrec  that  you  list  to  ride." — Chaucer,  Squier,  10632. 
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ORIGIN    OF    BELL    TOWERS. 

Although  there  are  numerous  passages  in  classical  writers  shewing 
the  common  use  of  bells  in  civil  and  religious  edifices,  there  are  not  any 
direct  proofs  of  their  suspension  in  tow^ers,  except  one  in  Parthenius 
be  esteemed  as  such.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  the  incarnation, 
and  tells  us  a  bell  was  placed  in  a  fortress,  in  the  city  Heraclea, 
which  a  lover,  as  an  arduous  attempt,  and  an  evidence  of  his 
gallantry,  undertook  to  throw  down.  The  bells  in  the  Dodonean 
grove,  and  over  the  tomb  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Hetruria,  were 
certainly  suspended,  but  not  in  buildings  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them.  Bells  were  hung  in  monasteries  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  sounded  by  pulling  a  rope.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Stephen,  a.  d.  754,  Christian  congregations  were  collected  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  But  Pope  Stephen  III.,  about  the  year  780, 
erected  a  tower  on  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  placed  in  it 
three  bells ;  and  in  850,  Leo  IV.  built  a  tower,  and  set  in  it  a  bell 
with  a  golden  hammer.  From  the  example  of  these  pontiffs,  towers 
for  bells  multiplied  throughout  Europe  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
Latin  campanile  was  a  large  square  fabric,  and  first  used  about  the 
year  870,  and  from  this  are  derived  the  square  tow^ers  of  our  cathe- 
drals and  churches.  But  the  turris  ecdesiastica  was  of  a  tall,  round, 
tapering  figure.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  styles  the  round  towers  in 
Ireland  turres  ecclesiasticce,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  they 
were  used  as  bell  towers  in  the  twelfth  century,  whether  such 
was  their  original  purpose  or  not.  In  Irish  they  are  still  called 
cloach-teachf  bell-house.  The  Anglo-Saxon  steophy  styple,  or  hell-husy 
the  Teutonic  clock-torre,  the  Irish  clog,  or  cloach-teach,  and  the 
Franco- Gallic  hefroy  or  befroi,  are  equivalent  to  the  Latin  turris,  but 
not  to  the  campanile.  The  Irish  clog-teach  is  an  Hybrid  compound, 
clog  being  derived  from  the  Teutonic  clocke,  w^hich  originally  signified 
a  syphon,  or  cup,  in  which  the  clapper  was  hung,  and  teachy  a  house. 
The  Franco- Gallic  hefroi,  when  applied  to  a  bell  tower,  was  corrupted 
into  belfry  ;  the  last  syllable  of  which  can  no  otherwise  be  explained 
but  by  its  junction  with  the  first.  Thus  the  Latin  campanile,  and 
turris  ecdesiastica,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hell-lms,  the  Teutonic  clock-torre, 
the  Irish  cloach-teach,  and  the  Franco- Gallic  hefroi,  seem  to  be  all 
contemporary  names  of  to^vers  used  for  church  bells,  and  all  invented 
and  first  used  in  the  ninth  century.* 
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HYMN  FOR  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

I. 

When  round  the  camp,  for  Israel's  sin. 

The  pestilence  and  terror  spread. 
Was  no  one  found,  her  ranks  within. 

To  stand  between  the  quick  and  dead  ? 

*  [How  does  it  appear  that  the  turris  was  invented  at  that  period?  .  .  The  ety- 
mology of  helfry  and  hefroi  is  not  a  very  easy  question. — Ed.]  ....  The  facts  in 
this  paper  are  from  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 
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II. 

Yea ;  there,  the  censer  in  his  hand. 
His  limbs  in  priestly  robes  arrayed. 

Did  consecrated  Aaron  stand  ; 
And  Heaven  the  work  of  vengeance  stayed. 

III. 
Thus,  when  the  Lord's  great  day  of  ire 

Shall  shake  the  earth,  and  rend  the  skies  ; 
When  He,  revealed  in  flaming  fire. 

Shall  burst  upon  his  enemies, — 

IV. 

Our  great  High  Priest,  th'  anointed  Son, 
Shall  plead  the  full  atonement  made ; 

Shall  stand  before  th'  avenging  One, 
And  bid  that  fiercer  plague  be  stayed. 

V. 

Redeemer !  in  thy  blood  alone 

Was  found  for  sin  an  offering  meet : 

That  blood,  in  judgment's  awful  throne 
Reveals  a  blessed  mercy-seat. 

VI. 

Eternal  Priest !  Eternal  King  ! 

Be  our's  the  grace,  on  earth  below. 
Thy  power  to  own.  Thy  praise  to  sing. 

Thine  aid  to  seek.  Thy  love  to  know. 


B.  J.W. 


HYMN.— ALL  SAINTS'   DAY. 
I. 
Here  on  earth,  where  foes  surround  us. 

While  our  trembling  souls  within 
Feel  the  fetters  which  have  bound  us. 

Feel  the  vileness  of  our  sin, — 
Lord !  on  Thee  alone  relying. 

Strength  we  crave  to  burst  our  chain ; 
Ever  pleading,  ever  crying. 

Lord!  for  us  the  Lamb  was  slain! 
II. 
In  those  high  and  holy  regions 

Where  the  blest  Thy  praise  prolong. 
Cherubs  and  seraphic  legions 

Know  no  theme  of  nobler  song ; 
White-robed  saints,  that  there  adore  Thee, 

Throned  above  the  glassy  main. 
Sing,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  Thee,- 

Lord !  for  us  the  Lamb  was  slain ! 
III. 
Thus,  thy  Church,  whate'er  her  dwelling, 

Heav'n  above,  or  earth  below. 
One  harmonious  chorus  swelling. 

Loves  her  Saviour's  praise  to  show. 
Here  in  trial,  there  in  glory. 

Changeless  rings  th'  immortal  strain  ; 
Changeless  sounds  the  wondrous  story. 

Lord !  for  us  the  Lamb  was  slain ! 

B.  J.  W. 
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The  Editor  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  his  Correspondents, 


ON   THE  COTTAGE -ALLOTMENT   SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  year  1828,  (before  that  excellent  institution,  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  had  begun  to  publish  their  papers  illustrative  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  letting  portions  of  land  to  the  poor,)  a  small  pie<;e  of  land  was 
enclosed  on  the  property  I  now  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  to  the 
labouring  poor  at  a  moderate  rent.  I  will  concisely  state  the  facts  which  this 
experiment  has  hitherto  furnished,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  my  mite  of 
information  for  the  general  benefit. 

Amount  of  land  enclosed,  3  acres. 

Cost  of  enclosure  (a  substantial  dike,  planted  with  furze),  51.  7s. 

Rent  of  land,  as  occupied  by  the  poor,  at  6s.  the  rood,  3/.  12s. 

Rent  of  the  same  before  enclosure,  at  10*.  per  acre,  or  2s.  6d.  per  rood,  ll.  10s. 

Number  of  occupants,  9- 

It  was  originally  designed  that  3  acres  should  be  occupied  by  12  tenants, 
each  having  a  rood  of  land  ;  but  as  some  were  more  industrious  than  others, 
and  wished  to  have  the  pieces  which  the  less  industrious  were  willing  to  give 
up,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  3  of  the  12  allotments  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
labourers  holding  tivo  allotments  each.  In  this  manner  one  tenant  occupies 
half  an  acre,  which  he  has  cropped  with  barley,  of  which  he  had  an  excellent 
crop  ;  and  as  his  two  allotments  lie  longitudinally,  one  at  the  end  of  the  other, 
he  has  been  able  to  use  the  plough  in  cultivating  them.  With  the  exception 
of  this  barley,  all  the  rest  of  the  land  is  now  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the 
crops  are  generally  very  good  ;  diftering  only  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  attention  that  may  have  been  bestowed  on  them.  The  surround- 
ing common,  out  of  which  the  allotments  were  taken,  is  capable  of  keeping 
nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  hoofed  stock,  and  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
benefit  as  well  as  the  practicability  of  the  system,  being  full  of  furze-brakes, 
pits,  and  morasses,  whitened  all  over  by  the  barren  cotton-grass.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  land  now  actually  under  cultivation,  and  yielding,  with 
certain  benefit  to  the  poor,  ll.  4s.  per  acre,  or  an  increased  rent  of  14s.  per  acre. 
The  poor  were  allowed  to  continue  a  little  in  arrear  in  the  first  years,  till  they 
should  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  and  accordingly 
the  arrears  at  Lady-day,  1830,  were  6s. ;  Lady-day,  1831,  ll.  10s.  ;  and  at 
Lady-day,  1832,  3/.  12s.,  or  a  year's  rent  of  the  whole  piece.  Since  last 
Lady-day,  however,  1/.  12s.  of  the  above  sum  has  been  paid,  and  the  whole 
will  be  collected  during  the  present  week,  when  the  poor  receive  their  wages 
for  the  hay  harvest.  I  say  this  with  confidence,  because  they  are  exceedingly 
desirous  of  retaining  their  allotments,  and  these  are  now  too  valuable  for  them 
to  run  any  risk  of  losing  them  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  crop  of  each  rood  is 
worth,  at  least,  three  times  the  rent  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  as  far  as  the 
landlord  is  concerned,  there  is  an  immediate  benefit  to  myself  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  piece  of  very  rough  land  ;  and  the  increased  rent  of  three  years  (or 
61.  4s.)  has  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  the  first  enclosure  ;  not  to  say  that 
the  enclosure  itself  was  a  benefit,  by  employing  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor 
during  the  winter  season,  when  work  is  very  scarce  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor  themselves,  as  well  as  to  save  trouble  to  the  col- 
lector, I  shall  in  future  require  a  punctual  payment  of  rent ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  engaged  myself  to  give  (another  year)  three  rewards,  one  of  8s.,  and 
two  of  6s.,  to  the  best,  and  the  two  next  best  tenants  of  the  allotments  who 
Vol.  U.—Sept.  1832.  f 
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shall  have  produced  the  best  crops  without  injuring  the  land.    The  umpires  to 
be  chosen  by  the  poor  themselves. 

This  will  not  only  stimulate  some  of  them  to  greater  industry,  but  will  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  as  more  manure  will  certainly  be  employed 
bv  those  who  have  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  prizes,  the  lowest  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  rent.  In  order  to  secure  the  land  from  ill- 
treatment  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  less  industrious,  it  must  be  stipu- 
lated that  every  tenant  shall  either  manure  his  portion  annually,  or  so  change 
the  crops  as  to  make  this  unnecessary. 

Effects  of  the  above  Experiment. 

The  experiment  has  been  too  limited  in  extent  to  allow  me  to  attribute 
entirely  to  this  cause  the  non-increase  of  the  poors'  rate  within  the  last  few 
vears ;' though  I  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  has  contributed  to  that  effect.. 
The  poors'  rates  have  been 

for  1827 £309     3  11 

1828 309     2     2i 

1829 287  14  11 

1830 304   10     \l 

The  accounts  for  1831  are  not  before  me  ;  but  the  amount  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  with  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  that  of  the  present 
year  will  certainly  not  be  greater. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  system  is  more  clearly  demonstrable,  and  I  should 
attribute  to  the  honest  industry  of  the  poor  in  cultivating  in  the  evening  their 
ow^n  bits  of  ground,  the  non-increase  of  drunkenness  among  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infliction  of  three  beer-shops  since  the  Act  authorising  those  nuisances. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  in  my  own  parish  the  beneficial  effects  of  an 
allotment  system  will  necessarily  be  less  perceptible  from  the  circumstance 
that  almost  every  cottage,  however  poor,  has  already  a  tolerable  garden  attached 
to  it.  And  I  might  add,  that  nothing  but  this  circumstance — the  possession  by 
the  poor  of  good  potato  grounds — could  have  enabled  them  to  live  with  mo- 
derate comfort  on  the  low  wages  they  receive,  without  raising  the  poors'  rate 
to  a  much  more  formidable  height  than  that  which  it  has  attained.  The  wages 
of  a  labouring  man  in  summer,  with  cyder  or  beer,  are  only  eight  shillings  a 
week  ;  and  in  the  winter,  only  seven.  Those  of  a  woman,  four  shillings  in 
summer,  and  three  in  winter ;  those  of  a  boy  or  girl  (on  an  average),  two 
shillings  in  summer,  and  one  shilling  and  six-pence  per  week  in  winter.*  At 
the  same  time  that  the  wages  are  thus  low,  the  poors'  rate  of  a  tolerably  large 
parish  (2031  acres,  1  rood,  19  poles)  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  more  than 
300/.  per  annum,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has  decreased  rather  than 
been  augmented ;  the  rates 

for  1818  being  £537    0     1§ 

1819 418     2     3^ 

1820  367     4     1 

1821 358  13     6  and  so  forth. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  is  the  circumstance  that  nearly 
all  the  parish  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor  (myself),  and  that  no  new 


•  Since  I  have  come  to  reside  in  the  parish,  (that  is  very  recently,)  I  have  made 
a  beginning  towards  raising  the  wages,  by  giving  six-pence  a  week  more  to  my  own 
workmen,  and  choosing  such  as  would  work  well.  Trifling  as  this  addition  may 
appear,  it  is  all  that,  with  any  i)ro|)riety,  could  be  done  at  present,  and  I  have  made 
it  under  a  conviction  that  a  better  rate  of  payment  by  wages  would  not  only  make  the 
poor  man  more  independent,  and  might  lead  him  to  be  provident,  but  would  save 
the  parishioners  from  the  miserable  and  ruinous  i)ractice  of  making  up  wages  from 
the  rate,  which  has  the  direct  effect  of  promoting  imprudent  marriages,  and  thereby 
entails  accumulated  difficulties  on  every  \vxxii\\  in  the  kingdom. 
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cottages  have  been  erected  on  the  principal  estate  ;  but  the  degree  of  comfort 
enioved  by  some  of  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  deplorably  low  wages  they 
receive,  is  probably  owing  to  the  largeness  of  the  gardens  attached  to  their 
cottages  ;  or,  in  other  W'ords,  to  a  long -continued  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
cottage-allotment  system  under  another  form. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Rumpisham,  Dorset,  Arthur  Johnson. 

July  I6th. 


THE  NATION  CALLED  CHALDEES. 

I  WILL  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  name  of  a  nation,  by  reason  of  what  has 
somewhat  recently  been  said  of  it  by  a  lamented  author,  in  a  w^ork  which  has 
appeared  without  his  last  corrections,  "The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Nicholl,  No.  3." 
The  author  of  that  volume  was  unfortunately  rather  more  inclined  to  dwell 
with  the  Germans  in  an  ideal  world  of  words  than  with  us  in  the  world  of 
things ;  a  leaning  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  scholars  whose 
peculiar  strength  is  the  knowledge  of  many  and  of  rare  languages.  There  is 
no  strength  in  man  which  has  not  its  own  concomitant  weakness ;  and 
Protevangiles,  Vedas,  and  Chou-kings  pass  like  gnats  through  the  oesophagus 
of  an  orientalist, 

Terach,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  migrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chasdim,  where 
they  had  been  settled;  and  his  second  son,  Nachor,  abode  at  a  place  in  Meso- 
potamia, therefore  called  The  City  of  Nachor.  (Gen.  xxiv.  10.)  Chasad  or 
Chesed  was  one  of  Nachor's  sons,  and  the  Chasdim,  properly  so  called,  are 
said  to  be  his  descendants,  expressed  by  the  regular  plural  of  their  progenitor's 
name ;  as  are  those  of  Cush  by  Cushim,  and  of  Dedan  by  Dedanim.  The 
thing  seems  so  plain  in  all  respects  that  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Nothing  is  known  of  their  early  history,  except  that  some  bands  of  them 
pillaged  the  territory  of  Job.  Many  ages  afterwards,  Nabonassar,  a  Chaldee, 
made  Babylon  independent  of  the  Assyrian,  and  established  in  it  the  short 
and  splendid  dynasty  of  Chaldee  kings  or  royal  Chasdim. 

But  Dr.  Nicholl  (lending  himself  to  Michaelis  and  other  foreigners)  had 
become  persuaded  that  the  Chaldees  of  Nabonassar  were  a  fierce  nomadic 
people  of  the  Scythian  type  or  character,  and  entire  strangers  to  the  then 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia  and  to  the  East-Syriac  language,  commonly  (but,  as 
he  would  have  it,  falsely)  termed  Chaldaic.  Yet  the  argument,  w^hich  Teu- 
tonic diligence  has  elaborated  to  this  effect,  is  not  a  cobweb  sufficient  to  bind 
a  fly. 

The  notion  of  their  nomadic  character  rests  exclusively  upon  the  acts  com- 
mitted by  some  of  them  in  the  days  of  Job.  By  that  rule,  king  Edward  the 
Confessor  might  be  compared  to  the  piratical  sea-kings  who  ravaged  the 
Littus  Saxonicum  of  Britain,  or  the  French  knights  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt 
to  the  followers  of  Clodion  the  Long-haired.  And,  taking  it  even  thus,  we 
should  be  assuming  that  all  the  Chaldceans  of  Job's  time  were  wandering  rob- 
bers, in  the  teeth  of  his  own  declaration,  that  his  oppressors  were  fugitive 
outlaws,  rejected  by  the  community  to  which  their  parents  had  belonged. 
(Job,  c.  30.) 

To  shew  that  their  language  was  not  the  East-Syriac,  Dr.  Nicholl  relies 
upon  the  names  of  the  Chaldee  kings,  for  which  he  finds  no  sufficient  et^'^mo- 
logy  in  the  language  now  called  Chaldaic.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
royal  titles  in  the  East  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere)  were  divine  appellatives ;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  Belshazzar,  Nabonassar,  Nebupolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonadius,  &c.,  are  names  compounded  of  the  names  of  their  gods ;  "  Bel 
boweth,  Nebo  stoopeth."  Now,  the  names  of  gods  were  in  the  language  of 
the  gods,  i.  e.  in  such  an  ancient  jargon  as  their  priests  cherished  and  pre- 
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served  from  the  clianges  of  time  and  circumstance,  in  obedience  to  the  pre- 
cept of  the  eastern  magi, 

'OvoftaTa  j3ap/3apa  firirroT  dWaKyQ. 

They  had  no  more  analogy  to  the  vernacular  tongue  than  Berber,  Quirinus, 
Angerona,  and  Mamurius  Veturius,  had  to  the  classical  Latin.  What  is  pe- 
culiarly true  of  divine  names  is  true  of  names  in  general.  If  Tiberius,  Drusus, 
Nero,  Otho,  Vespasianus,  Titus,  and  Trajanus,  be  Latin  words,  what  do  they 
mean.^  If  we  cannot  tell,  we  shall  yet  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  subdued  by  the  irruption  of  a  strange  race  of  shepherd 
kings. 

Scripture  affords  no  text,  upon  which  to  raise  up  the  paradox,  except  that 
in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed  "  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldee,"  im- 
plying that  it  was  no  matter  of  course  for  Babylon  to  have  Chaldean  kings. 
That  inference  is  not  unjust ;  but  neither  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  true 
application  of  it,  and  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  received  tenor  of  ancient 
history.  The  word  Chaldce  is  there  said  in  opposition  to  Assyrian,  and  not  to 
Babylonian,  because  the  Chaldees  of  Babylonia  had  been  subject  to  the  former 
nation  from  the  days  (probably)  of  Nimrod  to  those  of  Nabonassar.  Should 
some  future  chronicle  contain  these  words,  "  in  A.D.  1840,  Daniel  the  Irish- 
man began  to  reign  in  Ireland,"  we  cannot,  criticizing  by  anticipation,  presume 
that  such  chronicle  described  the  fresh  arrival  and  accession  of  a  stranger,  but 
rather  that  the  Norman  succession  of  Henry  Plantagenet  had  in  that  year 
given  way  to  some  indigenous  chieftain.  If  w^e  say,  that  after  Clodion,  Me- 
roneus,  and  Childeric,  the  Gaul  ^Egidius  was  king  of  France,  do  we  mean  that 
the  Gauls  W'ere  foreign  invaders  breaking  in  upon  the  Franks  ?  The  converse 
is  notoriously  the  truth.  If  we  say,  that  Vortigern  the  Briton  was  raised  to 
the  sovereign  power,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Britons  were  the  esta- 
blished inhabitants  of  this  island,  but  we  do  mean  to  imply  that  they  had 
long  ceased  to  be  its  established  rulers. 

Upon  such  grounds  as  these,  it  is  alleged  that  all  mankind  have  been  mis- 
taken, when  they  supposed  that  the  East-Syriac  language  was  the  Chaldaean, 
and  that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  astronomical  studies  of  Babylonia  were  the 
attainments  of  the  Chaldees.  (See  Serm.  3,  pp.  80,  81.)  Yet  was  that  fact  so 
highly  notorious,  that  the  very  name  Chaldee  was  used  by  Daniel  and  by  the 
profane  writers  in  general,  as  a  distinguishing  title  for  the  professors  of  that 
learning ;  losing,  for  the  moment,  its  national  import,  as  when  we  say  that 
the  Russians  are  GreeJcs,  that  certain  Greeks  are  Latins,  or  that  a  Christian 
has  turned  Jeuj.  (See  Dan.  v.  7,  H-  Herod,  i.  181.  Cicero  de  Div.  1.  p.  5. 
ed.  Hottinger.)  Berosus  was  "a  man  of  Chaldaean  birth  and  extraction,"  and 
professed  to  deliver  in  his  works  the  astronomy  and  entire  philosophy  of  tfie 
Chaldees.  (Joseph.  Apion  1.  s.  19.)  Had  he  been  able  to  visit  the  colleges  of 
Gottingen  and  Jena,  he  would  perhaps  have  known  better  who  he  was  him- 
self, and  what  he  was  about.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  no  fact  more 
indisputable  than  that  they  possessed  and  gave  their  name  to  that  system  of 
wisdom,  folly,  superstition,  and  roguery.  Their  being  a  race  of  nomad  war- 
riors is  quite  inconsistent  with  such  pursuits  and  studies.  The  Chaldee  system 
was  at  the  direct  antipodes  of  nomadism,  and  germane  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  who,  by  means  of  their  learning,  and  the  pacific, 
methodical,  and  fraudulent  organization  of  their  learned  men,  got  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  clans  of  early  Greece  and  Italy,  semi-nomadic  in  their  minda 
and  habits. 

"The  Chaldaeans  (says  Josephus)  are  descended  from  Arphaxad,  son  of 
Shera,  and  were  originally  called  Arphaxadaeans,  but  now  Chaldaeans ;"  that 
is  to  say,  Arphaxad  settled  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  bequeathed 
his  name  to  the  various  patriarchates  therein  established,  until  Chasad*s  family 
got  such  an  ascendancy  among  them  as  to  substitute  his  name,  as  the  name  of 
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Judah  has,  in  the  course  of  events,  supplanted  that  of  his  father  Jacob.  For 
which  a  probable  reason,  I  think,  is,  that  after  the  deplorable  apostacy  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  priesthood,  and  manufacture  of  idols  and  teraphim,  and  of  all 
the  juggling  mechanism  of  pagan  gods  and  oracles,  which  a  general  tradition 
has  ascribed  to  Terach,  "  the  father  of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  Nachor," 
descended  from  him  to  his  grandson  Chasad,  son  of  Nachor,  and  to  the  family 
of  Chasad  for  ever.  The  hypothesis  has  this  further  advantage,  that  it  ac- 
counts for  the  priests  or  mages  in  particular  having  retained  the  same  distinc- 
tive appellation  as  the  whole  nation  had  received  in  general. 

It  is  less  easy  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  the  Greeks  terming  them  Chair- 
daans,  unless  it  was  their  love  of  euphony.  A  small  nation  of  fierce  and  mer- 
cenary warriors  near  to  Armenia  and  to  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  were 
called  Chaldians  and  Chaldaeans,  by  which  latter  name  they,  and  they  only, 
were  known  to  Xenophon.  (Cyrop.  3.  c.  1,  2.  Anab.  4.  c.  3.  5,  c.  5.  7,  c.  8.) 
But,  if  we  do  not  know  by  what  name  that  people  called  themselves,  we  can- 
not derive  any  light  from  that  quarter.  It  is  probable  they  were  some  de- 
scendants of  Arphaxad  and  Chasad,  or,  at  least,  some  inhabitants  of  Chaldsea, 
removed  into  the  mountains  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Nineveh,  in  pursuance 
of  the  common  Asiatic  policy  of  transplantation.  Constantine  Porphyrogene- 
tas  (who  speaks  of  their  territory,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  theme  of  the  Eastern 
Empire)  is  confident  that  the  Chaldian  town  of  Goizan  was  situated  on  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  taken  away  by 
Salraanassar.  (-L.  1.  Them.  8.)  They  were  called  Chaldccans  (he  says),  and 
their  country  Chaldia,  because  Chaldsea  had  been  the  original  country  of  their 
forefathers. 

There  is  no  tradition  in  existence,  that  the  founder  of  the  Chaldee  dynasty, 
styled  Nabonassar,  Belesis,  or  Nanybrus,  was  a  nomad  invader,  or  anything 
else  than  a  Babylonian  and  a  worshipper  of  Venus  Mylitta.  The  Babylonians 
constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Achsemenidae,  in  point  of 
wealth,  that  one-third  of  its  annual  expenses  was  defrayed  by  them.  (Herod. 
1.  191.)  It  is,  therefore,  morally  impossible  that  Herodotus  should  omit 
them  in  his  minute  catalogue  of  Xerxes'  army,  yet  omitted  they  are,  unless 
they  are  the  people  there  called  the  Chaldees.  (Her.  vii.  63.)  The  Babylonian 
Sibyl,  otherwise  called  the  Chaldaean  Sibyl,  was  the  daughter  of  one  Berosus;  and 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  among  those  Hebrews  who  are  above  Palestine; — a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  descendants  of  Chasad  the  Hebrew.  (Paus.Phoc.  c.  13.) 
Dr.  Nicholl  is  forced  by  his  hypothesis  to  hold  that  the  Chasdim  only  "  re- 
tained possession  of  Babylon  till  their  power  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus."  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  Their  name  was  that  of  the  Babylonian  language,  literature, 
astronomy,  and  magic,  as  long  as  Babylon  and  Seleucia  existed. 

We  are  invited  to  believe  such  things  concerning  his  nation,  its  history,  and 
its  philosophy,  as  Berosus  himself  never  dreamt  o^  and  such  as  all  antiquity 
bears  witness  against  with  one  voice,  and  to  immolate  an  old  notorious  truth 
at  the  shrine  of  that  modern  Woden  or  Herminsaul,  the  Demon  of  Paradox. 
The  sacrifice  would  be  of  small  moment  in  itself,  and,  if  it  were  not  part  of  a 
system  which  has  gone  far  and  is  likely  to  go  farther,  hee  nugcs  sei'ia  ducunt. 

H. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  CATECHIZING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, 
I  PERCEIVE  that  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you.  May  I6th,  is  "anxious  to  impress  upon  his  clerical  brethren 
the  great  advantage  of  a  sermon  being  preached  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in 
the  morning."  I  much  wish  that  the  amiable  and  excellent  Professor  had, 
instead  of  this,  suggested  that  ''the  curate  of  every  parish  should  diligently. 
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upon  Sundays,  after  the  second  lesson,  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church, 
instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish,  sent  unto  him,  as  he 
should  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  the  Church  Catechism."  Tliis  prac- 
tice would  be  productive,  I  am  convinced,  of  all  the  good  effects  which  the 
learned  Professor  describes  as  resulting  from  the  practice  which  he  has 
adopted  in  his  own  parish  with  regard  to  an  afternoon  sermon,  and  I 
speak  on  this  subject  from  actual  and  long  experience.  It  has  so  happened 
that  I  have  had  the  charge  of  the  same  agricultural  parish  for  the  last  twenty 
3'ears,  and  during  that  time  have  invariably  catechized  the  children  as  the 
Rubric  referred  to  above  directs.  The  plan  has  been,  to  select  for  this  public 
instruction  such  children,  out  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  as  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  would  be  confirmed  the  next  opportunity.  These  children,  immediately 
after  the  second  lesson,  stand  in  order  before  the  reading  pew,  and  are  from 
thence  questioned  and  instructed  in  some  part  of  the  Church  Catechism.  And  here 
they  do  not  simply  repeat  any  formal  answers  which  they  may  have  previously 
learnt,  nor  are  they  even  asked  questions  to  which  their  attention  has  very 
recently  been  directed  ;  but  the  endeavour  is  so  to  question  them  that  the 
answers  returned  may  shew  that  they  are  either  fully  acquainted,  or  are  not, 
with  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the  same  are  most  adrairal)ly 
summed  up  in  the  catechism.  And  further,  that  the  children  may  not  feel 
indiflferent  as  to  what  answers  they  shall  make,  they  are  allowed  to  take 
places  ;  and  the  child  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  class  at  the  conclusion,  is  after- 
wards rewarded  by  a  ticket  of  merit,  convertible,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  into 
money.  The  benefits  resulting  from  this  system  of  religious  instruction 
are  not  confined,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  to  the  children,  but  extend 
to  their  parents,  many  of  whom  are  frequently  as  ignorant  as  the  children 
themselves,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  families  of  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen ;  and  certainly,  speaking  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  should  say,  that,  in  my  own  private  judgment, 
an  afternoon  sermon  in  ray  parish  would  not  have  been  productive  of  nearly 
so  much  good  as  I  humbly  conceive  to  have  resulted  from  this  system  of  cate- 
chizing. Indeed  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  to  our  negligence  in  this  matter,  and 
also  to  our  neglect  in  regard  to  the  jiubiic  administration  of  baptism,  we  may 
principally  attribute  the  erroneous  notions  which  are  now  commonly  prevalent. 
—Allow  me,  before  I  conclude  this  letter,  to  add,  that  in  my  own  humble 
opinion,  what  is  now  principally  wanted  by  us,  as  to  Reform  in  the  church 
generally,  is — not  to  be  so  prone  to  conceive  that  we  can  amend  what  those 
Reformers  have  happily  bequeathed  to  us,  who  were  confessedly  much  wiser 
and  better  than  we  are — but  rather  to  listen  to  their  instructions  with  more 
deference,  to  endeavour  more  diligently  to  follow  their  steps,  and  only  to  make 
the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  already  in  theory,  the  same  also  in  practice. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
July  24</i,  1832.  A  Country  Clergyman. 


PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 


As  you  encourage  your  clerical  readers  to  supply  you  with  any  information 
which  may  tend  to  set  the  "  doings"  of  the  Church  in  a  fair  light,  and  at  the 
same  time' thus  to  stimulate  others  in  the  cause  of  Christian  charity  and  good 
will  towards  the  poor,  I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning a  parish  which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  writer  nine  years,  and  where 
the  whole  income  is  paid  to  the  curate  by  a  non-resident  vicar.  Salary  150/. 
per  annum. 
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The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  in  number  about  1900,  in  two  town- 
ships. Two  full  services  on  the  sabbath  day.  There  are  two  day  schools  (one 
on  the  national  plan)  and  four  Sunday-schools  ;  in  the  latter  there  are  about  300 
scholars.  I  have  been  able,  by  exertion,  to  provide  all  books  and  rewards  for 
these  scholars,  as  prayer  books,  bibles,  testaments,  and  tracts.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  establish  one  Sunday-school  where  it  was  much  wanted,  and  where 
there  are  seventy  scholars  taught,  in  a  room  purposely  built  by  the  kindness  of 
"  the  Squire."  A  lending  library,  for  the  general  use  of  the  parish,  has  been 
set  on  foot  eight  years,  during  which  time  I  have  attended  to  it  once  a  fortnight; 
we  have  150  volumes  of  books  in  it,  chiefly  from  the  list  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

There  are  two  benefit  sick  clubs  in  the  parish,  both  supported  by  the  vicar 
and  curate,  as  members ;  one  of  these  is  called  the ''  Free  Gift."  As  the  Free  Gifts 
have  a  peculiar  character  with  respect  to  their  formation  and  mode  of  operation 
as  sick  clubs,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  short  notice  of  ours.  Ex.  gr.  Sixty 
persons  agree  to  pay  to  a  sick  member  of  the  Society  2c?.  per  week  each,  which 
will  give  106\,  but  the  weekly  contributions  to  all  the  sick  members  (should 
there  be  more  than  six  on  the  list)  is  never  to  exceed  one  shilling ;  then  that 
shilling  must  be  divided  amongst  the  whole  of  the  sick  members.  Independently 
of  this  each  member  pays  3s.  per  annum  to  a  surgeon  for  medical  attendance, 
which  covers  the  whole  charge  of  medicine  &c.  &c.  They  are  permitted  to 
transact  their  business  at  the  school,  nor  do  they  ever  meet  at  a  public-house. 
There  is  no  fund,  so  that  should  there  be  no  sick  members  of  the  sixty,  there 
are  no  contributions.  1  am  aware  that  objections  may  be  made  against  these 
Societies,  but  it  was  supported  here  because  it  was  thought  that  any  institution 
having  in  view  the  voluntary  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  poor  man 
towards  mutual  relief  in  sickness  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  discouraged  by 
a  resident  minister,  who,  in  my  case,  preaches  a  Free  Gift  sermon,  and  makes 
a  present  of  a  piece  of  Free  Gift  beef  for  their  annual  dinner.  I  am  aware  that 
the  only  unobjectionable  plan  for  payment  in  sickness,  and  an  annuity  after 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  one  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  of 
Southwell,  and  which,  to  his  honour,  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  the  old  benefit 
clubs. 

We  have  also  a  "  Provident  Society"  for  the  purchase  of  coals  or  clothing 
for  the  poor  at  Christmas.  The  first  year  it  was  established  the  poor  subscribed 
in  six  months  35/. ;  the  second  year,  72/. ;  this  year  they  will  have  subscribed 
upwards  of  75/.  Any  poor  family  is  permitted  to  contribute  weekly  on  a 
Saturday  night,  at  the  school  house,  either  6c/,  or  4c/.  or  2d.,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  contributor,  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  that  is,  from  June 
to  December ;  and  to  every  shilling  thus  subscribed  is  added  "id.,  or  one-fourth, 
from  a  fund  raised  in  the  parish  by  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy. 
Thus:— . 

d.  s.    d.  s.    d.  s.     d. 

John  Thomas  ...  26  weeks  at  6    subscribed... 13    0    added,. .3    3    total. ,,16    3 

Ann  Smith  4         88       —        20      —      10    8 

R.  Jackson 2         44       —        10      —        54 

Each  of  these  sums,  with  the  additional  threepences,  is  laid  out  in  coals, 
blankets,  linen,  bed- covers,  sheeting,  cotton,  flannel,  bed-tick,  or  in  fact  any 
articles  that  may  be  required  by  a  poor  family  at  the  most  inclement  season  of 
the  year.  Many  of  the  contributors  have  found  that  they  had  a  pound's  w^orth 
of  articles  for  their  13s.  economically  saved,  because  the  whole  was  bought  for 
ready  money.  Upwards  of  ninety  pounds  will  be  expended  this  year  in  one 
parish,  by  the  simple  operation  of  inducing  the  poor  to  try  the  experiment  of 
saving  a  small  sum  weekly,  and  by  shewing  the  rich  the  great  good  to  be 
effected  by  a  sum  under  21.  properly  expended. 

Two  years  ago  a  representation  was  made  to  the  vicar  that  much  good  might 
be  done  by  appropriating  one  of  the  glebe  fields  for  garden  ground  to  ten  poor 
families,  at  a  small  rent ;  he  readily  complied  with  the  request,  and  a  field  of 
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three  acres  was  fixed  upon  near  the  village,  which  is  now  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
cultivation.  The  rents  are  paid  to  me  regularly  every  half  year ;  and  at  Christ- 
mas last  the  holders  of  these  lots  declared  that  the  profit  of  them  was  from 
3/.  15*.  to  5/.  15s.  each.  That  profit,  I  know,  consisted  in  a  great  degree  in 
their  labour,  but  that  labour  would  never  have  been  called  forth  had  not  these 
persons  had  a  small  plot  of  land  to  cultivate  at  over  hours  of  regular  work. 

During  my  ministration  here,  I  have  attended  the  death-bed  of  more  than 
one  hundred  persons ;  and,  in  times  of  distress  and  sickness,  I  humbly  hope 
I  have  "  never  turned  away  my  face  from  a  poor  man." 

The  above  sketch  would  never  have  been  written  had  you  not,  Mr.  Editor, 
so  earnestly  invited  your  readers  to  address  you  on  what  is  doing  in  various 
districts  by  the  clergy,  that  your  lay  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  labourer  be  not  worthy  his  hire,  and  whether  150/.  of  church  property  is 
too  much  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  duties  of  a  parish. 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

July  16, 1832.  A  YoEKSHiRE  Curate. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  BOWLES'S  LIFE  OF  KEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — An  admission  of  this  in  the  British  Magazine  is  requested,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Ken,"  as  on  account  of  the  impotence 
of  the  attach  on  the  intolerance  of  English  Episcopacy. 

The  "  Life  of  Ken  "  was  written  purely  in  defence.  Sweeping  accusations 
had  been  brought  against  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Life  of  Ken,  I  published 
faithful  extracts,  besides  Milton's  withering  Curse,  from  printed  anti-episcopal 
sermons,  in  that  period  when  "  toleration  was  declared  to  be  Iniquity  es- 
blished  by  law !"  when 

"  Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ;" 

when  the  Calvinistic  Puritan,  from  Presbyterian  pulpits,  preaclied  murder  and 

BLOOD  ! 

What  is  the  triumphant  reply  to  such  documents  of  ruthless  intolerance  ? 
I  am  "  treated"  with  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  the  pious  and  primitive 
Saunderson !  What !  denouncing  all  other  creeds  and  sects,  in  the  fury  of  epis- 
copal fulminations  ?     No  !  simply  shewing  the  poor  good  man's  ultra  ideas  of 

PASSIVE    OBEDIENCE. 

With  the  same  triumphant  success,  the  great  Arminius  is  produced,  to  prove 
what  ?  that  the  greater  Calvin  was  not  a  most  ruthless  Persecutor  ?  no  such 
thing!  that  Arminius  called  him  —  "an  incomparable  interpreter  of 
scripture  !"  This,  at  least,  is  not  Oxford  logic !  "But  I  am  no  Theologian!" 
Oh  !  if  by  Theology  is  meant  the  Dogmas  of  that  great  Theologian,  or  any  part 
of  the  spirit  of  that  "  incomparable  interpreter  of  scripture,"  God  of  mercy 
keep  me  from  being  a  Theologian  ! 

Some  impassioned  expressions,  arising  from  innate  hatred  and  detestation  of 
all  intolerance,  and  religious  persecution,  may  seem  to  subject  me  to  the  charge 
of  writing  intemperately.  If  I  have  done  so,  I  retract  all  such  expressions, 
only  saying  the  warmth  was  occasioned  by  the  innumerable  passages  which 
lay  before  me,  from  Puritanic  and  Calvinistic  sermons,  absolutely,  as  I  have 
said,  crying  for  blood !  I  equally  regret,  if  I  have  done  injustice  to  any  sect  or 
individuals,  of  different  religious  persuasions  from  myself.     But,  "  I  am  a 
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Canon  residentiary  of  Salisbury  !'*  therefore  ray  motives  in  writing  raust  be 
obvious !     I  answer  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Camden — 

"  Others  of  thine  this  better  could  than  I, 
Then  for  their  pow'rs  accept  my  piety." 

But,  if  I  wrote  one  word  because  I  was  canon,  I  should  be  unworthy  to  hold  a 
pen.  Canon,  or  curate,  my  opinions  have  been  the  same,  having  in  youth  most 
attentively  read  the  writers  on  both  sides ;  and  if  in  my  old  age,  when  I  have 
given  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  I  am  a  canon,  without  being  indebted  to 
prince,  bishop,  or  peer,  I  have  been  a  curate  for  nearly  Jiff  een  years  without  pre- 
ferment at  all,  and  I  should  not  have  veered  from  one  sentiment  I  ever  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  if  I  had  been  a  curate  still,  literally — 

**  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

May  I  make  another  remark  on  the  personalities  in  this  criticism  on  a  book  ? 

"  Lord  Somers,  and  Lord  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  were  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Oxford." — (Edinburgh  Review.)  Indeed  !  Did  I  ever  say  a  word  as  to  a 
name  so  humble  as  mine  being  linked  with  names  so  illustrious  ?  And  this 
association  was  brought  in,  not  merely  to  excite  a  smile,  but  to  give  Mr.  Bowles 
his  due  estimation,  in  a  Latin  note ! 

The  names  of  Lords  Somers  and  Chatham  were  appealed  to  by  rae  in  answer 
to  Lord  King,  who  spoke  of  Oxford  as  the  dry  nurse  only  of  such  creatures  as 
Sacheverel.  I  quoted  the  illustrious  names  of  those  Whigs,  to  whom  the 
country  was  most  indebted,  to  prove  that  they  had  their  education  in  the  same 
high-church  university, — where 

"  Locke  led  reason  his  majestic  bride" — where 
A  Raleigh,  Hampden,  and  a  Somers  shone, — (Warton) 

Lords  Chatham  and  Somers  being  of  the  same  college. 

One  word  as  to  the  style  I  have  adopted.  The  Life  of  Ken,  embracing  also 
an  account  of  his  patron,  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  intended  to  be  a 
miscellany  of  narration,  "  poetry,  dialogue,  and  digression."  But  illustration 
has  been  thrown  on  some  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  English  history — on 
circumstances  of  unknown  and  delicate  interest,  which  made  Bishop  Ken  so 
adverse  to  the  government  of  king  William ; — on  the  times  of  fanatical  perse- 
cution ; — on  the  characters  of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  who,  1  have  conceived, 
suggested  the  solemn  spectacle  of  a  national  trial,  when  Charles  L  was  a  cap- 
tive.   The  motto  to  Milton's  *'  Ready  way  to  Establish  a  Common-wealth"  is 


"  et  nos 

Consilium  dedimus  Syll^." 

The  reader  will  find,  moreover,  the  only  information  that  exists  of  the  origin 
of  the  long  friendship  between  poor  Piscator  Walton,  Ken's  brother-in-law, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Morley. 

But  now,  in  Miltonic  phrase,  hear,  reader,  what  moved  me  to  indite  these 
miscellaneous  matters  in  a  style  so  various,  and,  peradventure,  which  thou, 
as  well  as  my  critic,  mightest  deem  somewhat  incongruous  with  the  solemnity 
of  episcopal  biography. 

It  was,  simply,  that  in  a  miscellaneous  history  I  might 


From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  j" 

and  that  I  might  avoid  that  most  besetting  sin  of  all  biography,  especially 
episcopal,  which  is  not  unaptly  ycleped — "Hum-Drum."  To  say  nothing 
that  fanatical  fury  might  well  move  "  alternate  scorn  and  horror,"  "  alternate 
laughter  and  tears," — the  sad  eloquence  of  Clarendon  and  the  laughter  of 
Hudibras.  Moreover,  I  remembered  the  interesting  digressions  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton, the  near  relation  of  Ken. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  adopt  the  style  I  have  used.     But  the 
Vol.  ll.^Sept,  1832.  g 
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Life  of  Ken  is  before  the  candid  and  fair  judging,  not  only  critical  "skir- 
mishers \"  I  cannot  conclude  what  is  written  better  than  with  ''  Great 
Tom!"  I  can  smile  at  this  part  of  the  "meri-y"  criticism,  as  much  as  any 
reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  Aberdeen  to  Oxford.  But  it  would  have 
been  fair  to  have  given  some  portion  of  the  context.  "  A  church-going  bell," 
in  the  long  dismal  reign  of  the  puritans,  was  idolatrous,  and  all  belfries  silent. 
Dr.  Fell  gave  this  bell,  in  his  exuberant  anti-puritan  feelings,  after  the  resto- 
ration, as  much  as  to  say  to  the  shuddering  saints  within  its  hearing,  "  now 
you  shall  hear  a  bell  indeed  !"  I  could  not  well  omit  this  incident,  but  the 
reviewer  has  taken  care  to  omit,  what,  if  a  fair  man,  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
ray  sentiments  on  Fell.  I  extract  the  passage.  "  He  (Dr.  Fell)  should  have 
answered,  when  the  king  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Locke,  '  Sir,  I  have  eaten 
the  bread  of  adversity  for  not  obeying  the  Parliament,  and  I  shall  never  con- 
sent to  expel  an  innocent  man,  though  I  eat  the  bread  of  adversity  and  poverty 
again.'  "* — Life  of  Ken. 

These  are  trifles,  but  surely  I  have  ground  to  remonstrate,  both  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  Christian  minister,  when  the  death  scene  of  Charles  IL  is  quoted  and 
the  conclusion  left  out,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  awful  scene  of  death  was  a 
matter  of  ridicule !  Whereas,  if  the  whole  passage  had  been  quoted,  (and 
three  lines  would  have  been  sufficient,)  it  would  have  been  seen  that  my  inten- 
tion was  to  shew  how  inefficient  were  all  the  outward  shows  and  solemnity  of 
absolution,  when  the  heart  of  the  dying  libertine  was  "  unchanged.*' 

The  words  which  would  have  explained  the  whole,  and  which  were  omitted, 
are  these  : — "And  he  goes  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings,  with  these 
words  trembling  on  his  tongue — they  shew,  at  least,  his  kindness  of  heart,  but 
shew  also  how  far  that  heart  was  from  Christian  conversion." — Life  of  Ken. 

"  My  small  baton"  consists  of  a  few  "  small  unanswerable  facts,"  but 
there  are  many  errors  and  oversights  which  the  reviewer  has  passed  over,  and 
for  which  I  thank  him. 

W.L.BOWLES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  extracts  from  the  Congregational  Magazine 
for  December,  1831,  as  specimens  of  the  fairness,  truth,  and  liberality  of  some 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

P.  718.  Acts  xiv.  23,  is  referred  to  for  proof  of  the  practice  of  the  first 
churches  electing  their  own  pastors. — See  the  passage. 

P.  753.  "The  Church  of  England  says  that  no  Englishman,  Irishman,  or 
Welshman,  shall  have  any  commerce  with  heaven,  except  in  liturgies  and 
prayer  books,  and  on  spots  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishops  ! ! !" 

In  p.  771,  the  Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  are  termed  "  Societies  for  circulating 
semi-pelagian  tracts,  and  supporting  semi-pelagian  teachers." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  preceding  page  we  find  this  remark  upon  a 
new  publication—"  The  pious  and  evangelical  Commentary  of  Bishop  Home 


*  The  critic's  judgment  on  the  biographer  is  a  critic's  assertion.  He  who  in  these 
days  defends  the  altars  of  liis  reviled  church,  knows  on  wliat  penalty.  I  have  testi- 
monies of  which  I  niiglit  M'ell  be  proud,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
critic.  It  might  be  proper  for  ine,  before  I  lay  down  the  pen,  to  remark,  respecting  the 
National  Church,  which  I  have  had  the  hardihood  to  deem  "  Apostolic  and  Catholic," 
thnt  every  child  rci)eating  his  creed,  ])rofesses  to  Iwlievc  in  "  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,"  and  that  (""hurch  "  I  believe  "  to  be  both  Apostolic  and  (\atholie,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  prinutive  church  before  it  was  corrupted  by  the  innovations  of  popery 
or  Puritanism,  1  should  be  justly  amenable  to  the  censure  of  making  wliat  was 
particular  universal,  had  I  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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stamps  it  with  a  currency  of  sterling  value"  ?  Most  of  your  readers  are,  I 
dare  say,  aware  that  this  "  pious  and  evangelical  commentary  "  is  among  the 
books  circulated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

4>. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, 
You  have  felt,  no  doubt,  in  common  with  myself,  the  evils  which  arise  from  a 
want  of  efficient  discipline  in  our  church.  To  be  classed,  though  only  in 
name,  with  the  careless  and  abandoned,  has  a  disheartening  effect  upon  every 
serious  mind.  There  is  a  want  of  sympathy  to  urge  the  well-disposed  to 
earnest  exertion.  However  any  may  disgrace  themselves  as  the  true  children 
of  Christ,  nothing  is  lost  in  their  outward  designation.  They  are  still  nominal 
members  of  the  church,  and  still  enjoy,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  same 
fellowship  and  "  communion  of  saints"  as  before. 

I  believe  that  it  is  from  this  cause,  as  much  as  from  any  other,  that  so  many 
serious  persons  join  the  ranks  of  dissent.  I  will  mention  a  case  which 
occurred  in  my  own  parish,  because  I  believe  that  it  represents  a  very  nume- 
rous class.  A  young  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  attached  to  me,  and  to 
have  profited  by  my  ministry,  deserted  the  church  and  joined  himself  to  a 
dissenting  congregation.  I  questioned  him  on  the  grounds  of  his  conduct. 
He  replied,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  a  decidedly  religious 
body' — to  a  class  of  men  who  openly  professed  a  more  than  common  serious- 
ness in  religion  ;  that  it  rQmoved  him  from  many  temptations ;  that  he  was 
no  longer  persecuted  to  join  in  pursuits  that  he  disapproved  ;  he  w^as  consi- 
dered to  have  taken  a  decided  part,  and  was  left  to  follow  his  own  way  in 
peace  ;  that  whilst  he  belonged  to  the  church,  in  which  no  line  was  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  the  pious  and  the  profligate,  he  had  been  in  perpetual 
danger. 

These  feelings  appear  to  me  to  operate  very  widely,  and  to  deserve  our  best 
consideration.*  How  far  the  evil  may  be  met  by  any  of  the  projected  reforms 
in  the  church  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  wise  to 
examine  whether  we  have  not  the  power  within  ourselves  of  correcting  the 
mischief;  whether,  without  waiting  for  any  change  from  without,  or  laying 
the  burden  on  others,  we  may  not  establish  a  discipline  among  ourselves, 
which  shall  give  countenance  to  the  more  serious  part  of  our  flocks,  and  knit 
more  closely  together  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  amongst  those  who 
desire  to  be  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

With  this  view,  I  have  sketched  out  a  plan  in  conjunction  with  a  judicious 
and  zealous  clergyman  in  this  diocese,  and  have  determined  in  the  first  place 
to  submit  it  to  you,  that,  if  you  approve,  it  may  become  more  generally  known 
through  your  review,  and  the  opinion  of  our  brethren  be  ascertained  on  the 
subject. 

The  outline  of  the  proposed  system  is  this — 

That  a  Society  be  established  in  every  parish,  to  be  united  and  governed  by 
the  following  Rules  : — 

That  the  Clergj^raan  be  the  head  of  each  Society. 

That  it  be  open  to  every  individual  who  either  has  been  confirmed,  or  is 

of  age  to  be  confirmed. 
That  every  member  bind  himself  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  church, 
by  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  four  times  a  year  at  the  least. 


*  Of  course  this  admission  does  not  justify  the  reasonableness  of  these  feelings. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  errors  of  a  meddling  and  restless  age  to  concern  itself  with  the 
spiritual  state  of  others  more  than  its  own,  and  to  reject  all  advantages  offered  to  itself 
on  the'  pretence  that  others  do  not  enjoy  thera,  or  abuse  them. — Ed. 
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That  any  member  who  is  absent  from  church  for  two  Sundays  succes- 
sively, without  sufficient  cause  or  explanation,  be  declared  to  have 
separated  from  the  Society. 

That  in  any  case  where  the  Clergyman  has  thought  it  right  to  dissuade 
any  member  from  receiving  the  Sacrament,  the  fellowship  of  that 
member  with  the  Society  be  considered  to  be  suspended  until  he  be 
re-admitted  to  that  ordinance. 

That  the  members  of  this  Society  be  the  special  objects  of  the  pastoral  visi- 
tation of  their  Clergyman,  not  only  in  sickness,  but  in  health ;  and 
on  every  occasion  of  domestic  interest  on  which  they  may  desire  to 
see  or  consult  him. 

That  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  in  each  Society  be  printed. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  what  is  here  proposed,  is  but  a  general  outline, 
which  might  be  filled  up  by  each  individual  clergyman  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parish.  Some  might  make  family  prayer  one  condition  of 
membership.  Some  might  require  a  more  or  less  frequent  attendance  at  church 
or  at  the  Sacrament,  and  others  might  arrange  other  rules  to  facilitate  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  members.  But  it  seemed  best  to  leave  all  these 
points  open,  and  to  have  the  machinery  as  simple  as  possible,  that  no 
impediment  might  be  offered  in  any  place  to  the  introduction  of  the  system. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  I  have  the  test  of  experience  to  offer, — 
whether  I  have  tried  the  experiment  myself,  and  found  it  to  answer.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  have  not.  I  desire  first  to  have  the  support  and  encou- 
TEigement  of  my  brethren.  To  make  such  an  attempt  single-handed  is  not  to 
give  fair  play  to  the  system.  The  wider  the  circle  of  parishes  to  which  it  is 
extended,  the  greater  the  prospect  of  success.  One  will  encourage  another, 
and  the  flock  of  one  pastor  be  stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  a  neighbouring  fold. 
If  the  scheme  should  meet  with  encouragement  in  your  review,  and  be 
fostered  by  further  suggestions  from  yourself  or  your  correspondents,  I  shall 
gladly  submit  it  to  the  clergy  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  endeavour  to  secure 
their  co-operation,* 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Your's  faithfully, 

T.T.  P. 


SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 


Sir, — I  HAVE  now  before  me  eight  numbers  of  the  "  Saturday  Magazine,"  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  I  am 
glad  that  the  new  committee  has  commenced  its  labours  with  this  work,  and, 
on  the  whole,  am  much  pleased  with  the  execution.  While,  in  common  with 
other  publications  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  made  a  vehicle  for  much  instructive 
and  entertaining  matter,  the  principle  of  this  work  imperatively  requires  that 

*  The  proposal  in  this  letter  (viz. — the  institution  of  voluntary  associations,  which 
shall  confine  themselves  strictly  to  upholding  and  promoting  the  ordinances  and 
spiritual  discipline  of  tlie  churcli,)  deserves  most  serious  consideration.  The  writer, 
doubtless,  is  not  aware  that  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  one  which  originated  about 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
with  some  of  the  founders  of  that  venerable  Institution.  The  Societies  so  formed 
were  called  "  Religious  Societies,"  and  tliere  is  an  accountof  their  rules  and  objects 
written,  the  Kditor  believes,  by  Dr.  Woodward.  They  existed  very  long  in  many 
parishes,  with  very  great  advantage,  and  the  Editor  believes  that  even  now  tliey  exist 
in  or  near  Booking,  in  £ssvx.-.i^ED. 
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it  should  be  tinctured  with  Christian  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
observe  that  religion  is  not  introduced  in  a  hard,  didactic,  sermonizing  form. 
It  rather  diffuses  itself,  as  an  element,  throughout  the  whole  composition, 
giving  it  a  general  flavour,  and  in  no  respect  rendering  it  less  palatable  and 
attractive.  I  observe,  also,  that  the  tone  of  the  religious  matter  is  always 
kindly  and  cheerful ; — that  every,  thing  of  a  polemical  or  controversial  cast  is 
avoided  ;  —  and  that,  while  the  work  approves  itself  to  the  orthodox  church- 
man, it  contains  not  a  syllable  that  can  give  offence  to  the  most  bristling 
dissenter.  If  anything,  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  rather  too  high  a  tone.  The 
first  numbers  were  decidedly  so.  But  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  both  the 
matter  and  the  language  are  gradually  lowering  themselves  to  the  average 
standard  of  readers  of  works  of  this  class.  It  may  also  have  been  desirable, 
in  the  outset  of  this  work,  and  with  a  view  to  some  of  its  readers,  to  establish 
its  literary  character.  But  I  hope  that  the  conductors  will  remember  that  the 
great  field  of  its  operations  must  be  the  country ;  and  without  denying  con- 
siderable merit  to  some  of  the  original  articles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  advising 
them  not  to  be  ashamed  to  give  approved  passages  from  approved  authors. 
Such  extracts,  although  familiar  to  themselves,  will  probably  be  new  and 
interesting  to  most  of  the  persons  who  will  be,  or  who  ought  to  be,  their 
chief  readers.  I  must  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  whole  getting-up  of  the 
new  magazine.  In  its  wood-cuts  it  leaves  all  its  competitors  at  a  vast  distance 
behind  ;  they  are  really  wonderful.  I  am  glad  to  understand  that  the  circulation 
of  the  work  is  rapidly  extending  itself;  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  all  friends  of  the  Established  Church.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  diffusion  of  works  like  this,  at  once  amusing  and  edifying,  is  the  best 
way  to  extinguish  the  wretched  publications  which  of  late  have  issued  in  such 
portentous  numbers  from  the  revolutionary  and  infidel  press.  I  learn  with 
great  satisfaction  that  in  London  these  abominations  are  decidedly  on  the 
wane.  The  last  month  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
of  its  class.*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  causes  may  not  have  con- 
spired to  produce  this  happy  consummation  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  attribute 
some  of  the  honour  of  the  achievement  to  the  Saturday  Magazine. f 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  &c. 

C. 


*  This  Magazine  cannot  enter  on  politics.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  publi- 
cations which  assert  the  grossest  falsehoods  about  the  upper  classes,  which  caricature 
the  King,  openly  call  him  a  detestable  hypocrite  in  pretending  to  love  liberty,  stig- 
matize both  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  upper  classes  as  the  most  coarse, 
lewd,  and  debased  creatures  in  existence,  and  speak  of  the  clergy  and  church  in 
terms  of  the  same  kind— whether  such  works,  circulating  quite  unchecked  in  vast 
numbers,  and  among  the  poorest  and  least  informed  members  of  society,  can  fail  to 
produce  the  most  dangerous  consequences? — Ed. 

f  The  Editor  has  great  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  letter  of  a  correspondent 
for  whose  talents  and  character  he  entertains  the  highest  and  most  unfeigned  esteem. 
It  appears  to  him,  too,  that  his  correspondent  puts  the  matter  on  the  right  footing. 
The  Saturday  Magazine  is  published,  not  because  the  conductors  consider  it  as  advisa- 
ble, per  se,  that  they  who  have  little  time  for  reading  should  be  dragged  through  a 
course  of  desultory  and  exciting  novelties,  but  because,  when  publications  either 
mischievous  or  not  profitable  are  poured  in  on  them,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  the  easy  terms  on  which  these  publications  are  offered  will  ensure  their  recep- 
tion, it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  whether  the  friends  of  religion  are 
not  bound  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class  here  alluded  to  what  will  occupy  their 
time  and  thoughts,  and  though  not  so  good  for  them  as  the  steady  reading  and  re- 
reading of  Scripture,  and  a  few  well  chosen  books,  yet  will  save  them  from  evil,  and 
do  them,  by  God's  blessing,  some  little  good. 

There  is  indeed  no  subject  on  Avhich  men  get  wider  from  the  truth  than  on  this.  That 
the  clergy  are  the  enemies  o£ knowledge,  that  they  wish  to  keep  thcipeoplc i?i darkness, 
&c.  &c.,  is  the  ignorant  or  interested  cry  of  thousands,  especially  of  newspaper 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, 

As  I  conceive  that  your  Magazine  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the 

church,  by  the  authentic  details  which  it  has  furnished  to  the  public  of  the 

actual  value  and  circumstances  of  particular  benefices,  I  hope  you  w^ill  permit 

writers,  who  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  what  knotcledge,  eo  digna  nomine,  is. 
"Wliat  these  clamourers  mean  is,  in  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  a  hundred,  little  more 
than  a  smattering ;  in  the  hundredth  let  it  be,  if  they  will,  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  external  facts. 
Let  these  acquirements,  however,  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  he  who  possesses  them 
may  yet  remain  in  the  utmost  ignorance  of  all  real  knowledge.  When  the  clergy  have 
been  clamoured  down,  and  the  clamourers  have  every  thing  their  own  way,  it  yet  re- 
mains an  everlasting  truth,  which  their  puny  powers  cannot  alter,  that  we  know  only  what 
we  are,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  development  of  the  intellectual  being,  till  the 
moral  has  received  its  right  development.  We  may  talk  of  virtue,  self-sacrifice, 
public  spirit,  and  all  the  higher  graces  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  &c.,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  these  things ;  they  are  as  mere  mysteries  and  abstractions  to  us  as  the 
abstrusest  problems  of  algebra,  till  we  ourselves  are  holy,  and  have  ceased  to  be  selfish. 
On  these  grounds,  it  might  be  fully  maintained,  before  judges  able  to  understand  the 
question,  that  the  clergyman  who  did  his  duty  fully  to  a  flock  in  giving  them  oral 
instruction,  might,  though  not  one  of  them  could  read  or  write,  yet  present  a  large 
portion  who,  in  exquisite  apprehension  of  delicate  and  remote  truths,  should  put  to 
shame  all  tlie  clamourers  about  light  and  knowledge.  Still  more  might  it  be 
maintained,  that  they  who  can  enjoy  the  blessing  of  reading,  if  they  studied  Scrip- 
ture in  a  right  spirit,  with  a  very  few  well  chosen  books  besides,  want  nothing  more 
to  secure  the  most  ample  development  of  their  mental  powers,  and  the  noblest 
exertion  of  them  of  which  they  can  ever  be  capable.  And  it  might  be  still  farther 
argued,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  able  to  embrace  this  view  of  the  question,  that  such 
study  is  far  more  likely  to  be  profitable  to  them,  both  spirittialhj  and  morally,  than 
desultory  and  idle  reading.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  much  time,  what  is  so 
utterly  mischievous  and  destructive  as  the  habit  of  snatching  up  bits  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge  ?  Till  a  man  can  learn  to  avow  without  shame  that  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant of  many,  very  many,  darling  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  present  day,  he  will 
never  know  one  well,  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  never  develope  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  as  he  ought  to  do,  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  that  one.  And  if  this 
be  so  where  there  is  time,  what  must  be  the  case  where  there  is  not?  "  That  the 
soul  should  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good ;"  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
clergy  under  the  most  solemn  responsibilities  to  promote  the  growth  of  real  know- 
ledge, the  right  and  full  development  of  the  faculties  of  that  immortal  spirit  which 
God  lias  bestowed  on  man  to  the  fullest  pitch  of  which  those  committed  to  their 
charge  are  capable,  are  certain  truths.  But,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  and  abuse 
now  poured  on  the  church,  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  love 
her,  that  slie  did  not  recommend  the  mischievous  system  of  s]ireading  scraps  of 
knowledge,  and  then  boast  of  having  fulfilled  her  part  in  promoting  tlie  march  of 
intellect ; — that  she  did  not  advise  various  reading  to  those  who  have  little  time  for 
any,  and  call  this  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  felt 
by  talkers  and  writers  of  the  present  day  for  all  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
latest  novelties,  and  ready,  like  themselves,  to  discuss  every  subject  between  heaven 
and  earth,  the  clergy  (friends  of  ignorance  as  they  are)  can  produce  many  in 
the  remotest  depths  of  the  remotest  parishes,  whose  intellect  is  far  more  advanced 
(in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  words)  than  that  of  the  clamourers.  If  they  did  not 
desire  to  see  such  advancement,  they  would  be  the  basest  of  God's  creatures;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  them,  may  they  always  remember  that  such  advancement 
(procured  as  it  is  through  the  jjurification  of  the  moral  being,  by  God's  grace  and 
the  use  of  the  aids  he  oilers)  is  the  only  advancement  worthy  tlieir  attention  and 
anxiety — the  only  advancement  which  will  ever  benefit  its  possessors,  or  society  at 
large— the  only  advancement  which  will  be  thought  worthy  of  notice,  if  in  this 
world  a  time  sliall  ever  come  when  the  dynasty  of  talkers  shall  liave  passed  away,  and 
the  truth  be  known.  It  is  a  miserable  thing,  that  the  friends  of  tl>e  good  cause  are 
so  often  forced  into  measures,  in  their  own  judgment  not  advisable,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  evils  caused  by,  or  feared  from,  the  mischievous.     And  there  is  often 
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me  to  add  my  personal  eoe^periences  to  those  which  have  already  been  published 
by  "  A  Tithe-owner"  in  your  fifth  number,  and  several  other  incumbents  in 
vour  preceding  ones. 

My  education  during  the  fourteen  years  that  I  was  at  school  and  college. 


great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  expediency  ends  and  principle  begins.  This 
point  requires  and  deserves  great  vigilance  and  attention  ;  and  vt^ithout  regard  to 
clamour  and  obloquy,  the  moment  that  any  steps,  however  tempting  or  flattering, 
involve  the  introduction  of  a  false  principle,  they  should  be  renounced  at  once,  at 
whatever  risk  or  cost. 

Perhaps,  to  save  misapprehension,  it  may  as  well  be  added,  that,  in  speaking 
of  idle  or  desultory  reading,  no  reference  could  be  made  to  any  work  or  works 
which  gives  on  each  great  subject  of  interest,  whether  in  science  or  philosophy, 
sound  and  adequate  information,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  Such  works 
cannot  be  used  without  patient  thought,  and  they  who  will  and  can  bestow  patient 
thought  on  any  subject  are  well  entitled  to  every  assistance.  To  give  the  patient 
thinker  what  he  wants,  and  enable  him  to  improve  himself  in  what  regards  art  or 
science,  is  one  thing  (though  not  the  highest);  to  make  all  into  desultory  readers 
is  another. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  passage  in  the  Standard  newspaper  has 
been  observed  so  just  and  philosophical,  that  the  Editor  cannot  but  copy  it.  Why  is 
not  such  a  writer  and  thinker  as  this  rescued  from  slavery  to  the  daily  press  and 
temporary  politics,  and  placed  in  some  situation  where  his  powerful  mind  could  do 
lasting  good  to  the  world  ? — En. 

**  When  we  hear  the  enemies  of  a  church  establishment  canting  about  the  necessity 
of  national  education,  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  their  hypocrisy  or  their 
stupidity.  Considered  as  an  instrument  of  education  alone,  an  established  church  is 
an  engine  more  powerful  and  effective  than  ever  was  invented  by  human  wisdom. 
Education  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, nor  are  these  arts  essential  to  it.  It  has  been  often  asserted,  and  we  believe  with 
truth,  that  the  Irish  peasantry  are,  as  far  as  reading  and  writing  go,  a  more  educated 
people  than  the  English  ;  but  who  will  say  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  life,  putting 
aside  the  more  awful  consideration  of  hereafter,  the  Irish  are  as  well  educated  a 
people  as  the  English  ?  Here  is  all  the  difference — the  church  of  England  has 
educated  the  people  of  England  —  has  educated  the  unlearned,  for  all  primary 
purposes  of  national  and  individual  happiness  and  utility,  as  effectually  as  the 
learned  —  has  educated  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  by  oral  instruc- 
tion —  by  reflection  from  those  examples  which  it  has  formed — by  the  tradition 
of  divine  truths  received  from  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  by  the  domestic  priest 
and  patriarch  by  his  cottage  fireside.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  pure  church  constitutes 
the  best  system  of  education  for  a  great  people.  We  will  venture  to  say  that 
amongst  the  Bristol  rioters,  whether  of  November  or  August — among  the  Derby 
murderers — the  Nottingham  incendiaries,  no  church-going  person  is  to  be  found. 

"  Now,  if  the  Globe  gives  credit  for  the  last  assumption,  it  must  admit  that  the 
means  of  that  education,  which  it  seems  so  much  to  desire,  already  exist,  if  not  in 
suflScient  abundance,  as  least  to  as  ample  an  extent  as  the  party  to  which  the  Globe 
is  attached  will  permit.  The  real  enemies  of  education  in  this  country,  the  real 
obstructors  of  useful  knowledge,  are  they  who  would  contract  the  means  of  that 
which  must  ever  constitute  the  proper  wisdom  of  the  mass  —  or  they  who  would 
divert  the  people  from  it  by  trifling  pretences  of  knowledge,  of  no  value  and  of  no 
effect  but  to  inflate  with  false  pride — or  they  who,  by  exciting  angry  passions,  would 
leave  in  the  heart  no  room  for  the  love  of  God.  It  has,  no  doubt,  seemed  fit  to  Divine 
Providence,  that  some  among  his  creatures  should  trace  religious  truth  by  a  painful, 
intellectual  process,  from  the  proofs  so  lavishly  scattered  through  the  world  of  matter 
and  the  world  of  mind.  This  privilege  is,  however,  reserved  for  those  to  whom,  with 
His  divine  grace,  the  Almighty  has  given  leisure  also.  The  immense  majority 
of  mankind,  however,  no  less  precious  in  His  eyes,  must  arrive  at  religious 
impressions  by  shorter  and  more  direct  means,  still  employed  under  the  influence 
of  His  grace.  Of  these  means,  an  established  church  is  the  first;  and,  as  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  the  highest  knowledge,  an  established  church  must  every 
where  constitute  the  most  important  organ  of  state  education.  We  have  no 
objection   to  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  education,  whatever  be  the  motives 
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being  necessarily  upon  an  economical  scale,  cost,  I  should  think,  without 
reckoning  interest,  about  2500Z.  I  took  orders  rather  later  than  usual,  lived 
about  a  year  and  a  half  upon  a  curacy  of  60l.  a  year,  and  at  cight-and-twenty 
was  presented  to  a  rectory  of  about  350Z.  ayear,  in  a  very  desolate,  impracticable 
country,  200  miles  from  the  seat  of  my  birth,  and  the  residence  of  my  family 
and  friends.  My  house,  as  usual,  was  small  and  inconvenient,  and  the  alterations 
and  amendments  of  it  first  and  last  cost  me  about  450Z.  Having  held  this 
rectory  ten  years  I  quitted  it  for  a  vicarage  in  a  more  convenient  situation ;  and, 
as  I  flattered  myself,  with  a  larger  income,  such  increase  being  very  desirable, 
because  my  comforts  as  well  as  my  burthens  had  been  increased  since  my  pre- 
sentation to  my  first  benefice  by  a  wife  and  four  children.  Having  held  this 
vicarage  about  six  years  I  was  happy  enough  (and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Providence  for  the  blessing)  to  gain  in  the  adjoining  town  a  rectory 
of  rare  value  in  the  present  state  of  church  property.  By  the  acquisition  of  this 
benefice  1  am  sure  that  I  am  far  better  off  than  four-fifths  of  my  clerical  brethren, 
and  I  trust  that  I  am  conscious  of  being  better  off"  than  I  deserve.  But,  after 
all,  the  sum  total  of  my  success  is  this,  that  at  the  age  of  three-and-forty  I  have 
managed  by  great  exertion  to  acquire  by  my  two  livings  a  dear  life  income  of 
about  1 200/.  per  annum.  (I  ought  to  add,  that  500Z,  out  of  my  rectorial  income 
is  held  durante  bene  placito,  and  arises  from  an  annual  vote  of  vestry  and  the 
voluntary  grant  of  a  fluctuating  corporate  body.  If  these  voluntary  allowances 
were  withdrawn,  my  income  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  my  expenses  in  a 
wealthy  commercial  town.)  I  am  heartily  thankful  for  this  income,  and  do 
not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  may  seem  to  undervalue  it ;  but  still  it  is  nothing 
to  make  a  reformer  burst  with  indignation  in  such  a  country  as  England, 
where,  with  the  same  education  and  opportunities,  I  might  have  gained  3000L 
or  4000Z.  a  year  as  a  physician,  6000Z.  or  7000Z.  a  year  as  a  lawyer,  or,  as  a 
merchant,  might  have  realized  10,000Z.  or  20,000Z.  in  one  single  year.  Still, 
however,  I  am  a  pluralist,  and  I  will  relate  under  what  circumstances.  My 
vicarage  is  divided  into  five  ecclesiastical  districts,  four  of  which  have  their 
own  chapels  and  their  own  resident  ministers ;  the  fifth  alone  being  attached 
to  the  mother  church,  and  that  alone,  therefore,  benefiting  spiritually 
by  my  presence  or  losing  spiritually  by  my  absence.    This  district  thus 

of  founding  them ;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  he  who  founds  a  school  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  neglects  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  is  either  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite.  In  the 
foregoing  observations,  we  have  spoken  of  an  established  church  as  the  great  fountain 
of  national  education  ;  but  we  should  much  regret  to  be  understood  as  asserting^ 
that  the  means  of  Christian  education,  with  all  its  blessings,  may  not  be  found  among 
dissenters.  We  are  speaking,  however,  of  national  education,  and  therefore  refer  to 
the  national  establishment — tliat  establishment  which  is  no  less  useful  to  the  dissent- 
ing sects  of  Christians  in  this  country,  than  to  its  own  communicants.  To  admit 
that  all  who  profess  dissent  are  qualified  to  teach  either  religion  or  the  duties  of  civil 
life,  would,  we  fear,  be  going  too  far.  Indeed,  the  Globe  presents  us  with  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  with  one  sect  of  dissenters,  falsely  pretending  to  be 
Christians,  we  mean  with  the  Unitarians,  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves 
can  be  blasphemously  wrested  to  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  most  brutal 
sedition,  to  justify  even  the  adoption  of  the  "butcher  journal's"  suggestion, 
of  the  bludgeon  and  the  paving-stone.  The  text  adopted  by  a  fellow,  minister- 
ing at  Glasgow  to  a  Unitarian  congregation,  and  preaching  what  was  called 
a  reform  sermon,  was  the  following: — *  Go  through  the  gates,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  people,  cast  up  the  high-way,  gather  ye  the  stones ;'  the  sermon  being  a 
suitable  commentary  on  this  blaspliemously  perverted  text.  Now,  we  ask  those  who 
really  wish  for  the  education  of  the  people,  who  desire  their  instruction  in  that 
wisdom  which  is  first  *  pure,  and  then  peaceable,' — and  we  ask  Christian  dissenters, 
indifferently  with  churchmen — whether  an  established  church  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  people  from  a  preacher  such  as  this,  no  less  than  from  the  infidel  Taylor 
or  the  infidel  Carlile  ?" 
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attached  pays  me  nominally  about  lOOZ.  a  year  ;  whereas,  the  annual  charge 
upon  the  living,  including  the  curate's  salary  and  the  sum  paid  to  Queen  Ann's 
bounty  as  principal  and  interest  upon  money  borrowed  for  the  repairs  and 
enlargement  of  the  vicarage,  at  the  rate  of  13Z.  per  cent.,  amounts  to  186/. 
To  this  district,  therefore,  is  paid  86/.  more  than  I  receive.  The  other  districts 
have  their  own  churches  and  ministers,  and  all  pay  my  tithes  so  irregularly, 
that  out  of  a  nominal  income  of  about  340/.  per  annum  from  tithes,  238/.  are 
now  due ;  some  of  the  arrears  being  of  two  years  standing.  My  two  churches 
are  about  four  miles  asunder ;  I  reside  a  good  deal  in  my  vicarial  parish  during 
the  summer ;  and  should  reside  in  the  glebe  house,  if  it  were  not  fully  occupied 
by  the  curate  and  his  family,  whose  residence,  together  with  my  own,  causes  as 
great  an  expenditure  of  clerical  income  in  the  parish  as  in  any  parish  in 
England.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  single  benefice  in  England  where  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  income  received  is  spent  in  the  parish  than  mine.  To 
this  I  hope  I  may  add,  without  being  accused  of  boasting,  that  through  my 
instrumentality  a  church  with  a  parsonage  house  has  been  built  by  subscription 
in  a  populous  village  in  the  parish,  and  that  the  vicarage  house  has  received  an 
addition  of  two  good  sitting-rooms  and  three  bed-rooms  by  money  borrowed 
upon  the  living  from  Queen  Ann's  bounty.  The  benefice  is  mine  by  the  law 
and  custom  of  centuries ;  its  condition  is  incomparably  better  than  ever  it  was, 
perhaps  I  may  say  since  its  creation  ;  no  gentleman  could  subsist  upon  its 
income  alone ;  and  at  any  rate  the  law  permits  me  to  hold  it  as  a  piece  of 
patronage  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  entrust  its  spiritual  concerns  to  a 
man  whom  I  reverence  as  a  minister  and  value  as  a  friend,  and  by  whose 
excellent  conduct  the  parish  has  for  five  years  flourished  in  a  growth  of 
spiritual  improvement  which  I  am  sure  no  change  could  mend.  So  much  for 
this  part  of  my  story.  Permit  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  state  what  a  part  of 
my  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  : — 

Rent  and  taxes  for  my  house  in  an  expensive  town  (there  being  no 

glebe  house)    160 

Salaries  to  curates 180 

Charities 90 

Life  insurance 110 

Education  of  four  young  children  at  a  moderate  rate,  which  must  increase,  280 

Total  dead  weight  per  anfium ^820 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Urbano-Rusticus.* 


*  Urbano-Rusticus's  letter  deserves  very  serious  attention.  His  is  the  case  of  one 
of  the  wealthy  pluralists,  and  is  beyond  a  question,  as  he  truly  states,  a  case  where  the 
pluralist  is  better  off  than  four  fifths  of  his  brethren.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  1200/.  per  annum  in  the  church,  of  which  500/.  is  uncertain,  and  340/.  is  paid 
away  for  a  house  and  curates.  That  is,  he  is  in  the  same  condition  as  a  clergyman 
who  can  do  his  own  duty  and  has  a  house  and  860Z.,  except  that  500/.  per  annum  may 
be  taken  away  to-morrow,  and  that  238/.  out  of  the  860/.  are  U7ipaid.  The  charge  at 
schools  round  London  to  which  the  more  respectable  tradesmen  send  their  sons  is 
about  50Z.  per  annum,  and  it  is  presumed  that  such  schools  would  not  be  thought  too 
good  for  a  clergyman's  son.  If  so,  280/.  would  not  pay  the  school  bill  (with  the  usual 
extras),  journeys,  and  clothing  for  four  boys.  Then,  after  this  is  deducted,  the 
pluralist  has,  to  enable  himself  to  make  a  small  provision  for  his  widow  and  family, 
for  charity,  and  for  every  expe^ise  of  housekeeping,  living,  clothes,  servants,  &c.,  580?., 
of  which  500/.  is  uncertain  and  238/.  unpaid.  It  appears  that  he  saves  (in  the  form 
of  insurance)  110/.  a  year  for  his  family,  and,  consequently,  if  he  has  nothing  besides 
his  clerical  income,  he  must  keep  hir,  whole  expenses,  in  a  very  expensive  place,  and  his 
charities,  down  to  470/.,  of  which  238/.  is  unpaid,  to  s-ay  nothing  of  the  luicertainty  of 
the  .500/.  i)er  annum.      Now  no  one  is  here  makinjj-  out  a  case  of  hardsliip ;  hut  aj-e 

Vol.  ll.^Se}d.  1832.  ^'  u 
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To  the  Ediixtr  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  August  17th,  1832. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  plan  and  rules  of  a  Society,  lately 
established  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  benefices  in  the  diocese,  with  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers to,  and  supporters  of  the  same. 

The  Society  has  as  yet  hardly  commenced  its  operations,  (indeed  the  date  of 
its  establishment  is  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,)  but  the  encourage- 
ments which  it  has  met  with,  not  only  amongst  the  clergy,  but  amongst  the  laity 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  lead  me  to  hope  that  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  prove  to  have  been  of  considerable  service. 

Its  main  object  professes  to  be,  to  aid  in  procuring  for  the  porochial  minister 
a  place  of  residence  amongst  his  parishioners,  and  in  otherwise  so  improving  his 
condition  as  to  make  his  professional  emoluments  to  be  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance in  those  parishes  where  now  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
parochial  duties  can  be  sufficiently  performed  on  account  of  the  sraallness  of 
the  minister's  income  and  the  deficiency  in  point  of  his  place  of  residence. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  great  expectation  that  the  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  society  will  gradually  be  felt  in  the  assistance  which  it  will 
afford  to  many  a  poor  incumbent,  who  is  now  compelled  to  seek  for  a  main- 
tenance additional  to  what  one  such  benefice  affords,  or  to  reside  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  his  parishioners ;  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
advantage  of  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  poor  village  in  this  county 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  comfort  of  the  residence  of  their  appointed  minister 
amongst  them.*  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Charles  C.  Clerke, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 


DURHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir,— Mr.  Shiel's  inference  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  University 
may  perhaps  perplex  some  of  your  readers,  so  that,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty.  I  don't  think  the  Legislature,  either  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  present  possessors,  would  be  justified  in  giving 
the  property  of  the  Church  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  than  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  religion.  The  Legislature  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  patrons, 
alter  the  distribution  of  such  property  if  it  be  clearly  appropriated  and  confined 
to  church  purposes.  Now,  the  establishment  of  a  University  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  generally,  is  not  a  mere  church  purpose;  it  comes  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  original  donation  :  and  if  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham 
had  been  founded  only  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  w^orship,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  proposed  institution  was  a 
departure  from  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  could  not  be  justified.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?     It  appears  by  the  document  you  have  published  in  p.  598 

these  the  enormous  riches  of  the  pluralists?  Undoubtedly  a  clergyman  might  live  in 
a  cheaper  house,  and  might  send  his  children  to  the  Yorkshire  schools,  where  21Z.  per 
annum  cover  every  expense.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  wherever  considerable 
incomes  are  given,  these  Jieavy  burthens  do  not  follow,  and,  if  they  do,  whether  it  is 
not  right  and  just  to  take  them  into  account. — Ed. 

•  See  Documents  for  the  rules  of  the  Society,  which  were  omitt«d  in  last  Number 
only  from  press  of  matter.  The  formation  of  such  a  Society  does  the  highest 
credit  to  all  parties  engaged  in  it;  and  the  liberality  of  the  subscriptions  is  one 
amonfi  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  glaring  injastice  done  to  the  clergy. — En. 
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of  the  August  number,  that  the  Durham  Cathedral  foundation  is  not  only  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  Established  Religion,  but  also  for  the  promotion  of 
hospitality,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  religion  and  literature.  Hence, 
then,  the  Act  for  which  the  Bishop' and  Dean  and  Chapter  petitioned,  and 
which  has  just  been  passed,  withdraws  no  part  of  the  founder's  bounty  out 
of  the  circle  in  which  he  placed  it ;  the  distribution  of  it  is  in  some  degree 
altered,  and  that  is  all.  I  should  not  have  written  this  had  Mr.  Sbiel  been 
the  only  person  who  had  erred  in  this  matter,  but  I  find  many  well- 
disposed  laymen  have  made  the  same  observation,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
clergy.  W.  C.  W. 


CHURCH    REVENUES    COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  rejoice  to  find,  not  only  that  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  but  that  a 
series  of  queries,  addressed  severally  to  the  different  orders  of  clergy,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Commissioners.  On  this  broad  fact  I  beg  leave,  through  your 
journal,  to  congratulate  my  brother  clergymen.  We  all  know  the  malignant 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  overstate  the  amount  of  the  property,  and  we 
also  know  the  mischievous  purposes  to  which  these  exaggerations  have  been 
made  subservient.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  any  measure  is  more  likely  to  set 
the  public  right  on  the  matter  than  to  give  the  report  and  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation deliberately  instituted  by  the  present  Commissioners,  consisting,  as 
they  do,  of  divines  and  laymen,  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  men  of  different 
sides  in  politics,  but  all  of  them  individuals  of  great  respectability  and  experi- 
ence in  business.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  must  express  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  clergy  will  receive  the  inquiry  in  good  part,  will  examine  the  several 
queries  with  no  captious  spirit,  and  will  answer  them  fairly  and  candidly.  In 
particular,  I  do  hope  that  the  clergy  will  not  take  exception  against  the  queries 
as  being  too  minute  and  rigorous.  Unless  the  Commissioners  had  made  their 
questions  most  comprehensive  and  searching,  their  adversaries  would  have 
said  that  the  investigation  was  meant  only  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  to  avert  substantial  inquiry,  to  conceal  rather  than  elicit  the  truth.*  On 
this  persuasion  I  suppose  the  Commissioners  to  have  acted  in  drawing  up  the 
queries  ;  and,  for  one,  without  meaning  to  say  that  I  see  the  force  and  useful- 
ness of  every  one  of  the  questions,  I  must  think  them  entitled  to  the  best 
thanks  of  the  clerical  profession  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  duty  (no  very  pleasant  one  in  my  opinion)  which  has  been  imposed  on  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  &c. 

A.  B. 


CHURCH    REVENUES  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

[Inconsequence  of  the  length  of  what  follows,  and  the  lateness  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  sent  to  press,  it  is  given  in  a  smaller  type.] 

Sir, — The  clergy  are  by  this  time  aware  that  a  commission  is  issued  for  an  inquiry 
into  church  property.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  afford  stronger  ground  for  offering  con- 
gratulation to  them  than  the  occasion  of  an  authoritative  inquiry  into  their  revenues, 
as  nothing  will   so  effectually  silence  the  falsehoods  constantly  repeated  with  respect 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  certainly  true  than  this  remark  of  A.  B.,  and  the  con- 
viction of  its  truth  will  prevent  all  feeling  of  annoyance  at  the  minuteness  of  the 
inquiry. — Eu. 
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to  church  property.  It  must  not  indeed  be  expected  that  either  this  or  any  thing 
else  will  entirely  silence  them.  There  are  many  who  repeat  and  spread  these  false- 
hoods, knowing  fully  that  they  are  falsehoods,  from  deep-seated  malignancy  towards 
thing^s  as  they  are,  and  there  are  many  who  repeat  them,  also  knowing  that  they 
are  falsehoods,  for  electioneering  or  other  temporary  purposes.  None  of  these  classes 
of  base  men  will  be  silenced  while  it  is  their  interest  to  circulate  falsehood.  And  there 
is  another  large  class  of  mankind — the  ignorant — to  many  of  whom  the  contradiction  of 
falsehood  is  always  offered  in  vain.  Still  inquiry  will  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and 
convince  all  who  are  capable  of  being  convinced.  The  minuteness  of  the  in- 
quiries, too,  affords  fresh  room  for  congratulation,  and  will  be  received,  beyond 
all  question,  by  the  clergy  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  The  more  minute  and 
searching  the  inquiry,  doubtless  the  better ;  for  the  clergy  have  no  reason  to 
dread  such  minuteness,  but  the  strongest  for  desiring  it.  It  will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  prove  to  a  demonstration  that,  if  there  are  cases  where  much  is  received  and 
little  done,  these  cases  are  so  extremely  few,  that  those  opponents  of  the  church  who 
can  he  convinced  of  anything  will  be  silent  on  that  head  for  the  future. 

But  there  are  some  things  in  the  queries,  at  which  the  clergy  will  feel,  I  think, 
very  considerable  regret.  Wliile  they  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  state  the  last  farthing 
which  they  receive,  they  must  also  desire  the  privilege  of  stating  what  tliey  are  under 
the  necessity  of  paying.  With  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  their  property,  they  (and 
indeed  not  only  they,  but  even  every  enemy  of  the  church  who  pretends  to  candour) 
must  wish  that  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  burthens  on  that  property  should  be 
presented.  Now,  although  the  queries  do  not  pass  this  latter  point  over,  they  do  not 
require  the  same  full  account  as  they  do  of  the  former.  They  leave,  indeed, 
several  very  great  and  necessary  charges  on  church  property  unnoticed. 

In  the  first  place,  as  no  person  is  called  on  to  state  how  much  poor's  rate,  or  other 
parochial  rate,  is  paid  for  him  by  the  titheholders,  it  is  clear  that  the  queries  do  not 
intend  to  point  out  how  enormous  a  burthen  on  church  property  the  parochial  rates 
are,  nor  how  groundless  and  shameful  are  the  assertions  that  church  property  pays 
nothing  to  the  poor,  when,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  greater  by  more  than  hxlf  the 
actual  receipts,  if  such  rates  as  I  allude  to  did  not  exist. 

But  next,  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  almost  all  cases  of  large  and  populou's  parishes^ 
with  resident  clergymen,  a  curate  is  necessary.  The  duty  cannot  he  done  without  such 
assistance,  and  it  is  consequently  a  burthen  on  church  property.  There  is  a  very 
large  number  of  livings  of  this  kind,  but  the  queries  positively  forbid  the  deduction  of 
sums  paid  to  curates  even  by  resident  clergy.  Again,  curates  are  employed  by  many 
residents  from  age  or  infirmity.  There  will  always  be,  on  the  average,  the  same 
number  of  such  cases,  i.  e.  the  same  burthen  on  church  property  on  this  score.  Yet 
the  queries  forbid  also  that  this  necessary  burthen  should  be  deducted.  Surely,  even 
our  enemies  would  allow  this  necessary  deduction. 

Again,  the  expense  of  receiving  and  collecting  the  income  in  large  parishes  is  very 
considerable  indeed,  and  cannot  he  avoided;  and  in  all  such  parishes,  besides  the 
occasional  heavy  losses,  which  are  common  to  them  with  small  parishes,  there  is  an 
average  loss  every  year.  The  queries,  however,  take  no  notice  of  the  first  of  these 
points,  and  forbid  the  second  to  be  noticed.  Still,  if,  out  of  an  income  which,  on 
paper,  is  fairly  500i  per  annum,  after  making  other  deductions  (the  case  is  a  real  and 
frequent  one),  the  expenses  of  receiving  are  every  year  about  25/.  and  the  loss  30/., 
why  should  not  that  income  be  called,  as  it  really  is,  an  income  under  450/.  Indeed, 
although  not  noticed,  I  think  the  Commissioners  must  mean  the  expenses  of  collecting 
to  be  specified  in  Q.  25,  and  deducted  in  Q.  27.  This  deduction  is  made  in  the 
account  of  Irish  Union  lately  printed.  The  clergy  ought  also,  I  think,  to  state 
(perhaps  under  Q.  30)  their  average  losses. 

Next,  as  to  houses,  the  queries  not  only  forbid  any  deductions  to  be  made  for  the 
sums  paid  by  the  clergy  on  mortgages  under  Gilbert's  Act,  or  for  repairs  of  glebe 
houses,  or  rates  and  taxes  upon  them,  but  they  do  not  desire  the  repairs, 
rates,  and  taxes  to  be  returned  in  any  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  they  do  the  salaries  of 
the  curates  and  the  mortgages  under  Gilbert's  Act.  But  the  repairs,  and,  where 
necessary,  tlie  re-building  of  gleln;  house  and  offices,  and  the  rates  and  taxes  on  them, 
are  burthens  o«  church  property  by  law,  burthens  which  a  clergyman  cannot  avoid,  and 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  are  most  oppressive.  In  the  common  acceptation,  a  clergy- 
man with  a  benefice  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  income  and  a  house  ;  but  if  he  pays 
30/.  or  40/.  per  annum  in  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes  for  the  house,  surely  that  ought  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  his  income.     It  is  a  rent,  and  verv  often  a  heavy 
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rent.  Surely  the  repairs  must  be  noticed  under  Q.  90,  by  each  clergyman  who  has 
an  account  of  his  disbursements,  and  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  commissioners 
will  deduct  this  in  the  reports. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  we  are  to  look  on  this  set  of  Queries  merely 
as  the  first  set,  and  that  the  Commissioners  mean  to  issue  another,  directing  exact 
accounts  of  all  sums  paid  for  or  hy  the  Clergy,  in  the  shape  of  Parochial  Rates  (as 
the  income  of  the  Clergy  is  in  every  case  lessened  by  exactly  that  amount),  and  of 
the  several  particulars  noticed  above,  as  well  as  of  others  which  I  have  not  time  to 
enumerate,  in  order  that  the  Report  may  be  so  full,  complete,  and  specific  on  all 
heads,  as  to  satisfy  both  the  friends  and  the  candid  enemies  of  the  Church. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MODERN     CHURCHES. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  so  prominent  among  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  should  be  so  much  more  apparent  in  the  masonry  of 
our  modern  churches,  than  in  the  morals,  habits,  and  feelings  of  their  heb- 
domadal occupants.  Not  to  speak  it  profanely,  the  Lord's  houses,  now  spring- 
ing up  in  all  quarters,  like  small  salad,  are  poor  barefaced  looking  things  com- 
pared with  the  vicar's  drawing  room ;  and,  indeed,  rather  resemble  the  chilly 
sanctum  of  his  curate.  Doubtless,  prayer  is  equally  efficient  whether  oflfered 
in  the  splendid  choir  or  whitewashed  cell ;  nor  might  we  quarrel  with  the 
meanness  of  our  modern  churches  (or  of  our  public  buildings  generally),  if 
there  were  no  expense  incurred  in  private  comfort  and  selfish  luxury.  The 
money  which  used  to  be  expended  on  the  carved  wood  work  of  a  choir  now 
contributes  to  the  Turkey  carpet  and  stuffed  arm  chair  of  my  Lord  Bishop's 
library. — Library  of  Fine  Arts. 

[This  article,  which  is  copied  in  the  Oxford  Radical  Paper,  is  extracted,  on 
the  same  ground  that  allusion  was  made  to  a  new  Edinburgh  Magazine,  some 
time  back,  viz.  to  shew  that  there  is  no  channel  whatever  through  which  the 
malignants  are  not  trying  to  poison  the  public  mind  and  exasperate  the  feelings 
against  the  innocent  clergy.  The  "  Library  of  Fine  Arts,"  it  appears,  has 
sold  itself  to  this  party.  But  what  contempt  for  the  public  must  even  the 
writers  who  can  so  sell  themselves,  and  prostitute  their  pens,  entertain  for  a 
public  which  they  think  they  can  delude  with  such  miserable  stuff  as  this  ! 
The  luxuries  of  the  vicars'  drawing-rooms  prevent  due  ornament  from  being 
given  to  the  new  churches  ! !  Vicarages  are  so  rich,  and  vicars  so  luxurious, 
and  it  is  so  decidedly  not  the  business  of  the  laity  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  the 
new  churches,  but  that  of  the  clergy  only,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  laymen 
are  so  entirely  free  from  all  luxury,  that  nothing  can  be  clearer  !  What  non- 
sense can  be  too  bad  for  the  readers  who  receive  this  ? — Ed.] 


REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  &c. 
Mr.  Wilks  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  next  Session,  for  "  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  the  general  state  of  parochial  registries,  and  laws  relating  to  those 
registries,  and  to  the  registration  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
burials,  in  England  and  Wales."  Lord  Nugent,  who  is  shortly  going  out  as 
Governor  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  Birth 
Registration  Bill.  The  matter  will  now  be  brought  before  Parliament  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  The  proposal,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  has 
already  received  the  unequivocal  approbation  of  many  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  We  trust  that  Dissenters,  when  the  time  arrives, 
will  lend  the  measure  which  may  be  introduced  their  most  energetic  support. 
Their  interests  are  deeply  involved  in  this  subject. — Patriot. 
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CLEEICAL   RAPACITY. 

"  HoBART-TowN  papers  have  been  received  to  the  3d  of  December  last.  The 
Tasmanian  of  that  date  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  article,  sixteen  columns  in 
length,  disputing  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bedford,  the  colonial  chaplain,  to  certain 
fees,  grants,  and  emoluments,  which  the  colonists  seem  to  consider  exorbitant. 
The  article  of  which  we  speak  will  shew  that  it  is  an  expensive  thing  to  die, 
or,  at  least,  to  get  under  consecrated  ground,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Mr. to  John  Bryant. 

Brick  grave,  eight  feet  long  and  four  wide. 

£.  s.  d. 

Six  feet  deep,  192  cubic  feet,  at  1*.    ...  9  12  0 

Digging  vaillt    '. 3    0  0 

Bricks 2  10  0 

Building 3    0  0 

Lime  0  15  0 

Centre    0  16  0 

Carting  1     2  6 

Labourer    0  12  0 

Erecting  tomb  6    0  0 

Church  feea   0  10  6 

o£27  17     0" 
[This  is  from  one  of  the  Radical  papers.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  mixture  of 
stupidity  and  malignity  in  these  people.    This  editor  gives  the  accounts  which 
destroy  his  own  tale.     Out  of  211.  17s.,  "Clerical  Rapacity"  gets  10*.  6d. 
The  rest  is  to  bricklayers,  &c.,  for  work  done ! — Ed.] 
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The  Ordina7ic€s  of  Religion  Practically  Illustrated  and  Applied.  By  John  Da- 
vies,  B,  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Pancras,  Chichester.  London :  J.  Hatchard  and 
Son,  Piccadilly. 

The  connexion  of  the  Ordinances  of  Religion  with  the  work  of  man's  salvation, 
and  with  the  general  improvement  and  comfort  of  society,  is,  we  think,  far  from 
being  properly  appreciated.  Whenever  they  have  been  invaded  and  neglected, 
the  cause  of  true  Religion  has  suffered,  and  the  depravity  of  man  has  been 
aggravated.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  will  and  word  of  God,  and  in 
the  nature  of  man.  The  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  former  devised  them,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  interests,  and  a  compassionate  consideration  of  the 
infirmities  of  the  latter.  Wheresoever  a  deviation  from  the  sober  rule  and 
purpose  of  these  ordinances  takes  place,  God  is  offended;  and  man  assuredly 
suffers.  All  history  confirms  this.  Rejoiced  as  we  may  be  to  be  deUvered 
from  the  legendary  trumpery  of  the  Romish  calendar,  and  the  burdensome 
accumulations  of  pilgrimages  and  penances,  still  we  should  not  find  the  change 
much  for  the  better  were  we  to  substitute  for  these  the  fantastical  liberty  of  the 
"  Seculum  Spiritus  Sancti,"  or  the  cold  audacity  of  infidelity.  We  think  that 
evils  as  great  and  greater  are  to  be  found,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  impudent 
pretensions  of  Montanus  with  his  "  paraclete,"  or  the  lunatic  vagaries  of  Jack 
of  Leyden  with  his  inward  light ;  and  on  the  other,  under  the  licentious  for- 
mality of  Charles  the  Second,  or  the  scoffing  liberalism  of  Voltaire.  Because 
we  have  cast  off  the  slavery  and  abuses  of  Popery,  we  are  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  rejecting  all  ordinances,  or  of  losing  sight  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  instituted,  and  have  ever  been  observed  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Moderation,  and  steering  between  extremes,  arc  the  principles  which  have 
ever  characterized  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  extreme  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  the  prevailing  attraction  tends,  is 
that  of  contempt  of  ordinances,  and  indifference  to  their  real  uses  and  import- 
ance. And  Mr.  Davies  has  done  a  good  service  to  his  Church  and  to  the 
public  in  standing  on  his  watch-tower,  and  raising  his  voice  to  proclaim  the 
presence  of  danger.  He  has  justly  observed  that  the  age  of  mere  ceremonies, 
and  that  reliance  upon  them  which  was  fostered  by  papal  superstition,  are 
fast  passing  away. 

"  But,"  he  proceeds,  "  there  is  a  danger  of  an  opposite  character—a  danger  pecu- 
liarly incident  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  that  of  the  disparagement  or  total 
neglect  of  those  ordinances  of  divine  appointment,  as  if  they  were  so  many  beggarly 
elements,  unworthy  of  an  age  of  reason  and  liberty — of  philosophy  and  science. 
There  is  doubtless  much  of  this  spirit  abroad  in  tlie  world  at  the  present  moment. 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  superstitious  or  unmeaning  rites  and  observances  of 
ecclesiastical  imposition,  men  have  lost  much  of  that  deep-felt  veneration,  with  which 
it  is  necessary  that  divine  institutions,  and  wholesome  usages,  though  of  human 
origin  and  arrangement,  should  be  regarded.  Besides  those,  who  neglect  the  ap- 
pointed channels  of  divine  grace,  the  sacramental  and  symbolic  ordinances  of  piety, 
through  mere  recklessness  and  a  desire  to  be  free  from  their  restraints,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  persons,  of  a  more  intellectual  cast  of  character,  who  would  reduce 
Christianity  into  a  religion  of  mere  sentiment.  Professing  to  separate  it  from  ex- 
traneous circumstances  and  adhesions,  they  would  define  it  as  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  they  indulge  ia  much  illusive  reverie,  while  they  attempt  to  develope 
this  vague  abstraction.  That  philosophy  however  is  spurious,  which  confines  to 
one  department  of  human  nature,  that  which  is  required  to  extend  over  the  whole. 
That  science  is  empirical  and  unsound,  which  would  destroy  the  body  under  pretence 
of  obtaining,  by  that  means,  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  view  of  the  spirit.  That 
religion  is  false,  w^hich  professes  to  rise  above  ordinances,  and  would  expect  the  end 
without  using  the  means.  That  alone  is  true  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  the  nature 
of  man,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  various  susceptibilities  and  requirements  of  the 
being  with  whom  it  has  to  deal.  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  formality,  but  in 
a  proper  sense,  and  within  due  limitations,  it  is  unquestionably  a  religion  of  foi-ms  ; 
and  the  period  is  yet  unknown,  when  it  was  practically  influential  upon  the  character, 
while  its  rites  and  sacramental  institutions  were  totally  neglected.  Independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  seems  to  be  paying  the  human  heart  a  compliment,  to 
which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled,  to  suppose  it  capable  of  maintaining  the  religious 
sentiment,  in  all  its  warmth  and  energy  of  action,  without  any  aid  from  external  and 
ceremonial  excitement.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  law  of  the  covenant  must  be 
inclosed  within  this  sacred  ark ;  but  this  by  no  means  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
those  symbols  of  the  divine  presence,  and  of  those  acts  of  ritual  observance,  which 
form  essential  and  ostensible  constituents  of  the  sublime  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
They,  who  wilfully  and  obstinately  neglect  the  ordinances  of  religion,  therefore,  to 
all  purposes  of  devotional  obedience,  neglect  religion  itself." 

He  has  classed  his  observations  under  these  four  general  heads  : — ^The  Or- 
dinance of  Divine  Worship;  of  the  Sabbath;  of  Baptism;  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  first  of  these  he  has  considered  under  its  two  most  obvious  divisions  of 
public  and  family  worship ;  and  has,  with  great  force  and  earnestness,  urged 
the  claims  of  these  ordinances  on  us,  both  as  religious  and  rational  beings. 

We  must,  however,  observe  that,  in  his  discussion  of  the  grounds  and  claims 
of  public  worship,  there  is  one  argument  which  he  appears  to  have  overlooked, 
or  at  least  not  to  have  placed  in  its  due  prominence  in  opposition  to  the  selfish, 
conceited,  and  disgregating  notions  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  which 
now  so  largely  prevail,  and  have  so  pernicious  an  influence  in  promoting  a 
disregard  for  all  institutions,  whether  religious  or  civil.  We  allude  to  the 
social  character  of  public  worship  ;  the  dependence  in  which  it  exhibits  every 
member  upon  the  whole  body;  the  reciprocal  operation  of  all  the  members  of 
Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  in  securing  the  common  happiness  and  salvation  ; 
and  the  institutions  of  God,  practically  demonstrating  his  own  maxim,  that 
even  as  regards  his  spiritual  necessities  and  advancement,  it  *'  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone." 

The  subject  of  the  second  head  of  Mr.  Davies's  treatise,  the  "  Ordinance  of 
the  Sabbath,"  at  all  times  interesting  and  closely  interwoven  with  individual 
and  national  character  and  happiness,  has  in  the  present  day  derived  additional 
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claims  upon  the  attention  of  Christ's  serious  followers ;  not  only  from  the 
extended  and  often  presumptuous  violation  of  it  by  the  laity  of  all  ranks,*  but 
also  from  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  or  rather  re-agitated,  by 
those  whose  station  and  attainments  tend  to  give  increased  currency  and  au- 
thority to  the  loose  notions  which  are  already  too  prevalent  respecting  the 
obhgations  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  author  seems  deeply  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  those  interests  w^hich  the  observance  or  the  violation  of  the 
Lord's-day  involves ;  and  has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the  vindication 
of  its  claims.  And  though  his  work  is  practical  in  its  general  object,  he  is 
unavoidably  brought  into  contact  with  the  controversy  respecting  the  primeval 
institution  of  the  Sabbath.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive  that  he  has  thrown 
any  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  though  we  fully  concur  with  Mr. 
Davies  in  regarding  the  appropriation  of  the  seventh  day  to  the  worship  of 
God  as  a  primeval  ordinance,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  one  of  his  conclu- 
sions pushed  beyond  the  legitimate  point  to  which  his  premises  will  bear  it. 
He  says : — 

"  Now  in  estimating  the  object  and  force  of  a  law,  it  is  a  maxim  that  it  should  be 
at  least  coextensive  with  its  reasons.  And  if  the  fact  of  Jehovah's  having  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  completion  of  the  works  of  creation  be  here  assigned  as  the 
primary  and  immediate  occasion  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  cause  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  evidence,  it  might  have  been  fairly  assumed,  that  the  law 
had  been  in  force  from  the  beginning.  Whatever  observance  is  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  any  particular  event,  unless  there  be  some  overwhelming  reason  to 
the  contrary,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  dating  with  the  actual  occurrence 
of  that  event.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  unquestionably  is,  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  delivered  on  mount  Sinai,  however  binding  and  immutable  in  itself,  was  not 
that  which  first  established  the  ordinance." 

The  "  maxim"  he  lays  down  is  not  universal.  It  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a  law  must  be  co-existent  with  an  event  of  which  the  commemo- 
ration is  one  reason  for  its  observance.  The  creation  is  not  the  sole  reason  or 
subject  of  commemoration  assigned.  An  opponent  might  contend  that  the 
rest  from  Egyptian  servitude  was  the  immediate  reason  assigned,  and  that  the 
memory  of  the  creation  was  adduced  as  an  auxiliary  reason.  It  is  too  much, 
therefore,  to  say  that,  "  independently  of  all  other  evidence,"  his  view  might 
be  assumed,  or  that  his  conclusion  resting  on  such  premises  is  unquestionable. 
The  grand  hinge  on  which  the  question  turns,  and  to  which  we  think  the  dis- 
putants on  either  side  have  not  given  sufficient  attention,  is  the  sense  in  which 
those  (and  in  which  Moses  must  liave  known  that  those)  to  whom  his  history 
was  addressed,  would  naturally  understand  the  word  "  sanctified'*  in  Gene- 
sis, ii.  3. 

This  point  has  been  discussed  in  "  Molesworth's  Answer  to  Davison  on  the 
Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice,"f  and  affords  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive arguments  in  favour  of  the  primeval  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  trivial  oversight,  and  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  variety  of 
sound  arguments,  and  above  all  by  valuable  and  impressive  practical  repre- 
sentations of  the  nature,  the  duties,  and  the  blessings  of  this  gracious  ordi- 
nance of  God.  We  have  already  given  to  the  extracts  from  the  work  greater 
space  than  our  general  plan  would  justify ;  but  the  following  .description  of 
the  results  of  Sabbath-breaking  is  so  just,  and  exhibits  such  valuable  cautions, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  it  admission. 

*'  On  a  general  survey  of  human  impiety  and  depravity  in  some  of  their  most 
noxious  and  revolting  forms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  aware  that  a  very  large  pro- 

•  Every  one  must  have  seen  with  pleasure  Mr.  Justice  Taunton's  excellent  obser- 
vations on  this  point,  in  his  late  address  to  the  grand  jury. 

•f-  Page  43,  &c.  [The  theological  world  owes  no  inconsiderable  obligations 
to  Mr.  Molesworth  for  this  work,  as  does  the  Church  for  many  other  able  produc- 
tions from  his  ready  and  vigorous  pen. — Jvd.] 
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portion  of  these  evils  takes  its  immediate  rise  from  the  neglect,  or  the  more  palpable 
violation,  of  tlie  Sabbath.  TIio  mode  in  which  the  process  of  depravation  is  carrying 
on  is  as  various  as  tlie  age,  the  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  individuals. 
You  may  sometimes  trace  it  in  the  career  of  one,  who  commenced  his  course  in  ini- 
quity as  a  boy,  let  loose  from  every  salutary  restraint,  creating  noisy  disturbance  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church,  instead  of  devoutly  and  solemnly  joining  in  the  services 
which  are  conducted  within  its  walls,  or  rambling  through  the  church-yard,  seeming 
to  be  no  unapt  resemblance  of  the  wretched  beings  wdiich  met  the-  Saviour  as  they 
came  out  from  among  the  tombs.  As  you  accompany  him  in  his  further  progress  you 
will  5nd  the  Sabbath  invariably  selected  as  his  choice  opportunity  for  carrying  into 
execution  every  daiicer  purpose  of  his  reprobate  and  reckless  mind.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  hallowed  day,  instead  of  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  attire,  which 
would  intimate  a  readiness  to  meet  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
is  no  unfaithful  index  to  the  interior  of  the  mind  and  character,  you  will  see  him 
issue  forth  from  his  dwelling,  arrayed  in  the  appropriate  insignia  of  idleness  and  im- 
providence, and  hastening  to  some  scene  of  profligate  resort,  to  mingle  with  compa- 
nions not  deficient  in  the  will  or  the  ability  to  make  him  tenfold  more  a  child  of  hell 
than  themselves  ;  and  it  is  well,  if  he  does  not  eventually  reach  the  climax  of  human 
guilt  and  ignominy  in  the  perpetration  of  some  deed  of  dishonesty  or  violence,  which 
will  forfeit  his  life  or  his  liberty  to  the  outraged  dignity  of  his  country's  laws  ;  while 
he  avows  with  his  last  breath,  that  the  season  at  which  he  was  first  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  atrocious  crime  was  no  other  than  the  Sabbath-day.  You  may  witness 
a  similar  process  of  degeneracy  in  the  case  of  a  young  female,  trained  up  to  no  better 
habits  by  parental  wisdom,  authority,  and  example,  who  spends  the  former  part  of 
the  Sabbath  in  endeavouring  to  adorn  her  person,  and  flaunts  away  the  remaining 
portion  of  it  in  gaudy  finery  in  the  most  public  places  of  commerce,  as  if  determined 
to  banish  to  a  secure  distance  every  serious  and  considerate  feeling,  and  bidding  fair, 
unless  preserved  by  a  miracle  of  divine  grace,  to  end  her  levity  in  a  course  of  infamy 
and  wretchedness,  to  which  I  scarcely  dare  to  allude.  You  may  observe  the  effects 
of  the  leisure  and  inactivity  afforded  by  the  Sabbath  institution  in  many  milder 
forms — in  the  displays  of  vanity  and  show — in  the  more  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  dissipating  amusement — in  the  thoughtless  ramblings  of  the  young  during  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  day — in  the  journeyings  and  convivialities  of  the 
rich— in  the  unedifying  and  often  corrupting  associations  of  those  of  a  lower  rank — 
and  in  the  general  indulgences  of  this  holy  day,  wherever  the  design  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  not  duly  appreciated  and  practically  acknowledged." 

With  an  experience  upon  this  subject  so  strongly  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Davies,  let  us  also  compare  the  follow^ing  reflections  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  a  pious  and  intelligent  traveller,  when  he  witnessed,  not 
the  professed  contempt,  but  only  half  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Catholic 
countries. 

"  Even  the  few  females  whom  we  saw  directing  their  steps  to  church  had  none  of 
that  decent  appearance  and  Sabbath-day  preparation  which  we  observe  in  England. 
How  the  inseparable  connexion  between  revealed  religion  and  human  happiness  dis- 
plays itself  at  every  view  !  We  are  commanded  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  ;  but  '  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'  that  is,  it  is  subordinate  to,  and  intended  for  his  good. 
Its  proper  observance  imparts  enjoyment  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  well  as  serious- 
ness to  the  disposition  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  solemnity,  the  decency, 
the  cheerfulness,  and  the  independent  leisure  of  an  English  Sabbath,  contribute 
largely  to  form  the  steady  and  manly  character  of  the  nation.  When  we  neglect  this 
day  as  much  as  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  do,  we  shall  probably  become  like 
some  of  them,  degraded  in  condition,  as  well  as  debased  in  sentiment  and  principle  ; 
and  those  who  would  make  the  Tiber  or  the  Seine  to  flow  into  the  Thames,  and  in- 
troduce continental  usages  and  amusements,  to  the  interruption  of  our  present  quiet 
mode  of  spending  the  Sunday,  are  either  inimical  or  indifferent  to  that  spirit  of  ra- 
tional independence  which  prevails  among  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  the 
community,  or  they  do  not  know  upon  what  the  national  character  depends." — Giliy's 
Narrative,  p.  9. 

Great  as  are  the  claims  and  the  dignity  of  those  ordinances  which  are  dis- 
cussed under  the  two  last  heads  of  this  treatise,  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
their  consideration.  And,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  do  not  altogether  regret 
the  necessity  of  our  being  precluded  from  analj^zing  these  portions  of  Mr. 
Davies's  book;  because,  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
dissent  from  his  conclusions,  and  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  views. 
Remembering  that  the  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  but  recently  agitated. 
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and  that  on  other  subjects  of  his  book  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  wc  gladly 
avoid  those  points  in  which  we  differ,  and  in  which  probably  mutual  explanations 
would  bring  all  parties  very  nearly  to  the  same  results,  though  by  a  different 
process.  Notwithstanding  our  dissent  from  him  in  these  respects,  and  some 
objections  to  occasional  passages,  in  which  the  ambitious  and  figurative  style 
of  the  author  renders  his  meaning  somewhat  obscure,  we  regard  his  treatise  as 
an  useful,  impressive,  and  seasonable  vindication  of  ordinances  which  are 
built  on  the  authority  of  Revelation  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  ;  and 
which  largely  contribute  not  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  the  present  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  man. 

A  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman  on  the  Consistency  of  his  Employments  and 
Amusements  with  his  Character  and  Office.  By  an  Elder.  London : 
Rivingtons.     1832. 

The  Elder's  object  (p.  15)  is  "to  check  that  impulse  towards  innocent  amuse- 
ments which,  if  indulged  without  restraint,  will  pervert  the  judgment,  and 
bias  the  inclination  more  and  more  into  an  erroneous  course."  As  no  one  who 
reads  his  sensible  observations  can  accuse  him  of  over-rigidity,  we  may  well 
entreat  the  younger  clergy  to  give  them  serious  attention.  He  says,  we  think 
truly,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  drawn,  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  this  or 
tliat  large  class  of  occupations  and  amusements  is  to  be  rigorously  abstained 
from  by  every  clergyman,  because  there  are  some  things  entirely  innocent  in 
themselves  which  would  be  praiseworthy  in  some  clergy,  and  very  indis- 
creet in  others.  "  Tlie  admirable  Walker,"  described  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
for  example,  was  often  employed  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  praiseworthy 
in  him,  but  would  be  as  blameable  in  one  whose  station  and  necessity  did  not 
compel  him  so  to  occupy  himself.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  we  cannot 
specify  all,  and  because  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay  snares  for  men's  consciences 
by  so  doing,  that  we  cannot  specify  any  things  which  are  to  be  avoided.  In 
compliance  Avith  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  address  at  the  outset  of  the 
Magazine,  no  attempt  will  be  here  made  to  trench  on  the  office  of  the  bishops 
or  to  presume  to  give  directions  to  the  clergy.  But  we  may  refer  to  the 
charges  of  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and  London  on  this  point,  and  remind  the 
clerical  reader  that  the  former  prelate,  when  he  denounces  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  the  mountain,  the  race-course,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card-table,  adds 
that  he  utters  such  denunciations  in  compliance  with  the  principles  of  all  the 
great  lights  of  the  church  in  the  best  ages ;  and  that  the  latter  says,  with 
equal  truth,  that  if  a  body  of  clergy  could  be  found  which  objected  to  such 
restrictions,  they  would  be  the  only  clergy  in  Christendom  which  did  so.  There 
have  been  often  great  errors  committed  by  arguers  on  both  sides  on  this  matter. 
The  one  has  condemned  as  sinful  some  things  which  in  themselves  are  entirely 
innocent,  and  even  fit  amusements  for  laity ;  the  others  have  forgotten  that 
what  is  fit  for  the  laity  may  be  wholly  unfit  for  those  who,  like  the  clergy, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  We  beg  to  refer  (in  confirma- 
tion of  our  views)  to  an  admirable  passage  in  the  new  volume  of  "  Death  Bed 
Scenes,"  pp.71— 73. 

A  Word  for  Political  Protestantism,  London :  Hatchard.  1832. 
Thb  writer  attempts  to  prove  that  wherever  Popish  principles  have  had  the 
ascendancy  in  governments,  ambition,  war,  and  cruelty  in  war  have  had  the 
sway,  while  the  ascendancy  of  Protestantism  has  been  favourable  to  peace, 
and  a  more  Christian  species  of  warfaro,  as  far  as  any  warfare  can  be  called 
Christian.  He  shews  much  historical  knowledge  and  research,  and,  we  think, 
proves  his  point.  But  he  must  remember,  that  when  Popish  and  Protestant 
states  have  been  engaged  in  war  against  one  another,  it  is  open  to  either  party 
to  accuse  the  other  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  so  that  the  argument  can  hardly 
produce  conviction  except  in  those  who  are  almost  convinced  before.    At  the 
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same  time,  as  a  reply  to  the  charges  brought  by  the  Times  and  other  irreligious 
papers  against  all  interference  of  religion  and  religious  feelings  in  public  matters, 
it  is  highly  valuable. 

Remarks  on  Education  as  at  present  conducted,  and  a  Plan  proposed  by  which 

some  existing  evils  may  be  remedied.  London.  Hatchard.  1832. 
This  is  a  well-intended  pamphlet,  and  contains  many  sensible  remarks  on 
Education,  on  the  ill  consequences  of  mere  secular  Education  in  these  days  of 
liberalism,  &c.  But  we  would  ask  whether  the  writer,  in  the  midst  of  this  cry 
for  free  trade  in  all  things,  can  really  hope  for  a  law  to  prevent  any  person 
from  teaching  or  lecturing  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who  has  not 
undergone  a  severe  examination,  and  received  a  testimonial  from  his  exa- 
miners ?  We  do  not  object  to  this  in  itself;  but  does  any  man  suppose  that,  in 
these  days  of  resisting  and  rejecting  all  old  control,  any  new  one,  however 
wholesome,  or  even  necessary,  will  be  accepted  ?  Again,  as  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  orders,  the  writer  recommends  that  in  every  charity  school  the 
school-master's  object  should  be  (p.  59)  to  check  the  feeling  of  ambition  which 
would  lead  children  to  forsake  their  parents'  humble  calling,  to  fortify  them 
against  temptation,  to  teach  them  to  be  contented,  not  to  look  on  wealth  as 
synonymous  with  happiness,  &c.  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  ;  but 
the  writer  seems  to  forget  that,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  country  parishes,  the 
difficulty  of  raising  funds  is  such,  and  the  fund  raised  is  so  small,  that  a  good 
school-master  cannot  be  got,  and  shift  must  be  made  with  such  an  one  as  can 
be  had  for  an  inadequate  remuneration.  This  is  a  truth  which  seems  often 
forgotten  by  the  '  friends  of  education.'  They  expect  miracles  of  improve- 
ment from  mere  human  agents,  without  putting  into  their  hands  even  those 
instruments  which  would  enable  them  to  produce  moderate  effects.  If  the 
writer  can  persuade  the  legislature  to  allot  funds  for  education  and  to  introduce 
a  religious  and  moral  education,  he  will  be  indeed  a  benefactor  to  the  country. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Advice  to  a  Young  Man  upon  first  going  to   Oxford,  in  ten  Letters.      By  the 

Rev.  E.  Berens,  M.A.  London:  Rivingtons. 
The  subjects  discussed  are — Sense  of  Religion,  Choice  of  Friends,  Conversation, 
Influence  of  Numbers,  Improvement  of  Time,  Punctuality,  Amusements,  Ex- 
penses, Temperance,  English  Reading.  The  whole  book  is,  like  all  that  Mr. 
Berens  writes,  well  intentioned ;  and  the  remarks  on  Lord  Byron  are 
excellent. 

The  Church- Forsaker.  London :  Rivingtons.  1832. 
A  VERY  plain  and  useful  little  tract,  in  which,  under  something  of  a  narrative 
form,  the  common  fallacies  by  which  men  are  drawn  off  from  the  church  are 
exposed.  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  statement,  which  we 
believe  to  be  perfectly  true  : — "  They  (the  Home  Missionary  Society)  seem  to 
have  rather  a  fancy  for  villages  where  the  clergyman  has  been  working  hard 
to  fix  some  serious  impressions  of  religion."    p.  14. 

A   Letter  addressed  to  Lord  King.      By   Sinceritas.      London :  Rivingtons. 
1832. 

This  is  an  eloquent,  pious,  and  feeling  letter,  calling  on  Lord  King  to  consider 
the  evils  which  he  must  be  doing  by  trying  day  after  day  to  bring  the 
ministers  of  religion  into  contempt.  But  to  speak  to  Lord  King  is  to  throw 
words  away.  The  malignant  hatred  in  which  he  indulges  towards  every 
clergyman,  and  the  ungentleman-like  language  and  proceedings  which  he 
adopts  in  exercising  that  hatred,  betray  a  state  of  feeling  which  no  common 
rebuke  or  admonition  is  likely  to  change. 
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Infant  Baptism  and  Confirmation  simply  considered,  in  two  Sei'mom.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  Branston,  Vicar  of  Great  Baddow.     Chelmsford :  Guy. 
We  think  the  arguments  for  infant  baptism,  put  here  in  a  remarkably  simple, 
clear,  and  affectionate  way,  well  adapted  for  a  country  congregation;  and  the 
objections  to  confirmation  are  well  answered. 

"The  Village;"  or.  Christian  Lessom,  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  a  Country 
Parish.     By  the  Rev.  John  East,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Croscombe,  Somerset- 
shire,   pp.  395.  5*.  6d.     J.  Chilcot,  Bristol ;  Hamilton,  Adams,   and  Co. 
London. 
Wk  have  read  this  little  volume  with  pleasure.     Every  page  of  it  shews  the 
Author  to  be  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  fully  alive  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock. 
Yet,  amiable  and  zealous  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  our  country  can  boast  of  many 
such  faithful  pastors,  who,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  a  blessing  to  all 
around  them,  but  whose  virtues  remain  unknown  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  parishes,  while  the  faults  of  a  few  delinquents  are  eagerly  caught  at, 
trumpeted  forth  by  the  tongue  of  malevolence,  and  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

The  plan  of  "  the  Village"  is  briefly  this — A  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  country  parish,  its  cross,  scenery,  stream,  church,  church-yard,  bells, 
schools,  employments,  associations,  and  antiquities,  is  made  the  medium  of 
conveying  instruction  of  much  practical  utility,  and  of  enforcing  many 
important  truths,  which,  as  they  are  arrayed  in  a  new  dress,  may  be  read  by 
some  wuth  more  interest.  The  style  is  easy  and  animated.  Many  interesting 
anecdotes  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Author's  ministerial  experience  are 
introduced.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  any  extracts,  but  we 
shall  rejoice  if  this  brief,  but  sincere  recommendation  of  the  w^orthy  Rector's 
work  should  in  any  degree  contribute  towards  its  sale,  as  his  object  in 
publishing  it  is  to  relieve  his  heavily  burdened  parishioners  from  the  expenses 
incurred  by  repairing  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  thereby  procuring  better 
accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday  Schools. 


The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews  exhibited  in  selections 
fi'om  the  Jad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides,  V'ith  a  literal  English  translation, 
copious  illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  8fc.  By  Hermann  Hedwig  Bernard, 
Teacher  of  Languages  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  clear  that  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  always  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  their  views  of  their 
own  writings  that  we  can  hope  to  unravel  the  thread  of  sophistry  by  which 
the  Jews  still  bind  themselves  against  the  only  interpretation  of  those 
writings  which  gives  them  a  purpose  worthy  of  Him  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceed, and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  man.  The  filth,  the  folly, 
and  the  blasphemy  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Talmud, 
which  is  their  highest  authority,  are  repulsive  enough  to  deter  most  men  from 
venturing  upon  it,  while  the  barbarous  nature  of  its  dialects,  and  bulk  of  its 
volumes,  contribute  their  share  also  towards  rendering  it  almost  a  closed 
volume  to  the  Christian  reader.  The  work  of  Maimonidcs,  from  which  tliese 
selections  are  taken,  labours  under  neither  of  these  disadvantages.  The  style 
and  language  are  easy — nay,  elegant,  and  often  sublime,  and  the  views  are 
generally  those  of  an  acute  and  })hilosophizing  mind.  We  are  by  no  means 
prepared,  however,  to  say  that  they  do  not  often  bear  too  great  a  resemblance 
to  the  rationalist  school  of  Christians  to  give  them  much  weight  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Still  it  is  desirable  that  his  views  should  be  known 
to  the  Christian  divine,  for  he  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Jews  ;  and  we 
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speak  from  experience  in  saying  that  many  of  those  views  are  so  impressed 
upon  the  Jews  as  to  present  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  their  conversion.  Let 
any  one,  for  instance,  reason  with  a  Jew  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  he 
wiil  probably  find  him  proof  against  arguments  drawn  from  them ;  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  he  will  find'in  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bernard's  Selections  from 
Maimonides,  pp.  122 — 148.  Stillingfleet,  as  the  second  book  of  his  Origines 
Saa-is  will  shew,  felt  strongly  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  and 
has  made  good  use  of  them  ;  so  have  many  of  our  most  learned  divines,  and 
we  are  happy  now  to  see  a  very  valuable  portion  of  this  great  work  rendered 
accessible  to  the  mere  English  reader.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accu- 
racy and  elegance  with  which  the  translation  is  made,  and  to  the  great  learn- 
ing displayed  in  the  notes.  As  an  introduction  also  to  Rabinical  literature 
generally,  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  student ;  and  in 
the  present  low  state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  this  country,  every  such  acquisi- 
tion is  most  desirable.  We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  omit  to  remark  the  beauty 
of  the  Hebrew  typography,  which  does  honour  to  the  University  Press,  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

Biblical  Cabinet  Atlas.  London  :  Bull.  1832. 
This  little  volume  contains  not  only  some  very  nicely  executed  maps,  but  by 
very  far  the  most  convenient  geographical  dictionary  which  we  have  seen.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  table,  and  at  one  view  shews  the  Scripture  and  Classic 
Names,  the  Province,  Country,  Scripture  Reference,  modern  Name,  distance, 
and  bearing  from  Jerusalem — Latitude  and  Longitude,  modern  Names  of 
Countr}'^  and  Province,  with  remarks  ; — all  this  is  in  a  very  clear  and  convenient 
form,  and  in  a  volume  of  elegant  appearance. 


A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  eacplanatory  of  the  History,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  nations.  Places  and  Pei'sons  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  Principal  Doctrines  of  Christians,   and  Jewish  and   Christian 
Sects  and  Hei'esies.     By  Richard  Watson.     Second  Edition.     London  :  J. 
Mason,     pp.  1067. 
Mr.  Watson  is,  we  believe,  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  great  eminence,  and  the 
work  before  us  shews  that  he  is  possessed  of  great  industry  and  research. 
The  work  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  Dissenters,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son might  have  made  it  equally  useful  to  all  parties,  by  giving  fair  representa- 
tions of  their  opinions.     We  regret  that  he  has  not  done  so,  as  such  a  book 
is  much  wanted,  and  Mr.  Watson's  cannot  supply  the  place.     We  do  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Watson  has  used  improper  language,  or  made  any  improper 
reflections  on  those  who  differ  from  him ;  we  believe,  from  all  we  have  heard 
of  him,  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so.     But  we  regret  that  he  should  have 
inserted  such  articles  as  the  following : — 

"  EPISCOPACY. 

"  The  Number  of  Christians  in  most  of  the  Primitive  Churches  was  at  first  small  ; 
they  could  easily,  when  not  prevented  by  persecution,  assemble  together,  and 
they  thus  formed  one  church  or  congregation  ;  for,  in  Scripture,  the  term  church  is 
never  used  in  the  more  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  is  employed  to  denote 
either  the  wdiole  Church  of  Christ,  or  a  number  of  disciples  meeting  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship.  The  converts,  however,  rapidly  increased  ;  and  when  they 
could  no  longer  meet  in  one  place,  other  places  would  be  prepared  for  them.  But 
connected  as  they  still  were  with  the  parent  church,  they  would  choose  from  its  pres- 
byters their  own  pastors,  and  view  themselves  as  under  the  inspection  of  (whom 
does  the  reader  think  "?)  the  President  (!)  and  the  presbytery  by  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  (1)  had  been  previously  conducted.  The  pastors  would  thus  remain 
members  of  the  presbytery,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  and  would  look  up  to  that  one 
among  theirnumber  who  had  been  accustomed  to  preside  amongst  them.  They  (?) 
were,  in  fact,  for  a  considerable  time,  considered  as  one  with  the  original  church ; 
(What  does  Mr.  Watson  mean  by  saying  that  the  pastors  of  dispersed  congregations, 
or  of  any  congregations,  were  considered  as  one  toith  the  Church  ?)  the  bishop  (  1  Who 
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and  what  may  the  bishop  thus  introduced,  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  be  ?)  sent 
to  them  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  pledge  of  unity  ;  and  we  find  it  as- 
serted by  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  one  altar  and  one  bisliop.  There  were,  in 
this  way,  gradually  established,  first  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  the  apostles 
had  called  men  to  the  truth,  and  then  in  the  contiguous  district  of  country,  several 
congregations ;  in  these,  pastors  officiated  who  were  autliorised  by  the  bishop  and 
presbytery,  whose  superintendence  was  extended,  so  that  parochial  episcopacy  was 
insensibly,  but  naturally  changed  into  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  many  of  the  pres- 
byters sent  out  by  the  bishop,  residing  at  their  churches,  but  nevertheless  composing 
part  of  his  council,  and  being  summoned  to  meet  with  him  on  important  occasions. 
This  enlargement  of  the  field  of  inspection  rendered  the  particular  superintendence 
of  the  bishop  more  requisite,  and  was  the  means  both  of  adding  to  his  influence,  and 
of  his  being  regarded  as  permanently  raised  above  his  brethren." 

Mr.  Watson  then  adds;  that  sometimes  to  large  new  congregations  the 
bishop  might  send  several  clergy,  to  one  of  whom  he  gave  powers  like  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  the  chorepiscopus  (or,  as  Mr.  W.  calls  it,  c/ioro- episcopus). 

If  Mr.  Watson  does  not  think  episcopacy  scriptural,  he  is  quite  right  not  to 
accept  it ;  but  if  he  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Episco- 
palians on  the  point,  (in  a  dictionary,  too,  which  ought  to  be  of  no  party,)  the 
least  he  can  do  is  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  state  also  by  what  argu- 
ment the  Episcopalians  draw  their  inferences  from  these  facts.  He  may  refute 
their  arguments  afterwards  if  he  pleases,  and  if  he  can.  But  we  appeal  to  Mr. 
Watson  himself,  as  a  respectable  man,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  say  that  the 
extract  we  have  given,  in  any  degree  represents  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ? 
Can  any  one  who  knows  those  facts  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  awkward 
devices  to  which  an  anti- episcopalian  is  obliged  to  resort  to  get  rid  of  his  oppo- 
nents' case  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  such  shifts  are  a  confession  of  weakness 
from  those  who  use  them  ?  Can  the  work  which  contains  them  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use  ?  We  speak  sincerely  in  saying  that  we  regret  this, 
as  we  respect  Mr.  Watson,  and  should  gladly  have  seen  a  work  like  this  exe- 
cuted in  an  unobjectionable  manner,  as  it  is  much  wanted. 

We  should  recommend  Mr.  Watson,  in  another  edition,  to  pay  attention  to 
his  quotations  from  classical  authors,  many  of  which  are  incorrect. 


Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter.     London:  1832. 

Mr.  Gaunter,  in  his  preface,  informs  us  that  these  discourses  were  preached 
in  a  London  chapel.  For  such  a  congregation  we  certainly  think  them  better 
adapted  than  for  a  village  church.  But  to  his  own  hearers  they  seem  to  have 
given  much  satisfaction;  and,  we  think,  not  without  reason.  The  style,  if  not 
quite  pure,  is  fluent  and  easy ;  the  doctrine  sound ;  and  the  applications  often 
forcible  and  striking.  If  Mr.  C.  was  unable  to  refer  to  other  writers  for  sen- 
timents, which,  he  says,  he  may  have  inadvertently  appropriated  to  himself, 
we  wish,  at  all  events,  that  he  had  given  references  to  the  passages  adopted 
from  Scripture.    This  should  always  be  done  in  printed  sermons. 


A  Grammar  of  Ancient  Geography,  with  an  Atlas,  8fC.;  by  Aaron  Arrowsmith ; 
for  the  use  of  King's  College. 

This  appears  to  us  by  very  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  manual  of 
Ancient  Geography  yet  published.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  volume  of  questions  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  The  Maps  are 
executed,  like  every  thing  from  the  name  of  Arrowsmith,  admirably.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  another  edition,  it  would  be  well  to  suppress  all 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  ancient  nations,  which  is  too  wide  and  difficult  a 
subject  for  such  a  work,  and  to  introduce  some  account  of  the  different  state 
of  Geography  at  different  pcriuUb  of  Aucieut  History. 
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PRIMARY  VISITATION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  just  finished  his  primary  Visitation  of  his  Dio- 
cese, in  which  he  has  been  received  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying,  not  only 
to  his  Lordship,  but  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  Church.  At  each  deanery 
where  his  Lordship  visited,  it  was  stated  by  the  oldest  members  present,  that 
they  never  remembered  so  large  an  attendance  of  the  clergy  ;  a  circumstance 
which  his  Lordship  hailed  as  an  auspicious  omen  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  their  common  duties  and  interests,  as  well  as  of  a  candid  accept- 
ance of,  and  sympathy  in,  the  views  and  intentions  exhibited  in  his  primary 
charge.  Of  this  charge  we  have  not  time  to  give  a  detailed  account,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  do  so,  as  our  readers  will  probably  be  in  possession  of 
it  before  our  next  number  appears,  his  Lordship  having  promised  to  comply 
with  the  request  unanimously  expressed  by  the  clergy  of  each  separate  deanery, 
that  it  should  be  published.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  embraces 
principally  two  topics — ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  establishment.  On  both  these  subjects  it  holds  a  plain,  manly, 
and  straightforward  language,  neither  sparing  rebuke  of  any  defects  in  the 
performance  of  clerical  duty,  nor  disguising  the  external  dangers  with  which 
the  Church  is  threatened.  The  charge  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  mischiefs 
and  the  causes  of  non-residence,  and  of  pluralities,  of  which,  the  former  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  any  residence  for  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  latter,  to 
the  poverty  of  a  great  part  of  the  benefices  in  the  diocese. 

His  Lordship  points  out  some  measures  on  which  he  means  to  insist  for 
procuring,  in  every  case  where  it  shall  be  practicable,  the  building  or  purchas- 
ing a  residence  for  the  clergyman  in  every  parish  which  at  present  wants  it, 
with  the  object  of  augmenting  small  livings,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  at 
once  of  non-residence  and  pluralities.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  ecclesiastical 
corporations  will  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the  power  offered  them  by 
the  late  Act  to  augment  the  livings  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  and  as 
the  property  of  the  See  of  Gloucester  is  at  present  leased  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  put  it  out  of  his  Lordship's  power  to  make  any  improvements  on  his  part  by 
this  method,  except  such  as  would  not  take  effect  till  after  a  considerable 
time,  he  declares  his  own  intention  to  set  apart  one  clear  tenth  of  the  in- 
come of  his  bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  small  livings  in  his 
diocese.*  We  sincerely  hope  with  his  Lordship  that  this  example  may  be 
followed  by  others,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  so  much  better  able,  as 
well  as  so  much  more  bound  to  make  such  a  sacrifice — we  mean  the  lay  im- 
propriators, who  now  possess,  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  public 
services  or  duties  attached  to  it,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  original  endowments 
of  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  his  Lord- 
ship declares  his  intention  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  attainments  as  have 
hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  to  procure  admission  into  the  Church.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  his  remarks  on  this  head  may  have  the  efi'ect  of  increasing 

*  We  happen  to  know  that  his  Lordship  had  already  acted  upon  this  intention  by 
an  addition  to  the  income  of  a  very  small  benefice  in  an  important  and  populous 
place,  making  a  condition  of  his  benefaction,  that  double  duty  should  be  performed 
in  two  parish  churches  where  there  had  been  only  single  duty  before.  One  of  these 
churches  was  attended  by  the  national  school  of  the  place,  and,  consequently,  as  that 
church  which  they  attended  had  only  the  afternoon  service,  the  children  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  or  the  commandments. 
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still  more  the  efforts  making  in  our  universities  to  obtain  a  more  rigorous  pre- 
paration in  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  He  also  gives  notice  that  he  will 
expect  those  who  mean  to  present  themselves  at  his  ordinations  to  make 
known  to  him  their  intention  at  least  two  months  previously. 

His  Lordship  held  confirmations,  which  were  numerously  attended,  at  all 
those  places  in  his  diocese  at  w^hich  he  did  not  confirm  last  year.  There  is 
reason  to  anticipate  substantial  advantage  to  the  Church  from  the  communit)' 
of  feeling,  the  prospect  of  co-operation,  and  the  mutual  esteem  and  good  will 
which  this  first  visitation  has  given  the  opportunity  of  manifesting,  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  between  the  diocesan  and  his  clergy. 


HERTS  D.  COMMITTEE  of  the  SOCIETIES  for  PROMOTING   CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE  and  for  the  PROPAGATION  of  the  GOSPEL. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  mentions  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  committees  was 
held  last  month  at  Hertford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  chair,  and 
after  stating  that  a  gentleman  (whose  name  is  here  suppressed,  as  no  personal 
reflection  is  intended)  made  a  very  serious  attack  on  the  publications  of  the 
first  of  these  societies,  and  especially  on  Grossman's  well  known  Introduction, 
as  un-christian,  inquires  whether  such  attacks  on  the  society's  publications, 
at  such  meetings,  are  advisable,  or  even  justifiable. 

It  seems  so  well  understood  and  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear)  so  reasona- 
ble that  meetings  should  be  held,  not  for  discussion  between  those  who 
difi'er,  but  for  the  expression  of  opinion  among  those  who  agree,  that,  on  that 
ground  alone,  the  practice  inquired  about  seems  very  unadvisable.  Supposing 
that  any  books  on  the  society's  list  are  objectionable,  and  that  an  individual 
has  a  conscientious  scruple  about  them,  surely  the  only  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
address  himself  to  the  managing  board  privately,  and  lay  his  objections  before 
them.  To  attack  the  society  at  a  public  meeting,  even  at  head-qiiartei's,  can  do 
no  good,  for  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  at  such  a  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such  a  book,  in  such  a  meeting,  would 
obviously  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  If  this  is  the  case  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  meetings  of  the  parent  society,  still  more  true  is  it  when  speaking 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  district  committees  in  the  county,  which  unquestion- 
ably are  not  called  for  discussion.  The  only  result  of  such  attacks  on  the  pub- 
lications of  the  society,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  be  efi'ectually  to  deter  every 
stranger  present  from  joining  the  society,  an  eftect  which  one  is  sure  that 
the  speaker  did  not  wish  to  see  brought  about,  because,  if  he  did,  he,  as  a  con- 
scientious man,  would  have  left  the  society  himself.  The  effect  which  he 
wishes  to  produce  is  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  book,  and  surely  no 
course  can  be  less  effectual  than  that  which  he  takes,  as  the  objection  is 
made  in  a  quarter  where  there  is  no  power  of  considering  its  validity. 

One  word  must  be  said  here  on  the  many  attacks  of  this  sort  which  have 
been  recently  made  on  the  older  publications  on  the  society's  list.  There  is 
no  book  in  the  world  but  one,  every  word  and  phrase  of  which  will  bear  to  be 
examined  by  a  captious  eye.  The  siim  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  old  works  on  the  society's  list  is,  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  salvation 
of  man  is  wrought,  not  by  man's  merits,  but  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  and  that  the  sanctification  of  man  is  effected,  not  by  his  own 
strength,  but  by  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  obtained  for  him  through  the 
same  sacrifice.  This  is  the  sum  and  substaiice  of  the  works  here  spoken  of, 
and  surely  that  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  required.  The  carelessness  of  the 
writer  (for  every  writer  is  human)  or  the  tearing  a  sentence  from  its  con- 
text, may  no  doubt  render  some  separate  sentences  (objectionable.  But  if 
they  who  object  will  point  out  the  books  which  they  consider  as  the 
soundest,  he  must  possess  a  very  small  share  of  ingenuity  who  will  not  in 
half-an-hour  pick  out  half-a-dozen  sentences  which,  taken  separately,  shall  be 
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as  objectionable  as  heart  can  desire.   It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  every  new  work 
put  on  the  society's  list  will  07i  the  whole  be  as  scriptural  as  the  old  ones. — Ed.* 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  REPORT  OF  THE 
LONDON  HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY. 

Provincial  Vieio. — The  different  Schools  have  been  dispersed  through  twenty- 
nine  Counties  out  of  the  thirty-two  into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  several  Provinces  agreeably  to  the  following  table  : — 
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Ulster  
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31,260 
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34,335 

1569 
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Of  the  six  hundred  and  ninetj^-two  Day  Schools,  during  the  last  year,  34/ 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland;  45  under  that  of  Ministers  of  other  denominations;  282  in  connexion 
with  Noblemen,  Ladies,  or  Gentlemen ;  and  18  had  no  local  Patrons  or 
Visitors,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  situation. 

Holy  Scriptures. — The  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  your  Schools  and  Scripture  readers,  has  this  year  been  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  Bibles,  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Testaments  in  the  English  Language.  The  demand  for 
Scriptures  in  the  Irish  tongue  has  been  only  sixty-nine  Bibles,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  Testaments.  The  whole  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
distributed  by  this  Society  from  its  commencement  appears  to  have  been  two 
hundred  and  seventy- three  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Receipts  and  Escpenditure. — ^The  Receipts  of  the  present  year,  your  Com- 
mittee are  happy  to  state,  have  materially  exceeded  the  Expenditure,  having 
amounted  to  9237?.  7s.  \d.,  while  the  expenses  have  been  8297/-  85.  Id.  As, 
however,  the  Society  was  indebted  to  its  Treasurer  and  the  Agent  for  Ireland 
at  the  commencement  of  your  current  year,  1525Z.  7*.  5c?. ;  the  deficiency,  at  the 
period  of  closing  your  annual  account,  still  amounted  to  585?.  8s.  5c?. 

Application  for  Schools. — Your  Committee  have,  through  want  of  funds,  been 
compelled  in  the  last  year  to  decline  applications  for  above  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Schools,  in  which  about  ten  thousand  persons  would  have  received 
instruction.  Yet  the  average  expense  of  educating  a  child  in  your  Schools  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  Institution  your  Committee  can  discover ;  being, 
when  every  expense  of  officers,  &c.  is  included,  less  than  three  shillings  per 
child,  per  annum. 


*  Thus,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Evans's  "  Church  of  God,"  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  Birth,  there  are  phrases  which,  taken  separately,  would  look  as 
if  the  author  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  sudden  conversion  ;  but  when  they  are  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  that  admirable  volume,  it  becomes  clear  that  no  such 
notion  ever  entered  the  mind  of  the  excellent  writer. 

Vol.  ll.—Sept.  1832.  k 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  London  Hibernian  and  Irish  Societies, 
drawn  up  by  mutual  Agreement. 

1.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  teaches  all  its  scholars,  primarily,  to 
read  the  English  language,  and  only  teaches  Irish  to  those  who,  having  in 
some  degree  learned  to  read  English,  are  desirous  of  instruction  in  Irish  also. 
Its  scholars  are  principally  children,  though  it  instructs  some  adults.  Its 
schools  are  all  fixed  and  stated  schools,  which  are  publicly  inspected  and  ex- 
amined every  quarter.  It  employs  Scripture  readers  in  English  and  Irish,  and 
distributes  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  both  languages. 

2.  The  Irish  Society  teaches  all  its  scholars,  primarily,  to  read  the  Irish 
language.  It  seeks  out  the  Irish  speaking  people  as  the  sole  object  of  its 
care,  and  teaches  the  English  only  in  the  way  of  translation  from  the  Irish. 
Its  scholars  are  principally  adults,  though  it  instructs  some  children.  Its 
schools  are  rarely  stated  schools,  but  the  pupils  are  taught  either  in  their  own 
houses,  or  in  the  Masters'  houses  on  Sundays,  holidays,  or  in  the  evenings  ; 
and  thus  prepared  for  the  periodical  examination  of  the  Inspector,  on  whose 
report  of  progress  they  are  paid  for.  It  employs  the  unoccupied  time  of  their 
competent  Inspectors  in  visiting  the  houses  of  the  Irish  peasantr}%  reading  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  instruction  in  the  Irish  language 
exclusively ;  and  distributes  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Irish,  together  with  Irish 
Prayer  Books,  w^here  acceptable. 

From  this  simple  statement  of  the  two  Societies,  it  appears  that  they  both 
aim  at  the  same  grand  object  of  Scriptural  instruction,  though  by  dififerent 
means,  suited  to  the  different  descriptions  of  persons  in  Ireland.  Each  Society 
occupies  a  distinct  field.  The  usefulness  of  each  Society  is  at  present  restricted 
only  by  its  funds,  and  may  be  extended  in  almost  an  unlimited  degree  if 
adequate  funds  can  be  obtained. 

The  London  Hibernian  Society  is  necessary  and  effectual  for  those  speaking 
English,  and  also  does  much  for  those  who,  having  first  acquired  English, 
desire  also  to  be  enabled  to  read  Irish. 

The  Irish  Society  does  nothing  for  the  English  speaking  people ;  it  confines 
its  exertions,  and  has  been  effectual,  to  the  population  that  know  Irish  with 
some  English,  or  know  Irish  only. 


ABSTRACT    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE    TWENTY-FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    LONDON    SOCIETY    FOR    PROMOTING 

CHRISTIANITY  AMONGST  THE  JEWS. 
The  Sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand,  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  3,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  from  2  Cor.  iii.  12 — 18. Collection,  30/.  18s.  \\d. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday  morning.  May  4. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  T.  Baring,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  receipts  have  amounted  to  the  sura  of  11,623/.  8s.  5rf.,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  about  2500/.  Of 
this  difference,  however,  about' 700/.  is  under  the  head  of  Legacies  received; 
and  the  preceding  year  was  one  of  extraordinary  exertion  among  the  friends  of 
the  Society,  by  which  means  the  receipts  were  then  increased  2000/.,  and  the 
year  just  passed  has  been  marked  by  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress,  alarm, 
and  political  excitement. 

A  new  Auxiliary  has  lately  been  established  in  the  town  of  Northampton. 
The  Society  is  not  at  present  embarrassed  in  its  work  by  the  diminution  in  the 
receipts.  Some  of  its  operations  have  been  in  great  measure  suspended 
during  the  year,  owing  to  the  war  in  Poland,  and  the  prevalence  of  pestilence 
in  60  many  Missionary  Stations.  The  same  causes  have  prevented  the  Com- 
mittee from  sending  out  more  than  a  very  few  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
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•  Now,  however,  when  these  countries  are  again  open,  without  an  increase  of 
funds,  increased  exertions  must  lead  to  embarrassment  in  your  operations. 

The  late  Chaplain  and  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Hawtrey,  after  a 
short  but  severe  illness  of  only  nine  days,  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  1831. 

At  a  late  period  of  the  year  1831,  the  Rev.T.  Mortimer  felt  that,  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  and  resigned  in  December  last.  But  he  will  give  such  occasional 
assistance  in  visiting  your  Auxiliary  Societies  as  his  duties  will  permit. 

In  March,  the  Committee  appointed  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cart- 
wright,  to  the  Chapel  at  Bethnal-green,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hawtrey, 
and  he  has  accordingly  entered  upon  his  new  office  under  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  He  will  undertake  the  foreign  and  missionary  cor- 
respondence, as  well  as  superintend  the  publications,  relinquishing  every  other 
duty  of  Secretary. 

Schools. — In  the  Schools  at  Bethnal-green,  there  are  now  thirty  boys,  six 
having  gone  out  and  the  same  number  having  been  admitted  during  the  year, 
and  thirty-seven  girls,  two  having  gone  out  and  two  others  having  been  re- 
ceived in  their  place.  This  small  number  is  owing  to  the  restriction  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  during  the  past  year,  but  there  are  several 
applicants  who  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  for  the  admission  of  their 
children. 

Seminary. — At  the  period  of  the  last  Anniversary  there  were  five  missionary 
students  in  the  Seminary^  and  four  others  have  been  since  admitted,  making 
a  total  of  nine  candidates  for  missionary  service.  Of  this  number,  four  have 
been  appointed  to  diiferent  stations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  one  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

On  a  late  occasion,  when  they  were  favoured  with  a  numerous  attendance 
of  clerical  members,  the  Committee  (from  the  expense  necessarily  incurred  in 
carrying  it  on)  resolved  to  take  means  for  discontinuing  the  Seminary  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  consistently  with  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  establishment — at  the  same  time  fully  recognizing  the 
importance  of  communicating  to  Missionary  candidates  such  instruction  as 
may  qualify  them  for  future  usefulness. 

Treasurer. — John  Labouchere,  Esq.,  has  undertaken  the  office  of  Treasurer 
to  your  Society. 

Missions. — ^The  present  number  of  Missionaries,  with  four  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  Local  Committees  in  Calcutta  and  Madras,  make  a  total  of 
thirty-eight,  of  which  thirteen  are  converted  Jews.  There  are  also  five  indi- 
viduals employed  as  Schoolmasters  at  Dantzic  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen. 

Stations. — England,  Holland,  France,  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Lippstadt, 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  Offenbach,  Dresden,  Konigsberg,  Thorn,  Posen, 
Breslaw,  Warsaw,  Lublin,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Smyrna,  Algiers,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

England. — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt  still  continues  to  preside  over  the  In- 
stitution for  affording  employment  to  baptized  Jews,  and  gives  daily  religious 
instruction  to  the  inmates.  He  also  receives  the  visits  of  Jews  at  his  own  house, 
and  embraces  such  opportunities  as  are  presented  of  making  known  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Jews  in  general. 

The  Rev.  M.  S.  Alexander  now  resides  near  your  Episcopal  Chapel,  and 
has  a  room  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  Jews.  Mr.  A.  has  continued  to 
address  the  Jews  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  the  stated  lectures, 
and  sometimes  on  other  occasions.  The  number  who  attend  of  course  varies, 
but  it  is  in  general  increasingly  encouraging. 

One  individual  was  baptized  a  few  months  ago  at  Huddersfield. 

There  is  much  activity  excited  among  the  believing  Jews  in  London  in  behalf 
of  their  unbelieving  brethren,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great  good  has 
been  the  result. 
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Shortly  before  the  death  of  your  late  Chaplain,  he  privately  baptized  a  Jewess 
who  was  evidently  drawing  near  her  end. 

About  the  same  time  a  converted  Jew,  and  three  of  his  children,  were 
baptized  at  your  Episcopal  Chapel. 

Your  Committee  cannot  help  noticing  here  the  happy  death  of  a  Jewish 
convert  a  few  months  ago  at  Clapham. 

Holland. — Mr.  Bellson,  who  is  of  the  Jewish  nation,  found  infidelity  awfully 
prevalent  amongst  the  Jews  of  Cassel  and  neighbourhood ;  and  when  he  endea- 
voured to  reprove  their  unbelief,  they  frequently  answered  by  referring  to  the 
infidelity  so  general  among  nominal  Christians  themselves. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  about  to  join  Mr.  Bellson  immediately  at  Rotterdam. 
Mr.  West  has  been  for  some  months  in  Holland,  chiefly  at  Rotterdam,  where 
he  has  obtained  access  to  many  of  the  Jews.  Great  numbers  have  heard  the 
truth,  some  have  seemed  to  inquire  further  after  it,  and  others  have  been 
stirred  up  to  great  enmity  and  opposition.  Mr.  West  has  visited  Amsterdam, 
the  Hague,  and  other  Dutch  towns,  in  all  of  which  he  has  had  encouragement 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews. 

France. — ^The  Rev.  P.  J.  Oster  continues  still  to  travel  through  different 
parts  of  France.  Mr.  Oster  considers  the  French  Jews  much  less  accessible 
since  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  they  now  consider  themselves  free  to  oppose 
Christianity  openly  as  nothing  but  folly  and  vanity.  Some  of  the  Jews  boasted, 
that  there  were  now  but  few  persons  in  France,  whether  Jews  or  Christians, 
who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  any  religion. 

Appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  have  been  published,  and  collections  made. 
At  Toulouse,  a  Society  has  been  formed,  which  has  addressed  a  letter  to  your 
Committee,  offering  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 

Switzerland. — Mr.  Moritz  was  requested  to  visit  Langenau  and  Endingen, 
two  Jewish  villages  in  the  canton  of  Argovie,  containing,  it  is  said,  about  1600 
Jews.  They  came  to  him  at  the  inn  during  the  whole  of  each  day  to  converse 
about  serious  subjects ;  he  was  permitted  to  instruct  the  children  in  their 
schools ;  and  on  their  sabbath  he  went  to  the  synagogue,  where,  after  the 
Haphtorah,  or  portion  of  the  Prophets  for  the  day,  had  been  read,  he  was 
allowed  freely  to  explain  its  meaning  in  a  Christian  manner,  simply  directing 
liis  hearers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Moritz  writes,  that  nearly  the 
whole  synagogue  had  gathered  round  him,  listening  very  attentively,  and  some 
said,  "These  are  the  true  Words  of  God,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  heed." 
On  leaving  the  synagogue  a  number  of  Jews  followed  him  to  the  inn  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sabbath  was  spent  in  addressing  the  crowds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  continued  to  assemble  in  the  open  air. 

Cologne. — Mr.  J.  Stockfeld,  in  the  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  directs  his 
efibrts  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  their  introduction  into  Jewish 
schools,  in  which  he  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

Frankfort -on-the-Maine. — Mr.  Moritz  continues  to  reside  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  where  he  has  continual  opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the  Jews,  especially  among  the  foreign  Jews 
who  come  to  Frankfort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  or  are  passing  through  on  their 
journey  elsewhere.  He  has,  during  the  past  year,  travelled  for  many  months, 
chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  testifying  to  the  Jews  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  The  reception  which  he  met  with  was  various ;  but  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  and  your  Committee  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
follow  it  v.'ith  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Marc  has  also  of  late  travelled  through  part  of  Wirtemberg  with  the 
same  object. 

Dresden. — Mr.  J.  P.  Goldberg  resides  at  Dresden,  but  has  spent  great  part 
of  the  last  year  in  a  journey  through  Bavaria,  and  other  countries  of  Southern 
Germany.  He  continues  his  regular  visits  to  the  fairs  at  Leipsic.  Last  summer, 
Jic  says,  that  he  saw  several  Jews,  who  were  anxiously  seeking  the  truth,  which 
strengthened  his  faith  and  revived  his  hope. 
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Mr.  Goldberg  mentions  the  existence  of  a  great  expectation  amongst  the 
Jews  that  their  Messiah  is  near  at  hand. 

Berlin. — ^The  letters  of  a  German  Clergyman,  written  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  state  that  the  writer  had  himself  baptized  nineteen  Jewish  converts  in 
about  three  years. 

Kunigsbprg. — Notwithstanding  the  state  of  Poland,  in  three  or  four  months 
of  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Bergfeldt  had  received  15/.  from  Jews  for 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Bantzic. — ^The  School  for  Jewish  children,  according  to  the  last  account, 
contained  nearly  ninety  children. 

Posen. — In  July  last,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  G.  Wermelskirch  gave  your  Committee 
an  account  of  the  peaceful  death  of  a  Jewish  convert,  occupying  a  respectable 
situation  in  the  Government  service,  who  had  been  baptized  some  years  ago. 
He  also  mentions  the  baptism  of  another  Jew  who  had  at  different  times  heard 
the  truth  from  the  Missionaries  Gerlach  and  Hartmann,  and  after  much 
struggling  against  the  convictions  of  his  conscience,  came  to  Posen,  where  he 
was  instructed  and  baptized  by  Mr.  Wermelskirch. 

The  Schools  at  Posen,  Margonin,  Schlichtingsheim,  and  Storchnest,  are 
again  beginning  to  resume  their  former  appearance,  and  the  children  are  im- 
proving in  regularity  of  attendance  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Warsaw.- — In  Warsaw  the  Missionaries  baptized  four  Jews,  and  also  a 
respectable  Jewish  physician  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  have  an  insti- 
tution for  printing  and  bookbinding,  in  which  about  forty  Jews  have  been 
employed.     There  are  seven  at  present. 

Lublin. — ^The  Missionaries  and  their  families  underwent  danger  and  injury 
from  the  Russian  soldiers. 

Africa. — The  Rev,  John  Nicolayson  has  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Jews  of 
Algiers.  He  gives  a  wretched  picture  of  their  deplorable  state.  However,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
which  they  were  exceedingly  ready  to  purchase,  and  eager  to  read. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  JUVENILE  VAGRANCY. 

On  the  18th  ult.  a  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  Society  was  held  at  their 
rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  expe- 
diency of  calling  a  General  Meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Captain  Brenton,  R.N.,  took  the  Chair.  His  object  was 
to  bring  the  state  of  the  Society  fairly  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  his  propo- 
sitions being  founded  on  the  manifest  increase  of  juvenile  vagrancy.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  15,000  boys  wandering  about  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  without  any  means  of  getting  a  livelihood.  He  had  applied  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  patronize  the  undertaking ;  but,  on  acquainting  his 
Lordship  that  the  thirty-six  boys  now  at  West  Ham  Abbey  had  planted  nine 
acres  of  potatoes,  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  observed,  that  that  afforded  ample 
reason  why  he  should  not  countenance  it,  because  there  were  too  many  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  country  already  ;  upon  which  he  (the  chairman) 
rejoined,  that  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  country  having  been 
injured  by  agriculture,  though  many  have  suffered  disastrous  effects  from 
commerce.  He  had  waited  in  vain,  year  after  year,  in  the  hope  that  Parlia- 
ment would  introduce  some  measure  to  improve  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  nothing  having  been  accomplished  for  their  relief,  had 
made  him  (Captain  B.)  a  reformer.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  acknow- 
ledged to  him  that  he  was  correct  in  the  views  which  he  took  of  the  subject, 
but  then  the  Noble  Duke  admitted  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  Members  of 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  them.  The  gallant  officer  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  Government  consenting  to 
place  a  ship  of  war  at  his  disposal,  at  Spithead,  as  an  asylum  for  refractory 
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boys,  whom  he  would  educate  for  the  naval  service ;  arid  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  subscriptions  of  10,000  householders  at  5s.  each,  with  the  powerful 
nid  of  the  press,  would  pHace  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  a  flourishing  state. 
After  several  gentlemen  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  object,  the  Meeting 
adjourned  si7w  die.  [If  this  is  a  correct  report,  this  is  one  among  the  endless 
specimens  which  offer  themselves  every  day  of  the  wild  and  crude  notions  not 
only  entertained,  but  brought  forward  without  a  moment's  reflexion  or  the 
slightest  scruple,  by  persons  totally  unable  to  weigh  the  diflSculties  of  an  under- 
taking, or  to  judge  of  the  right  means  of  curing  moral  evils.  "What,  too,  can 
be  more  grossly  unfair  to  persons  in  the  station  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  than  that  visionaries  should  first  ask  their  countenance  for  any  wild 
scheme,  and  then  give  their  own  version  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  refusing  it, 
and  of  the  conversation  that  passes  ?  On  this  topic,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Mr.  Gauntlett's  letter  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  shall  be  given  in  the  next 
number. — Ed.] 

GENERAL  CEMETERY  COMPANY. 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  first  general  meeting  of  this  company,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Cemetery  Bill,  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— Lord  Viscount  Ingestrie  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  having  made 
a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  meeting  and  the  advantages  of  such 
an  undertaking,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  read.  It  stated  that  the 
ground  at  Kensall-green,  containing  54  acres,  was  purchased  for  9400/.  The 
capital  subscribed  for  already  was  36,725Z. ;  of  this,  22,193?.  were  paid. 
There  remained  in  hand,  after  deducting  all  the  necessary  disbursements,  a 
balance  of  7168/.  18s.  The  ground  was  now  carefully  drained,  and  a  boundary 
wall  of  the  best  masonry  was  nearly  completed.  There  was  also  a  large  and 
an  effectual  water-course  made  under  the  Paddington-canal.  The  claims  of 
the  metropolitan  clergy,  whose  fees  arising  from  burials  in  their  several 
churchyards  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  formation  of  the  ceme- 
tery, were  also  considered,  and  a  compensation-clause  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  clergyman  was  now  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
6s.  for  each  person  from  his  parish  who  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  in  a  vault 
or  tomb,  and  Is.  for  each  body  buried  in  the  open  ground.  But  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  Rector  of  Marylebone  was  derived  from  the 
burial  fees,  it  was  enacted,  that  besides  the  usual  fees  paid  for  the  burial  in  the 
cemetery,  he  should  receive  2s.  6d.  additional. 

The  Chairman  and  several  other  gentlemen  eulogised  the  meritorious  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Garden,  who  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  Society.  Twelve 
directors,  a  clerk,  and  other  officers,  were  then  elected  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
mixed  discussion  respecting  various  points  of  detail  and  internal  regulation  of 
the  Society,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  DUTCH  POOR  COLONY  of  FREDERICK'S-OORD  j 

Submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  Patriotic   Characters 
generally,  by  tlie  Committee  of  the 

UNITED    KINGDOM    AGRICULTURAL    EMPLOYMENT    INSTITUTION. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  society  was  formed  at  the  Hague,  with  the  design  of 
extirpating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great  poverty  and  distress  which  then 
existed  in  that  country,  by  the  application  of  manual  industry  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  barren  soils  ;  and  by  instructing  those  under  their  care  in  the  means 
of  supplying  themselves  with  such  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  manufactures, 
as  their  comfort  required,    llie  society  proposed  to  effect  its  design  by  vigilaiit 
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care  and  superintendence  ;  by  a  moderate  outlay  of  capital ;    and  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  object  of  the  society  was  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of 
waste  land.  Twenty  thousand  persons  put  down  their  names  for  one  penny 
a  week,  and  an  annual  revenue  was  raised  for  the  first  experiment  of 
5833/.  With  a  portion  of  this  money  they  purchased  an  estate  of  1000 
acres,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  80  or  100  acres, 
was  covered  with  stunted  heather  and  mossy  earth.  A  more  unpromising 
subject  for  agricultural  operations  could  scarcely  have  been  selected ;  but  the 
very  bleakness  and  desolation  of  its  surface,  and  its  comparatively  feeble 
powers  of  production,  were  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  select  it  as  a 
first  attempt ;  justly  conceiving,  that  if  success  should  attend  them  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  they  must  undoubtedly  succeed  in  more  eligible 
situations. 

In  September,  1818,  the  buildings  on  the  farm  were  commenced,  and  by  the 
first  of  November  they  had  erected  a  warehouse,  a  school,  two  manufacturing 
halls,  and  fifty-two  farming  cottages,  each  with  seven  acres  of  land  attached, 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  fifty-two  families  of  destitute  poor. 

The  principal  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subject,  and  which 
they  entered  into  an  agreement  to  observe,  were  as  follow  : — To  obey  the  di- 
rections of  the  officers  placed  over  them — to  avoid  everything  approaching 
to  insolence  or  immodesty — to  practice  cleanliness  in  themselves  and  children — 
to  attend  the  public  service  of  God  on  Sundays  and  on  other  occasions — to 
refund  gradually  the  expenses  of  the  society  in  their  establishment,  viz.  cattle, 
clothing,  furniture,  tools,  &c. — to  be  responsible  for  damage  done  to  any  of  these 
articles  or  to  their  cattle — to  perform  the  allotted  portion  of  labour  within  a  given 
lime,  or  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  wages  ;  and  to  be  present  at  the  proper  time  for 
commencing  labour  under  a  similar  penalty.  No  money  or  provisions  to  be 
received  without  a  card,  to  be  given  when  the  appointed  task  was  concluded. 
Food  to  be  furnished  by  the  society,  till  the  land  should  produce  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  colonists. 

The  maximum  expenses  incurred  in  locating  a  family  upon  one  of  these 
colonial  farms  were  as  follow : 

£   5.    d. 

1  For  buildings  on  each  colonial  farm 41  13    4 

2  For  furniture  and  agricultural  implements 8    6    8 

3  For  clothes  for  colonial  family , 12  10    0 

4  For  two  cows,  or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep 12  10    0 

5  For  seed  of  the  first  year,  and  the  first  cultivation  of  each  farm    33    6    8 

6  For  advances  in  provisions  during  the  first  year 4    3    4 

7  For  other  advances  4    3    4 

8  For  flax  and  wool  for  manufacturing    16  13    4 

9  For  price  of  seven  acres  of  uncultivated  land 8    6    8 

^141  13    4 

The  whole  expenses  are  gradually  repaid  by  the  colonists  in  the  course  of 
sixteen  years.  The  usual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  paying  to  the  society, 
in  the  first  year,  one  half  of  the  crop ;  in  the  second,  one  third  ;  and  after- 
wards an  annual  rent  of  4Z.  Zs.  4c/.  There  is  also  paid  a  certain  rent  for  the 
cows,  a  certain  proportion  of  their  total  earnings,  and,  if  necessary,  a  cer- 
tain deduction  from  their  harvest.  The  yearly  expenses  of  the  colonists  may 
be  set  down  therefore  pretty  nearly  as  follow  : 

£    s.    d. 

Cost  of  seed,  &c , 7    6    8 

Rent    4    3    4 

Ditto  for  cows  0  16    8 

Expense  of  management  by  society 's  officers 2    1    8 

Repayment  of  first  advances  for  clothes,  food,  &c.  furnished  by 

the  society     ,.,,, 3  13    4 

Annual  expenses  of  support,  clothes,  &c 21    0    0 

o£39    1    8 
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The  smallest  yearly  produce  from  one  of  these  cultivated  farms  of  seven  acres 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  43/.  15*.  (and  some  farms  produce  twice  that 
value),  and  as  each  family  may  earn  by  field  labour  and  domestic  manufacture, 
for  themselves  or  other  inmates  of  the  colony,  16/.  85.  4c?.,  besides  attending  to 
their  own  land,  we  shall  have  60/.  3*.  4d.  net  income  of  each  family ;  there 
will  remain,  therefore,  21/.  Is.  8d.  net  surplus. 

We  see,  then,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  colonial  family,  not  only  to  repay  in  six- 
teen years  to  the  society  every  sum  which  has  been  advanced  to  them,  but 
also  to  accumulate  considerable  property. 

There  are  other  important  advantages  which  the  colonists  may  obtain,  if 
they  exhibit  peculiar  industry  and  good  conduct,  in  the  shape  of  medals,  and 
other  rewards  ;  and  to  all  the  colonists  is  afforded  the  privilege,  when  they 
have  liquidated  the  whole  amount  due  from  them  to  the  society,  of  holding 
their  respective  farms  with  no  other  payment  than  the  trifling  sum  annually, 
for  rent,  of  4/.  3s.  4c?. — The  rest  of  the  produce  is  their  own.  The  buildings 
and  land  remain  for  ever  the  property  of  the  society,  and  the  colonists  are  in 
the  same  situation  as  tenants  in  this  country. 

The  results  of  the  plan  in  Holland  were  highly  satisfactory.  An  eye  wit- 
ness who  visited  the  first  colony  (Frederick's-Oord)  in  1826,  expresses  him- 
self thus  : — ''  We  noticed  its  condition  with  peculiar  delight.  The  crops  were 
luxuriant,  the  colonists  healthful,  and  the  houses  comfortable.  Several  of  the 
colonists  had  acquired  considerable  property.  Many  gardens  were  planted 
with  currant,  pear,  and  apple  trees,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers. 
Additional  live  stock,  belonging  to  the  colonists  themselves,  were  frequently 
pointed  out ;  and  around  not  a  few  of  the  houses  lay  webs  of  linen  bleaching, 
which  had  been  wove  on  their  own  account,  by  persons  who,  only  four  years 
before,  were  among  the  outcasts  of  society.  The  families  found  at  dinner 
had  quite  the  appearance  of  wealthy  peasants ;  and,  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  before  them,  might  have  been  considered  not  inferior  to  the 
smaller  tenantry  of  this  country."  And  nothing  can  exceed  the  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  colonists.  Many  of  them  were  truly,  before  their  arrival, 
*'  outcasts  of  society ;"  but  out  of  the  vast  number  of  30,000,  it  had  been  un- 
necessary, during  the  first  six  years  of  their  establishment,  to  deliver  any  to 
the  civil  judge,  except  in  one  instance  of  a  man  for  stealing  turf.  ''Real  and 
heartfelt  piety  (says  a  clerg^'^man  of  one  of  the  colonies)  is  rapidly  increasing." 
Their  attention  to  their  religious  duties  was  excellent,  and  no  complaint  had 
been  made  against  any  one  of  the  colonists  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The  state  of  the  society's  funds  is  also  highly  satisfactory.  Besides  the 
augmented  value  of  their  estates,  they  have  paid  off  a  large  proportion  of  the 
borrowed  money,  and  have  the  surest  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay  the 
whole  within  the  sixteen  years  for  which  it  was  lent. 

The  establishment  of  Frederick's-Oord  still  continues  to  be  prosperous,  and 
is  thus  described  by  a  gentleman  who  recently  visited  it : — 

"  The  colony  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Drenthe  and  Friezland,  in  a  dis- 
tant and  desolate  part  of  Holland,  but  deserves  much  notice  from  being  the 
first  and  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  for  indigent  poor,  and  from  having 
occupied  more  than  any  other  the  attention  and  examination  of  the  Dutch 
people.  I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  colony  at  a  clean  and  comfortable  inn, 
established  chiefly  for  visitors.  A  small  picturesque  wood  of  oak  and  fir-trees 
forms  the  centre  of  this  vastagricultural  village,  entirely  occupied  by  those  who 
would  in  England  be  called  paupers.  On  visiting  the  part  first  inhabited,  I 
found  a  number  of  small  neatly  built  cottages,  uniform  as  to  size,  shape,  and 
position,  each  standing  separate,  and  having  adjoining  between  five  and  six 
statute  acres,  occupied  by  grass,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  in  small  partitions, 
without  hedges  or  other  fences,  but  merely  separations  of  narrow  raised  paths, 
the  cattle  being  fed  in  the  house.  Besides  the  farm  attached  to  each  dwelling 
house,  and  cultivated  according  to  the  direction  of  a  skilful  superintendant. 
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there  is  a  garden  for  each  family  entirely  at  their  own  disposal.  It  was  gene- 
rally filled  with  vegetables,  and  embellished  with  flowers.  On  walking  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  cultivated  district,  I  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  thus  reclaimed,  and  in  a  few  years  undergone  such  a  complete  me- 
tamorphosis. In  its  natural  state  it  was  as  poor  and  as  destitute  of  vegetation 
as  can  be  conceived,  consisting  of  a  surface  of  heath  and  mossy  earth,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  sand.  An  English  common  or  Irish  bog  is  apparently  a 
paradise  of  fertility,  in  comparison  with  the  sterile  heath  which  has  been 
partially  converted  to  a  state  of  high  production  by  labour,  vigilance,  and  a 
fortunate  system  of  culture,  under  the  care  of  a  benevolent  association.  The 
grand  secret  of  rendering  the  land  fertile  appeared  to  be  in  their  peculiar 
mode  of  providing  immense  quantities  of  manure^ — the  moving  power  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  this  I  found  was  done  by  always  feeding  the  cattle  in  the 
house,  or  rather  in  the  barn  behind  it,  and  bedding  them  with  plenty  of  thin 
dry  turf. 

"  The  inhabitants  whom  I  met  were  well  clothed,  healthy,  and  cheerful, 
and  I  was  more  than  once  invited  to  enter  and  examine  the  cottages,  with 
which  the  occupants  seemed  highly  satisfied  ;  and  so  far  from  the  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  establishment  having  produced  anything  dull  or  slavish  in  their 
character,  they  appeared  to  me  more  lively  and  energetic  than  any  of 
their  Dutch  brethren  I  had  met  with  before.  The  interior  of  the  cottages 
was  most  comfortably  arranged,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  requisites  for 
cookery  and  cleanliness.  Clocks,  prints,  and  other  humble  ornaments,  were 
not  uncommon.  Adjoining  to  every  dwelling  house  was  a  barn  occupied  by 
a  cow  and  pigs,  in  separate  partitions,  and  also  by  a  heap  of  turf,  and  another 
of  potatoes.  The  most  cautious  investigation  has  been  exercised  to  discover 
the  best  method  of  enabling  the  poor  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  every 
point,  however  trifling,  though  I  might  mention  some  instances  which  would 
draw  forth  a  smile.  A  family  of  paupers  arrives  at  the  colony,  destitute  of 
the  most  common  necessaries  of  life,  perhaps  having  been  for  a  long  period 
unemployed  and  uneducated,  and  without  hope  as  to  future  melioration.  In 
one  hour  after  their  arrival,  the  said  family  is  housed  and  clothed,  supplied 
with  food  and  furniture,  with  a  garden,  pigs,  and  cowy  support  in  case  of 
sickness,  education  for  children,  with  certain  rewards  for  labour,  and  a  pros- 
pect, ultimately,  of  independence." 


Such  being  the  happy  results  attending  these  philanthropic  exertions  of  the 
Dutch,  let  us  consider  how  far  we  may  hope  for  success  by  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  plan  in  our  own  country.  From  an  estimate  laid  before  Parliament  in 
May,  1827,  it  appears  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  are  nearly  three  millions 
and  a  half  acres  of  waste  land,  fit  for  cultivation  ; — in  Ireland  nearly  five  mil- 
lions :  altogether  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  fifteen  millions 
of  acres  of  land,  stated  to  be  as  good  on  the  average  as  any  now  in  cultivation ; 
besides  about  an  equal  quantity  which  is  considered  unprofitable,  or  incapable 
of  much  improvement.  That  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  in  the 
market  is  universally  acknowledged.  By  the  reports  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cost  of  the  expatriation  of  a  pauper  fa- 
mily consisting  of  five  persons,  to  colonize  America,  is  estimated  at  60^.  Now 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  money  thus  expended  is  lost  to  the  empire—* 
to  commerce,  or  revenue — it  will  be  apparent  that  if  we  have  within  our 
power  the  means  of  advantageously  occupying  our  labour  and  capital  at  home, 
it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  every  established  principle  of  sound  policy  to 
encourage  any  extensive  scheme  of  emigration. 

It  is  therefore  Resolved — 
That  a  society  be  established,  and  be  entitled  the  '^  United  Kingdom  Agricul- 
tural Employment  Institution." 

Vol.  ll.^Sept.  1832.  l 
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That  the  object  of  this  institution  be,  to  provide  productive  employment  for 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
by  enabling  our  industrious  labourers  to  assist  themselves,  to  contri- 
bute to  replace  that  important  branch  of  the  community,  the  Ancient 
Yeomanry  or  Small  Farmer. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  commence  operations  as  soon  as  subscriptions  &c. 
are  received  to  the  amount  of  5000/.,  and  a  general  meeting  is  designed  to  be 
held  when  a  suflScient  number  of  names  have  been  entered.* 

Benjamin  Wills,  Hon.  Sec. 
32,  Sackville  Street, 


TWELFTH   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   HIS  MAJESTY'S   COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  BUILDING  CHURCHES. 

In  their  last  Report,  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  stated,  that  168  churches 
and  chapels  had  been  at  that  time  completed ;  in  w^hich  accommodation  had 
been  provided  for  231,367  persons,  including  128,082  free  seats  for  the  use  of 
the  poor. 

They  have  now  to  state,  that  twenty  churches  and  chapels  have  since  been 
completed  at  the  following  places :  viz. — At  Cleckheaton,  p.  of  Birstal,  York- 
shire ;  p.  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Bristol ;  Worcester-square,  Bath ;  p.  of  St. 
Michael,  Coventry ;  at  East  Stonehouse,  Devonshire ;  at  Highgate,  Middle- 
sex ;  at  Brighouse,  p.  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire ;  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  York- 
shire ;  on  SafFron-hill,  p.  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Middlesex ;  at  Wordsley,. 
p.  of  Kingswinford,  Staffordshire ;  at  Sydenham,  p.  of  Lewisham,  Kent ;  in 
the  p.  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe,  Somersetshire ;  in  Travis-street,  Man- 
chester, Lancashire ;  at  Paddington,  Middlesex ;  at  Todmorden,  p.  of  Roch- 
dale, Lancashire  ;  at  Abersychan,  p.  of  Trevethin,  Monmouthshire  ;  at  Ulver- 
stone,  Lancashire ;  at  Toxteth  Park,  p.  of  Walton-oa-the-hill,  Lancashire  ;  at 
Pemberton,  p.  of  Wigan,  Lancashire ;  and  at  Tunstal,  p.  of  Wolstanton,  Staf- 
fordshire. In  these  twenty  churches  and  chapels  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  26,361  persons,  including  14,039  free  seats  for  the  poor.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  188  churches  and  chapels  have  now  been  completed,  and  thereia 
a  total  provision  has  been  made  for  257,728  persons,  including  142,121  free 
seats,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  number  of  sittings  being  estimated  according 
to  a  scale  laid  down  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Nineteen  churches  and  chapels  are  building  at  the  following  places  :  viz. — 
At  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire ;  at  Nineveh,  p.  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire ;  at  Tockholes,  p.  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire ;  in  the  p.  of  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  Middlesex ;  at  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire ;  in  Sharp 's- 
square,  p.  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex ;  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk  ; 
at  Hetton-le-Hole,  p.  of  Hoghton-le-Spring,  Durham;  atHebden  Bridge,  p.  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire ;  at  Benwell,  p.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Northumberland; 
at  Wuerdle,  p.  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire ;  in  the  p.  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex ;  at  Shelton,  and  at  Lane  end,  p.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire ;  at  Hyde,  p.  of  Stockport,  Cheshire  ;  at  Stratford,  p.  of  West  Ham, 
Essex ;  at  Croft,  p.  of  Winwick,  Lancashire ;  at  Wrockwardine  Wood,  p.  of 
Wrockwardine,  Salop ;  and  at  Haigh,  p.  of  Wigan,  Lancashire. 


♦  The  same  account  of  Frederick's-Oord  has  been  sent  to  the  Magazine  with  an 
account  of  another  institution  of  the  same  name  as  this,  but  having  diflf'orcnt  bankers 
and  treasurer,  and  with  some  diflerent  regulations.  Are  these  two  stages  of  the 
same  society,  or  two  dilferent  ones  ?  If  diJlerent,  in  the  next  Number  their /j/ans 
of  management  shall  be  detailed,  as  they  differ  in  nothing  else.  Whether  takin^' 
waste  land  into  cultivation  is  desirable  at  present  is  another  question. — Ed. 
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Plans  have  been  approved  for  eight  other  churches  and  chapels,  to  be  built 
at  the  following  places  :  viz. — At  Tredegar,  p.  of  Bedwelty,  Monmouthshire  ; 
at  Crosstones,  p.  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire ;  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  Lancashire ; 
at  Bollington,  p.  of  Prestbury,  Lancashire;  at  Norbury,  p.  of  Stockport, 
Cheshire ;  at  Spotland,  p.  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire ;  at  Tyneraouth,  Northum- 
berland; and  in  Edward's  Garden,  p.  of  Walcot,  Bath.  The  buildings  in 
these  cases  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  conveyances  of  the  sites  shall 
have  been  obtained,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  performance  of  the 
works. 

That  they  have  proposed  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  building  churches  and 
chapels  at  the  following  eleven  places :  viz. — At  Carmarthen,  Caimarthen- 
shire ;  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mary,  Dover,  Kent ;  at  Dawley,  Salop ;  at  Oldbury, 
p.  of  Hales  Owen,  Salop ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's- inn-lane,  p.  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  Middlesex ;  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire ;  at  Tong,  p. 
of  Prestwich,  Lancashire ;  in  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  St.  Luke,  Old-street, 
St.  George-in-the-East,  and  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  Middlesex ;  the  plans 
for  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Board. 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  p.  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  in  Middlesex,  has  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  and  separate  parishes,  under  the  provisions  of  the  16 
sec.  of  the  Act  of  the  58  Geo.  HL,  c.  45  ;  and  district  parishes  have  been 
formed,  under  the  21  sec.  of  the  same  Act,  for  the  chapels  at  Morley  and  Gil- 
dersome,  p.  of  Batley,  Yorkshire  ;  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mary,  Carlisle ;  at  Kirk- 
stall,  p.  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire ;  at  Gornal  and  Coseley,  p.  of  Sedgeley,  StaflFord- 
shire ;  and  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  p.  of  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

His  Majesty's  Commissioners  have,  since  their  last  Report,  and  without 
any  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  afforded,  or  expressed  their  willingness 
to  afford,  facilities  for  obtaining  additional  burial  grounds  for  the  parishes  of 
Ashton-under-Lyme,  Lancashire ;  Charlton  Kings,  Gloucestershire ;  Sidmouth, 
Devonshire ;  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire ;  Torraoham,  Devonshire ;  and 
Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire  ;  and  also  for  obtaining  sites  for  new  churches 
and  chapels,  in  the  parishes  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk  ;  and  Wantage,  Berkshire. 
.  The  exchequer  bills  which  have  been  issued  to  this  day,  amount  to  1,440,000. 
Church  Commissioners^  Office,  24th  Juli/,  1832. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 
TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

With  respect  to  Church  Property,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
are  very  important,  and  their  views  on  the  subject  cannot  be  better. explained 
than  in  their  own  words  : — • 

After  much  deliberation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  the  Church  would  be  beneficial. 

In  all  proposed  improvements  in  the  law,  property  is  to  be  respected,  and 
we  feel  not  only  that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  held  quite  as  invio- 
lable as  that  belonging  to  individuals,  but  that  the  public  interest  is  concerned 
in  preventing  encroachments  upon  rights  which  were  conferred  for  the  public 
good.  We  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  final  settlement  between 
the  Church  and  the  laity,  upon  the  basis  of  present  enjoyments,  but  so  as  not 
to  give  sanction  on  either  side  to  any  recent  usurpation  which  has  not  acquired 
the  semblance  of  established  right.  This  plan  we  consider  will  most  nearly 
reconcile  strict  right  with  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  rule  '  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  ecclesiae,'  while  it  has  worked  much 
vexation  and  prejudice  to  the  laity,  has  by  no  means  proportionably  enriched 
the  Church. 

As  to  the  individual  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  we  believe  that  the 
attempts  to  revive  ancient  claims,  with  whatever  success  they  have  been 
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attended,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  productive  of  personal  inconvenience,  and 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  claimants,  together  over-weighing  their  share  of  gain 
from  the  rights  recovered.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  conscientious  motives  often 
induce  ecclesiastical  persons  both  to  advance  and  to  persist  in  prosecuting 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  which  private  considerations  would  incline 
them  to  forego  or  relinquish.  We  consider  that  the  Church  would  be  benefitted 
by  the  removal  of  this  species  of  snare. 

The  rule  we  have  referred  to,  by  its  operation,  has  brought  upon  tithes  a 
reproach  which  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  them,  and  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  rescued. 

The  principles  upon  which  long  enjoyment  is  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  right,  apply  to  this  species  of  property  as  fully  as  any  other ;  and  where 
the  tithes  are  claimed  by  a  lay  impropriator,  or  by  a  corporation  aggregate, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  enactments 
which  we  have  recommended  respecting  land,  should  not  be  extended  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  clergy  generally,  however,  a  different 
course  must  be  pursued.  Prescription  must  be  governed  by  peculiar  rules 
as  to  property '  extra  commercium,'  held  by  a  succession  of  tenants  for  life,  who 
are  liable  to  want  the  information  as  to  their  rights,  which  other  owners  may  be 
considered  to  possess,  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to  want  the  pecuniary  means  of 
enforcing  those  rights.  This  property  is  held,  too,  on  a  species  of  trust  for  the 
public,  and  the  trust  is  left  to  the  protection  of  individuals  who  have  but  a  partial 
interest  in  enforcing  its  performance,  and  yet  (unlike  other  trustees)  must  bear 
personally  the  whole  expense  and  risk  of  the  requisite  proceedings.  It  is  a 
consideration,  moreover,  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  individuals  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  many  motives,  operating  either  constantly  or  for  a  long 
period,  to  deter  them  from  demanding,  and  especially  from  hostilely  prosecuting 
their  rights. 

Several  of  the  Bishops  to  whom  questions  on  the  subject  had  been  addressed 
seem  adverse  to  the  notion  of  a  statute  of  limitation  to  the  claims  of  the 
church,  and  various  expedients  are  suggested  for  obviating  the  necessity  of  it, 
and,  among  others,  a  commission  for  ascertaining  the  present  rights  of  churches, 
and  trying  the  solidity  of  moduses,  is  strongly  enforced  by  some  of  their 
Lordships.  To  this,  however,  the  Commissioners  decidedly  object,  on  the 
ground — First,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  up  many  claims  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  heard  of:  and.  Secondly,  that  the  decisions 
would  be  unsatisfactory ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  finally  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  moduses, 
compositions,  rent,  and  the  possession  of  glebe  lands,  shall  be  bound  by  quiet 
possession  for  a  period  of  50  years,  with  two  incumbencies,  and  three  years 
of  a  third,* 
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PRIVY    councils. — HINDOO    SUTTEES. 

A  VBRT  numerous  meeting  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  was 
held  at  the  Council  Office,  June  23rd.     Their  Lordships  assembled  for  the 


•  The  bill  now  passed  adopts,  it  is  saiH,  nearly  the'principle  here  laid  down,  except 
that  sixty  are  substituted  for  Jifly  years,  and  that  all  claims  must  be  set  on  foot 
within  one  year  of  the  passing  of  tlie  Act.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  Act  yet, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  will  justify  the  Editor  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Clergy  to  it,  without  loss  of  time,  even  if  the  account  just  gircn  to  him 
should  not  be  correct.     The  exiict  terms  of  the  Act  slmll  be  given  in  next  Number. 
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purpose  of  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  matter  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  a  vast  number  of  Hindoos,  complaining  of  the  suppression  of 
Suttees  by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck. 

Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  and  Mr.  M'Dougal  appeared  in  support 
of  the  petition,  and  the  Solicitor- General,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie,  and  two  junior  counsel,  were  retained  against  it. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and  much 
eloquence.     He  said  that  this  was  a  petition  of  a  vast  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable Hindoos  in  rank  and  property  in  Bengal ;  and  it  complained  of  an 
order  enforced  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  which  they  were  prevented 
from  exercising  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  their  religious  rites.     It  had  been 
the  practice  for  ages  immemorial,  for  the  widows  of  Hindoos  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves on  the  deaths  of  their  husbands,  either  by  being  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile,  or,  as  was  practised  in  some  parts  of  India,  by  being  buried  alive.     Now 
he  (Dr.  L.)  should  contend  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  that  this  rite  was 
disgusting  and  inhuman  ;  it  was  to  them  a  matter  of  sacred  faith ;  they  believed 
that  it  propitiated  the  deities  they  worshipped,  and  would  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  families.  The  order  of  which  the  petitioners  complained  not  only  altoge- 
ther abrogated  this  religious  ceremony,  but  it  went  even  further — it  converted 
what  the  Hindoos  felt  to  be  the  most  sacred  of  their  religious  observances  into 
a  crime  severely  punishable  by  law.     Lord  William  Bentinck  had  himself 
acknowledged  that  this  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  established  rights  of 
the  nation — rights  which  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  prepared  to  prove  had  been  admitted 
in  innumerable  instances.     The  principal  question  for  their  Lordships'  consi- 
deration, however,  was,  by  what  test  they  should  judge  whether  this  practice 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  in  the   first  place  he  must  remark, 
that  they  ought  not,  and  could  not  make  that  test  the  doctrines  or  the  practice 
of  Christianity.     He  would  rather  say,  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  question  between  two  independent  nations,  differing  in   their  religious 
faiths,  but  who  had  entered  into  a  mutual  compact  not  to  molest,  or  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  observances  of  their  several  religious  rites.     Indeed, 
that  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  British  Government  stood ;  and  if  that  were  so,  then  he  could 
produce  innumerable  authorities  from  the  most  able  lawyers  to  prove  that  in 
administering  justice  to  those  whose  religion  is  tolerated,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  practice  and  observances  enjoined  by  their  religion.     There   was   one 
case  in  particular,  which  was  decided  about  forty  years  ago  by  Lord  Stowell.   A 
Jew  applied  for  a  divorce,  andthat  illustrious  judge  admitted  that  his  judgment 
must  be  guided  by  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  he  con- 
sequently consulted  the  best  authorities.     The  ground  for  the  application  was, 
that  the  marriage  had  not  been  solemnized  in  that  manner  that  the  Jewish 
law  made  imperative.     Lord  Stowell  found  that  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
who  were  undefiled,  that  is,  who  were  not  murderers  or  idolaters,  and  who  had 
not  since  sunrise  "  stirred  the  fire  or  snuffed  the  candles,"  was  indispensable. 
Now,  it  was  proved  that  one  of  the  two  witnesses  who  were  present  on  the  oc- 
casion had  "stirred  the  fire,"  and,  consequently,  the  husband  obtained  his  di- 
vorce.    It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  harder  case,  but  so  important 
did  it  appear  to  that  excellent  Judge  to  administer  the  law,  as  long  established 
custom  had  prescribed,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  depart  from  it.     But  he 
would  ask,  where,  if  this  attack  upon  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindoos  is  to  be 
sustained,  where  would  it  end  ?     It  was  painful — it  was   disgusting — it  was 
every  thing  that  his  learned  friends  might  call  it,  to  witness  the  immolation  of 
females  ;  but  was  it  not  to  a  Christian  even  more  painful  and  more  disgusting 
to  see  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  eastern  empire?     Idolatry  was 
high  treason  to  the  majesty  of  God.     Where  then,  he  again  asked,  would  they 
stop  ?     Some  future  Government  might  determine  to  abolish  the  native  reli- 
gion altogether,  and  make  them  all  Christians.     It  was  mere  mockery  to 
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abolish  the  lesser  evil,  while  idolatry  was  not  only  protected  but  encouraged. 
Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  was  present  during  the  whole  sitting.* 

June  20. — ^The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  sat  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  further  arguments  on  this  appeal. 

Mr.  Drink  WATER  concluded  his  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  appellants, 
following  Dr.  Lushington. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  that,  by 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  been  passed,  the  right  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  in  India  to  make  such  regulations  had  been  repeatedly 
recognised.  He  admitted  the  right  of  our  Indian  subjects  to  toleration  to  the 
utmost  extent  in  matters  of  religious  faith,  and  also  in  the  conduct  which  might 
result  from  that  faith,  except  when  that  conduct  interfered  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  Government,  and  with  the  necessary  protection  which  ought  always  to  be 
given  to  life,  limb,  and  property.  He  remarked  that  the  Indian  laws  had  not  been 
fairly  stated  by  his  Learned  Friends  on  the  other  side  ;  that  they  had  not  gone 
to  the  text  of  the  old  writers  as  men(?)  ;  but  they  had  brought  forward  the  text 
of  three,  who  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  commentators.  In  the 
old  writers,  they  found  that  there  was  no  direct  injunction  on  the  Hindoo 
widow  to  cast  herself  into  the  same  funeral  pile  with  her  husband,  but  merely 
a  permission;  whereas,  there  was  a  direct  injunction  in  the  Hindoo  law 
against  slaying  a  priest,  although  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  an 
injunction  which  our  Government  had  thought  proper  to  disregard,  which  dis- 
regard had  not  caused  any  murmurs  amongst  the  natives  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  Learned  Gentleman 
then  cited  Mr.  Locke,  in  support  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  just  limits 
of  religious  toleration.  After  remarking,  that,  even  according  to  Hindoo  super- 
stition, the  sacrifice  must  be  voluntary  in  order  to  be  productive  of  benefit,  he 
contended  that  from  the  manner  in  which  women  were  brought  up  in  India, 
their  entire  dependence  on  others,  the  circumstance  that  they  were  never  mis- 
tresses of  their  own  actions,  the  early  period  at  which  the  concremation  was 
to  take  place  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  the  fact  that  the  near  relatives 
of  the  deceased  were  materially  interested  in  the  occurrence  of  the  sacrifice  ; 
under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  the  immolation 
could  be  voluntary ;  some  were  sacrificed  even  at  so  early  an  age  as  five  years, 
and  the  majority  at  nine  or  ten,  when  it  was  impossible  that  the  minds  of  the 
victims  could  be  matured  ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  could  state  the  striking  fact, 
that  female  life  frequently  endured  in  that  country  to  80  or  90  years.  After 
expatiating  on  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  practised  on  these  occasions,  he 
implored  their  Lordships  to  put  a  stop  to  the  performance  of  the  rite,  which 
was  as  inconsistent  with  fair  religious  toleration  as  it  was  with  sound  govern- 
ment, justice,  and  morality. 


•  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  quoted  several  passages  from  the 
Hindoo  sacred  writings,  and,  among  others,  what  follows  : — 

■   "  She  who  follows  her  husband  to  another  world  shall  dwell  in  a  region  of  joy  for 
so  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  human  body,  or  thirty-five  millions. 

"  The  woman  who  follows  her  husband  to  the  pile  expiates  the  sins  of  three  gene- 
rations on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side  of  that  family  to  which  she  was  given  while 
a  virgin. 

"  Even  though  the  man  had  slain  a  priest,  or  returned  evil  for  good,  or  killed 
an  intimate  friend,  the  woman  expiates  those  crimes ;  this  has  been  declared  by 
Angiras. 

"  No  other  effectual  duty  is  known  for  virtuous  women,  at  any  time  after  the 
death  of  their  lords,  except  casting  themselves  into  the  same  fire. 

"  As  long  as  a  woman,  in  her  successive  transmigrations,  shall  decline  burning  her- 
self like  a  faithful  wife,  on  the  same  fire  with  her  deceased  lord,  so  long  shall  she  be 
not  exempted  from  fcpringing  again  to  life  in  the  body  of  some  female  animal." 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie  followed.  Not  having  concluded  at  the  rising  of  the 
Court,  the  case  was  adjourned  till  Saturday. 

Saturday,  July  7.— The  Privy  Council  sat  again  in  this  case.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Spankie  having  concluded  on  the  respondent's  case.  Dr.  Lushington  replied. 
He  recapitulated  his  arguments,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  if  the  Government 
confirmed  the  Order  in  Council,  it  would  be  productive  of  most  serious  dis- 
turbances. The  Hindoos  had  hitherto  remained  quiet,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
expectation  of  redress.     Their  Lordships  took  time  to  consider. 

The  report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned rite,  was  recently  taken  into  consideration  by  the  King  in  Council,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Petition  be  dismissed. 


Kent  Summer  Assizes,  August  Qrd. 

NISI    PRIUS. 
MORRELL  V.   WINCHESTER. 

Thb  plaintiff  holds  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Hawkhurst,  under  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1818,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  and  litiga- 
tion, an  agreement  was  made  between  the  lessee  and  many  of  the  tithe  con- 
tributors, by  which  1 1,  an  acre  for  wheat,  and  21.  an  acre  for  hops,  and  an  in- 
demnification for  rates,  &c.,  was  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tithe.  The  defendant  is 
a  holder  of  considerable  property  at  Hawkhurst,  liable  to  tithe.  The  com- 
position for  the  tithe  due  for  this  property  was  361.  12s.  6d.,  which  had  been 
regularly  paid  for  some  time,  but  had  for  some  time  also  remained  unpaid, 
and  the  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff^  was  to  recover  the  arrears  due  for 
seven  years  ending  Lady-day,  1830,  amounting  to  between  200/.  and  300/. 
To  support  his  claim,  evidence  was  produced  to  prove  the  agreement  for  the 
composition,  and  the  payment  of  it  under  the  agreement. 

For  the  defence  it  was  insisted,  that  under  the  9th  of  George  IV.,  the  plain- 
tiff could  not  recover  ;  that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  a  continuing  agreement ; 
that  the  original  instrument  had  been  altered,  and  that  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  to  pay  a  reasonable  composition  for  the  current  year ;  that  no- 
tice had  been  given  that  the  agreement  would  not  be  considered  as  a  continuing 
contract,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff"  to  have  given  the  defendant 
notice  "  to  set  out"  his  tithes.  This  had  not  been  done,  for  if  it  had,  and  a 
refusal  had  ensued,  an  action  would  have  laid  for  such  refusal ;  but  such 
action  must  have  been  brought  within  six  years ;  that  period  had  elapsed, 
and  the  present  action  on  the  agreement  had  been  resorted  to,  in  consequence 
of  the  plaintiff"  having  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  his  proper  remedy. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
act  above  referred  to  was  not  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff"  j — damages,  131/. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Lammas  Assizes,  August  1st. 
NISI    PRIUS. 
MITCHELL   V.    JENKINS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  farmer,  against  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  vicar  of  Sidmouth,  for  a  false  and  malicious  arrest.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilde  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Follett)  opened  the  case  by  stating 
that  the  plaintiff"  was  a  farmer,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  farmers  in  the  parish, 
had  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  rector,  the  defendant,  for  the  payment 
of  the  tithe  by  a  composition  of  so  much  in  the  pound  on  the  rent.  Subse- 
quently to  the  agreement,  a  reduction  took  place  in  the  rent,  and  some  dis- 
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pote  had  occurred  with  respect  to  the  sum  due  to  the  defendant  under  the 
altered  circumstances.  Plaintiff  had,  after  the  dispute  took  place,  sold  the 
defendant  a  lot  of  sheep,  and  purchased  a  quantity  of  seed  for  him,  so  that 
he  had  a  set-off  against  the  defendant.  The  rector  after  this,  on  the  plaintiff 
refusing  to  pay  the  large  amount  demanded  for  the  composition  of  tithe, 
arrested  him  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  without  allowing  the  set-off, 
but  had  instructed  the  sheriff's  officer  who  arrested  him  to  allow  the  set-off 
if  he  agreed  to  settle  the  affair  by  paying  the  amount  claimed ; — if  he  would 
agree  to  pay  the  amount  of  composition,  defendant  would  allow  the  set-off, 
but  if  he  would  not  agree  to  these  terms,  the  arrest  was  to  proceed.  Plaintiff 
was  accordingly  arrested,  and  gave  bail,  but  subsequently  the  defendant  with- 
drew the  action  for  arrest,  and  paid  the  costs.  The  arrest  was  a  most 
improper  and  illegal  act,  and  the  plaintiff  was  therefore  entitled  to  obtain 
damages  for  that  excessive  arrest.  Two  witnesses  were  called,  who  proved  the 
circumstances  of  the  tithe  composition  debt,  the  arrest  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  action,  paying  the  costs,  &c.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Coleridge  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Bere)  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant ;  he  observed  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  had  endea- 
voured to  raise  an  unjust  prejudice  in  their  minds,  and  had  made  a  most  ground- 
less insinuation  of  perjury  against  his  client,  and  if  he  could  think  them  capable 
of  suffering  any  prejudice  to  prevail  with  them,  on  the  fact  and  justice  of  the 
case,  he  should  tremble  for  the  verdict  which  they  would  return.  The  learned 
Serjeant  then  commented  at  considerable  length  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  contended  that  as  his  client  had  acted  under  the  direction  of  his 
legal  adviser,  and  the  moment  he  had  discovered  his  mistake,  had  done  all  he 
could  to  remedy  it,  it  was  impossible  the  charge  of  malice,  which  was  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  action  could  be  maintained,  could  be  made  out. 
He  relied,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  upon  the  issue  of  the  verdict.  There 
were  no  witnesses  called  for  the  defence,  and  the  learned  Judge  summed  up, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  the  jury  that  the 
action  was  maintainable,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  their  verdict  must 
be  for  the  plaintiff,  with  some  damages,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  be  for 
them  to  consider,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  very  moderate.  With  re- 
spect to  the  charge  of  perjury  or  malice  against  the  defendant,  whatever  might 
be  their  verdict,  Mr.  Jenkins  would  go  out  of  Court  entirely  free  from  any 
such  imputation. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff ; — damages,  20/. 
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COPY  OF  ARTICLES  OF  INQUIRY  ISSUED  TO  EVERY   INCUMBENT. 

Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Commission   Officcy 
44,  Parliament  Street,  August  1832. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal,  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  into  the  Revenues  of  all  Ecclesi- 
astical Benefices,  Donatives,  Perpetual  Curacies,  and  Chapelries,  desire  the 

of 

to  make  a  full  and  particular  Statement  in  reply  to  each  of  the  subjoined  Articles 
of  Inquiry,  and  to  transmit  the  Articles  of  Inquiry,  and  the  statements  in  replj', 
to  the  Commissioners,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  November  next,  addressed 
"To  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Home  Office,  London,"  adding  in  the 
corner,  "  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Commission." 

I'lie  Commissioners  have  adopted  this  mode  of  seeking  the  information  which 
they  are  directed  by  his  Majesty  to  obtain,  relying  on  the  disposition  of  all 
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incumbents  to  give  such  full,  correct,  and  explicit  answers  as  will  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  in  issuing  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  that,  where  an  incumbent  has  been 
in  possession  less  than  three  years,  he  should  nevertheless  make  the  required 
Statements,  respecting  his  own  benefice  or  cure,  after  he  shall  have  obtained 
the  best  information  in  his  power. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

William  Roberts,  Secretary. 


State  1.  The  name  of  the  benefice,  and  the  name  of  each  chapelry  (if  any) 
thereto  belonging,  not  having  a  separate  incumbent. 

2.  Whether  it  is  a  rectory,  vicarage,  donative,  or  perpetual  curacy  or 

chapelry,  and  if  with  or  without  cure  of  souls. 

3.  To  whom  the  rectory  belongs,  or  is  reputed  to  belong,  if  this  benefice 

be  not  a  rectory. 

4.  In  what  county  and  diocese,  and  in  what  deanery,  the  benefice  is 

locally  situate. 

5.  Whether  subject  to  episcopal,  or  to  some  and  what  peculiar  juris- 

diction. 

6.  The  name  of  the  incumbent  and  the  date  of  his  admission. 

7.  To  whom  the  advowson  belongs  or  is  reputed  to  belong. 

8.  The  population  within  th€  limits  of  the  benefice,   specifying  the 

amount  within  each  chapelry  (if  any)  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  census  of  1831. 

9.  How  many  curates  (if  any)  are  employed  by  the  incumbent. 

10.  The  amount  of  stipend  paid  to  each  such  curate,  or  other  allowance. 

11.  The  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  how  many  persons  they 

are  severally  capable  of  accommodating. 

12.  What  duty  is  performed  in  each  church  and  chapel. 

13.  Whether  there  is  a  glebe  house  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  incum- 

bent, and  if  unfit,  why  ? 

14.  Whether  the  incumbent  or  his  curate  usually  resides  in  the  glebe 

house,  or  if  not,  to  whom  it  is  let,  or  by  whom  occupied ;  and  if 
there  be  no  glebe  house,  or  none  fit  for  residence,  what  rent  is  paid 
by  the  incumbent  for  house  or  lodging. 

15.  The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  benefice  (including 

therein  and  stating  the  amount  of  those  sums  which  are  due,  but 
remain  unpaid,  and  which  are  riot  expected  to  be  received),  on  an 
average  of  three  years  past,  ending  Michaelmas,  1831. 

16.  How  much  thereof  from  land,  whether  let  or  in  the  incumbent's 

occupation ;  and  also  (if  any)  how  much  from  houses. 

17.  How  much  thereof  from  tithes,  taken  in  kind. 

18.  How  much  thereof  from  compositions  for  tithes. 

19.  How  much  thereof  from  corn  rents. 

20.  How  much  thereof  from  dividends  or  interest  arising  from  stock  in 

the  public  funds,  or  monies  appropriated  or  in  any  manner  secured 
to  the  benefice. 

21.  How  much  thereof  from  stipends,  pensions,  or  some  and  what  other 

kind  of  fixed  money  payments. 

22.  How  much  thereof  from  Easter  offerings. 

23.  How  much  thereof  from  surplice  and  other  fees. 

24.  How  much  thereof  from  other  sources  not  before  described,  naming 

them,  and  the  amount  from  each. 

25.  The  gross  amount  of  the  yearly  payments  charged  upon  and  made 

out  of  the  income  of  the  benefice  and  glebe  land  occupied  by  the 
incumbent,  (except  rates  and  taxes  in  respect  of  the  glebe  house 
and  oflSces, — payments  in  respect  of  any  mortgage  under  the  Acts 

Vol.  ll.^Sept.  1832.  m 
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called  Gilbert's  Acts, — repairs,   and  stipend  to  any  carate  or 
curates,)  on  an  average  of  three  years  past,  ending  as  aforesaid. 
State  26.  The  amount  of  each  class  of  such  yearly  payments,  under  its  proper 
title. 

27.  The  net  amount  of  the  average  annual  income  of  the  benefice,  after 

deducting  such  payments  (except  as  aforesaid). 

Note.  [It  is  requested  that  no  deduction  be  made  for  the  amount  of 
sums  due  and  remaining  unpaid,  though  not  expected  to 
be  received.] 

28.  Whether  the  amount  of  the  net  yearly  produce  to  be  stated  in  pur- 

suance of  the  preceding  inquiry  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
incumbent,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  nature  of  his  revenues,  be 
fairly  reckoned  on  as  the  average  amount,  communibus  annis,  of 
the  net  yearly  produce  of  such  revenues,  for  the  future  ;  or, 
"Whether  a  greater  or  less  yearly  sum  may,  in  his  judgment,  be 
expected,  and  to  what  amount,  and  for  what  reasons. 

29.  In  case  there  are  any  temporary  charges  on  the  benefice,  specify 

the  nature  of  such  charges,  and  the  amount  of  the  yearly  payments 
in  respect  thereof,  and  at  what  time  the  same  will  terminate. 

30.  In  case  there  are  any  other  yearly  payments  incident  to  the  benefice, 

though  not  actual  charges  thereon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
incumbent,  ought  to  be  stated,  specify  the  nature  and  amount 
thereof  respectively,  and  such  further  particulars  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

31.  Whether  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice  is,  in  right  thereof,  patron  of 

any  and  what  ecclesiastical  benefice,  perpetual  curacy,  or  chapelry, 
and  give  the  name  thereof. 

32.  The  name  or  proper  title  of  every  dignity,  prebend,  canonry,  and 

other  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  or  collegiate  chapel ;  and  of  every  benefice,  donative,  per- 
petual curacy,  or  chapelry,  with  or  without  cure,  and  in  what 
county,  diocese,  and  deanery  the  same  may  be  ;  and  of  every 
other  ecclesiastical  preferment,  of  whatsoever  kind,  now  held  by 
the  incumbent ;  and  this  is  required  notwithstanding  he  may 
already  have  made  a  statement  of  such  particulars  in  pursuance  of 
any  other  inquiry  made  by  the  Commissioners. 


I incumbent  of  the  said of. 

do  hereby  certify  and  declare,  that  I  have,  in  the  statements  made  by  me  in 
reply  to  the  several  articles  of  inquiry  proposed  to  me  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  (amongst  other  things)  into  the  revenues 
and  patronage  of  all  benefices,  donatives,  perpetual  curacies,  and  chapel  ries, 
with  or  without  cure,  given,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  information,  and 
belief,  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all  matters  and  things  required  by  such 

articles  of  inquiry  to  be  stated  by  me.     Witness  my  hand,  this 

day  of. *. in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1832. 


A  BILL  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  better  Employment  of  Labourers  in 
Agricultural  Parishes  until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1834." 

(ABRIDGED.) 

Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  October  next,  whenever  at 
a  meeting  of  a  parish  vestry,  convened  according  to  the  Act  58  G.  II L  c.  09, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Parish  Vestries,"  a  majority  of  tliree- 
fourUca  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish,  township,  vill,  or  place  maintaining 
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its  own  poor,  the  votes  being  taken  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act, 
shall  come  to  any  agreement  solely  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  relieving 
the  poor  of  such  parish,  &c.,  such  agreement  shall  forthwith  be  reduced  into 
writing,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  assembled  at  the 
petty  sessions  then  next  holden  in  and  for  the  division,  &c.,  in  which  the  said 
parish,  &c.,  shall  be  situate  ;  and  in  case  such  agreement  shall  be  approved  of 
by  a  majority  of  such  justices,  such  approbation  shall  be  signified  by  their 
signatures  thereto  ;  and  such  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  contributors 
to  the  poor  rates  of  the  said  parish,  &c.,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  ca- 
lendar months,  as  may  be  specified  in  such  agreement. 

And  if  any  person  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  any  thing  done  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  justices  in  such  sessions  are  required  to  hear  and  determine  such 
appeal,  and  to  make  such  alterations  in  such  agreement,  and  to  award  such 
costs,  as  to  them  shall  seem  reasonable ;  and  every  such  order  and  determina- 
tion shall  be  conclusive  on  all  parties  concerned,  and  shall  not  be  removed  by 
any  writ  or  process  whatsoever,  into  any  court  of  record  at  Westminster  or 
elsewhere ;  but  in  case  any  appeal  shall  appear  frivolous  or  vexatious,  then  the 
justices  shall  cause  such  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  appellants  as  to  them  shall 
seem  reasonable. 

Notwithstanding  notice  of  appeal,  such  agreement  may  be  acted  upon, 
until  such  appeal  shall  have  been  determined. 

The  Act  is  not  to  sanction  the  making  up  deficiency  of  wages  from  the  rates. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  over- 
seers of  any  parish,  &c.,  to  disburse  any  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  such  parish,  &c.,  in  the  employment  of  any  person  or  persons  in  any 
other  parish,  township,  vill,  or  place,  in  any  agricultural  labour,  or  in  any 
other  work  whatever.* 

This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  city  or  town  containing  more  than  one 
parish,  nor  to  any  parish,  &c.,  where  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  shall 
not  exceed  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  full  or  rack  rental  thereof. 

All  the  directions  herein  contained  shall  extend  (save  and  except  as  herein 
excepted)  to  all  parishes,  &c.,  having  separate  overseers  and  maintaining  their 
poor  separately ;  and  all  the  directions  and  regulations  contained  (save  and 
except  as  aforesaid)  shall  extend  to  all  ( ?  see  clause  1)  vestry  meetings  which 
may  by  law  be  holden  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  township,  vill,  or 
place. 

This  Act  shall  commence  the  First  Day  of  October  next,  and  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1834. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA. 

{From  the  Almanack.) 

There  are  twenty  dioceses  at  present,  viz. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  In  Florida,  Louisiana,  Michian, 
Missouri,  and  Indiana,  there  are  clergy  resident,  but  no  Conventions. 

The  first  five,  however,  compose  only  one  diocese  at  present,  and  the  two 
last  are  likely  to  be  united,  while  Maine  is  like  to  become  a  separate  diocese. 


*  The  margin  of  this  clause  says,  "  Rates  not  to  be  applied  in  any  other  maimer 
than  agricultural  labour."  Thus  the  clause  and  margin  disagree.  Of  cour«e  the 
clause  is  correct. — Ed. 
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Qergy  (possibly  an  incomplete  statement) 568 

Congregations  (in  which  ^'e^mont,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 

and  Louisiana  are  not  reported) 605 

Candidates  for  Orders  (an  incomplete  list) 62 

Communicants  reported  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 

Mississippi   21,383 

Baptisms,  ditto    ^ 5671 

In  the  Convention  of  1792  there  were  5  Bishops  and  177  Clergy. 
1829 10 501    


RELIGIOUS    DEN^OMINATIONS    IN    AMERICA. 


Cburche*  anj 
Congregations.    Commuuicantt. 


Calvlnistic  Baptists   2914 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church    ...  1 777 

Presbyterians,  Creneral  Assembly  1801 

Congregationalists,  Orthodox ...  1000 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ...  558 

Universalists  150 

Roman  Catholics  — 

Lutherans 205 

Christ-ians 200 

German  Reformed 84 

Friends,  or  Quakers — 

Unitarians,  Congregationalists. ..  1 60 

Associate  and  other  Methodists . .  350 

Free-will  Baptists 300 

Dutch  Reformed   159 

Mennonites     200 

Associate  Presbyterians    „.  74 

Cimiberland  Presbyterians   50 

Tunkers 40 

Free- Communion  Baptists    30 

Seventh-day  Baptists 30 

Six-Principle  Baptists  25 

United  Brethren  or  Moravians...  23 

Millenial  Church  or  Shakers    ...  45 

New  Jerusalem  Church    30 

Emancipators,  Baptists  15 

Jews,  and  others  not  mentioned .  — 


4384  ... 

2253  ... 

1270  ... 

700  ... 

300  ... 

1200  !!! 

800  ... 

400  ... 

400  ... 

193  ... 

400  '.'.*. 

194  ... 

144  *.!! 

75  ... 

40  .., 

40  .'!! 

30  ... 

23  ... 

15  ... 

28  ... 

160  ..! 


304,827 
476,000 
182,017 
140,000 


44,000 
25,000 
17,400 


35,000 

16,000 

17,888 

30,000 

15,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 


600 


Population, 

2,743,453 

2,600,000 

1,800,000 

1,250,000 

600,000 

500,000 

500,000 

400,000 

275,000 

200,000 

200,000 

176,000 

176,000 

150,000 

125,000 

120,000 

100,000 

100,000 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,000 

4,500 

60,000 


OXFORD    DIOCESAN    SOCIETY. 

IN    AID   OF    QUEEX   ANNe's    BOUNTY    FOR    THE    AUGMENTATION    OF    THE    MAINTENANCE 
OF    INCUMBENTS   OF    SMALL    BENEFICES.* 

President — ^The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Vice-Presidents — ^The  Earl  of  Jersey,  Sir  George  Dashwood,  Bart.,  W.  H. 
Ashhurst,  Esq.,  Lord  Villiers,  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

Committee  of  Management — The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Rev. 
the  Rural  Deans;  Rev.  James  Baker,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Cuddcsdon ; 
Rev.  Charles  Barter,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Chipping  Norton;  Rev.  Dr. 
Burton,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Aston  ;  Rev.  Charles  Dayman,  R.D.  of  the 
Deanery  of  Deddington  ;  Rev.  W.  Gorden,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Wood- 
stock; Rev.  William  H.  Hammond,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Henley;  Rev. 
T.  Lewes,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Witney ;  Rev.  T.  H.  Newman,  R.D.  of  the 
Deanery  of  Oxford;  Rev.  H.  D.  Roundell,  R.D.  of  the  Deanery  of  Bicester. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  augment  or  improve  the  condition  of  small 
Benefices  in  such  manner  as  shall  facilitate  the  residence  of  the  officiating 


This  excellent  plan  deserves  the  best  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Church.— Ed. 
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Ministers  amongst  their  Parishioners.  The  Society  will  afford  assistance 
towards  the  building,  purchasing,  or  improving  glebe  houses  ;  or  towards 
purchasing  or  exchanging  lands,  or  purchasing  stock,  to  increase  the  income  or 
add  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Minister. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  will  be  confined  to  the  small  Benefices  in  the 
Diocese  and  County  of  Oxford',  and  the  Committee  in  selecting  any  Benefice, 
with  a  view  to  its  augmentation  or  improvement,  will  consider  the  gross 
annual  value,  population,  duties  required  from  the  Incumbent,  circumstances 
of  patronage  or  appropriation,  and  the  aid  which  might  be  expected  from 
other  sources  for  the  same  purpose. 

THE    MODE    OF    ASSISTANCE    WILL    BE 

Ftrsty  By  co-operating  with  the  Governors  of  the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne, 
or  with  other  charitable  societies,  according  to  their  respective 
regulations. 

Secondly,  By  granting  a  sum  proportionate  to  any  sum  which  may  be 
advanced  by  the  patron  or  incumbent  of  any  benefice,  or  by  any 
other  person  or  persons,  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  general 
objects  of  this  Society. 

Thirdly,  By  any  other  means  which  may  appear  most  desirable,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  may  occur. 

The  Society  is  also  desirous  of  aiding  those  Incumbents  who  may  have 
become  incapacitated,  through  age  or  infirmity,  from  continuing  to  exercise 
their  ministry,  and  who,  possessing  one  benefice  only,  may  be  unable,  from 
the  smallness  of  their  income,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Licensed  Curate. 
Since  the  several  objects  of  this  Society  are  calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  very  many  parishes  in  the  diocese, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy  may  be  induced  to  give 
to  it  their  support,  by  annual  subscription,  donation,  or  bequest. 

Every  Subscriber  to  the  amount  of  5l.  per  annum,  is  a  Member  of  the 
Society ;  and  there  will  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Society, 
when  the  Accounts  will  be  audited,  and  Reports  of  proceedings  read. 

The  Committee  will  meet  early  in  each  year  to  settle  the  Annual  Accounts, 
and  to  receive  applications  and  other  communications. 

N.B.  The  Committee  undertakes  to  act  as  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Local  Board 
to  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society. 

Charles  C.  Clerke,  Archdeacon. 


ANNUAL    SUBSCRIBERS. 


£  s.  d. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford 20  0  0 

The  Archdeacon   10  0  0 

Rev.     Dr.    Burton,    Canon    of 

Ch.  Ch 20  0  0 

Rev.  J.  Baker,  Rector  of  Nune- 

ham    5  0  0 

Rev.  J.   H.  Newman,   Vicar  of 

St.  Mary's,  Oxford  2  2  0 

Rev.  W.  Gorden,  Dunstew 10  0 

Rev.  H.  D.  Roundell,  Fringford  5  0  0 

Rev.  E.  Feild,  Curate  of  Kid- 

lington    10  0 

Rev.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Whit- 
church      5  0  0 

Rev.  R.W.Jelf,  Canon  of  Ch.Ch.  20  0  0 

Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  ditto   20  0  0 

Rev.  Dr.   Ashhurst,  All  Souls, 

(donation) 25  0  0 


£    s.  d. 

Rev.  W.   C.  Risley,  Curate  of 

Souldern 10    0 

Ditto  (donation)   10    0    0 

Rev.    C.    L.    Kirby,    Vicar    of 

Bampton    5     0    0 

J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.  Sarsden  ...     10    0    0 

Rev.  C.  Bartei-,  Rector  of  Sars- 
den        5     0    0 

Rev.   J.    Carter,  Vicar  of    St. 

Giles's 1     0    0 

Rev.  G.  Tyndall,  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate of  Holywell 5     6     0 

Rev.  T.  G.  Tyndale,  Rector  of 

Holton    2    2    0 

Rev.  E.  Marshall  Hacker,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Iffley,  (don.)      6     5    0 

Hon.  and  Rev.  H.   A.  Napier, 

Rector  of  Swincombe  10    0 
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£  s.  d. 

Rev.  D.  Durell,  Mongewell......  5  0  0 

The   Curate  of  a  Small  Living 

(donation) 2  0  0 

AFriend  to  the  Church  (don.)  3  0  0 

An  Incumbent  (donation)    6  0  0 

Rev.    L.    C.     Lee,    Rector    of 

Wootten 5  0  0 

Rev.    C.    Dayman,     Vicar     of 

Great  Tew.'. 1  1  0 

Thomas  Brayne,  Esq.  Banbury 

(donation) 10  0 

Henr)'  Brayne,    Esq.    Banbury 

(donation) 10  0 

Richard  Young,  New  Coll 2  2  0 

Rev.  W.  Birch,  Rugby  (don.)...  5  0  0 

Rev.  R.  B.  Bourne  (donation)...  25  0  0 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  Esq.  (don.)...  5  0  0 
Rev.  J.  R.   Roberts,   Rector  of 

Rotherfield  Greys 5  0  0 

Rev.   S.  W.  Cornish,   Vicar  of 

South  Newington 2  2  0 

Charles  Peers,  Esq.  (donation)  5  0  0 

H,  Goring,  Esq.  (donation) 5  0  0 

Rev.    J.    Shuldham,   Perpetual 

Curate  of  Cowley 1  1  0 

Hon.  andRev.  R.Bamard(don.)  5  0  0 

Patron  of  a  Living  (donation)...  20  0  0 
Rev.     G.     Whyte,     Curate    of 

Ewehne 1  0  0 


£    8.  d. 

Rev.  J.  Kmg,  Rector  of  Henley  2    0    0 

Thomas  Robinson,  Esq 2    2    0 

The  Earl  of  Jersey   10    0    0 

Lord  Villiers 5     0    0 

Rev.  J.  Stevens,  Vicar  of  Swal- 

clifFe    10    0 

Richard  Brayne,  Esq.  (don.)  ...  10    0 
IVIiss  Blackstone,  Castle  Priory, 

Wallinrford    1     0    0 

Sir   G.   Dashwood,  Kirtlington 

Park  2    2    0 

Rev.  Walter  Brown 2    2    0 

Rev.  W.  L.  Brown  110 

Rev.  W.  L.  Buckle  10    0 

Rev.    Dr.     Wynter,    Rector    of 

Handborough 3    0    0 

President    and    Fellows  of  St. 

John's  College  6    0    0 

Ditto  (donation)   25    0    0 

Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  Coll.  5    0    0 
Rev.  Ellis  Ash  ton.    Rector    of 

Begbroke    110 

Rev.  iM.  Dav} ,  Vicar  of  Water- 
perry  2    2    0 

Rev.  J.  Ballard 1     1     0 

A  Country  Curate's  Easter  Of- 
fering   10    0 

Rev.  Dr.  Ashhurst   110 

Rev.  J.  Jones,  Rector  of  Tackley  110 


BRIEFS-AND  THE  KING'S  LETTER  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 
The  usual  charges  of  suing  out  a  brief,  with  the  collections  thereupon,  may 
be  best  understood  from  an  instance  given. 

For  the  parish  church  of  Ravenstondale  in  the  countj'^  of  Westmoreland  : — 

£,    s.    d.       £.    s.    d. 

Lodging  the  certificates   0     7     6 

Fiat  and  signing 19     4     2 

Letters  patent 21    18     2 

Printing  and  paper 16     0     0 

Teller  and  porter 0     5     0 

Stamping 13  12     6 

Copy  of  the  brief 0     5     0 

Portage  to  and  from  the  stampers  ....      0     5     0 

Mats,  &c.  for  packing     0     4     0 

Portage  to  the  waggons 0     4     0 

Carriage  to  the  undertaker  at  Stafford       111     6 
Postage  of  letters  and  certificate    ....      0     4     8 

Clerk's  fees 2     2     0 

Total  of  the  patent  charges    76     3     6 

Salary  for  9986  briefs  at  6d.  each 249  13     0 

Additional  salary  for  London 5     0    0 

Thewhole  charges 330  16     6 

Collected  on  9986  briefs 614  12     9 

Charges    330  16     6 

Clear  collection    283  16     3 

Collections    90SG 

Blanks 503 


Total  number  of  briefs 


10480 
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We  print  this  abstract  (a  curious  document  in  itself)  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  improvements  which  are  quietly  going  on  in  matters  connected 
with  the  Church.  The  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c  42,  (July  15,  1828,)  provides  for 
the  abolition  of  Church  Briefs  which  were  established  by  4  Anne  c.  14  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  Act,  the  King's  letters  authorizing  collections  to  be 
made  throughout  the  parishes  of  the  country  for  various  charitable  objects, 
have  been  issued  more  frequently  than  in  former  years.  These  Royal  Letters 
have  in  themselves  much  to  command  respect,  but  their  value  is  much  en- 
hanced when  we  know  that  they  are  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  briefs  by 
which  more  than  half  of  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people  were 
appropriated  in  fees.  In  the  case  cited,  under  the  operation  of  briefs,  each 
parish  which  contributed  gave  rather  less,  on  an  average,  than  I5d.,  and  of 
this  sum  about  9c?.  was  expended  in  fees.  The  whole  of  what  is  now  collected 
under  authority  of  the  King's  letters  is  appropriated,  without  any  deduction, 
to  the  charitable  or  religious  object  towards  which  it  is  given. 

(The  King's  Letter  which  is  just  granted  for  the  National  Society  will  be 
hailed  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  hoped  that  probably  a  King's  Letter  will  be  obtained  annually  for  one  of 
the  Great  Church  Societies.  And  surely  nothing  could  be  more  just  to  the 
Church,  nor  more  desirable  for  her  interest.  The  clergy  will  thus  have  the 
means  of  bringing  before  their  congregations  in  a  regular  way  the  exertions, 
the  great  exertions,  which  are  making  in  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
best  and  wisest  friends,  for  the  spreading  the  Bible  and  religious  works, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  foreign  lands,  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  Christian  principles  at  home,  and  for  their 
increased  accommodation  in  the  house  of  God.  Nothing,  surely,  could  tend 
more  effectually  to  set  the  Church  in  her  right  place  in  the  affection  of  her 
members,  to  knit  their  affections  to  her  and  to  give  them  a  stronger  tie  to  her 
service,  than  the  regular,  but  unostentatious,  commemoration  of  her  efforts  for 
their  spiritual  good.— Ed.] 


HINTS    TO     CHURCHWARDENS. 

(From  Archdeacon  Srowne's  Charge  at  Cambridge  on  May  28,  as  communicated  hy  him  to 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle.') 

"  You  have  heard  me  allude  to  a  general  survey  which  has  been  made,  either 
by  my  Official  or  myself,  of  the  churches  of  this  archdeaconry.  I  wish  that  the 
result  of  our  survey  could  be  stated  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  But  although, 
upon  the  whole,  some  improvement  has  taken  place,  since  I  last  inspected 
them,  yet  I  regret  to  say,  that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  that 
improvement  has  been  carried  so  far  as  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been.  I 
trust,  however,  that  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  injunctions  which  you  will 
this  day  receive,  will  render  any  future  animadversions  unnecessary,  and  that 
I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  more  rigorous  measures  in  order 
to  enforce  attention  to  your  duties. 

In  enumerating  the  defects  which  I  have  most  frequently  had  occasion  to 
notice,  I  would  specify,  in  the  first  place,  the  dampness  which  is  too  often 
found  in  these  sacred  edifices.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  expatiate  on 
the  injurious  consequences  of  dampness,  both  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  itself, 
and  to  those  who  assemble  within  its  walls.  The  evil  ought  always  to  be 
remedied  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  possible,  both  to  promote  the  neatness 
and  durability  of  the  structure,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who 
resort  thither  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 

The  state  of  the  belfries  also  is  in  some  cases  very  unsatisfactory.  Where 
the  number  of  bells  is  complete,  one  or  perhaps  more  are  cracked ;  or  the 
frame-work,  in  which  they  are  suspended,  is  so  much  decayed  and  out  of 
order,  that  they  cannot  perform  their  functions. 

I  have  also  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  towers  are  not 
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sufficiently  secured  against  the  intrusion  of  birds  and  the  entrance  of  rain  or 
snow.  When  the  filth  and  litter  deposited  by  the  former  are  saturated  with 
the  moisture  occasioned  by  the  latter,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  process  of 
decay  should  be  greatly  accelerated. 

There  is  another  appendage  of  the  church  which  is  too  often  neglected,  and 
that  is  the  church-yard  fence.  By  suffering  it  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
you  allow  the  precincts  of  that  sacred  spot,  which,  without  any  tinge  of  super- 
stition, ought  to  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  respect,  and  which  may  probably 
be  endeared  to  some  of  you  by  many  tender  and  cherished  recollections,  to  be 
desecrated  by  the  steps  of  every  unlawful  intruder. 

Now,  all  these  are  points  to  which  you  are  bound  by  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  to  give  your  attention,  and  they  are  evils  which  you  are  bound, 
by  the  same  obligation,  to  correct  and  redress.  In  swearing  that  he  will 
truly  and  faithfully  execute  the  oflSce  of  a  churchwarden  within  his  parish, 
each  individual  binds  himself,  according  to  the  85th  canon,  to  take  care  and 
provide  that  the  churches  be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired,  and  so,  from  time 
to  time,  kept  and  maintained,  that  the  windows  be  well  glazed,  and  that  the 
floors  be  kept  paved,  plain,  and  even,  and  all  things  there  in  such  orderly  and 
decent  sort,  without  dust  or  anything  that  may  be  noisome  or  unseemly,  as 
best  becometh  the  house  of  God.  He  also  engages  to  take  the  like  care  that 
the  church-yards  be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired,  fenced,  and  maintained 
with  walls,  rails,  or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each  place  accustomed,  at  their 
charges  unto  whom  by  law  the  same  appertaineth. 

And  I  would  here  remind  you  that,  till  you  are  sworn,  you  can  do  no  legal 
act  as  churchwardens,  nor  can  you  have  any  authority,  whatever  you  may 
expend  on  the  church  account,  to  make  or  levy  any  rate,  or  take  any  other 
method  to  reimburse  yourselves. 

Your  proper  and  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding,  when  any  repairs  are  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  especially  if  they  be  of  an  extensive  nature,  is  to  obtain 
an  estimate  beforehand  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the  purpose.  You  are  then  to 
give  legal  notice  of  a  vestry-meeting,  before  which  this  estimate  should  be  laid. 
If,  after  legal  notice,  parishioners  voluntarily  absent  themselves  from  such 
meeting,  they  are  equally  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  those  who  attend,  and 
are  considered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  giving  their  assent  to  whatever  reso- 
lution is  there  passed.  But,  if  no  parishioners  attend  after  convenient  notice, 
the  churchwardens  alone  may  make  the  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each  parishioner  is  entitled  to 
give,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  he  has  been  assessed  or  charged  upon  or  in 
respect  of  any  annual  rent,  profit,  or  value,  not  amounting  to  50/,,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  give  one  vote,  and  no  more.  And  for  every  25/.  additional,  he  will 
have  the  privilege  of  an  additional  vote  :  yet  so,  nevertheless,  tha*-  no  inhabi- 
tant shall  be  entitled  to  give  more  than  six  votes. 

When  a  rate  has  been  made,  it  should  always  be  collected  before  the  amount 
be  expended.  Should  any  person,  who  has  been  duly  rated,  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay,  he  may  be  summoned  before  two  justices,  who  are  to  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  what  is  due  in  respect  of  such  rate,  provided  the  sum  ordered  to  be 
paid  do  not  exceed  10/.  above  the  costs  to  be  ascertained  by  such  justices. 

Besides  attention  to  everything  that  relates  to  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and 
the  furnishing  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  due  solemnization  of  public  worship 
therein,  the  canons  require  you  to  see  that  all  persons  during  the  time  of 
divine  service  behave  themselves  orderly,  soberly,  and  reverently,  kneeling  at 
the  prayers,  standing  at  the  belief,  sitting  or  standing  quietly  and  attentively 
at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preaching  of  God's  word  ; — that 
none  walk,  talk,  or  make  any  noise  in  the  church,  to  disturb  duty  which  is 
there  performed  ; — that  none  contend  or  quarrel  about  place  ; — that  no  idle 
persons  abide  in  the  church-yard  or  church-porch,  during  the  time  of  divine 
service  or  preaching,  but  that  they  either  come  in  or  depart.  It  is  also  part 
of  your  office  to  see  that  no  persons  are  tippling  in  the  public-houses  or  beer- 
shops  daring  the  performance  of  divine  service. 
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I  think  it  necessary  that  f  ou  should  be  distinctly  apprised  that  you  are  not 
empowered  to  dispose  of  anything  that  appertains  to  the  church — such  as 
the  bells,  the  lead,  or  whatever  else  may  be  annexed  to  it,  without  having 
previously  obtained  a  faculty  from  the  Bishop's  court  for  so  doing ;  and  that, 
if  you  take  such  an  unwarrantable  step,  it  is  at  your  own  peril.  You  are  the 
legally-constituted  trustees  of  the  property  of  the  church — I  mean  of  its 
moveable  property,  and  therefore  you  are  answerable  for  its  undergoing  any 
diminution  or  deterioration.  Indeed,  your  very  title  of  "  Churchwardens" 
appropriately  designates  your  office  as  the  lay-guardians  of  the  church.  If, 
then,  it  should  appear  that  you  have  disposed  of  any  of  the  said  property  with 
the  consent  of  the  parishioners,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary,  i.  e. 
without  a  faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  neces- 
sary church-rates,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  defrayed  by  the  parishioners 
themselves,  you  may  be  compelled  to  replace  the  same  at  your  own  expense. 
For,  otherwise,  the  parishioners  might  all  concur  and  combine  to  defraud  the 
church  of  her  bells,  her  plate,  and  other  property  placed  therein  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  due  solemnization  of  public  worship,  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  payment  of  parish  rates,  or  for  their  own  private  and 
fraudulent  emolument. 

If  any  one  who  bears  the  office  of  churchwarden  should  ever  be  guilty  of 
such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  I  shall  certainly  think 
it  my  duty  to  see  that  the  offence  be  visited  with  the  utmost  severity.  And  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  my  clerical  brethren  will,  without  delay,  notify  to 
me  any  such  act  of  delinquency  (should  any  such  occur),  tliat  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  applying  the  legal  remedy. 

There  is  another  caution  which  I  think  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  suggesting, — and  that  is,  that  you  never,  upon  any  account, 
substitute  an  unsightly  or  less  durable  material,  for  one  of  an  ornamental  or 
lasting  quality.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  has  too  often  been  practised  in 
the  case  of  church  windows,  in  which  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
mullions  have  been  spoiled  and  disfigured  by  the  substitution  of  wood  or 
brick  instead  of  stone,  and  the  beauty  of  the  light  and  elegant  tracery  of  the 
heads  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  mortar  superseding  glass. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  made,  in  the  beginning  of  this  address,  on  the 
state  jf  the  churches  in  general,  I  noticed  the  great  prevalence  of  dampness. 
That  this  evil  may  be  obviated,  in  the  instructions  which  you  will  this  day 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  Registrar,  you  will  find  very  generally 
directions  to  make  a  drain  round  your  respective  churches.  And  I  will  here 
beg  leave  to  offer  you  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
these  directions  into  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  as  being  in  itself  conducive  to 
the  dryness  of  the  fabric,  lower  the  soil  round  the  church  as  much  as  local 
circumstances  will  admit.  Then  dig  out  the  soil  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
church,  to  a  proper  depth;  which,  where  it  is  practicable,  should  at  least  be  as 
low  as  the  floor  of  the  interior.  Pave  the  bottom  of  the  drain  with  bricks  laid 
in  mortar,  in  a  concave  form,  that  the  water  may  not  penetrate  further,  and 
may  be  carried  off  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Upon  this  narrow  pavement, 
place  soughing  tiles,  with  the  convex  surface  uppermost,  or  hollow  bricks, 
with  the  flat  sides  upwards  ;  only  taking  care  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  fit 
so  close  to  each  other  as  to  impede  the  water  in  its  passage  to  the  drain. 
Afterwards,  fill  up  the  trench  with  shingles,  fragments  of  bricks,  stones,  gravel, 
or  any  material  of  so  coarse  a  nature  as  may  suffer  the  rain  and  droppings 
from  the  roof  to  pass  through  instantaneously.  Let  all  the  water  which  is 
thus  received  be  conducted  out  of  the  church-yard  by  means  of  a  pipe  laid 
under  ground,  or  by  a  continuation  of  the  paved  drain,  so  that  no  wound  may 
be  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  survivors  by  anything  that  has  the  appearance  of 
violating  the  depositories  of  the  dead.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  you 
will  find  all  that  greenness  and  discoloration  of  the  walls,  which  are  at  once 
offensive  to  the  eye  and  injurious  to  the  edifice,  will  gradually  disappear." 
Vol.  U.—SfpL  1832.  n 
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FALSEHOODS  ABOUT  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE  "TIMES." 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  a  few  days  back,  and  just  before  it 
appeared  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cleaver,  who  was  accused  in  the  Times  of 
holding  two  livings  and  residing  on  neither,  and  who  begs  to  inform  the  public 
that  he  has  no  living  at  all,  nevei-  had  two  together,  and  never  was  non-resident  while 
he  had  a  living.  Mr.  Cleaver  adds  the  names  of  the  incumbents  of  the  livings 
which  he  is  accused  of  holding.  Can  it  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Times  to 
admit  the  articles  of  writers  like  "  W."  and  "  Clericus,"  when  it  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  convict  them  of  open  falsehood  and  slander  ? 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
"  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  19th  of  June,  in  your  list  of  pluralists  (from  '  Clericus'), 
you  have  mentioned  my  name  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  'Kempthorne,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  Gloucester,  St.  Michael  Rectory,  and 
St.  Mary  de  Grace  curacy,  Northleach  vicarage,  Preston  vicarage,  Wedmore  vicarage.' 

"  This  has  been  copied  elsewhere,  and  accompanied  with  no  small  measure  of 
gratuitous  abuse. 

"  I  was  ordained  in  1802,  continued  a  hard-working  curate  till  1816  ;  in  that  year 
became  vicar  of  Northleach  ;  found  the  vicarage-house  scarcely  fit  for  a  labouring 
man  to  live  in;  repaired,  and  sufficiently,  but  not  more  than  sufficiently,  enlarged  it, 
sinking  343/.  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  and  since  1830,  when  the  debt  on  the  building 
was  entirely  liquidated,  by  large  annual  deductions  from  my  income,  have  received 
from  this  benefice,  after  paying  my  curate  120L  per  annum  (besides  other  usual 
deductions),  about  130/.  per  annum. 

"  In  1816  I  was  also  appointed  chaplain,  at  a  salary  of  40/.  per  annum  (this  you 
omit,  erring  by  defect  as  well  as  by  excess),  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Gloucester; 
in  which  office,  as  well  as  in  a  curacy  in  that  city,  I  may  say,  without  arrogance,  that 
I  was  still  a  hard-working  clergyman.  I  also  took  pupils  to  support  a  family  of  nine 
and,  ere  long,  ten  children  ;  and  the  vicarage  house  at  Northleach,  when  finished  in 
1819,  being  too  small  for  this  purpose,  I  continued  on  that  account,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  inadequacy  of  my  income,  without  pupils,  for  my  large  family,  and  for  other 
reasons,  approved  in  the  licences  of  two  successive  bishops,  to  reside  near  to  or  in 
Gloucester. 

"  The  vicarage  of  Preston,  Gloucestershire,  very  small  in  population  and  value,  my 
average  net  receipts  for  the  three  years,  for  which  time  only  I  held  it,  having  been 
48/.  per  annum,  with  no  residence  for  the  incumbent.  Finding  I  could  not  accomplish 
my  plan  of  officiating  there  personally,  I  resigned  spontaneously  twelve  years  ago. 

**  The  Prebend  of  Uifton,  ex  ■parte  Decani,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  produces 
me  on  an  average  61.  per  annum,  just  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  my  journey  to 
Lichfield,  where  it  is  my  office  to  preach  one  sermon  annually  in  the  Cathedral.  I 
have  no  probable  prospect  of  any  other  emolument  from  this  source. 

'  *  To  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael's,  Gloucester,  distant  nineteen  miles  from  Northleach , 
I  was  presented  in  1826,  and  have  been  constantly  resident  on  it.  After  I  have  paid 
my  curate  here,  who  is  also  my  assistant  at  the  Infinnary,  80/.  per  annum,  it  has  pro- 
duced me  about  140/.  per  annum  ;  subject,  however,  to  other  usual  deductions ;  and 
both  my  curate  and  myself  are  bona  fide  labourers  in  this  sphere. 

"  Of  St.  Mary  de  Grace,  I  am  not  curate ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  either  by 
presentation,  or  collation,  or  any  other  form  of  appointment.  It  is  a  very  small  con- 
tiguous parish,  merely  attached  to  St.  Michael's  so  far  as  to  provide  for  its  inhabitants 
the  rites  of  burial,  baptism,  6cc. ;  and  only  produces  me  annually  three  guineas  for 
pew-rents,  besides  some  very  few  surplice  fees  ;  which  items  are  included  in  the 
140/.  from  St.  jNIichael's. 

"  Wedmore  vicarage,  Somersetshire,  I  never  held.  It  belongs  to  my  eldest  son, 
John  Kempthorne,  jun.,  whom  also  I  may  reckon  a  laborious  pastor,  and  who,  in  fact, 
is  now  suffering  from  over-exertion. 

'•  The  above-mentioned  particulars  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  substantiate  ;  and  I 
deduce  from  them  the  following  summary  correction  of  the  errors  in  your  statement, 
adding  the  several  items  of  average  income  (curates'  salaries  only  deducted) : — 

£ 

"  Kempthorne — Prebendary  of  Lichfield  6 

Gloucester,  St.  Michael's  Rectory   140 

St.  Mary  de  Grace  curacy  has  no  existence  0 

Northleach 130 

Gloucester  Infirmary  Chaplaincy 40 

Preston  Vicarage,  resigned  twelve  years  ago 0 

Wedmore  Vicarage,  never  mine  at  all 0 

The  total  income    ^316 
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•'  1  receive  it  with  thankfulness.  I  covet  no  more.  This  year  my  salary  from  the 
Infirmary  has  been  advanced  to  60/.,  unsolicited  by  me  ;  I  have  also  advanced  my 
curate's  salary  to  901.  Pluralities  in  the  abstract  I  do  not  advocate.  But  in  my  own 
case,  and  perhaps  in  many  more  on  your  list,  the  result  is,  that  instead  of  probably 
two  working  clergymen,  there  hare  been  three — viz.,  one  at  Northleach,  and  two  at 
St.  JMichael's ;  to  say  nothing  of  two  ministers,  instead  of  one,  for  the  patients  of  the 
Infirmary.  "  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"  Gloucester,  August."  "  John  Kempthorne." 

Another  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Timesafev/  weeks  ago  complained  that 
on  taking  possession  of  a  living,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  monstrous  fees  to  the 
bishop;  that  is  to  say,  this  was  the  impression  produced  and  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. Now,  as  no  bishop  receives  one  farthing  in  fees  on  such  occasions,  the 
device  resorted  to  was  this  : — one  sum  was  stated  as  paid  to  "  the  bishop  his 
registrar,  &c."  Thus,  if  attacked,  the  falsifier  could  say,  that  he  only  used  the 
ancient  form  of  expressing  "  the  bishop's  registrar."  This  device  has  been 
adopted  in  the  lower  radical  papers  half  a  dozen  times  lately.  Can  it  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Times,  it  is  asked  again,  to  insert  such  miserable  and  bungling 
falsehoods  ?  In  one  of  the  Penny  Magazines,  which  copies  this  letter,  the 
delinquent  bishop  is  called  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  one  part  of  the  letter,  and 
Bishop  of  London  at  another.  Such  is  the  justice  and  carefulness  of  these 
church  assailants .  Their  love  of  truth  is  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  this  pretended 
clerical  correspondent  charges  the  prelate  with  having  30,000/.  a  year. 


IRISH  TITHES. 

Extract  from  the  Lords'  Second  Report  on  Irish  Tithes. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  documents,  on  which  the  Committee  can 
place  the  greatest  reliance,  that  Ireland  contains  14,603,473  statute  acres 
under  cultivation,  out  of  which  it  has  been  computed  (though  this  calcu- 
lation necessarily  rests  upon  somewhat  uncertain  data)  that  about  1,000,000 
are  tithe-free,  leaving  13,603,473  statute  acres  to  which  the  Composition  Acts 
might  be  applied.  There  are  1305  beneficed  clergymen,  and  2312  parishes, 
in  1505  of  which  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1823  and  1824,  commonly 
called  the  Composition  Acts,  have  taken  efi'ect,  leaving  807  in  which  no  com- 
position has  been  agreed  to ;  37  of  which  parishes  are  city  parishes,  supposed 
not  to  pay  tithe,  and  about  20  more  for  other  reasons  tithe-free.  Although 
it  appears,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined,  that  the 
payments  actually  received  on  account  of  tithe  in  Ireland  fall  now,  and  pro- 
bably have  always  fallen,  far  short  of  what  might  strictly  and  legally  be 
required ;  and  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  both  as  to  the  amount  and  the 
strictness  with  which  they  have  been  enforced,  have  been  generally  character- 
ized by  great  moderation  ;  there  is  no  species  of  property  which  it  has  been 
so  difficult  to  collect,  or  the  mode  of  collecting  which  has  caused  so  much 
irritation  and  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  have  been,  at 
intervals,  attempts  more  or  less  frequent  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  to 
resist  or  evade  the  payment,  and  special  interpositions  of  the  Legislature  have 
occasionally  been  found  requisite  to  enable  the  clergy  to  recover  what  was  due 
to  them.  From  the  payment  being  required  directly  from  the  occupier  out  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  the  burden  is  conceived  to  be  heavier  than  it  really 
is, — a  feeling  greatly  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  process,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  proper  persons  to  enforce  it,  and  the  prejudice  entertained  against 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude  of  small  payments  arising  out  of  various 
claims  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  lands  so  peculiar  to  Ireland. 


CHAPLAINS  OF  GAOLS. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  the  chaplains  of  gaols,  for  their  services  as  such,  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  15,669/.  ids.     Of  the  whole  number,  in  one  case  only 
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(at  Rippon)  is  service  performed  gratuitously.  The  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  gets  300/.  a- year ;  to  the  New  Prison,  Clerken- 
well,  200Z. ;  of  Newgate,  400Z.  and  a  house  to  reside;  of  Giltspur-street 
Compter,  225Z. ;  of  the  New  Debtors'  Prison,  Whitecross-street,  2621.  10s.  ; 
of  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell,  150/.;  of  Horseraonger-lane  Gaol,  200/.;  of  Brix- 
ton House  of  Correction,  200Z. ;  of  Guildford  House  of  Correction,  100/. ;  and 
of  Kingston-upon -Thames  House  of  Correction,  70/.  a-year. — Oxford  Herald. 
[How  many  gaols  are  there  in  England  ?  The  wretched  newspapers  which 
report  every  farthing  given  to  the  clergy,  always  forget  to  shew  how  dearly  it 
is  earned. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 
Sir, — Much   has  been  of  late   said  and  written  respecting  the  triple  and 
quadruple  partition  of  tithes, — of  which  one  part  is  alleged  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  poor. 

Having  been  lately  investigating  the  history  of  one  of  our  largest  and  rich- 
est Cistertian  monasteries,  I  find  that  among  numerous  other  grants  and  be- 
quests to  it,  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  it  had 
not  fewer  than  170  acres  of  land  granted  and  bequeathed  to  it  under  this  form 
— "  for  the  use  of  the  poor,"  and  "  for  the  use  of  the  poor  at  the  gate."  If, 
therefore,  the  poor  were  by  law  or  custom  maintained  by  the  tithes,  why  were 
other  specific  grants  made  for  that  purpose  ?  It  could  not  be,  in  this  case,  for 
want  of  endowment  of  tithes,  for  the  monasteries  of  this  order  (as  it  is  well 
known  to  all  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  law)  had  all  the  tithes  of  their 
lands  held  in  their  own  occupation,  merged  by  papal  privilege  in  themselves. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Laicus. 

New  Churches.  —  The  Bill  relative  to  the  erection  of  new  churches 
enacts,  that  all  chapels  and  district  churches  situated  in  any  exempt  or  peculiar 
jurisdiction,  shall  henceforward  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  and 
Archdeacon,  within  the  limits  of  whose  Diocese  and  Archdeaconry  they  may 
be  locally  situated ;  and  that  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  shall  cease 
from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Act. 

The  Church. — The  whole  revenues  of  the  church  of  Great  Britain  are 
about  2,000,000/.  a  year ;  and  supposing  every  farthing  of  it  carried  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  the  clergy  universally  reduced  to  beggary,  it  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  embarrassment  of  the  state.  The  agitation  of  reform 
has  already  lowered  the  revenue  seven  millions  a  year. — Such  a  revolutionary 
sacrifice  as  this,  by  shaking  property  of  every  description,  and  inducing  an 
universal  feeling  of  distrust,  would,  to  all  appearance,  lower  it  as  much  more. 
This  was  proved  on  the  most  extended  scale,  both  in  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
revolutions. — Bridgewater  Alfred.  [This  is  taken  in  substance  from  the  con- 
cluding article  in  Blackwood,  for  August,  an  article  which  should  be  read  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  Church. — Ed,] 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  Farnham  Castle July  1. 

Archbinhop  of  York,  Bishopthorpc    July  29. 

Hisliop  of  f 'hcster,  Durham  Cathedral    July  2}). 

Ilishoj)  of  Worcester,  Worcester  Cathedral August  1. 

Ujtihup  of  Pete'vborough,  Peterborough  Catln;dral August  j. 
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Name.  Degree. 

Absiilon,  Charles  S 

Alderson,  Edmund 

Austiu,  Charles  Adye 

Bailey,  R.  R.  (let.  dim.) B.A. 

WiUaii,  H.  W.  B B.A. 

Bates,  John B.A. 

Beadon,  Rev.  A'Court,(let.drm. )  B.A. 

Birch,  Edward   

Booty,  Miles  Galloway 

Bray,  William  B.A. 

Bun-ow,  Edward    

Cai-ey,  Henry B.A. 

Coxon,  Mark 

Dalton,  T 

Davis,  T 

Dudley,  J 

Dunnage,  James  Ajthur B.A. 

Dymock,   Edward   Humphrey 

Eaton,  George 

Edwards,  John   

Ellis,  James,  (Literate) 

Greenwood,  Jolin  

Grice,  J.  H 

Handayside,  Robert,  (Literate) 

Harris,  H.  T B.A. 

Harris,  Thomas,  (Literate)  ... 
Hayne,  Thomas,  (Literate)  ... 
Hurt,  William  Thomas B.A. 

Ichling,  Francis,  (Literate)  ... 

John,  E.  S 

Judge,  L.  E 

Kendale,  John 

Maddison,  George B.A. 

Mort,  Henry B.A. 

INIuckalt,  James 

Newell ,  Percy  Joseph B.A. 

dldacres,  S.  L B.A. 

Panting,  Laurence 

Perry,  T.  C 

Powys,  F.  H.  Y M.A. 

Richardson,  H.  K B.A. 

Richardson,  George,  (Literate) 

Scott,  John B.A. 

Shann,  Thomas M.A. 

Smith,  Henry B.A. 

Stevens,  James    B.A. 

Tobin,  John    

Touzel,  Helier B.A. 

Thackwell,  S 

Ward,  R.C B.A. 

Willan,  H.  W.  B B.A. 

Winter,  John  S B.A. 

Wood,  John    

Atkinson,  W.  Raine 

Banning,  Benjamin    

Bellwood,  William,  (Literate) 
Birch,  Joseph 

Blackburne,  Thomas B.A. 

Bousfield,  Henry  Newman B.A. 


DEACONS. 

College. 

University. 

Trinity 
St.  John's 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Catherine  Hall 

Camb. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Queen's 

Oxford 

Corpus  Christi 
St.  John's 

Camb. 

Camb. 

St.  John's 

Camb. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Oxford 

Christ's 

Camb. 

WorcestQir 

Oxford 

St.  Bees 

St.  Bees 

Queen's 

Oxford 

W^orcester 

Oxford 

Brasennose 

Oxford 

Brasennose 

Oxford 

Brasennose 

Oxford 

St.  Peter's 

St.  Bees 

Christ  Church 

Oxford 

Queen's 


Trinity 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Downing 

Camb. 

New 

Oxford 

St.  Bees 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Catherine  Hall 

Camb. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Blagdalen 

Oxford 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

St.  John's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

University 

Oxford 

Queen's 

Oxford 

St.  John's 

Oxford 

Christ  Church 

Oxford 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Pembroke 

Oxford 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Queen's 

Oxford 

Corpus  Christi 

Camb. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

St.  Bees 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Pembroke 

Brasennose 

Oxford 

Queen's 

Cumb. 

Ordaining  Bishop. 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Peterboro' 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 

{By  let.  dim.  from 
the      Bishop     of 
Norwich 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Bishop  of  Peterboro' 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Ai'chbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
Bishop  of  Worcester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Peterboro' 
r  Bishop  of  Chester,  by 
<      let.  dim.   from  the 
t    Bishop  of  Durham 

Bishop  of  Chester 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Chester 

{By  let.   dim.   ^-om 
Bp.  of  Lincoln 
Archbishop  of  York 
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Name.  Degree.         College.         University.      Odaining  Sistiop, 

Brown,  Thomas     M.A.       Magdalen             O;xford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Burnett,  Richard    Trinity                 Dublin  Bishop  of  Chester 

Bj-water,  John     St.  John's           Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Campbell,  J.  U Pembroke           Oxford  Bishop  of  Worcester 

Charnock,  John     M.A.       Lincohi                Oxford  Archbishop  of  York 

Clarke,  Henry  D M.A.       Exeter                 Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Colls,  John  Flowerdew B.A.        Trinity                Carab.  Archbishop  of  York 

Cory,  Edmund   B.A.        St.  Peter's          Camb.  Bishop  of  Peterboro' 

Crofts,  Wilham  B.A.        Emmanuel          Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Dawkins,  Richard      C9.therine  Hall   Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Dawson,  Henry B.A.         Catherine  Hall    Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Dawson,   Michael,    (Literate)  Archbishop  of  York 

Digby,  George    Trinity                Dublin  Bishop  of  Chester 

Drake,  Richard B.A.        Clare  Hall           Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Dunnington,  Joseph  B.A.        St.  John's           Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Dwyer,  Thomas  Corpus  Christi    Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Freeman,  Thomas B.A.        Brasennose          Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Frozt,  John  Dixon     B.A.        Catherine  Hall    Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Gardner,  Thomas  Queen's               Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Gibson,  Henry   Christ's               Carab.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Glazebrook,  James  R Magdalen  Hall    Oxford  Bishop  of  Chester 

Hardy,  Clemeut Pembroke            Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Hill,  Richard  Devereux Clare  Hall           Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Howard,  Charles  B. Trinity                 Dublin  Bishop  of  Chester 

Humall,  John    B.A.        Emmanuel           Camb.  Bishop  of  Winchestei' 

Hulton,  W.  P B.A.        Downing             Camb.  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Jenkins,  John B.A.        Jesus                    Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Kingsm ill,  Joseph Trinity                 Dublin  Bishop  of  Chester 

Kitchingman,  Philip B.A.        Pembroke           Oxford  Archbishop  of  York 

Leaton,  John,  (Literate)  Archbishop  of  York 

Lees,  WilUam St.  John's            Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Lingleton,  William     B.A.        St.  John's           Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Lock  wood,  J.  W.  K B.A.         Trinity                 Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Longhurst,  Samuel Queen's                Camb.  Bishop  of  Chester 

Mac  hell,  Robert     B.A.         St.  John's            Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Marsh,  Herbert  Charles    B.A.         St.  John's            Camb.  Bishop  of  Peterboro' 

Mason,  John,  jun.,  (Literate)  Archbishop  of  York 

Meade,  E Wadham             Oxford  Bishop  of  Worcester 

Owston,  Thomas   B.A.        Queen's               Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

PhiUips,  W.  Parr  B.A.        Trinity                Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Piercy,  J Catherine  Hall    Camb.  Bishop  of  Worcester 

Procter,  John     B.A.        Brasennose          Oxford  Archbishop  of  York 

Ramsay,  Alexander    B.A.        Clare  Hall           Camb.  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Suckling,  Richard  Randall B.A.        Exeter                 Oxford  Archbishop  of  York 

SutcliiFe,  W Trinity                Dublin  Bishop  of  Chester 

Thorp,  William B.A.        Jesus                    Camb .  Archbishop  of  York 

Trower,  Walter  J M.  A.       Oriel                    Oxford  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Tyson,  William  Daniel M.A.       Catherine  Hall    Camb.  Archbishop  of  York 

Wood,  R.  W.  Kendall  B.A.        Trinity  Hall       Camb.  Bishop  of  Peterboro' 

CLERICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Ayre,  John Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

Alexander,  M.  S Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  Literature,  King's  Coll. 

Cooke,  W.  G.  P Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  Cape  of  Good  Hojie. 

Macauley,  J.  Hey  rick  .     Head  Master  of  Repton  School. 

Stevenson,  Henry  J....     A  Surrogate  for  granting  Marriage  Licences  for  Nottingliam. 

Townsend  Georee         /Official  for  Allcrton  anil  Allertonshire,  in   the  peculiar   and 

'  ^  \  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Durham. 

Wilton,  Edward    Master  of  Free  Grammar  School,  West  Lavington,  Wilts. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name.  Preferment.  Omnty.  Diocese.  Patron. 

Acton,  W.  Weston  Colville,  H.  Camb.  Ely  John  Hall,  Esq. 

Adauub  D Pinhoc,  V.  Devon  Exun  Bibhop  of  Exctvr 
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Name.  Preferment.  County.     Diocese.  Patron. 

Alder«>n,R.J.Coke(Bacon,.horpc,   R.».«A  Norfolk  Nor..    {'"■^^Z^'^rt''''' 

(.     Bodham,  R.  Norfolk  Norvv.        J.Thurston  Mott,Esq. 

Arden,  Thomas Bassingham,  R.  Norfolk  Norwich    Rev.  F.  E.  Arden 

Birch,  Edward   All  Saints',  C.  Blanches.  Lancas.  Chester      Rev.  C.  Burton 

Burrington,  G Woodleigh,  R.  Devon  Exon         Rev.  Canon  Heberden 

ColviUe,  A.  Asgill  ...  {^Li^tirLTveTm?r;,''R.''*}^"ff^^         Norwich    Nash.L.  Acton,  Esq. 

D-by,B.M Wickelwood,V.     '        ^Norfolk     Norwich  |  ^'"^l^-l^f^^^^^^^^^ 

Darby,  John  Wareyn    Shottisham,  R.  Suffolk      Norw.    {^^^ss  &  MiS"l\eU 

DO"*"-'.-' Plymp.ree,R.  Devon       Exon      {^ZtM^til 

Em3,J Yeddinhara,  V.  E.York    York         Earl  Fitzwilliam 

Escott,  W.  Sweet  ...     Oddington,  R.  Glouces.    Glouces.  ^  ^''^^e'dral*'^    ^"^^ 

n^  TJ«i«.^f  5  Paington,   V.,  and  Devon       Exon  Rev.  J.  Templar 

^^'■"°^'^* \      Chapel  of  Marldon  Devon        Exon 

Gillard,  John Sydenham  Damerell,  R.  Devon       Exon         John  Carpenter,  Esq. 

Harrington,  E.  C.  ...     St.  David's,  P.  C.  Rev.  A.  Atherley 

Harries,  T Warren,  R.  Pembroke  St.  Dav.    Bishop  of  St.  David's 

Hooper,  W.  N Littleton,  P.  C.  Hants         W  int.         D.  &  C.  of  Wint. 

Kennard,  George   ...     Speeton,  P.  C.  Yorkshire  Yorks      ^  W^  J-pDennison,  Esq. 

Leach,  R.  E Holmfirth,  P.  C.  W.  York  Yorkshire  Vicar  of  Kirkburton 

Liddell,  H.  G Easington,  R.  Durham    Durham  I  ^°.^^^^^  ^Vi*"  ^'■''''" 

(     deacon,  of  Durham. 

Marsh,  Herbert  C...     Barnack,  R.  Northam.  Peterbo'  Bishop  of  Peter  boro' 

{Prebend,    of    Horning-^ 

sham,  in  the  Col .  Ch  .of  >  Wiljs  Dean  of  Sarum 
Heytesbury                   J 

N-"""'  J-  S C^ScaSr    ^"-""'JNor*.™  Durham  ^  K-^Jhu"^ 

T.             TT  TVT  f  St.  Nicholas,  R.  Guild-1  ^  wt  ^  ^         r  r>  i-  . 

Pearson,  H.N J^     ^^^^  '  V  Surrey       Wmt.         Dean  of  Salisbury 

Pritchett,  D Oakamoor  Chapel 

Rowney,  F.  Henry...     Ashchurch,  P.  C.  Glouces.     Glouces.     John  Parsons,  Esq. 

Russell,  - jRomsey,  Infra  et  Extra  |  j^^^^         ^..^^^         ^   ^  ^  ^^  ^.^^^^ 

Scott,  John Drypool,  C.  E.York  York         W.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Steele,  T Coaley,  V.  Glouces.  Glouces.    Lord  Chancellor 

Tho-p^n,  Joseph...  Pt£  P.  &.  °"'*  }D-ham  Durham {«- J.Jh™p,„„,  C. 

r  Prebend   of  Llandegley^ 

Thomas,  Griffith    ..A      Coll.    Ch.   of  Christ  V Radnor.  St.  Dav.     Bishop  of  St.  David's 
(.     Brecknock                   J 

Tumor,  Adolphus  A.  |  '^'^Tatterfo^'  "'''^  }  ^'°'"^°^     Norwich    Sir  C.  Chad,  Bart. 

Ward,  J East  Clandon,  R.  Surrey       Wint.         Lord  King 

Walsh,  John  H.  A...     Christ  Ch.  Warminster     Wilts  Sarum    -f  ^^.X:  W.  Dalby,  V.  of 

(_      Warmmster 
Wedbourne,  W Charles,  V.  Plymouth       Devon        Exon         W.  Carne,  Esq. 

White,  J.  Neville   •••{''tfsf  M^VfaS' Si  ^  ^^^^^^^      ^^^^-^  Lord  Oxford 

Worsley,  Henry Newport,  C.  I.of  Wight  Wint.  Vicar  of  Carisbrook 

xiTi.-  1     r  TMonkton,  R.  with  1  ir     i.  /-.     ..  .,         /.  ^ 

Whisk,  J I     Birchington,  R.  j- Kent  Canter.  Abp.  of  Canterbury 

CLERGYMEN   DECEASED. 

Aikin,  William   Dover  Street  South wk.  London 

Carne,  James  Charles,  V.  Plymouth       Devon        Exon  William  Carne,  Esq. 

Claxton,  Marshall  ...     Poplar  Terrace  London 

Crisp,  Charles Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  Salop 

Crowther,  John Hayfield  Derby 

!>— .  «''='-^'' {^'pSrd^-""''*}«"-{E:^f^ri>-^C.„fBri,.o. 
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Name.  Preferynent.  County.      Diocese.  Patron. 

n-ivrpll    T  lane-ham /^'"'"o^'^^^^^y^"*^-'  ^^^^^        Lincoln      Rev.  R.  DajTell 

L»a>reii,  J.  Langnain  ^     ^^.^^  g^^^^^  y  ^^^^        j^.^^^j^      ^^^^^  ^^  Buckingham 

Dix,  J Feverbham,  V.  Kent  Cant.  D.  &  C.  of  Canter. 

Durham,  Thomas  ...     Burton  Latimer 

Edwards,  E.    Wilton  Place 

Freeman,  H Alwalton,  R.  Hants        Lincoln      D.  &  C.  of  Peterboro' 

Fraser,  Henry  W.  ...     Queen's  Coll.  Carab. 

Geary,  Peter  St.Thomas's,  C,  Newport  I.  of  W.      Wint.      |  ^''^^^^  ^[  Wi^h^*^^' 

George,  J.  P Greenwich  Kent 

GWl«.„oe,Theoph.-[j'-<'-*"I«.R-.-'*  Norfolk     Norw.     {°-,„'J,t'E^»!'-''"" 

t     Bodham,  R.  Norfolk      Norw.        Thomas  V.Mott,  Esq. 

Greenside,  W St.  Mary's,  Ayton  Yorkshire 

Hobson,  John Notting  Hdl   *  Middx. 

Jenner,  W.  A „  D. D.     S<;uior  Fell,  of  Magd.  Coll. ,  Oxford 

Johnson,  "Walter  M.       St.  Mary's,  Weston,  V.  Lincoln      Lincoln      Lord  Chancellor 

rShottisham,  R.,  tti7/t  Suffolk       Norwich    William  Kett,  Esq. 

Kett,  William •?      Waldringfield,  R.,  and  Suffolk       Nonvich    Nath.  Randall,  Esq. 

C     Darsham,  V.  Suffolk       Norwich    Earl  of  Stradbrooke 

Marriot,W.  Henry...     St.  Paul's  Chapel  Edinbro' 

Morg„„,  Edward    ...{^i^^X^.:^^  G=:    ^:>"e;     }  J-,  C,,.,  Oxoa 

New,  Edward  Parris     Northmoor,  P.  C.  Oxford       Oxon  St.  John's  Col. ,  Oxon 

Peter,  Edward    Great  Wigborough,  R.  Essex         London      Henry  Bewes,  Esq. 

Putt,  Thomas Coml)e  House  Gittisham 

«5/.nff    T   r    T  5  ^Jonkton,  R.,  tvith  Kent  Cant.  Abp.  of  Canterbury 

»cou,  i.L,.   1 ^      Birchington,  C.  Kent  Cant.  Vicar  of  Monkton 

Selkirk,  Joseph  Ashworth  P.  C.  Lancaster  Chester      W.  Egerton,  Esq. 

Simpson,  Thomas  ...j^^y^J^^I^P-^-'"'*''^     |e.  York    York  Sir  W.  Strickland, Bt. 

Stephens Southfield  Kent 

Taunton,  George    ...     Stratford  Tony,  R.  Wilts  Sarum        Corp.  Ch.  Coll.,  Oxon 

rr    ,  S  Chaplain  of  H.1\L  Ship 

layjor,—  ^      Excellent,  Portsea 

TT^^-^oa    ToTir,  /  St.  Donnatts,  v.,  and  Glam.         Lland.        J.  T.  D.  Drake,  Esq. 

lhomas,John ^     Monknash,  P.C.  Glam.         Lland.        T.  M.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Waddell,J Sudbury  Suffolk 

Whitehurst,  J Newton,  R.  Suffolk       Norwich    Peter  House,  Camb. 

Whitter,  Walter Hardingham,  R.  Norfolk      Norwich    Clare  Hall,  Camb. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name.  Parish.  Presbytery.  Patron. 

Craig,  Archd.  Assist.  Bedrule   Jedburgh Baron  Hume. 

Doig,  Thomas Torryburn  Dunfenuline    ...  —  Erskine  of  C^rnook. 

McCulloc-h,  J.  M.  ...  Kelso  Kelso   Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

Williams(m,  Dugald .  Tongland Kircudbright....  The  King. 

DEATHS. 

The  Rev.  William  IVIilne,  IMinistcr  of  Cannisbay. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Barty,  Minister  of  Bcndochy. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Aikman,  Minister  of  Airlic. 


On  the  27th  of  July,  the  Rev.  Patrick  McFarlane,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  St.  Inocirs, 
Glasgow,  was  inducte«i  as  Minister  of  the  West  or  Old  Parish  of  Greenock,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Sir  Michael  Sliaw  Stewart,  Bart. 

The  Synod  of  Argyll,  at  their  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  August,  unanimously  resolveil  to 
petition  Ixtth  Houses  of  Parliament  aya/'nst  the  Government  Plan  of  I*2ducation  for  Ireland. 

On  the  3r*i  of  August,  the  Presbytery  of  Al)ortarff  met  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  proceeded 
in  the  case  of  Rev.  Patrick  Buttar^  Missionaiy  Minister  at  Fort  William,  who  publicly,  and 
in  a  letter  addresHcd  to  the  Presbytery,  had  pnifessed  sentiments  and  opinicms  o])|K)se<l  to  the 
standards  of  the  (,'liurch  of  Scotland.  The  n'sult  of  the  proceedings  was,  that  the  Presbytery 
resolved  to  depose  Mr.  Buttar.  After  prayer  by  the  Slwlerator,  he  {jronounciKl  the  usual 
solemn  sentence,  deposing  Mr.  Buttar  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  drrlniiii'  flii> 
Church  and  Mission  of  Fort  William  vacant  from  the  day  and  date  of  the  sentence. 
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EPISCOPAL    CHURCH    OF    SCOTLAND. 

A  new  congregation  has  been  lately  formed  at  Ayr,  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  minister  licensed  to  the  Cure,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walker. 

Tl  e  Committees  of  the  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society  have  it  in  contemplation  speedily  to 
circulate,  in  the  Gaelic  hmguage,  as  far  as  their  limited  funds  will  permit,  editions  of  "  Faber's 
Facts  and  Assertions  respecting  Popery,"  "  Blanco  White's  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against 
Pop«T,"  and  similar  works.  A  selection  from  the  Homilies  in  Gaelic  is  also  in  a  state  of 
forwardness.  The  Committees  have  obtained  the  promise  of  assistance  in  their  translations 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  Gaelic  scholars  connected  with  the  Established  as  well  as 
Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  publications  may  be  instiiimental  in  impeding 
the  increase  of  popery  in  the  Highland  districts. 

The  Rer.  Robert  Morehead,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  having  obtained 
preferment  in  England,  vacates  his  charge  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Paul's,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Died,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Marriott,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Carrubbere 
Close,  and  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

IRELAND. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  inst.,  an  Ordination  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cork,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  ordained  :  — 

Priests — W.  M.  Crosthwaite,  Francis  T.  Brady,  for  the  diocese  of  Coi'k  ;  Samuel  Leonard, 
James  Alton,  for  the  diocese  of  Ardsent. 

Deacons — James  Quarry,  James  Hogan,  John  Leech,  for  the  diocese  of  Cork ;  George 
Studdert,  for  the  diocese  of  Limerick ;  R.  A.  IMartin,  for  the  diocese  of  INIeath  ;  T.  H. 
Porter,  for  tl*e  diocese  of  Dublin. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kyle  and  the  Archdeacon,  commenced  the 
examinations  for  Orders  on  the  1st  inst. 

At  an  Ordination  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilkenny,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the.foUowing  gentlemen  were  ordained  :  — 

Priests — Messrs.  Thompson,  Foott,  Irwin,  and  Price. 

Deacons — INIessrs.  Lodge,  Kelly,  Thornburgh,  Mandeville,  Palmer,  and  Shen-ard. 

The  candidates  were  severally  examined  on  the  preceding  day,  at  the  Palace,  by  the 
A^enerable  the  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Darby. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Irwin  has  been  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Howth,  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin, 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 


OXFORD. 

LECTURERS   AT    ST.    MARTIN's. 

August  4  —  Rev.  Mr.  Taunton,  Sunday 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Augtist  1 1 — The  Warden  of  Wadham,  Sun- 
day morning  and  afternoon. 

August  18 — Rev.  Blr.  Brown,  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

August  25 — Rev.  Mr.  Firth,  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  (the  Hon.  Edward 
Grey,  D.  D.,  of  Christ  Church)  was  en- 
throned at  the  Cathedral  on  Saturday,  the  18th 
of  August. 

CAJMBRIDGE. 

Friday,  August  3. 

COMBINATION  PAPER,  1832. 

PRIOR    COMB. 

Aug.  5.  Mr.  Norman,  Pet. 

12.  Mr.  Setjeantson,  Cath. 
19.  Mr.  Randolph,  Clar. 
26.  Mr.  James.  Jes. 


Sep 

.  2. 

Coll.  Regal. 

9. 

CoU.  Trin. 

16. 

Coll.  Joh. 

23. 

Mr.  Whitehurst,  Pet. 

30. 

Mr.  South,  Pem. 

Oct 

:.  7. 

Mr.  Paske,  Clar. 

14. 

Mr.  Chennery,  Jes. 

21. 

Coll.  Regal. 

28. 

COMMEM.  BENKFACT. 

Nov.  4. 

Coll.  Trin. 

11. 

CoU.  Joh. 

18. 

Mr.  Moutgomery,  Pet. 

25. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Pemb. 

Dec.  2. 

Mr.  Calcraft,  Clar. 

9. 

Mr.  Oakes,  Jes. 

16. 

Coll.  Regal. 

23. 

Coll.  Trin. 

30. 

Coll.  Joh. 

POSTER    COMB. 

Aug.  5. 

Mr 

.  Gleadall.  Cath. 

12. 

Mr 

.  Foley,  Emman. 

19. 

Mr 

.  Conyngham,  Pet. 

24. 

Fest.  S.  Bart.    Mr.  Currie,  Pemb. 

26. 

Mr. 

.  Fisher,  Pet. 

Sep.  2. 

Mr 

.  Cory,  Emman. 

9. 

Mr 

.  Hodgson.  Pet 

16. 

Mr 

.  Nepean,  Trin. 

21. 

Fest.  S.  Matt,    Mr.  Crick,  Joh. 

23. 

Mr 

.  Kerrich,  Chr. 

29. 

F.S..S.M.OB.  {jjf:«-S: 

Cath. 
Trin. 

30. 

Mr 

■.  Field,  Triu. 

Vol.  ll.-^Sept.  1832. 
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Oct.  7-  Mr.  Stephenson,  Joh. 
14.  Mr.  C.  Jeffreys,  Joh. 
18.  Fest.  S.  Luc.    Mr.  Dicken,  Corp, 
21.  Mr.  Howarth,  Joh. 
28.  Fes.  SS.  Sim.  kt  Jud.  Mr.Konnan,Cath. 

Nov.,.F«s..OM.S.x.cx.{^f;=S'J;S- 
4.  Mr.  Atwood,  Trin. 

11.  Mr.  Stoddart,  Chr. 

18.  Mr.  Thomas,  Corp. 

25.  Mr.  Glover,  Joh. 

30.  FicsT.  S.  AvD.    Mr.  Osborne,  Pet. 
Dec.  2.  Mr.  Fumival.  Regin. 
9.  Mr.  Jackson,  Joh. 

16.  Mr.  Tomliiison,  Joh. 

21.  Fbst.  S.  Thom.    Mr.  Petit,  Trin. 

23.  Mr.  Fearse,  Joh. 

25.  Fbst.  Natia'.    Mr.  Kempson,  Trin. 

26.  Fest.  S.  Stkpu.    Mr.  Birch,  Joh. 

27.  Fkst.  S.  Joh.    Mr.  Speer,  Trin. 

28.  Fkst.  Lvnoc.    Mr.  Evans,  Clar. 
SO.  Mr.  Sandys,  Rcgin. 


Resp.  in  Theolog. 


Oppon. 
'Mr.  Evans,  juu.,  Clar. 
Ml.  G.  A.  Browne,  Trin.-<  Mr.  Green,  Jes. 
LCoU.  Regal. 
fCoU.  Trin. 
Mr.  Blakeney,  Joh.         -{  Coll.  Joh. 

LMr.  Gould,  Cbr. 
"  TMr.  C.  Byde,  Perab. 

Mr.  Gimingl»m,  Cai.      i  Mr.  Brett,  Corp. 

(.Mr.  Engleheart,  Cai. 

Resp.  in  Jur.  Civ.  Oppon. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Emman.  { £  Kuo';  E^^man. 


Resp.  in  Medic.  Oppon. 

Mr.Gftbes,Down.       {JUi^S.S. 

A  grace  having  passed  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — That  those  to  whom  the 
Sunday  afternoon  turns  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
turns  for  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are 
assigned,  shall,  from  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1832,  to  the  end  of  May,  1833,  provide  no 
other  Substitute  than  such  as  are  appointed  in 
conformity  with  that  grace.  The  follow^ing 
jjersons  have  been  elected,  each  for  the  Month 
to  which  his  name  is  affixed  :  — 

1832.  Oct. ..The  Hulsean  Lecturer. 

Nov. ..Rev.  Professor  Musgrave,  Trin. 
Dec... Rev.  Temple  Chevalier,  Cath. 

1833.  Jan.. .Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Emman. 
Feb.. .Rev.  E.  Baines,  Christ's. 


Mar.  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  Trin. 
Apr.  The  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
Mat/.  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  Trin. 

August  '2Uh. 
On  Tuesday  last,  the  Rev.  George  Maddx- 
8on,   B.A.,  of  Jesus   College,   was  elected-  a 
Skrine  Fellow  of  Cathariue  Hall. 

_  The  faculty  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  have  just  conferred  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Professor  Park, 
of  King's  College,  London,  in  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  the  merit  of  his  judicial  works. 

ELECTION  MONDAY  AT  ETON. 

The  Annual  ceremony  of  Eton  Election 
Speeches  were  this  year  graced  by  the  presence 
of  his  Majesty. 

On  Monday,  the  GOth  ult,  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
their  Roj-al  Highnesses  the'  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester and  Prmcess  Augusta,  proceeded  to- 
Eton  College,  where  they  were  received  on 
their  entrance  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodall,  Pro- 
vost of  Eton,  Dr.  Keate,  Head  Master,  and  the 
Fellows  and  Masters  of  the  College,  who 
ushered  his  Majesty  and  suite  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  School,  where  the  speeches 
were  delivered  in  the  most  classical  and  eflfee- 
tive  manner  by  the  following  young  gentle- 
men:— 


1.  PhUUps.. 

2.  Gore,  K  S. 


,.An  appropriate  Address  to  the  King. 
.Pro  Marcello  .._..>».....Cicero. 


3.  Jeunings,  M.A.   7  Brutus 

4..  Nichon  „..  *  - 

5.  'Aiuuard  .„ ....Claud.  Fontitu ._Mviu8. 


.  3  Cato. 


-:::=\ 


Lucanns. 


6  TJckell Ihike  of  Buckingham.  Shakspeare. 

7.  JodreU,  M.A Catilina Sallustiu*. 

8.  Vauce,  M.A.  K.S.Camillus    Lirtus. 

9.  I. von  _...._ -J  -,  ,     .  -» 

10.  wiikiii8oo,M  ac  Beu^  ..r.!!rr.i:"!it  '^"**"»- 


SailustiM. 

•^Ovidus. 

„.Brooke. 

Denwsthenes. 

._Sbaksptiaje. 


K.S. 

U.  Mnsre,  M.A Micipsa  ............. 

12.  Barnett,  M.A....1  Ajai 

1.^  Alexander 3  Plysses  _ 

14.  Keate  ..„ Gustavus  Vasa... 

1.5.  Abrahani_.........«..Ex-01yntU. ..«..„ 

16.  Mellish  ..... .........Autouy „ 

His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Party  expressed 
themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  correct 
and  expressive  manner  with  which  the  above 
sj)eeclies  were  delivered,  and  then  retired  to  the 
I'rovost's  apartments,  where  thev  partook  of  aa 
elegant  luncheon  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 
Of  Svn$—The  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Browne, 
C.  of  Great  Berkhampstead ;  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  Joyce  Grove ;  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
.Sparke,  Gunthorpe  in  Norfolk;  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Twysdcn,  Vicarage,  Hnxhaui ;  of  the  Rev.  W. 
11.  Crotch,  M.A.,  of  Staunton  ;  of  Dr.  Lewel- 
lin,  Principal  of  St.  David's  College;  of  Rev. 
3'^.  Cosens,  Shepton  Mallet;  of  Rev.  \\.  Barry, 
Winford  House,  Somerset;  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Robln- 
bon,  Buntiugfoid,  Herts;  of  Rev.  L.  Wither, 


at  Lord  Bolton's,  Hackwood  Pjrk  ;  of  Rev.  M. 
T.  Alexander,  Cambridge  Heath,  Hackney;  of 
Rev.  J.  D.  Bannister,  Pilling;  of  Rev.  Pre- 
l)endary  Law,  Wrexham ;  of  Rev.  H.  Legge, 
East  Lavant,  Su8st<x ;  of  Rev.  W.  Hawkes, 
Gat^'sbead  Fell,  Dnrham  ;  of  Rev.  H.  SteMard, 
W^ashcrton ;  of  Rev.  G.  P.  Cleather,  Chirton 
V. ;  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Hadow,  Ha.selv  R.  ;  of  Rev. 
D.  Markham,  Stillingfleet ;  6f  Rev.  M\  E.  L. 
Faulkner,  R.  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell ;  of 
Rev.E.  B.  Iiag«havv,  of  Eyam  R.,  Derbyshire. 
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Of  Daughters— The  lady  of  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Musgrave,  near  Yeovil;  of  the  Rev.  A.  G)lpoys, 
R.,  Droxford;  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Kensit,  Betch- 
worth  V. ,  Surrey ;  of  the  Rev.  W.  KnatchbuU, 
M.A.,  Tritxvell;  of  the  Rev.  J.  Missing,  Bur- 
ford  v.,  Oxon;  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  MiUs,  Here- 
ford ;  of  the  Rev.  D.  INIarkham,  Stillingfleet ; 
of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Tripp,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Sidwell,  Exeter  ;  of  the  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts,  of 
Bridgewater ;  of  the  Rev.  J.  Callis,  Papworth 
St.  Everard;  of  the  Rev.  S.  Nosworthy,  More- 
tonhampstead  ;  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Pair,  Litchet 
Minster  Parsonage ;  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.Jordan, 
Waterstock ;  of  Rev,  Prebendary  Law,  Wrex- 
ham; of  the  Rev.  F.  Attwood,  Hammersmith; 
of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Greenlaw. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  of  Caius  Coll.,  to 
M.  A.,  3rd  d.  of  C.  Humfrey,  Esq. ;  Rev.  M. 
Mayson,  A.M.,  of  Derwent  Water,  Gumba-land, 
to  F.  A.  B. ,  onlv  child  of  the  late  O.  B.  Smyth, 
Esq.,  M.T>. ;  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  INI. A.,  of 
Aldenhara,  Herts,  to  E.,  2nd  d.  of  W.  D.  Dray, 
Esq.,  M.D.;  Rev.  T.  W.  Thirlwall,  B.D., 
Piatt  FeUow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  to  H.,  4th  d. 
of  the  kte  Rev.  W.  J.  French,  of  Bow,  and  R. 
of  Vange,  Essex;  Rev.  A.  Straghan,  B.  A.,  late 
of  Catharine  hall,  to  A.  R.,  youngest  d.  of  J. 
Lyall,  Esq.,  of  Bedford-sq.,  Brighton;  Rev. 
C.  Gooch,  R.of  Toppesfieki,  Suftblk,  to  A.,  d. 
of  the  late  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  Sloe  Farm, 
Halstead;  Rev.  T.  M.  Cornish,  of  Heathfield, 
Somersetshire,  to  M.  A.,  eldest  d.  of  JMr.  Collins, 
of  Regent-st.  ;  Rev.  C.  Alderson,  B.  A.,  to  G., 
4th  d.  of  the  late  J.  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Pastures  house, 
Derbyshire;  Rev.  T.  Henderson,  M.A.,  V.  of 
jMessmg,  and  R.  of  Wake's  Colne,  to  F.,  eldest 
d.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dalton,  V.  of  Kelvedon; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Hall,  B.C.L.,  R.  of  Great  Cressing- 
ham,  Norfolk,  to  F.  A.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Hon. 
Col.  W.  Stratford,  of  Addington-pl.,  Kent; 
Rev.  A.  a  Talbot,  M.A.,  to  H.,  d.  of  the  late 
H.  C.  Aston,  Esq.,  of  Aston  Hall;  Rev.  W. 
E.  D.  Shaw,  to  L.  H.,  youngest  d.  of  the  late 
H.  Clibboru,  Esq.,  of  the  countj'^  Westmeath, 
Ireland;  Rev.  H.  Hull,  M.A.,  of  Marlpool 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  to  M.  C,  d.  of  the 
late  T.  Phillipps,  Esq.  of  ColK^riest  House,  in 
the  same  county ;  Rev.  D.  M .' Clerk,  of  Pilton 
v.,  to  S.,  2nd  d.  of  G.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of 
Froraefield  House;  Rev.  J.  Hawker,  of  Ply- 
mouth, to  Miss  Tyeth,  d.  of  the  Rev.  I.  Tyeth, 
of  Michaelstow,  Cornwall ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Hinds, 
R.  of  Pulham,  Dorset,  to  M.  D.,  eldest  d.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Clowes,  of  Darlaston  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire; Rev.  R.  Wood,  M.A.,  of  Woodhall-park, 
Yorkshire,  to  F.,  2nd  d.  of  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Wellingborough;  Rev.  S.  O.  Attlay,  M.A.,of 
East  Cliff-house,  Teignmouth,  to  C,  youngest 
d.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  LL.B.,  R.  of  Hock- 
liffe,  Bedfordshire;  Rev.  G.  Lucas,  to  M.  M. 
R.,  4th  d.  of  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Torquay; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Russell,  M.  A.,  to  M.,  eldest  d.  of  H. 
L.  Rose,  Eso.,  of  Lansdown  Place,  Bath  ;  Rev. 
J.  Archibald,  of  Newent,  to  E.,  eldest  d,  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Dale  ;  Rev.  W.  Selwj  n,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  R.  of  Braunston, 
Leicestershire,  eldest  son  of  W.  Selwyu,  Es(|. , 


of  Richmond,  Surrey,  to  J.  E.,  eldest  d.  of  G. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Carr  House,  Doncaster;  at 
Shepton  Mallett,  the  Rev.  E.  Nye,  to  Miss 
Wason;  G.  A.  Woodforde,  Esq.,  youngest  son 
of  Col.  Woodforde,  of  Ansford  House,  Somerset, 
to  H.  M.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Leir,  of 
Ditcheat  R.  ;  W.  F.  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Turley, 
Wilts,  to  M. ,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev.  B.  Mackey, 
R.  of  Coates,  Gloucestershire  ;  Rev.  J.  Craw- 
ford, 2ud  son  of  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Dorking, 
to  E.,  4th d.  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Foote, 
K.C. B. ,  of  Highfield  House,  near  Southampton ; 
Rev.  C.  J.  Way,  R.  of  Middleton,  Lancashire, 
and  chaplain  to  Lord  Glenlyon,  to  G.  A.,  d.  of 
H.  Grover,  Esq.,  of  Hemel  Flempstead;  Rtv. 
T.  Fearnley,  M.A.,  of  King's  Coll.,  London,  to 
F.  M.,  2nd  d.  of  M.  Buckie,  Esq.,  of  Norton 
House,  near  Chichester;  H.  Prendergast,  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-law,  eldest  son 
of  Col.  J.  Prendergast,  military  Auditor-Gene- 
ral at  jNIadras,  to  H.  M.  E.,  only  d.  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Fry,  R.  of  Emberton,  Bucks  ;  INIr.  Millar, 
to  C,  eldest  d.  of  tiie  late  Rev.  J.  Muttlebury, 
of  Broadwinsor ;  Rev.  S.  Evans,  to  S.,  2nd  d. 
of  the  late  I\Ir.  J.  Farmer,  of  Cambridge-place, 
Widcome;  A.  Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  E.  E.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  Stopford,  R.  of  Barton  Seagrave 
and  canon  of  Windsor;  Vicomte  de  Visme, 
eldest  sou  of  Col.  Comte  de  Visme,  of  Exmouth, 
Devon,  to  E.  C,  2nd  d.  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Palmer,  V.  of  Yarcombe,  Devon,  and  Ilton, 
Somerset ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Talbot,  son 
of  Earl  Talbot,  of  Ingestrie  hall,  Staffordshire, 
to  H.,  d.  of  the  late  H.  C.  Astoon,  Esq.,  of 
Aston  Hall;  Rev.  J.  B.  James,  B.C.L.,  of 
Queen's  Coll.,  Camb.,  to  M.A.,  only  d.  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Burges,  V.  of  Helvergate,  and  Moulton ; 
Rev.  D.  Adams,  V,  of  Pinhoe,  to  A.,  eldest  d. 
of  Col.  Fulford,  of  Great  Fulford  Park,  near 
Crockernwell;  Rev.  J.  Jordan,  of  Hanborough, 
Oxford,  to  M.  P.,  2nd  d.  of  P.  Walsh,  Esq.,  of 
Oxford;  Rev.  S.  Pidsley,  R.  of  Uplowman, 
Devon,  to  M.  A.  E.,  eldest  d.  of  H.  B.  Lott, 
Esq.,  of  Tracy  House,  M.P.  for  Honiton;  Sir 
J.  5lansel,  Bart.,  to  M.  G.,  only  d.  of  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Champion  Dymoke ;  H. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  E., 
youngest  d.  of  the  late  T.  Bradley,  M.D. ;  Rev. 
J.  R.  INIitford,  to  E.  K.,  eldest  d.  of  the  late  A. 
C.  Sober,  Esq.;  Rev.  E.  Meade,  B.A.,  of 
Wadham  Coll.,  to  M.  A.,  2nd  d.  of  the  late  H. 
Townsend,  Esq.;  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  M. A., 
Scholar  of  Worcester  Coll.  and  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Bromsgrove,  to  S.,  only 
d.  of  the  late  Kev.  S.  Pidsley,  R.  cf  Uplowmau 
and  Sampford  Peverel,  Devon  ;  Rev.  S.  Evans, 
to  S.,  2nd  d.  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Farmer,  of  Camb. 
Place,  Widcombe;  J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq.,  jun., 
of  West  j\Joulsey,  Surrey,  to  C.  A.,  2nd  d.  of 
the  Rev.  C.  D'Oyley  Aplin,  of  Grove  House, 
Walton;  Rev.  W.' K.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  chap,  to 
the  Hon.  the  E.  I.  C,  to  Miss  Jewsbury ;  C. 
F.  Burnett,  Esq. ,  of  Park-crescent,  to  E. ,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Heberden,  of  Dartford,  Kent ; 
J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  Shelley, 
Bart.,  of  Mansfield  Park,  Sussex,  to  L.  E.  A., 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Knight,  of  Henley 
Hall,  Salop,  and  R.  of  Welvvyn ;   F.  Weedon, 
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Esq.,  of  Bayswater,  to  M.,  2ad  d.  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  jMiushull,  R.  of  Nunney;  Rev.  G. 
Blackbume,  youngest  son  of  J.  Blackburne, 
Esq.,  of  Hales,  Lancashire,  to  C,  eldest  d.  of 


the  late  Sir  M.  Burgoync,  Bart.,  of  Sutton  Park, 
Beds;  Rev.  L.  T.  Edwards,  of  Bromfield,  Essex, 
to  M.  J.  C,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev.  T.  West,  of 
Bury. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Visitation  of  Abingdon  Free  School. — ^The 
Annual  Visitation  took  place  on  Monday, 
6th  inst. ,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kinsey,  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal in  Abingdon,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  school.  As  there 
was  no  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  at  Pem- 
broke College,  of  course  there  could  be 
no  lad  elected  from  tlie  School ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kinsey,  however,  stated  that  after 
a  long  and  strict  examination  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  it  was  with  pleasure  he  now 
announced  that  he  felt  highly  gratified 
with  the  progress  they  had  made  in  their 
studies.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Knight, 
the  Mayor,  entertained  a  large  company  to 
dinner  in  the  Council  Cliamber,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Lord 
iS  orreys,  R.  Palmer,  T.  Duffield,  P.  Pusey, 
Esqs.,  and  a  great  number  of  Clergymen 
of  Abingdon  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  new 
church  at  Grove,  near  Wantage,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
when  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Pusey  preached  to  a 
respectable  auditor>'.  A  collection  at  the 
door  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  realized 
74/.  The  building  will  seat  about  300  per- 
sons. 

Abingdon. — The  Visitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  took  place  at  St.  Helen's 
Church,  on  Wednesday,  the  l5th  inst. 

CHESHIRE. 

The  parishioners  of  Mobberley, Cheshire, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
curacy  of  that  parish,  recently  presented 
a  handsome  piece  of  plate  to  the  Rev. 
James  Elleray,  in  testimony  of  their  re- 
spect for  his  zealous  and  faith fnl  services. 

Macclesfield. — On  the  8th  inst.  the  Hon. 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Ryder,  Lord  Bishop 
of  this  diocese,  held  his  visitation  in 
All  Saints  Church  in  this  town.  The 
attendance  was  unusually  numerous. 

CORNWALL. 
The  principles  of  tlie  Temperance  So- 
ciety are  gaining  ground  in  St.  Austell 
and  its  neighbourhood.  At  the  third 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in 
the  National  School  Room,  28  persons 
subscribed  the  rules.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  Socif'ty,  about  four  months 
since,  the  number  of  members  wsis  .')4. 
The  names  now  on  the  book,  male  and 
female,  are  174 ;  and  at  St.  Blazey,  (which 


is  an  offset  of  the  St.  Austell  Society,  of 
about  six  weeks'  growth,)  41 — total  218. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Anniversary  of  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — 
This  anniversary  was  held,  August  ^d, 
at  Keswick,  on  which  occasion  the  Bishop 
preached  at  Crosthwaite,  to  a  very  nume- 
rous and  highly  respectable  congregation, 
from  the  10th  and  11th  verses  of  the  83th 
Psalm.  In  the  discourse,  his  Lordship 
took  a  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Society  in  behalf  of  which  he  then 
pleaded — shewed  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  operations  in  "  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  " — and  very  ably  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  his  hearers  the  great  claims 
which  it  had  upon  them,  as  Christians, 
and  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  aid  it  liberally  in  effecting  its  blessed 
object.  Several  gentlemen  (one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Southey,  Poet  Laureate)  made 
a  collection  throughout  the  congregation, 
which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  21/.  3s.  5d. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  society  was  held — the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report : — 

"  The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  institution,  and 
of  their  labours.  The  demand  for  the  last 
year  for  Testaments  and  Tnxcts  has  not 
been  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year  ;  the  demand  for  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books  has  materially  increased.  From 
July,  1831,  to  July,  1832,  the  distribution 
of  books  has  been  as  I'ollows,  viz. : — Bibles 
354,  Testaments  371,  Prayer  Books  876, 
Religious  Tracts  8020. 

"Each  succeeding  year  furnishes  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  improving  condition 
of  our  local  concerns  in  the  progressive 
augmentation  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  Parent  Society,  the 
number  of  which  is  now  114,  being  an 
increase  of  6  over  the  number  of  subscri- 
bers in  the  year  1831. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Society,  there  have  issued  from  the 
depository  at  Carlisle  .3H-1  Jiibles,  4733 
Testaments,  14,684  Pr.iyer  liooks,  93,783 
bound  books  and  tracts,  being  a  total  of 
116,648. 

"  ]n  closing  the  report,  your  committee 
congratulate  the  friends  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  on  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  society." 
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•  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chairman  alluded  to  the 
attempt  that  was  now  being  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  Parent  Society,  to  meet 
and  counteract  the  pernicious  publications 
which  now  so  extensively  prevailed,  by 
the  establishment  of  cheap  periodical 
pamphlets,  written  and  arranged  in  a  po- 
pular form,  and  suited  to  general  circu- 
lation. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  weie  voted 
to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  and  to 
the  Bishop  for  his  excellent  sermon,  and 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Necessitous  Clergymen,  and 
the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased 
Clergymen,  was  next  held  ;  when  several 
grants  were  made  to  suitable  objects  of  the 
Society's  beneficence. 

On  Wednesday,  August  1st,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  consecrated  the  newly 
erected  chapel  at  Thornthwaite,  near 
Keswick.  There  was  a  very  respectable 
congregation  assembled  to  witness  the 
interesting  ceremony,  to  whom  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Fletcher, 
Chancellor. 

A  new  cemetery  is  about  being  obtained 
for  the  town  of  Penrith.  The  present 
burial  ground  is,  and  has  long  been,  much 
too  small  for  the  population  of  the  town. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  held  his 
triennial  visitation  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Cumberland  district  of  his  diocese,  at 
W^hitehaven,  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  his 
lordship  delivered  an  able  and  earnest 
charge — wherein  he  expressed  his  deep 
concern  at  the  obvaous  progress  of  irreli- 
gion  and  immorality,  to  check  and  remove 
which  he  exhorted  his  Rev.  Brethren  to 
a  zealous  discharge  of  their  important 
public  duties ;  a  constant  attention  to 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  and  the  invariable 
observance  of  an  exemplary  course  of 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life. 
The  sermon  on  this  ocasion  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stenhouse,  Rector  of 
Gosforth.  On  the  same  day,  the  Lord 
Bishop  confirmed  a  great  number  of  young 
persons  in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  White- 
haven. On  the  following  day  the  same 
rite  was  administered  to  176  young  persons 
at  Cockermouth.  On  the  Monday  preced- 
ing his  Lordship  had  confirmed  ^32 
young  persons  at  Gosforth. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A  short  time  since  the  whole  of  the  poor 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  Paigton,  amount- 
ing to  several  hundreds,  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Francis  Garratt,  Esq.,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  to  humbly  beseech  him  to 
appoint  their  curate,  the  Rev.  J.  Pariby, 
to  the  vacant  living,  which  had  fallen  to 
his  presentation  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Templer. —  Woolmer's  Exeter  Gazette. 


The  Bishop  of  Exeter  confirmed  about 
450  persons  at  Moreton,  on  Thursday,  16th, 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  to  apportion 
the  seats  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Tiverton,  have  terminated  their  labours. 
These  were  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Barnes, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  and  the  Rectors  of 
Tiverton,  who  all  handsomely  declined 
taking  any  fee  in  the  way  of  remuneration 
for  their  services.  The  churchwardens 
made  a  charge  of  S  guineas  per  day,  and 
finally  agreed  to  take  IL  per  day  ;  they 
were  accordingly  paid  61.  each.  The 
parishioners  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reverend  gentlemen. 

The  parish  of  St.  Paul  in  Exeter  have 
presented  their  late  worthy  minister,  the 
Rev.  E.  Bartlett,  with  a  handsome  piece 
of  plate,  on  his  retiring  from  his  curacy, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  sincere  respect. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  Bedford  Circus  took 
place  on  August  4th,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  and  it  was  opened  for 
divine  service  on  the  5th  instant. 

Devon  Agricultural  Society. — The  com- 
mittee of  this  important  institution  are 
steadily  pursuing  their  useful  labours. 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn,  that  the 
committee  are  now  anxiously  endeavour- 
ing to  devise  means  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  poor.  We 
understand  that  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  society  is  to  be  held  in  September, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  highly 
interesting  subject. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  after  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Johnson,  llZ.  6s.  was  collected  at 
the  doors  of  Southmolton  Church,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Cottage  Allotments.  —  Sir  Humphrey 
Davie,  Bart,  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
letting  Cottage  Allotments  to  the  labourers 
in  the  parish  of  Sanford,  near  Greedy,  for 
a  considerable  period  past.  His  plan  is 
to  let  the  land  at  2d.  a  yard,  tithe  free, 
and  free  of  all  out- goings.  The  Hon.  I3art. 
has  adopted  but  two  regulations, — one, 
that  the  rent  be  paid  punctually,  and  that 
dishonesty  in  any  particular  shall  dis- 
qualify any  one  tenant  from  further  hold- 
ing his  allotment. 

We  have  heard  that  our  High  Sheriff, 
J.  W.  Woollcombe,  Esq.  is  about  to  adopt 
the  plan  at  Ashbury. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Sturminster  New- 
ton, June  29th,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an 
Auxiliary  Association  for  that  town  and 
neighbourhood  in  connexion  with  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Society.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  G.  C.  Loftus,  Esq.,  and  the 
Association  was  eloquently  advocated  by 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Yeatman,  F.  H.  Horloch, 
Vicar  of  Box,  H.  Walter,  Thomas  Grove, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Percy,  Agent  of  the   Society, 
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Rev.  B.  Salkeld,  Capt.  Jacob,  and  the 
Rev.  G.   Seymour. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Agri- 
cultural Society,  tlie  following  prizes  were 
thus  awarded  for  industry  and  faithful 
servitude: — Class  2.  To  John  Brown  for 
twenty-two  years' service,  2/.  2s. — Class  3. 
To  Virtue  Cook  for  fifty-two  years'  service, 

21.  2s To  Elizabeth   Brown    for    thirty 

years'  service,  1/.  Is. — To  Jane  Ings,  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age, and  having  worked 
the  greatest  number  of  years  (not  less  than 
five),  and  having  produced  a  certificate  of 
her  good  conduct,  21.  2s. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  intended  Chapel  of  Ease  at 
Frenchay  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  7th 
inst.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Winter- 
bourne,  officiated ;  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  Clergy  also  attended.  The 
usual  formalities  on  laying  the  stone  were 
performed  by  George  Worrall,  Esq.,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
occasion.  A  very  great  assemblage  of 
persons  were  present,  including  most  of 
the  resident  gentry.  Nearly  i500  children, 
educated  in  the  Diocesan  Schools  at  Win- 
terboume  and  Frenchay,  also  attended, 
and  sang  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  The 
proceedings  afforded  much  gratification 
to  those  who  were  present. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The  old-established  School  at  Repton, 
in  Derbyshire,  has  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Sleath.  There  are 
already  a  variety  of  candidates  of  literary 
fame  in  the  field  for  the  vacancy,  and  in 
the  number  two  from  Rugby — viz.,  the 
Rev.  R.  Bird,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lea. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Crew,  Bart, 
and  three  other  Trustees  resident  in 
Derbyshire. 

Tithes. — Seventeen  persons  have  been 
held  to  bail,  at  Chesterfield,  charged 
with  rioting  and  obstructing  the  collect- 
ing of  Easter  Dues  and  Small  Tithes 
in  that  town.  The  Irish  system  is  thus 
introduced  and  begun  to  be  acted  upon 
in  this  country.  We  trust  that  the 
laws  will  be  promptly  and  energetically 
put  in  force  here,  that  property  may  be 
protected  and  held  in  security. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  new 
church,  St.  Thomas's,  Brampton  Moor, 
near  Chesterfield,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  10th  inst.,  by  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  who  was  attended  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  neighbouring  Clergy. 

An  address  to  the  King,  entreating  a 
revisal  and  improvement  of  the  laws  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Clergy 
present  at  tlie  Bishop's  visitation  at  Ches- 
terfield. 

The  liishop  of  l^ichfield  and  Coventry 
held  a  visitation  atClifSterfield  Cliurcli  on 
Friday,  the  KHh  instant.  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  visitation  was  concluded,  his 


Lordship  stated  to  the  clergy  his  recom- 
mendation that  no  corpse,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera,  should  be  taken  into  the 
church,  but  should  be  immediately  taken 
to  the  grave,  and  the  psalm  and  lesson  be 
afterwards  read  in  the  church,  and  that  no 
corpse  be  taken  for  interment  from  one  pa- 
rish to  another.  His  Lordship  then,  from 
the  pulpit,  delivered  his  charge  to  the 
clergy.  He  remarked  on  the  present  pre- 
judice existing  against  the  church — every 
mote  now  became  abeam.  He  considered 
the  Cliurch  of  England  as  the  best  human 
bulwark  of  Christianity.  He  remarked  on 
the  readiness  to  reform  abuses  now  visible 
in  the  heads  of  the  establishment, — a  rea- 
diness evidenced  by  the  bills  for  the  com- 
position of  tithes  and  the  augmentation  of 
livings,  brought  forward  by  them.  The 
rights  of  the  clergy  to  titlies  was  considered 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  to  be  as 
indisputable  as  the  rights  to  private  pro- 
perty. Perhaps  a  new  arrangement  might 
be  satisfactory — such  as  was  proposed  for 
Ireland.  The  church  property,  if  divided, 
would  only  amount  to  185/.  per  annum  for 
each  cure,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible 
to  do  without  pluralities.  He  alluded  to 
the  increased  dispatch  and  economy  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  considered  the  Beer  Bill  to 
be  far  worse  than  the  plague  now  devastat- 
ing parts  of  the  country,  as  it  carried  vice 
into  our  most  remote  rural  districts.  He 
considered  it  matter  of  congratulation  that 
during  the  last  twelve  years  76  non-resi- 
dent clergy  of  the  diocese  had  become  resi- 
dent, and  from  'W,000  to  45,000  persons 
additionally  accommodated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  churches. 

ESSEX. 

Colchester. — On  the  31st  ult.,  a  public 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
was  held  in  the  large  room  in  the  Lion- 
walk.  Major  Brock  in  the  chair.  The 
Report  stated  an  increase  of  the  Society's 
funds,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  amount 
of  142/.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fenn,  Carr,  Alexander, 
Walker,  Cunningham,  and  March. 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  chapel,  at  Ley- 
tonstone,  has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Laprimaudaye,  the  vicar,  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  5(X)  persons.  This  object 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  subscription, 
commenced  in  1830,  and  aided  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  building  of 
churches.  The  sum  thus  raised  amounts 
to  nearly  4,000l. 

Saffron  Walden. — On  Sunday  evening, 
the  5th  inst.,  the  anniverstiry  sermon  for 
the  benefit  of  tl)e  National  and  Sunday 
Schools  was  preached  in  Saftron  Walden 
Church,  by  the  Hon.  and  Kov.  R.  Eden, 
Rector  of  Jlertingfordbury,  and  a  collec- 
tion amounting  to  34/.  15s.  9%d.  was  made 
on  ihc  occasion. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
On  the  11th  inst.,  a  select  party  of  in- 
habitants of  Charlton  Kings,  near  Chelten- 
ham, invited  their  late  curate,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Williams,  to  dine  with  them  at 
the  King's  Head  Inn,  in  that  village,  when 
they  presented  him  with  four  pieces  of 
silver  plate,  in  testimony  of  their  regard 
for  his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  discharge 
of  his  clerical  duties  for  the  long  period  of 
seventeen  years. 

The  fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Association  for  the 
Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  of  Ire- 
land, [!]  was  held  at  the  Gloucester  Hotel, 
Hotwells,  Clifton,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
inst.  Daniel  Cave,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
A  bazaar  has  been  held  at  Blackwater, 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Morant  and 
the  ladies  of  Sandhurst  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  was  very  fully  attended.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  91?.,  which  will  be 
appropriated  towards  rebuilding  the 
school-room  in  the  parish  of  Farnborough, 
latelv  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  held  a  Con- 
firmation on  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Portsmouth  ;  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  at  All  Saints'  Church, 
Landport.  Thursday  his  Lordship  slept 
at  Alverstoke  Rectory,  and,  the  following 
morning,  confirmed  about  500  persons  at 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Forton,  near  Gosport. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  erected,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  Winchester. 

An  evening  service  was  performed  on 
Thursday,  June  14th,  at  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Southampton,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued every  Thursday  evening.  It  is 
gratifying  to  "the  fi-iends  of  the  Established 
Church  to  learn  that  the  congregation 
was  numerous.  The  service  was  promptly 
established  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  L. 
Shafcott,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  several  of  the  parishioners. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  held  a  Con- 
firmation at  the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  on 
Monday,  July  23rd.  At  Bishops  Wal- 
tham  about  three  hundred  were  confirmed 
on  the  27th,  and  on  the  26th,  at  Southamp- 
ton, 620  persons  of  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. His  Lordship  addressed  the 
congregation  before,  and  more  fully  after 
the  ceremony,  and  was  listened  to  with  a 
degree  of  attention  which  was  strikingly 
observable  during  the  whole  of  this  solemn 
serv'ice,  and  was  noticed  by  the  Bishop 
with  commendation  before  he  left  the 
church . 

On  Thursday,  June  1st,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester  consecrated  the  new  church 
called  Holy  Trinity,  at  West  Cowes,  lately 
erected  at  the  expense  of  JMrs.  Godwin. 
Almstoke  Church  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service ;  the  interior  has  been 
much  enlarged,  and  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  edifice  considerably  improved. 


A  splendid  gold  watch  and  key,  made  at 
Rundell  and  Bridge's,  has  been  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Odiham  to  their  late 
much  respected  Curate,  the  Rev.  Evan 
Jones,  on  his  leaving  that  place,  as  a  token 
of  their  high  esteem  for  his  long,  faithful, 
and  beneficial  labours  amongst  them  dur- 
ing a  period  of  31  years. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.— On  Tuesday, 
the  7th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
held  a  confirmation  for  the  parishes  of 
Shalfleet,  Morley,  Freshwater,  and  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  church  of  this  place.  After 
the  confirmation  service,  he  delivered  a 
feeling  and  appropriate  address  to  the 
persons  confirmed,  as  well  as  to  the  pa- 
rents and  heads  of  families  present.  His 
Lordship  expressed  to  the  churchwardens 
his  admiration  of  the  new  gallery,  and 
approval  of  the  alterations  and  repairs 
lately  effected  in  the  church.  The  Bishop 
has  been  most  actively  engaged  during  his 
visit  to  the  island,  holding,  in  several  in- 
stances, confirmations  in  two  places  on 
one  day.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  inst.,  after 
preaching  at  Newport,  he  preached  in  the 
evening,  at  Brighston,  a  sermon  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church  jNIissionary  So- 
ciety. There  was  a  very  full  attendance, 
and  a  considerable  collection  made. 

Cowes.— On  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  the 
Bishop  of  W^inchester  attended  Divine 
Service  at  the  Chapel,  after  which  a  great 
number  of  young  persons  from  East  and 
West  Cowes  were  confirmed. 

Southampton. — The  collection  at  Holy- 
rhood  Church,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst., 
in  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
amounted  to  nearly  20/. 

Portsmouth — The  bazaar  for  the  sale  of 
ornamental  and  useful  work,  held  on 
Thursday,  the  9th,  and  Friday,  the  10th 
inst.,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Green-row, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  District  Visiting 
Society,  and  for  a  Sunday-school  intended 
to  be  established  at  the  New  Alms-house 
in  St.  Mary's-street,  produced  the  sum  of 
200Z. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Hertford On  Monday,  the  11th  July, 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  confirmed  300 
young  persons  at  All  Saints'  Church  ;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  12th 
July,  preached  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Hertford  District  Committee  of  the  two 
Societies,  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  collection 
at  the  doors  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
471.  19s.  6d.,  which  will  be  remitted  in 
equal  moities  to  the  funds  of  the  two 
societies.  His  Lordship  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  infhrmary  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  county. 
KENT. 

Address  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  the  Deanery,  on  Friday, 
10th  of  August,  1832  r— 
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"  To  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

"  My  Lord, — We,  the  undersigned  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  beg 
leave  to  approach  your  Grace  with  the 
expression  of  our  unfeigned  regret,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  your  arrival  amongst  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  sacred 
duties  appertaining  to  your  high  station, 
you  should  have  been  exposed  to  indigni- 
ties no  less  revolting  to  all  moral  feeling, 
than  subversive  of  that  reverential  respect 
due  to  the  office  which  is  identified  with 
your  person.  We  are  deeply  and  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  disgrace  thus  brought 
upon  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  should 
consider  ourselves  as  criminally  partici- 
pating in  it  if  we  lost  a  moment  in  testi- 
fying our  abhorrence  of  what  has  taken 
place.  We  disdain  to  inquire  whence  the 
outrage  arose,  because  we  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  cause  which  could  offer 
even  the  shadow  of  a  justification.  W^e 
trust,  however,  that  neither  your  Grace 
nor  the  country  will  confound  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canterbury^  with  deluded  perpe- 
trators of  this  unprovoked  insult ;  and  join 
in  requesting  your  Grace  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  our  sincerest  respect." 

The  Archbishop  returned  an  answer, 
which  was  in  substance  as  follows  :  — 

"  1  am  particularly  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  your  respect  and  attention  ;  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  believe  that  such  an  expres- 
sion of  your  sentiments  was  not  required 
to  assure  me  that  all  the  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Canterbury  disapproved  of 
the  misconduct  which  took  place  on  my 
entrance  into  the  city.  I  gladly  embrace 
the  opportunity  which  your  kindness  has 
afforded  me  of  making  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  those  who  assisted  in  protect- 
ing me  from  violence  on  that  occasion.  I 
request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  known  my  sentiments  to  those  whom 
you  represent." 

Canterbury On   Tuesday,   the    14th 

inst,  the  Archbishop  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Northgate,  in  this 
city,  and  preached  a  most  excellent  and 
animated  sermon  from  the  10th  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  verse  25.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction attended  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
order  and  decorum. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Lytham   Church T.  Clifton  Esq.,   of 

Lytham  Hall,  has,  with  a  feeling  of  consi- 
deration for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  reflects  high  honour 
upon  his  character,  directed  that  the 
parish  church  at  Lytham  shall  be  enlarged 
at  the  chancel  end,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  sixty  persons,  at 
his  own  private  cost. 

MlEiDLESEX. 

(From  the  Uecord.)~~The  relative  situa- 


tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  of theTrinitarianBible  Society,  is 
accordingly  this — the  Trinitarian  Society 
have  separated  themselves  from  Socinians, 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  have  done  well. 
But  they  admit  Irvingites  as  Directors  of 
their  Society,  and  in  this  they  do  a  great 
evil.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety admit  Socinians  as  members,  and  so 
far  they  do  ill ;  but  they  have  never  ad- 
mitted either  a  Socinian  or  an  Irvingite  into 
the  management  of  the  Society,  and  in  this 
they  have  done  well,  and  stand  in  a  greatly 
better  situation  than  the  other. 

The  son  of  Mr,  Buchanan,  Master  of 
the  Infant  School,  in  Vincent  Square» 
Westminster  (founded  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others),  is  gone 
out  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing Infant  Schools  amongst  tlie  natives. 

The  election  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
for  the  vacant  office  of  alternate  evening 
preacher  has  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Rev.  H.  S.  Plumtree,  morning  preacher  at 
St.  Mary's,  Newington  Butts.  There  were 
26  candidates. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  voted 
4000/.  to  purchase  a  place  of  sepulchre  for 
the  cholera  dead,  and  a  general  cemetery, 
removed  from  the  City. 

Ladye  Chapel The  first  stone  of  the 

restoration  of  this  interesting  building  has 
been  laid  by  Mr.  Briscoe  and  the  Misses 
Gwilt.  Many  members  of  the  committee 
have  expressed  their  intention  (after  the 
Ladye  (Chapel  has  been  restored)  to  de- 
vote their  best  endeavours  in  forming  a 
guardian  institution,  for  the  preservation 
of  similar  interesting  edifices  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

A  munificent  donation  has  been  received 
by  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  the  giftof  alMr. 
Leadicox,  who  left  by  his  will  to  the  hos- 
pital 40,000/.  He  died  lately  of  the  cholera, 
and  was  a  shipowner  of  some  eminence. 

Tower  Hamlets  Charity  Sc/ioo/.— Wednes- 
day, the  8th  inst.,  the  Thirty-seventh  An- 
niversary of  this  institution  was  celebrated 
at  the  West  India  Dock  Tavern,  Black- 
wall.  G.  Byng,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  honourable  Chairman  was  supported 
on  the  occasion  by  John  Bromley,  sen., 
Esq.,  and  many  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
have  signified  their  intention  of  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  to  represent  the 
very  populous  district  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised Tower  Hamlets  in  I'arliamcnt. 

King's  College.—Vrevious  to  the  vaca- 
tion of  King's  College,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
JMajor,  the  head  master,  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  about  tliirty  of  the  principal 
scliolsirs,  at  his  villu,  at  Brompton.  At 
this  little  festival  the  most  perfect  Inirmony 
and  good  feeling  prevailed  between  the 
master  and  his  pupils ;  and  tlie  latter,  in 
terms  the  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  the  former,  expressed  their  sense  of 
his  unremitting  kindness  and  attention  in 
forwarding  tlieir  studies  and  promoting 
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their  general  hftppiness— a  feeling,  in  tes- 
timony of  which  the  Tvhole  school  had 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver 
snuflf-box.  The  vacation  will  terminate  at 
the  latter  end  of  September,  when  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  the  number  of  scho- 
lars is  expected ;  the  present  number  is 
upwards  of  200,  and  additional  accommo- 
dations are  preparing  for  the  admission  of 
the  new  applicants. 

Dr.  G.  "S'alerian  Wellesley,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  ^^  ellington,  has,  of  his  own 
accord,  relinquished  the  living  of  Chelsea 
and  the  Rectory  of  Thorfield,  Herts. — 
Chelsea  is  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
Rev.  H.  XL  Edwards  has,  in  like  manner, 
given  up  the  valuable  living  of  Llanmoth, 
Denbigh,  and  the  rectory  of  St,  John's, 
Westminster. 

After  the  performance  of  Divine  Service, 
and  the  delivery  of  a  suitable  discourse,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dakin,  to  the  Troops  in 
Windsor  Park,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst., 
the  King,  who  understood  that  jMr.  Dakia 
received  but  a  moderate  salary,  as  Chap- 
lain-General of  the  Forces,  was  pleased, 
in  a  very  handsome  manner,  to  desire  that 
tool,  per  annum  should  be  paid  him  out  of 
the  Privy  Purse. 

NORFOLK. 

Lynn. — On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Hibernian 
Society,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland, 
was  held  at  the  Guild  Hall,  in  this  town, 
on  which  occasion  there  was  a  most  re- 
spectable audience.  Dr.  Waite,  M.D. ,  in 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  Sidney  Gedge,  Capt. 
J.Banks,R.N.,  the  Rev.  W.  Snell,  S.  J. 
Allen,  T.  Hankinson,  and  the  Rev.  JMr. 
Clarke,  moved  various  resolutions  expres- 
sive oftheir  gratification  at  the  advancement 
which  national  education,  founded  on 
Scripture  principles,  had  made  in  Ireland. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Hall,  and  to 
the  Chairman.  A  liberal  collection  was 
made  at  the  door. 

Norwich.— -The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
three  principal  Societies  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church  was  held  in  the 
Central  School  Room,  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  inst.  Lord  Bayning  in  the  chair. 
The  Report  of  the  National  School  So- 
ciety stated  that,  during  the  past  year, 
2  new  daily  and  5  Sunday  schools  had 
been  established  in  the  county,  affording 
the  means  of  iustruction  to '  545  more 
children.  The  Report  earnestly  solicited 
assistance  in  support  of  the  diminishing 
funds  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  W. 
Smith,  Vicar  of  East  Yuddenham,  was 
appointed  a  Secretary  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Edwards.  The  Report  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  said  that,  during  the  last  year, 
there  had  been  sold  at  the  depot  835 
Bibles,  975  Testaments,  2449  Prayer  Books 
Vol.  11. ^Sepf.  1832. 


19,944  hooks  and  tracts,  being  an  increase 
of  2308  upon  the  sale  of  last  year  ;  and 
that  after  all  demands  should  have  been 
defrayed,  there  would  remain  a  balance  in 
hand  exceeding  lOOl.  Nearly  60  new 
publications  had  been  received  into  the 
depot  since  Christmas  last.  A  benefac- 
tion of50L  was  voted  to  the  Parent  Society, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  be 
authorised  to  expend  10/.  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The 
Rev.  S,  Piltow  reported  that,  during  the 
past  year,  he  had  transmitted  benefactions 
and  subscriptions  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  amount 
of  120/. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  July,  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Charity  for  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy  was  held  at 
IMansfield,  for  the  county  of  Nottingham  ; 
Archdeacon  Wilkins  in  the  chair  ;  when 
the  annuities  of  15/.  to  each  of  eight  widows 
were  ordered  to  be  paid,  in  addition  to 
donations  varying  from  10/.  to  30/.,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals. 
Other  donations  to  aged  and  infirm  Clergy- 
men were  also  made.  These,  on  the  whole, 
amounted  to  340/.,  leaving  still  a  balance 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands.  The  Treasurer 
announced  a  donation,  by  will,  of  100/. 
since  the  last  meeting.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  county  support  this  cha- 
rity, aided  by  all  the  Nobility,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  th«  most  munificent 
among  the  laity. 

Dr.  \yilkins.  Archdeacon  of  Notting- 
ham, is  performing  a  duty  which  ought  to 
be  done,  and  thoroughly,  by  every  arch- 
deacon. The  reverend  Doctor  is  visiting 
every  parish  under  his  superintendance, 
and  surveying  not  only  the  churches  and 
church-yards,  but  the  Glebe-houses,  in  order 
to  know  that  they  are  in  due  repair,  and 
that  the  money  given  for  dilapidations  has 
been  duly  expended. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutland  and  Staynford  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society — The  20th  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Grammar 
School,  in  Oakham,  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
inst.,  and  very  well  attended.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Carbery  presided ;  and  the 
meeting  was  very  effectively  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Littleton  Powis,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Grimshaw,  Joseph  Wilson, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Leland  Noel,  and  seve- 
ral other  Gentlemen  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  this  district  was  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  last  year,  the  number 
of  the  former  being  307,  and  of  the  latter 
168  ;  making  in  all  11,709  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  put  into  circulation  by 
this  Auxiliary  Society. 
SALOP. 

The  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  held  his  Vi- 
sitation at  Stafford,  on  the  31st  ult. ;  the 
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sermon  vras  preached  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Temple.  The  Bishop  afterwards,  in  deli- 
vering his  charge  to  the  clergy,  stated,  that 
during  the  time  he  had  presided  over  this 
extensive  diocese,  he  had  accomplished 
the  erection  of  twenty  new  churches  and 
chapels,  which,  together  with  enlarge- 
ments in  existing  churches,  have  provided 
accommodation  for  45,000  souls ;  a  like  in- 
crease having  been  effected  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  and  National  Schools, 
while  other  churches  and  schools  were  in 
progress.  His  Lordship  dwelt  with  great 
force  and  feeling  on  the  effects  of  the  Beer 
Bill,  and  the  increasing  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  Previous  to  the  service  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy  was  held,  when  an  address 
to  his  Majesty  on  the  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day  was  unanimously  adopted. 
SUSSEX. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  visited  Rye 
on  the  12th  inst. ,  when  nearly  500  persons 
were  confirmed. 

It  appears  by  an  advertisement  in  a 
Lewes  paper,  that  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Western  Division  of  this  county  are  about 
to  appoint  a  Chaplain  to  the  Petworth 
House  of  Correction,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Crosthwaite.  By  the  ar- 
rangements lately  made  at  the  Lewes 
House  of  Correction  on  the  subject  of  chap- 
lain, the  Magistrates  have  doubled  his 
salary,  but  require  that  he  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  prison,  and 
attend  there  at  least  four  hours  every  day. 

On  Thursday,  August  24th,  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited  his 
peculiars,composing  the  deaneries  of  South 
Mailing,  Tarring,  and  Pagham,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Cliffe,  Lewes. 
The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eedle,  and 
the  visitation  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
clergy.  His  Grace  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  and  Dr.  D'Oyly.  He 
delivered  a  most  interesting  charge,  which 
the  clergy  requested  his  Grace  to  print,  a 
rei|uest  with  which  it  is  hoped  that  his 
Grace  will  condescend  to  comply.  The 
Archbishop  very  kindly  contributed  51.  to 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Cliffe,  which 
are  so  admirably  conducted  by  the  families 
of  Mr.  Fames  and  Mr.  Hervey,  the 
Churchwardens.  And  his  Grace  was 
pleased  to  announce  that,  under  the 
recent  augmentation  Act,  he  had  made 
provision  (out  of  the  income  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury)  that  on  the  expiration  of  a 
lease,  the  income  of  the  Clergyman  of  the 
Cliffe  should  be  increased  by  70/.  a  year, 
fit  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Clergy  do  not  communicate  to  the  Papers 
the  many  instances  of  such  augmentation 
which  have  already  taken  place  both  by 
the  Bishops  and  Chapters.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Lewes  Paper  of  Aug.  27. — Ed.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Tithes. — A   London  paper  says,— "We 
ii*»ar  that  Mr.  Hanning,  on«  of  the  mont 


considerable  of  the  resident  landowners  of 
Somersetshire,  is  about  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  that  county,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes.  He  is,  we  are  told,  a  tithe  as  well 
as  land-holder,  and  some  of  his  nearest 
connexions  are  in  the  church  ;  and  yet  he 
proposes  to  take  a  tenth  of  the  present 
rental,  to  be  charged  upon  the  land,  in  lieu 
of  tithes." 

On  Tuesday,  July  31st,  a  meeting  of  the 
Bath  and  Bedminster  District  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  took  place  at  Timsbury,  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Willis,  from  a  very  remarkable  text  of 
Scripture,  Amos  iii.  8.  Afterwards  the 
meeting  assembled  at  the  National  School 
Rooms,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
the  Chair.  After  the  report  had  been 
read,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Collins,  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
whose  remarks  were  so  full  of  interesting 
matter,  that  they  are  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished at  length  ;  by  Capt.  Parish,  W. 
Brigstock,  Esq.,  and  Johnson  Phillott, 
Esq.  ;  as  well  as  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mount, 
H.  Palairet,  C.  F.  Fenwick,  H.  Marriot, 
J.  Shipton,  &c. 

Sacrilege — Langridge  Church  was  broken 
into  on  Simday  night,  the  12th  inst.  The 
depredators  carried  off  a  surplice,  a  book, 
and  sundry  other  articles.  Fortunately, 
the  communion  plate  had  been  taken  to  the 
rectory-house.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  this  church  has  been  broken  open 
within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Sunday,  the  12th  inst..  Sermons  were 
preached  in  the  two  churches  at  Warmin- 
ster, on  behalf  of  the  Societies  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  and  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  an- 
nual public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  last 
mentioned  Society  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Monday.  The  collections  made 
on  these  occasions  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  651.  12s.  Id. 

On  Thursday,  June  28th,  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  associ- 
ation of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  held  at  Wells,  on  which 
occasion  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
together  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  attended  the  performance 
of  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  Proctor 
Thomas,  Secretary  to  the  Taunton  District 
Committee.  The  meeting  afterwiirds  as- 
sembled in  the  Town-hall,  when,  after  tlie 
usual  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who 
took  the  chair,  his  Lordship  opened  the 

f)roceedings  of  the  day  in  a  speech  of  some 
eugth,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  meeting  so 
numerous  and  so  respectable  an  assembly, 
collected  for  so  good  a  purpose,  he  called  on 
those  present  to  unite  in  promoting  the  ob- 
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jects  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  especially 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  new  committee 
of  general  literature  and  education,  recently 
formed  by  that  Society  in  London,  for  tJie 
purpose  of  meeting  the  peculiar  necessities 
of  the  present  times.  The  annual  report 
of  the  association  was  then  read  by  the 
diocesan  Secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount, 
in  which  the  gratifying  statement  was  made 
that  since  the  preceding  anniversary  1938 
bibles,  2051  testaments,  7054  prayer  books 
and  psalters,  and  57,663  bound  books  and 
tracts  had  been  circulated  through  the 
diocese,  giving  an  excess  in  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  present  beyond  the  pre- 
ceeding  year  of  288  volumes  of  the  word  of 
God,  1076  copies  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
809  copies  of  our  beautiful  book  of  commom 
prayer  and  the  psalters,  and  not  less  than 
9275  bound  books  of  sound  religious  cha- 
racter, school  books  and  tracts,  &c.  &c. 
A  number  of  admirable  resolutions  was  then 
proposed  by  the  following  gentlemen: — 
the  Dean  of  Wells,  Lord  Mountsandford, 
Sir  Alexander  Hood,  W.  Jeffs,  Esq.,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Bathurst,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Brymer, 
W.  H.  Whitehead,  J.  Algar,  W.  P.  Thomas, 
and  W.  D.  Willis.  The  Dean  of  Wells 
stated  at  the  meeting,  that  no  less  than 
300,000  cheap  publications  were  issued  in 
London  alone  every  week,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  were  fraught  with  blasphemy, 
indecency,  and  treason ;  and  not  one  of  them 
could  with  truth  be  said  to  be  in  union  or 
co-operation  with  the  established  church  ; 
which  fact  had  had  its  weight  with  the  So- 
ciety when  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
publishing  week  by  week  a  Magazine,  to  be 
called  "The  Saturday  Magazine,"  at  the 
price  of  one  penny  each.  The  Secretary 
said  that  he  had  received  information  on 
which  he  could  rely,  that  there  was  little 
doubt  that  three  suffragan  bishops  would 
shortly  join  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  had 
lately  sailed  for  India.  Besides  those  of  the 
laity  and  clergy  whose  names  have  been 
already  mentioned,  there  were  present 
Lieut.  Col.  Coles,  —  Bridges,  Esq.,  C. 
Lowder,  Esq.,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Wells,  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  John 
Thynne,  the  Rev.  Canon  Pulsford,  Rev. 
P.  W' ilson,  and  a  large  body  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parochial  clergy.  The  collection 
at  the  Cathedral  and  Town-hall  amounted 
to  20/.  5s.  4d.  After  the  meeting  more  than 
thirty  of  the  members  of  the  association  set 
down  to  an  early  dinner  provided  at  the 
Swan  inn. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  boys  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward  VL  free  grammar 
sc]iOol,in  Bruton,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
June  21st,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  examiner,  the  Rev.  Z,  Edwards, 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  ex- 
pressed himself  much  gratified  by  the  many 
specimens  of  good  scholarship  that  were 
exhibited,  and  he  particularly  remarked,  in 


praise  of  the  school  system,  that  not  merely 
a  few  were  brought  forward  for  display. 
W.  Ripley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ripley, 
rector  of  Wootton  Basset,  Wilts,was  elected 
an  exhibitioner  from  the  school. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Christ  Church,  Tunstall,  was  consecrated 
on  the  14th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry. 

Oakamoor  Chapel  was  consecrated  on, 
Monday  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  preached  on  the 
occasion. 

SUFFOLK. 

Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  consecrated  the  very  neat  and 
commodious  new  Church  at  Dunwich, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  impro- 
priators (Colonel  Barne  and  Lord  Hun- 
tingfield),  and  inliabitants,  assisted  by  the 
Church  Building  Society.  His  Lordship 
was  attended  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Court, 
and  by  the  neighbouring  clergy.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  consecration  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Uthoff,  the  Rector  of  Hun- 
tingfield  ;  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hewlett,  the  intended  per- 
petual Curate  of  the  place.  The  new- 
Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James  ;  it  con- 
tains 200  free  sittings,  and  is  fully  suificient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  population 
of  the  parish. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
The  Church. — On  Wednesday,  1st  inst., 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  held  his 
Visitation  at  Coleshill,  for  the  Deanery  of 
Arden.  The  attendance  was  unusually  nume- 
rous. The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Archer  Clive,  Rector  of  Solihull. 

At  a  Birmingham  Vestry  Meeting-,  on 
Monday,  6th  inst.,  the  following  Resohitious 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Pare,  and,  says  the  True 
Sun,  *'  were  enthusiastically  assented  to  :" 

**  1.  That  every  Religious  Association 
ought  to  depend  on  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  its  members  for  its  support ;  that  it  is 
unjust  in  prmciple,  vexatious  and  oppressive 
in  practice,  and  moreover,  utterly  repugnant 
to  tne  genius  of  Christianity,  to  tax  men  for 
the  support  of  a  system  of  religion  they  do 
not  approve. 

"2.  That  what  is  called  the  Established 
Church  of  England  is  partly  supported  by  the 
forced  contributious  of  men  who  dissent 
either  from  its  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  that, 
therefore  (for  the  reasons  given  in  the  fore- 
going resolution),  this  meeting  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  it  to  resist,  by  every  legal  and 
peaceful  means,  so  outrageous  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  religion  and  justice." 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  recently  passed, 
authorising  the  Patrons  of  the  Vicarage  of 
Aston,  near  Birmingham,  with  consent  of  the 
Bishop,  to  allot  portions  of  the  glebe  and 
tithes  for  the  endowment  of  the  Chapels  of 
Bordesley,  Ashtcd,  Kr<lingron,  Castle  Brom- 
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wich,  and  Ward  End,  and  to  annex  to  them 
Ecclesiastical  Districts. 

JLiahility  of  Overseers.  —  The  two  late 
OverBcers  of  Alvechurch  were  convicted  in 
the  penalty  of  10/.  each,  at  Birmingham,  on 
the  26th  ult.,  for  illegally  bindino;  tuo  boys 
apprentices  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 
The  information  was  laid  by  Mr.  Bvnner,  the 
vestry  clerk.  The  defendants  pleaded  guilty. 
The  indentures  of  the  boys  are,  in  consequence, 
void,  and  they  will  be  returned  to  the  parish  of 
Alvechurch. 

Birmingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  was  held  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  14th  inst.  Prayers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harling,  and  the  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  IMr.  Digby,  Prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester. After  divine  service,  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  took  the  chair.  From  the  report, 
which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C  Craven,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Society  was  prosperous  in  its 
general  operation*,  and  the  number  of  Bibles 
and  religious  books  which  have  been  distributed 
on  the  increase. 

WILTSHIRE. 
On  Thursday,  June  28th,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  District  Com- 
mittees of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  that  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  took 
place  at  Salisbury.  A  public  breakfast 
was  prepared  at  the  Council  Chamber 
under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Burgess  and 
other  Ladies  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
of  which  a  large  and  highly  respectable 
number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  partook. 
Afterwards  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  William  Fisher,  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury, from  the  text,  St.  John,  xvi.  7.  The 
preacher  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  with  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  by  drawing  a  gloomy,  but 
faithful  picture  of  the  impiety,  infidelity, 
blasphemy,  and  general  profaneness  which 
now  so  unhappily  prevails  in  this  country  ; 
and  (speaking  in  most  eloquent  language 
of  the  miserable  state  of  spiritual  destitu- 
tion to  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
are  often  reduced  who  become  settlers  in 
our  Colonies),  to  interest  them  in  behalf 
of  the  other  Society,  upon  whose  Mission- 
aries the  Christian  as  well  as  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  so  much 
depend  for  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
the  gospel.  After  the  service,  the  meeting 
again  assembled  at  tlie  Council  Chamber. 
Our  venerable  Diocesan,  who  had  attended 
at  the  C:ith<>.dral,  feeling  himself  unequal 
to  preside  at  any  public  meeting,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Chancellor  ISIarsh.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Stockwell,  the  Secretary,  read 
a  letier  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  i'arcnt 
(P.  C.  K.)  Society,  detailing  the  plans 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  in  London  to 
counteract  Uie  evils  of  the  many  irreligious 


publications  of  the  day,  and  generally  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  a  reading  popu- 
lation by  the  circulation  of  cheap  works  on 
education,  biography,  history,  &c.  &e.  of 
an  entertaining  and  useful  character ;  and 
though  not  strictly  theological,  yet  founded 
throughout  on  religious  principles.    Reso- 
lutions were  then  proposed  expressive  of 
the  meeting's  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
principles  and  plans  of  the  two  Societies, 
and  urging  the  necessity,  not  only  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  funds  of  each  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  made  daily  upon 
them,  but    especially   of    the    most    ac- 
tive co-operation  on   the  part  of  all  tho 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England  in  pro- 
moting, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the 
important  objects  which  the  elder  Society 
had  in  view  in  this  country.    Amongst 
the  individuals  by  whom  those  resolutions 
were  introduced,  were  the  following  Gen- 
tlemen : — G.  Eyre,  J.  T.  Mayne,  A.  Hus- 
sey,  H.  Jacob,  and  G.  Fort,  Esquires  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Still  and  F.  Lear,  Prebendaries  of 
Salisbury,  the    Rev.  C.  Wrottesley,  E. 
Duke,  T.  Fox,  J.  Greenly,  R.  M.  Chat- 
field,   and   P.   Hall.    It  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  all  true  friends  of  tlie  Es- 
tablished Church  to  hear  the  warm  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  her  sacred  institu- 
tions, to  which  several  of  the  laity  gave 
utterance.     There  were  present  during  the 
day  considerably  above  thirty  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of    Salisbury    and    its    sur- 
rounding  district,   some  of   whom  came 
from  the  distance  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose.    There 
were  present  also — A.  Powell,  Esq.,  and 
family.  Rev.  S.  Heathcote,  D.  Eyre,  Esq., 
and  family,  Rev.  C.  Grove,  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  Mrs.    Hume   and    family,  H. 
Hetley,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Hetiey,  Rev.  P. 
Lowther,  Rev.  W.  Honey,  Mr.  Stevens 
and  family.    The  plates  at  the  Cathedral 
were  held  by   Mrs.  Duke  and  Miss  Pin- 
kerton,    supported    by   G.   Fort   and   A. 
Hussey,    Esquires ;    and    the    collection 
amounted  to  5Sl.  19s.  lOd. ,  the  remainder  of 
which,  after  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses,    will    be    transmitted    in   equal 
proportions  to  the  two  Societies  in  Lon- 
don.    After  the  meeting,    some    of    the 
laity  and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  twenty - 
five,  sat  down  to  an  early  dinner  at  the 
Black   Horse  Inn.     It  was  resolved  that, 
the   general  meeting  of   the   committees 
having  in  the  alternate  years  been  held  at 
Warminster  and  Devizes,  the  next  anni- 
versary should   be   celebrated    at    Marl- 
borough. 

On  Wednesday,  August  8th,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  held  his  confirmation 
at  th«}  Cathedral  Church  ofSarum,  when 
about  I'JtX)  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  confirmed.  After  the  service  his 
Lordship  delivered  a  most  impressive 
address. — His  Lordship  confirmed  about 
300  in  Devizes,  on  the  preceding  Friday. 
Mr.  Benett,  M.P.  for  Wilts,  liberally 
lel:>  upwards  of  fifty  lots  of  laud>  for  field 
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gardens,  to  poor  persons  of  Tisbury  and 
Semley,  at  3d.  per  lug. 

On  Tuesday,  July  !ii4th,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  held  his  third  Triennial  Visi- 
tation at  the  Cathedral,  which  was  most 
numerously  attended  by  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood.  After  the  sermon,  the 
Venerable  Prelate  delivered  his  charge 
from  the  communion  table.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  address,  his  Lordship  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  requiring  from 
the  candidates  for  holy  orders  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  and  suggested  to  the 
Parochial  Clergy  plans  for  increasing  the 
number  of  communicants  in  their  re- 
spective parishes.  His  Lordship,  at  the 
request  of  the  Clergy,  has  consented  to 
publish  the  charge.  The  Preacher's  ser- 
mon also  has  been  published  by  desire  of 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy. 

On  Wednesday,  August  8th,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  confirmed  at  the  Ca- 
thedral 1160  persons  from  Salisbury  and 
the  neighbourhood.  His  Lordship  deli- 
vered to  each  division,  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  an  impressive  address,  couched 
in  the  most  plain  and  simple  language. 
In  the  course  of  the  previous  week,  his 
Lordship  confirmed  about  600  persons  at 
Warminster.  At  the  visitation  held  at 
that  place,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowther,  which  was  chiefly 
on  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy,  and  is  to  be 
printed. 

On  Thursday,  August  9th,  the  friends 
of  the  Salisbury  ISational  School,  esta- 
blished and  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  held  their  Annual 
IMeeting,  on  which  occasion  the  children 
of  the  school  walked  in  procession  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  old  100th  psalm  was 
sung  by  the  children  of  the  school.  An 
excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Clarke,  on  John 
rxi.  15.  The  collection  amounted  to 
3lZ.  8s.  M.  The  plates  were  held  by  Miss 
Huish  and  Miss  Hussey,  supported  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Montgomery  and  W.  Pearson. 
After  the  service  an  examination  of  the 
children  took  place  at  the  school-room, 
conducted  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves to  the  satisfaction  of  the  visiters. 

On  August  10th,  St.  James's  Church, 
Devizes  Green,  having  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  been  recently  rebuilt,  was 
re-opened  for  Divine  service.  Mr. 
Smith  read  prayers,  and  afterwards  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Archdeacon  Mac- 
donald,  from  Ps.  cxxii.  1.  The  Salisbury 
choir  lent  their  assistance.  Many  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  attended,  and  a  liberal 
collection  was  made  at  the  church  door. 
The  church  exhibits  much  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  contains  ample  accommoda- 
tron  for  all  classes  of  its  congregation. 

At  the  Assize  at  Sarum,  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Fowle,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Taunton,  has  been  published 


at  the  request  of  thfe  Judge,  Bishop, 
Dean,  Sheriff,  and  a  number  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates. The  subject  is  "  the  abuse  of 
liberty." 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  con- 
secrated the  new  church  at  Stone,  in  this 
county.  His  Lordship  preached  upon  the 
occasion.  The  church  is  a  plain  Gothic 
structure,  witli  painted  windows,  filled  in 
with  neat  tracery.  At  the  east  end  there 
is  a  beautiful  window  of  stained  glass, 
which,  with  the  spire,  is  a  present  to  the 
parish  by  their  highly-esteemed  vicar,  the 
Rev.  John  Peel,  brother  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  covering  of  the  communion 
table  and  the  cushions  are  of  crimson 
velvet,  and,  with  the  carpeting,  &c.,  are 
given  by  Mrs.  Peel ;  so  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  worthy  vicar  and  his  lady  to 
the  ornamental  part  of  this  simple,  yet 
handsome  little  temple,  about  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  cannot  be  less 
than  from  6  to  700^  The  church  contains 
60  more  kneelings  than  were  in  the  old 
church. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  has,  at 
the  request  of  several  inhabitants  of 
Kempsey,  very  kindly  granted  about  30 
acres  of  land  within  his  manor,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  enclosed,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  passed  during  the  present 
Session,  for  the  "  relief  and  employment 
of  the  poor." 

youkshire. 

Rippon  Church  Missionary  Association. 
— The  Fourth  Anniversary  of  this  benevolent 
institution  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  on 
Monday,  the  9th  ult.  The  Chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Kilvington,  A.M.,  the 
Incumbent  IMinister  (in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Rev.  William  Gray,  of  Bafferton,  the 
President),  and  he  was  supported  by  the  Rev. 
James  Knight,  of  Sheffield,  A.M.,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Carus,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (as  a  Deputation 
from  the  Parent  Society),  and  also  by  the 
other  ]\Iinisters  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  neighbouring" 
clercy.  Several  addresses  were  delivered, 
detailing  the  success  of  the  society's  labours, 
and  its  present  distressed  condition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  its  funds  during  the  past  year.  The  appeal 
was  happily  not  made  in  vain,  as  the  amoimt 
of  the  receipts  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  the 
collections  after  the  two  sermons  on  the  pre- 
vious day?  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
former  year.  An  offering  of  some  necklaces 
and  trinkets  was  also  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
for  the  use  of  the  society,  on  the  following 
morning,  by  some  young  ladies,  in  lieu  of 
"silver  and  gold,"  of  v/hich  they  lamented 
"  the}-  had  none"  to  contribute.  A  handsome 
topaz  breast-pin,  we  are  informed,  was  also 
put  into  the  box  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
at  Harrowgate,  on  Tuesday;  and  a  gold  ring 
at  Knaresboro'. 
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SCOTLAND. 
On  the  .30th  ult.  the  annual  examination  of 
the  Parochial   English  School  of  Forres  took 

Elace,  when  a  very  elegant  pocket  bible,  neatly 
ound  and  gilt,  was  adjudged  to  John  IVIac- 
kenzie,  as  the  best  general  scholar,  being  the 
prize  allotted  by  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Edinburgh  IMoraj-shire  Societ}',  whose  ex- 
ertions in  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  students  attending  the  public  seminaries  in 
Elgin  and  Forres  cannot  be  sufficiently  ap- 
plauded and  appreciated.  John  Grant,  Esq., 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Burgh,  and  the 
Reverend  William  Robertson,  of  Kinloss,  offi- 
ciated as  examinators,  and  expressed  their  un- 
qualified approbation  as  to  the  facility  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  young  candidates 
performed  their  various  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions.— Elgin  (Courier. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  IVIusselburgh,  has 
been  presented  by  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation with  a  valuable  gold  watch,  bearing  the 
following  inscription: — "Presented  to  the 
Rev.  James  Jeffrey,  by  the  I\Ieml)ers  of  the 
ReUef  Church,  Musselburgh,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  regard  for  his  worth,  and  of  their 
high  sense  of  his  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties. — June,  1832." — Scot- 
tish Guardian. 

Episcopal  Visitation  in  the  Highlands. — 
**  On  Sunday,8th  ult. ,  a  public  confirmation  was 
held  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel  here,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Low,  LL.D.  On  this  occasion 
upwards  of  forty  young  persons  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  derived 
considerable  additional  interest  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  party  of  young  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Regiment,  who  were  presented  to 
the  Bishop  for  confirmation  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fyvie.  The  decorous  and  becoming 
manner  in  which  the  youths  conducted  them- 
selves, and  the  seriousness  with  which  they 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  service, 
were  remarked  by  all  present,  and  a  scene  so 
interesting  and  edifying  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  tliose  who  witnessed  it.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  H.  Campbell,  i\I.A., 
Oxon,  addressed  himself  to  the  young  ])ei-8ons 
who  had  been  confirmed,  in  an  impressive  and 
eloquent  discourse,  from  Ephes.  ii.  19,  20,  21, 

22 On  Wednesday  the  11th,  the  Bishop  held 

his  triennial  visitation  in  Rosse  Chapel,  Fort 
William.  On  that  day,  after  morning  j)rayer8 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Fyvie,  and  an  appropri- 
ate sermon  by  the  Rev.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  a 
solemn  and  impressive  charge  was  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  to  the  clergy  present.  On  this 
occasion  the  service  was,  for  the  first  time,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  sweetly  toned  organ,  an 
acquisition  for  which  the  congregation  of  Roese 
Chapel  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of 
the  kev.  A.  Alaclennan.  In  the  evening,  the 
Episcopalian  Gentlemen  of  Argyle  and  Locb- 
aber  entertained  the  Bishop  and  his  f  "lergy  at 
dinner  in  the  Caledonian  II'  ''  '" HJiam  ; 
Sir   J.  M.  Uiddell,  of  Ar<:  in  the 

Chair,  and  Mr.  Stewait,  oi  1  ii,  Vice 

Chairman.  Among  the  Gentiemcu  present 
were  Mr,  Downic  of  Appin,  Mr.  Campbell  of 


Dunstaffiiage,Col.Macdonald,  Invercoe,  Messrs. 
Stuart  of  Balechelish,  Mr.  Cumming  of  Gris- 
hemish,  Capt.  Stuart  of  Ardsheal,  &c.  kc. 
Prerious  to  the  visitation  at  Fort  William,  the 
Bishop  confirmed  in  the  different  congrega- 
tions in  Argyle  and  Lochal)er,  but  the  most 
interesting  of  these  services  was  that  held  near 
Kinlochline,  in  Morven,  where  a  small  but 
most  respectable  body  of  Episcopalians  were 
then  visited  for  the  first  time  by  a  Protestant 
Bishop,  no  Episcopal  offices  having  probably 
been  performed  in  that  district  since  the  revo- 
lution. The  Bishop  and  some  of  the  Clergy 
were  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  IMorven  from 
Appin  House,  by  Dunstaffhage,  who  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  sailed  his  beautiful 
yacht,  the  Fox,  for  the  occasion,  and  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Balechelish,  and  a  few 
other  friends,  in  his  wherry.  Every  circum- 
stance attending  this  visit  was  most  interesting; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  in  the  discharge  of 
his  sacred  functions,  and  the  alacrity  of  his 
friends  in  forwarding  his  wishes  and  exertioris, 
reflect  the  greatest  nonour  on  all  parties. " — 
From  a  Scotch  Paper. 


IRELAND. 

Two  Clergipnat  Victims  to  the  Cholera. — 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  Curate  of  Upper  Shan- 
don  Church,  Cork,  has  fallen  a  rapid  victim  to 
the  cholera.  Only  on  Sunday  last,  (29th  ult. ) 
this  promising  young  minister  preached  a 
sermon,  the  subject  of  which  he  proposed 
to  conclude  on  the  next  following  Sabbath — 
but,  alas !  his  mission  is  ended.  He  had 
scarcely  concluded  his  duties,  and  left  his 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  when  he  was  seized  with 
cholera ;  and  we  state  it  with  deep  regret  and 
true  sorrow,  that  at  ten  o'clock  the  following 
day  he  was  a  corpse  !  He  was  an  ardent  and 
zealous  attendant  at  the  public  hospitals,  ear- 
nest to  give  succour  to  the  sick,  and  consolation 
to  those  *'  who  were  appointed  to  die" — and 
the  Board  of  Cholera  never  wanted  his  faithful 
services.  To  the  above  we  have  to  add  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnson,  who  was 
attacked  on  Thursday,  and,  notwithstanding 
every  medical  attention,  died  in  the  following 
night.  Mr.  Johnson  has  thus,  under  Divine 
will,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  and  exertions, 
aa  principal  manager  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
ana  as  a  devout  and  warm-hearted  clergyman  ; 
in  both  of  which  capacities  ho  fearlessly  exposed 
himself  to  infection,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
lieve and  comfort  the  poor lidfast  News  L,et. 

Clergy  lielief. — Notice  has  licen  issiieil  from 
the  Council  Oriice,  that  the  fund  of  J_  (i(),(HX) 
is  now  ready  for  advances  to  the  clergy,  under 
Mr.  Stanley's  Tithe  Act — Irish  Paper. 

The  Dublin  Gazette  contains  three  Procla.- 
mations  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council 
of  Iri'land,  authorising  the  issue  of  certain 
sums  to  clergymen  who  have  made  application 
to  his  Excellency,  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament  recently  passed,  entitled  "  an 
Act  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Tithes  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  Ireland,  and  for  Relief  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Ei»tabli»hcd  Church," 
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Cork  Church  Missmiary  Society. — On 
Thursday,  the  5th  ult.,  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Cork  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Wesley  Chapel,  Patrick- 
street  ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  George  Hazlewood  attended  from 
the  Parent  Society.  The  meeting  was  also 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  IMessrs.  Berkeley,  Her- 
man, Townsend,  Nash,  and  Quarry. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  Irish  Church 
revenues  are  to  be  inquired  into  during  the 
Parliamentary  recess. 


WALES. 
Swansea  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. — The 
21st  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  the 
10th  inst.  L.  W.  Dellwyn,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  A  satisfactory  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  the  past  year 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Brack- 
enburg,  from  the  Parent  Society  j  and  the 


Rev.  S.  Phillips,  J.  Anwyll,  D.  R. 
Stephen,  R.  Roff,  W.  Richards,  and 
several  other  clergymen  and  influential 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  in  be- 
half of  its  objects,  and  a  collection  was 
made  at  the  doors. 

Brecon  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  —  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  in  Brecon,  on  the  l3th  inst.;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bevan  in  the  chair,  who,  with 
C.  C.  Clifton,  Esq.,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. It  appeared  from  the  Report,  that 
the  number  of  books  issued  from  the  depot 
at  Brecon  since  the  general  meeting  in 
Sept.  1830,  has  been  as  follows : — Issued 
to  the  public — Bibles,  347  ;  Testaments, 
845.  Sold  to  Builth  Association— Bibles, 
126  ;  Testaments,  66.  To  Llywell  Associ- 
ation—Bibles, 75 ;  Testaments,  78.  Total 
of  Bibles,  548;  total,  Testaments,  429, 
making  a  total  of  10,796  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  issued  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Society. 


NEW     BOOKS. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Christian  Warfare,  illustrated  by  the  Rev.R. 
Vaughan.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  by  Liudley, 
Parti.  Vol.  I.    H.  2s, 

The  British  Preacher,  Vol.  III.    7s.  6d. 

Bree's  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  and  other  Poems. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland's  Facts  and  Documents 
respecting  the  Albigenscs.    8vo.     I6s. 

Whateley  on  Secondary  Punishment.  8vo.    7s. 

Boundary  Act,  with  Notes.    3s. 

The  English  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Vol.  III.     18s. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Vol.  I.  30s. 

Mendham's  Pius  the  Fifth.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Sequel  to  Principle  and  Practice.    8vo.   3s.  6d. 

The  Church-yard  Lyrist.    1 2mo.    3s, 

Wishaw's  Analysis  of  the  Reform  Act.  12mo. 
3s. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  VIII.  British 
India,  Vol.  III.    5s. 

Robinson's  Essay  on  a  Lay  Minstrel.  12mo.  4s. 

Characteristics  of  Women.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  6s. 

Lindley's  Outlines  of  Horticulture.    18mo.  2s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Western  World,  Vol.  II.    6s. 

Russell  on  Elections  and  Reform  Act.  l2mo. 
9s. 

Arrowsmith's  Grammar  of  Ancient  Geography. 
12mo.    6s.  6    i'  / 

A  Praxis  on  the  Grammar  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy.   i2mo.    Is.  3d. 

Arrowsmith's  Ancient  Atlas.     l2mo.    7s. 

Simeon's  Works.    Vol.  I.  to  VI.    3/. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Graham,  by  Bridges.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 

A  Chart  of  Modern  Europe.    Folio.    12s. 

Scott's  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Vol.  II. 
6s. 

Mirabeau's  Letters  from  England.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Rogers'  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  T.  Rogers. 
12mo.  5s. 

Brett's  Astronomy.    Part  I.    8vo.     lOs. 

Rev.  E.  Wilson's  Sermons.     12mo.    5s. 

Clayton's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Paris, 
together  with  reflections  and  remarks  on  the 
Principles  and  Prospects  of  Dissent,     is.  6d. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Intemperance,  is. 

Franklin's  Translation  of  Sophocles,  com- 
plete  in  one  pocket  vol.,  4s.  6d.  cloth,  forming 
No.  XXXIII.  of  Valpy's  Classical  Library. 

Simonis'  Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  by 
Seager.    l   vol.     12mo.    6s. 

Hansard's  Debates,  Third  Series,  Vol.  X, 
1/.  lOs. 

Ferrall's  United  States  of  America.  8vo. 
10s.6d. 

Sketches  of  Edinburgh  Clergy.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Munro's  Gaelic  Primer,     12mo.    2s. 

Santagnelio's  Edition  of  Martenelie's  French 
and  Italian  Dictionary.    2  vols.     l6mo.     lOs. 

Constable's  Miscellany,  Vol.  LXXVI.  Butter- 
flies, 2  vols.   l6mo.  lOs. 

The  Cotton  Spiimer's  As.sistant,  8vo.    Qs. 

M'Gaven's  Review  of  Smith's  Dialogue. 
12mo.  2s. 

IN    THE    PRESS. 

Sermons  preached  in  a  Village  Church,  by  a 
Country  Clergyman . 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth. 

Pedro  of  Penaflor.  By  the  Author  of  Spain 
in  1830. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucum- 
bers,   By  John  Weeden. 

History  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  1688. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mackintosh. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Friends' Library  will 
consist  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  T.  Chalkley. 

Reflections  and  Admonitory  Hints  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Seminary.    By  John  Fawcett. 

The  Natural  Son,  a  Poem. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Industrial  Situation 
of  Great  Britain  from  1775  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  her  Distress. 
By  A.  Mundell. 

A  view  of  the  Climate  and  Medical  Topography 
of  British  America.    By  William  Rees. 

The  Pilgrim  of  Erin. 

The  Refugee  in  America.    By  Mrs.  TroUope. 

Mr.  Valpy  is  preparing  a  new  and  beautiful 
edition  of  Shakspbare,  containing  the  whole 
of  the  165  Illustrations  originally  in  Boydell's 
splendid  edition.  The  Book  will  be  published  in 
15  monthly  vols,  miiform  with  the  works  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  at  5s.,  and  commence  on  the  1st  of 
December. 
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PRICES     OF     THE     ENGLISH     FUNDS. 
FROM  JULY  23,  TO  AUG.  24,    1832. 


Highest.... 
Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

3  per  ct.  Consolt. 

Red.  3  per  cent. 

Red.  3}4  per  cent. 

New  3}i  per  cent. 

4  per  cent.  1820. 

821 

^1 

92| 
91 

90i 

1024 
10l| 

Long  Anni. 

Bank  Stock. 

Indim  Stock. 

Exchequer  Bills. 

India  Bond!. 

16J 

16  7-16thg. 

202J 
185 

206i 
199| 

17  pm. 
11  pm. 

7  pm. 
1  pm. 

PRICES  OF  CANAL  SHARES,  DOCK  STOCKS,  &c. 
At  the  Office  of  R.  W.  Moore,  5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothbury. 


Price. 

Div. 

London  Dock  Co 

Price. 

Dir. 

Grand  Junction  Canal  

226 
650 
243 
78 
26.10 
470 
198 
17 
240 
184 

12.10 
37.10 

12 

3.15 

1.6 

20 

15 
13.6 

12 

aio 

64 
75 
69 
10 
139 
101 
50 
47 
44.10 
80 

3 

Trent  and  Mersey  do 

St.  Catherine's  Docks  do 

Q 

3.10 

EUesmere  and  Chester  do 

Atlas  do 

10 

Globe  do 

7 
5  5 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  do 

imperial  do 

Chartered  Gas  Co 

3 

Regent's  do 

Imperial  do 

3  10 

War w  ick,  Birmingham  do    .... 
Liverpool  and  Manch.  Railway 

Phoenix  Gas  do 

2.« 

King's  College,  London 

LONDON  MARKETS. 


Mark  Lane,  Monday,  August  27. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 

Imperial  Weekly  Average. 

s. 

Rye,  per  quarter    36 

Beans   37 

Peas     37 


s.    d. 

Wheat,  per  quarter 63    2 

Barley 33    3 

Oata 21     2 


The  Six  Weeks'  Average  that  regulates  the  Import  Duty. 
s.   d. 


Wheat,  per  quarter 63    5 

Barley  33     1 

Oats      21     2 


Rye,  per  quarter    36 

Beans  36 

Peas 38 


PRICE  OF  HOPS.— August  27. 

Most  of  the  accounts  from  our  hop  districts  have  become  more  favourable  than  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  our  hop  trade  consequently  very  dull  at  last  week's  prices.  The  betting  on 
the  duty — a  system  of  gambling,  by  which  many  are  said  to  have  been  ruined — is,  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  be  160,0001. 


SMITHFIELD.— August  27. 
To  sink  the  Offal  per  stone  of  81b. 
».    d.      t.  d. 


PrimeOxen 3  6a4  2 

Inferior    2  2  a  2  4 

Prime  Sheep  3  8  a  4  6 

laferior    2  2  a  2  6 


Lambs 3 

Calves 3 

Pork     3    8  a  4  10 


d.  t. 
10  a  5 
0  a  4 


LIVE    CATTI.K   AT    MARKET. 


3,738  I  Shaep  and  Lambs,  23,100  |  CalvM,  180  |  Pigs,  220. 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

No.  I. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  at  present  exists,  in  Scotland,  must  at  all 
times  be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  sincere  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  has  had 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  often  threatened  its  utter  extinc- 
tion— difficulties  of  which  none  can  form  any  adequate  conception, 
unless  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the 
habits  and  feelings,  of  the  Scottish  people.  Subverted  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  as  the  national  establishment,  it  now  presents  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  altogether  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  retaining  its  constitutions  and  apostoKcal  succession  entire, 
as  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  The  hardships  and  suifer- 
ings  of  its  members  of  a  former  generation  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  which  the  church 
of  England  has  produced,  who  well  understood  its  principles,  and 
grieved  at  its  adverse  fortune. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  trace  the  history  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  as  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  and  important  to  be  treated  in  a  hasty  manner.  We 
shall  rather  describe  the  church  as  it  now  is,  and  lay  before  the  reader 
a  plain  account  of  a  communion  which  was  once,  what  the  church  of 
England  is,  and  we  trust  ever  will  be,  the  national  establishment. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  political  principles  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  tended 
much  to  restrain  a  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  church 
of  England.  Most  of  them  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Stuart,  against  them  severe  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
in  existence,  and  they  appeared  to  be  marked  out  by  Government  at 
every  attempt  made  by  the  exiled  princes  to  recover  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors.  To  whatever  extent,  indeed,  the  Scottish  Episcopa- 
lians of  those  days  carried  their  political  principles,  they  did  not 
escape  with  impunity ;  and  the  Acts  which  were  passed  after  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  1745,  shew  what  they  had  to  suffer 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family. 

Vol.  II.— Oc/.  1832.  "  o 
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The  accession  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  brought  with  it  the 
dawn  of  better  days  to  the  Scottish  Episcopalians.  It  is  true  that  the 
laws  against  them  were  in  force,  but  that  excellent  sovereign  loved 
rehgion  too  well  to  induce  him  to  take  rigorous  measures  with  his 
subjects,  while  they  were  peaceable  and  subordinate  to  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  laws  then  in  force,  enacted  in  1746  and  1748,  every 
person  "  exercising  the  functions  of  a  pastor  or  minister  in  any  Epis- 
copal meeting-house  in  Scotland,  without  registering  his  letters  of 
orders,  and  taking  all  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  praying  for  his 
Maejsty  King  George  and  the  royal  family  by  name,  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  he 
transported  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  for  life."  Every 
ordinary  house  (for  at  this  time  the  chapels  were  all  either  shut  up, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed)  in  which  five  or  more  persons  besides 
the  family  assembled,  and  every  uninhabited  house  in  which  five 
persons  assembled,  were  declared  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  The  first  of  September,  1746,  was  the  date  specified  for  the 
registration  of  letters  of  orders ;  after  which,  no  registration  could  take 
place,  except  the  letters  of  orders  were  granted  by  a  Bishop  of 
England  or  Ireland.  The  laity,  also,  had  their  share  of  the  Act, 
which  rendered  it  of  course  the  more  severe :  they  were  subject  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  No  peer  of  Scotland  was  to  be  eUgible  as  one 
of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Parliament,  and  no  person  could  be  chosen  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  wlio  had  been  twice  present,  within  the 
compass  of  a  year,  in  any  Episcopal  church  not  qualified  according 
to  law. 

Being  thus  situated,  many  of  the  indigenous  clergy  who,  though 
zealous  Episcopalians,  were  not  Jacobites,  repaired  to  the  proper 
magistrates,  took  the  required  oaths,  got  their  letters  of  orders 
registered,  and  thus  made  their  chapels  legal.  But  this  availed  them 
nothing;  for,  in  1748,  the  Act  of  1746  was  altered,  and  it  was 
enacted,  "  That  no  letters  of  orders  not  granted  by  some  Bishop  of 
the  church  of  England  or  of  Ireland  should,  from  and  after  the  29th  of 
September,  1748,  be  sufficient  to  quaUfy  any  pastor  or  minister  of 
any  episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland,  whether  the  same  had  been 
registered  before  or  since  the  1st  of  September,  1746 ;  and  that  every 
such  registration,  whether  made  before  or  since,  should,  fi-om  and  after 
the  said  29th  of  September,  be  null  and  void.'*  It  was  evident  that 
this  Act  was  levelled,  not  so  much  against  the  persons,  os  against  the 
religion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  as  it  utterly  precluded  them 
fi-om  the  privileges  of  even  political  repentance.  From  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  having  been  ordained  by  their  own  bishops,  they 
could  not  possibly  get  themselves  qualified  by  any  English  or  Irish 
Bishop,  and  therefore  it  was,  just  as  usual,  an  attempt  to  extinguish 
Scottish  Episcopacy  altogether.  The  consequences  were  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  clergymen  who  had  actually  prayed 
for  the  king  by  name  were  imprisoned,  among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated John  Skinner,  grandfather  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  confined  for  six  months ;  otliers  took  refuge  in  England  and 
elsewhere ;  while  others  again  scrupled  not  to  evade  the  law  by  per- 
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forming  divine  service  from  the  window  of  a  house,  the  people  standing 
out  of  doors.  The  most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church  were 
performed  in  private — the  Sacrament  of  baptism  being  often  adminis- 
tered in  woods  and  other  obscure  retreats.  Nor  were  the  clergy 
personally  safe  from  ill-treatment  by  mobs.  Many  of  them,  besides 
having  their  chapels  gutted  by  bands  of  miscreants,  w^ere  often 
insulted,  and  even  assailed  by  sticks  and  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons,  while  their  congregations  were  scattered  about,  literally  like 
sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  from 
the  year  1748  to  1792;  and  although  the  severity  of  these  laws  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  and,  in  fact,  had  entirely  ceased,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  still  they  w^ere  in  existence,  and  the  laity  who 
resorted  to  Episcopal  chapels  were  deprived  of  some  of  their  most 
valuable  political  privileges.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  with  respect  to  its  acknow- 
ledged standards  and  subscriptions. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  now  received  by  the  chxirch,  subscrip- 
tion to  which  is  imperative  to  all  the  clergy ;  but  these  articles  w^ere 
only  received  during  the  last  century.  The  old  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  up,  in  1567,  by  the  first  Scottish  Reformers — Knox,  Winram, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others — was  the  acknowledged  standard  both  of 
Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  until  the  more  zealous 
of  the  latter  party  introduced  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  not 
only  greatly  differed  from,  but  in  many  points  was  directly  opposed 
to,  the  one  of  1567.  After  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Scottish 
liturgy  in  1637,  the  failure  of  which  in  Edinburgh,  caused  by  a  vulgar 
riot,  w^as  productive  of  so  many  disastrous  consequences,  no  liturgy 
or  form  of  puljlic  prayer  was  generally  used  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
Bishop  Burnet  (then  minister  of  Salton,  in  East  Lothian),  after  the 
Restoration,  was  the  only  incumbent  who  used  the  Enghsh  liturgy 
entire,  which  he  continued  to  do  undisturbed  during  the  time  he  held 
that  benefice.  Either  it  or  the  Scottish  servdce-book  was  attempted 
to  be  used  in  Dumfries,  but  the  Cameronians  entered  the  chm'ch  one 
day  while  the  clergyman  was  officiating,  forcibly  took  it  from  him, 
and  burnt  it  publicl^^  in  the  streets,  which  was  the  common  fate  of  all 
the  prayer-books  they  foimd  in  their  fanatical  excursions.  "  Many, 
indeed,"  says  Dr.  Russell,  "of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  w^e  are  assured, 
compiled  forms  for  the  use  of  their  particular  congregations,  with 
some  petitions  and  collects  taken  out  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  and  all 
of  them  uniformly  concluded  their  prayers  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  their  siBging  w^ith  the  doxolog;)^,  both  of  which  observances  the 
zealots  of  the  other  side  denounced  as  being  superstitious  and  formal. 
The  two  Sacraments  were  administered  by  both  (Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians)  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  without  kneeling  at  the 
one,  or  singing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  other ;  only  in  baptism 
the  Episcopal  clergy  required  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Presby- 
terians, in  general,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  some  of  the  more 
rigid  of  them,  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  the  model  of 
the   child's    rehgious    education.      With   regard   to    discipline,   the 
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established  church  of  that  day  had  their  Kirk  sessions,  as  the  Pres- 
byterians have  at  present;  they  had  their  presbyteries  too,  where 
some  experienced  minister  of  the  Bishop's  nomination  acted  as  their 
moderator;  they  had  their  diocesan  synods,  in  which  the  Bishop 
himself,  or  one  by  his  express  appointment,  presided;  and  they 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  have  had  their  national  synods  or 
general  assemblies,  had  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  summon  or  to 
permit  their  convocation.  In  short,  except  the  titles  of  archbishop 
and  bishop,  we  perceive  scarcely  anything  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment peculiar  to  the  Episcopal  church ;  and  in  this  way  every 
stumbling-block  was  removed  to  a  complete  and  universal  conformity 
among  all  denominations  of  Christians." 

This  state  of  things,  solely  caused  by  the  excitement  and  sedition 
of  the  times,  continued  not  only  during  the  existence  of  the  church  as 
the  national  establishment,  but  for  some  years  after  its  subversion.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  first 
advance  was  made  towards  a  conformity  to  the  church  of  England, 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  English  liturgy,  many  copies 
of  which  were  sent  into  Scotland,  and  circulated  gratis  by  some 
pious  and  benevolent  persons  in  England.  Dr.  Rose,  the  ejected 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  then  alive,  and  it  w^  under  his  pecuhar 
recommendation  that  this  great  and  salutary  measure  was  adopted. 
In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Moray — indeed,  throughout  the  whole  church,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  universally  received,  while  there  were 
hardly  any  objections  on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  the  measure.  Two 
circumstances,  doubtless,  contributed  towards  this  general  harmony — 
the  one,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  liturgical  service;  and  the 
other,  the  fact,  that  all  those,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy,  had  gone  over  to  the 
Presbyterians.  Since  that  time,  the  English  liturgy  is  regularly 
used  throughout  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  all  its  parts  and 
offices,  a  few  congregations  only  continuing  to  use  the  communion 
office  of  the  Scottish  Service-book,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
is  the  only  distinction  of  any  importance. 

Various  canons  were  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Episcopal 
College,  for  the  government  of  the  church,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  farther,  than  merely  to  state  that  they  all  tended  to  its  good 
order  and  stability.  After  the  accession  of  George  III.,  when  the 
persecution  against  Scottish  episcopacy  had  entirely  ceased,  nothing 
of  importance  occured  in  the  annals  of  the  church ;  and  many,  we 
doubt  not,  in  England,  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a 
communion.  In  1784,  however,  an  event  occurred,  which,  as  Mr. 
Skinner  observes,  "  contributed  to  raise  her  in  some  measure  out  of 
that  obscurity  into  which  a  run  of  distress  had  plunged  her,  and  pro- 
cured her  a  particular  degree  of  respect  and  notice  from  a  quarter 
where  she  had  not  been  favoured  with  much  of  either  for  some  time 
before."  This  was  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  who 
came  from  America  for  that  purpose,  after  a  considerable  correspon- 
dence with  the  Scottibh  bishops. 
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The  termination  of  the  American  War,  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  necessarily  dissolved  their  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  country.  The  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  who  had  previously  been  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  found  themselves  deprived  of  episcopal 
duties  and  diocesan  authority.  The  new  government  of  the  United 
States  having  declared  against  any  one  religious  communion  being  pre- 
ferred to  another,  the  episcopal  clergy,  left  to  themselves,  found  them- 
selves destitute  of  a  superior,  invested  with  the  apostolical  order.  It 
was  their  object,  therefore,  to  get  this  radical  deficiency  supplied,  and 
they  accordingly  directed  their  attention  to  the  mother  country.  In 
this  undertaking,  the  clergy  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  took  the  lead, 
and  made  choice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  who  had  obtained,  some 
years  previous,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fi^om  the 
University  of  Oxford,  as  a  person  worthy  of  being  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  order.  As  Dr.  Seabury  brought  with  him  the  highest  testi- 
monials, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops  would  wil- 
lingly have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  because,  in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  they  could  not 
omit  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  these  oaths  could  not 
betaken  by  a  subject  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  Act,  however, 
could  not  be  immediately  obtained,  and  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
Dr.  Seabury  to  remain  in  England  till  the  following  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  advised  to  apply  for  consecration  to  the  .  Scottish 
Bishops.  But  the  state  in  which  these  prelates  were  placed  by  the  Acts 
of  1746  and  1748,  made  them  cautious  about  any  proceeding  which 
might  give  offence  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  means  of  Dr. 
Berkeley,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  and  son  to  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  of  Cloyne,  they  ascertained  the  sentiments  of  the  Pri- 
mate, by  whom  they  were  assured,  that  if  they  proceeded  with  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Seabiu-y,  instead  of  giving  offence,  they  would 
cause  a  more  favourable  opinion  to  be  entertained  of  their  principles 
than  that  which  generally  prevailed.  Dr.  Seabury  accordingly  arrived 
in  Scotland  in  November,  1784,  and  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by 
Bishop  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen,  Primus  of  the  Episcopal  College, 
Bishop  Petrie  of  Moray,  and  Bishop  Skinner,  coadjutor  in  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen  to  Bishop  Kilgour. 

This  event  had  the  effect  of  reminding  the  English  prelates,  that  a 
depressed  branch  of  the  episcopal  church  existed  in  Scotland,  having 
the  same  government,  orders,  and  liturgy  as  England.  Various 
plans  were  now  proposed  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  but 
the  predilections  of  some  of  the  older  clergy  proved  an  obstacle  to  this 
measure,  as  long  as  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  alive.  But  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  this  scrupulous  distinction  was  finally  to  cease. 
In  1788,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  last  hope  of  the  Stuart  family, 
died  at  Rome,  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  that  year.  King  George  and 
the  royal  family  were  publicly  and  spontaneously  prayed  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  liturgy,  in  all  the  episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland,  with 
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the  exception  of  three,  the  incumbents  of  which  required  a  Uttle  time 
for  deliberation. 

Although  every  legal  obstruction  was  now  removed,  fom-  years 
elapsed  before  the  legislature  extended  the  relief  which  had  been  long 
prayed  for,  and  removed  those  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
Scottish  episcopacy,  the  chief  men  in  power,  as  Dr.  Russell  ob- 
serv^es,  "  Imving  had  to  combat  difficulties  which  did  not  in  reality 
belong  to  the  question,  and  to  conciliate  parties  who,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  interest  in  its  decision."  A  brief  narrative  of  these 
proceedings  will  not,  it  is  presimied,  be  deemed  unacceptable  by  the 
reader,  with  which  we  shall  close  this  article,  previous  to  our  entering 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1788,  the  Scottish  bishops  met  at  Aber- 
deen, to  deliberate  on  the  aifairs  of  the  church  in  general ;  when,  after 
a  mature  conference  with  the  clergy,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  royal  family  should  be  prayed  for 
by  name,  in  all  chapels  mider  their  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Abemethy 
Drummond,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  had  previously  addressed  the  clergy 
bf  his  diocese  on  the  subject,  and  meetings  had  been  held  in  all  the 
other  dioceses.  There  were  only  two  members  of  the  Church  who  did 
not  cordially  approve  of  the  measure,  viz.,  Bishop  Rose,  of  Dunblane, 
(who,  however,  was  at  that  period  very  far  advanced  in  years,)  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Montrose,  in  the  diocese  of  Brechin. 

The  result  of  this  resolution,  as  adopted  by  the  synod  which  met  at 
Aberdeen,  was  duly  notified  in  all  the  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  bishops  thought  it 
their  duty  to  lay  before  government  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Sydney,  at  that  period  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State.  They  also  addressed  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  expressing  their  hopes  that  those  two  pre- 
lates would  recommend  to  the  bishops  of  their  respective  provinces 
"  the  measure  of  the  repeal  of  those  penal  statutes  under  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  so  long  groaned  ;"  and  not  doubting 
but  that,  by  such  powerful  assistance,  the  Scottish  episcopalians,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  would  attain  the  object  they  had  so  anxiously  in 
view. 

The  memorial  to  Lord  Sydney  was  answered  by  that  nobleman  in 
due  time ;  and  in  his  reply  he  informed  the  Scottish  Bishops  that  he 
had  not  failed  to  lay  their  letters  before  his  Majesty,  who  had  received, 
"  with  great  satisfaction,  this  proof  of  their  attachment  to  his  person 
and  family."  Encouraged  by  the  flattering  manner  in  which  their 
allegiance  had  been  received,  the  bishops  now  occupied  themselves  in 
devising  the  most  judicious  mode  in  w^hich  they  might  petition  Par- 
liament for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  1740  and  1748.  As  Bishop  Aber- 
nethy  Drummond's  seat  at  Hawthomden  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Melville,  then  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  that  prelate  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  his 
Lordship,  who  promised  to  support  the  measure  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 
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In  the  year  1788,  Bishop  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  succeeded  Bishop 
K^ilgoiir,  as  Primus  of  the  Episcopal  College ;  and  no  election  could 
have  been  more  fortunate  for  the  church,  at  this  particular  crisis,  than 
that  which  placed  Bishop  Skinner  at  its  head.  He  immediately  dis- 
played his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  apostolical  order,  by  not  only 
organizing  the  affairs  of  his  own  diocese  of  iVberdeen,  but  also  by  pro- 
moting that  harmony  throughout  the  church  which  was  the  harbinger 
of  its  present  consolidation  and  prosperity.  At  the  period,  however, 
when  the  Scottish  prelates  had  resolved  to  petition  Parliament,  the 
King's  alarming  indisposition  delayed  for  a  time  all  business  except 
that  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  State.  But  his  Majesty's 
recovery  in  the  following  year  removed  the  national  anxiety,  and 
called  forth  many  loyal  addresses  of  congratulation,  among  which  was 
one  from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  In  1789,  the  draught  of  a 
bill  of  relief  was  prepared  by  Bishop  Skinner,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas ;  and,  immediately  after  Easter,  that  pre- 
late, along  with  Bishops  Abernethy  Drummond,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Strachan,  of  Brechin,  proceeded  to  London,  furnished  with  the  most 
ample  recommendations  from  Scotland  to  numerous  members  of  the  - 
legislature. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  follow  out  all  the  minute  transactions 
connected  with  this  important  mission  of  the  Scottish  Bishops.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  state   that,  after  various  delays,  annoyances,  and   a 
most  voluminous  correspondence,  on  the  part  of  various  noble  and 
distinguished  individuals,  that  great  object  was  accomplished  in   1792, 
which  gave  security  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal   church.     This  Act, 
which  repealed  all  previous  Acts,  makes  it  imperative  that  every  epis- 
copal clergyman  in  Scotland  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  usual  oaths 
in  ordinary  manner,  as  also  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  produce  certificates,  from  the  proper  officer,  of  his  having 
so  qualified  himself,  to  the  clerk  of  the  shire,  stewartry,  or  borough, 
wherein  his  chapel  is  situated,  that  he  may  make  proper  entries  of  the 
same,  and  also  deliver  two  attested  copies  of  such  certificates,  to  be 
affixed  outside  of  the  said  chapel  (or  meeting -house,  as  it  is  termed), 
and  in  some  conspicuous   place    within  the   same.     The   penalties 
for  offending  in  any  of  these  premises  are   a  fine   of  20/.   for  the 
first  offence,  and  for  the  second,  suspension  from  officiating  for  three 
years.  It  provides  and  enacts  that,  at  some  time  during  divine  service, 
the  King  and  royal  family  shall  be  prayed  for  by  name,  as  directed  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  penalties  for  offending  are 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  clause.    It  repeals  all  the  laws  relating  to 
the  laity,  provided  they  resort  to  chapels  properly  qualified;  otherwise 
they  are  precluded,  as  before,  fi'om  exercising  their  civil  privileges, 
and  rendered  liable  to  several  penalties,  by  way  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  two  years,  if  they  be  present  twice  in  the  same  year  at 
Divine  Service  in  any  episcopal  chapel  or  meeting-house  in  Scotland, 
whereof  the  pastor  or  minister  shall  not  pray  or  express  words  for  his 
Majesty  by  name,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  for  all  the  royal  family 
in  the  manner  before  directed. 

There  is  one  clause,  however,  which  materially  affects  the  Scottish 
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episcopal  clergy.  The  Act  provides  and  enacts  tliat  "  No  such  pastor 
or  minister  of  any  order  shall  be  capable  of  taking  any  benefice, 
curacy,  or  spiritual  function,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tw^eed, 
or  of  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  either  the  same,  where 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  now  by  law  established,  is 
used,  unless  he  shall  have  been  lawfully  ordained  by  some  bishop  of 
the  church  of  England  or  of  Ireland."  How  far  this  clause  was  expe- 
dient in  its  present  state,  we  shall  not  now  determine,  but,  perhaps, 
some  exceptions  might  have  been  introduced  which  would  have 
removed  the  distinction  w^hich  it  makes  between  the  two  churches. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  view  of  the  present  political  state  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this  brief  sketch  all 
those  distinguished  individuals  in  England  who  exerted  themselves  on 
that  occasion  in  behalf  of  their  humble  sister  church  in  Scotland. 
While  the  conduct  of  her  owm  bishops  and  influential  laity  is  duly  appre- 
ciated and  venerated,  the  gratitude  which  the  Scottish  episcopalians 
cherish  to  such  men  as  Archbishop  Moore,  Bishops  Horsley,  Bagot, 
and  other  prelates,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gaskin,  the  late  WiUiam  Stevens, 
Esq.,  and  the  present  Justice  Sir  James  Park,  can  never  be  forgotten 
or  effaced.  Most  of  those  who  then  advocated  the  cause  of  primitive 
order  and  truth  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  they  have 
left  behind  them  memorials  which  are  worthy  of  all  veneration — 
though  dead,  they  yet  speak,  and  call  upon  us  to  be  followers  of  those 
who  through  faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  promises. 

f  To  be  continued,  j 
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Mr.  Kettlewell  took  orders  in  167o,  remaining  in  college;  but,  on 
commencing  M.A.,  in  1677,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  set  liis  hand  to 
the  plough,  and,  in  every  way  open  to  him,  bring  his  education  to 
bear  on  the  important  purposes  of  the  sacred  office.  He  first  set 
himself  to  compose  a  course  of  about  one  hundred  sermons,  adapted 
for  the  coimtry,  that  when  he  undertook  the  cure  of  souls,  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  its  active  duties  by  having  all  these  to  prepare.  One 
of  the  first  sermons  which  he  preached  at  Oxford,  was  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  1678,  he  composed  his  first  work,  entitled 
"  The  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience."  He  was  then  only  in  his 
27th  year,  and  the  work  was  begun  and  finished  betv\-een  Clmstmas 
and  Easter.  It  was  well  received,  and  gained  for  him  considerable 
repute.  His  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Hicks,  prevailed  with  liim  to 
dedicate  it  to  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  hope  (on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Hicks)  that  that  prelate  would  give  the  author  some  ap- 
pointment in  or  about  the  metropolis,  where  his  admirable  talents 
might  occupy  a  larger  sphere.  The  work  accordingly  appeared  with 
this  dedication  in  1681 ;  but  he  never  received  either  preferment  or 
notice  from  the  Bishop.   The  reputation,  however,  which  he  acquired 
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by  the  book  had  no  small  effect  on  his  future  prospects.  To  this  he 
owed  his  recommendation  into  the  Bedford  family  soon  after;  it 
assisted  much  in  obtaining  for  him  the  vicarage  of  Coleshill ;  and  it 
gained  him  the  aifection  of  her  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  He 
now  quitted  college  to  accept  an  appointment  offered  to  him  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Bedford,  as  her  chaplain,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
more  service  to  religion  than  he  possibly  could  in  college.  His  hopes, 
however,  and  his  plans  were  alike  defeated  by  the  pubHc  distiu-bances 
which  arose,  and  the  troubles  they  occasioned  to  this  noble  family  in 
particular.  These  prevented  his  continuance  in  it.  On  quitting  it, 
he  appears  to  have  visited  his  friends  and  relatives  in  Yorkshire, 
probably  to  confer  with  them  as  to  his  plans  and  prospects,  when  an 
event  occurred  by  which  the  Head  of  the  church  opened  to  him  a  way 
for  the  full  exercise  of  his  ministry,  on  which  his  heart  was  bent,  in  a 
manner  little  expected  by  him.  The  vicarage  of  Coleshill,  in  War- 
wickshire, became  vacant.  The  patron.  Lord  Digby,  was  one  of  the 
"  few  who  think  a  cure  of  souls  too  great  a  trust  to  be  given  upon  any 
other  consideration  than  pure  merits  He  felt  it  an  imperative  duty 
upon  him  to  be  faithful  to  that  trust,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  that 
God  would  direct  him  to  a  person  every  way  qualified  for  the  charge, 
and  one  who  would  also  be  a  constant  friend  and  monitor  to  himself 
in  the  various  difficulties  of  his  spiritual  life,  throughout  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  ; — a  purpose  for  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that  more  of 
the  noble  and  the  mighty  desired  the  services  of  the  Christian  pastor. 
With  these  views  and  feelings,  Lord  Digby  offered  the  living  first  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawlett;  but  he,  thinking  it  not  right  to  quit  his  present 
post,  declined  the  offer,  and  recommended  Mr.  Kettle  well  as  a  proper 
person,  though  an  entire  stranger  to  his  Lordship.  To  support  this 
recommendation,  Mr.  Rawlett  referred  to  Mr.  Kettlewell's  book,  which 
his  Lordship  read,  and  soon  determined  upon  Mr.  Kettle  well  for  the 
vicar  of  Coleshill,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.  Mr* 
Kettlewell  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  receiving  Lord  Digby's  letter  5 
but  the  offer  being  made  so  freely  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  and  so 
entirely  without  seeldng  on  his,  he  considered  it  to  be  the  call  of 
Providence,  and  therefore  at  once  accepted  of  it,  and  was  inducted 
into  the  benefice  on  the  10th  of  December,  1682.* 

Mr.  Kettlewell  entered  on  his  duties  at  Coleshill  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, encouragement,  and  responsibility .  He  conscientiously  and  ear- 
nestly considered  those  duties  as  the  end  of  all  that  course  of  study 
he  had  gone  through,  and  to  which  every  talent,  natural  or  acquired, 
with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  his  education,  were  to  be  strictly 
devoted.  He  was  now  in  his  30th  year — the  very  season  for  activity, 
labour,  and  usefulness ;  and  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  run  to  waste.  His 
parochial  labours  were  these  : — He  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  and 
once  on  the  occasional  holidays  enjoined.  In  Lent,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  catechetical  instruction  for  the  children  and  yoimger  mem- 

*  In  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  times,  it  may  be  here  observed  that 
soon  after  this  the  patron  most  munificently,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  doubled  the 
preferment  by  restoring  all  the  impropriate  tithes  of  the  parish. 

Vol.  II.— Oc^.  1832.  r 
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bers  of  his  parish,  which  he  continued  for  several  Sundays  after  Lent. 
In  this,  he  required,  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  catechism,  but 
answers  to  many  questions  he  put  to  try  the  understanding,  to  form 
the  heart,  or  to  direct  the  practice.     This  weis  done  by  him  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  during  the  time  of  prayers,  as  appointed  in  the 
rubric ;  and  then,  for  his  sermon  that  afternoon,  he  generally  chose  a 
text  which  led  him  to  the  same  subject  on  which  he  had  just  been 
catechizing ; — a  plan  which  he  found  very  acceptable  to  his  congrega- 
tion a^  well  as  useful  in  his  parish.     For  catechizing,  he  possessed  an 
excellent  talent ;  and  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
practice,  which  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  impress  on  the 
attention  of  his  clerical  brethren.     The  Holy  Communion  he  admi- 
nistered on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Day,  the  Sunday 
after,  Whitsunday,  and  several  times  in  the  year  besides.     Finding 
his  parishioners  very  negligent  in  their  attendance  on  this  holy  ordi- 
nance, he  took  great  pains  to  convince  them  of  their  fault,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  by  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject ;  and  with 
several  he  succeeded.     During  the  first  six  months  after  he  came  to 
Coleshill,    he   frequently   preached  preparation  sermons,  which,  at 
midsummer  following,  he  published  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  entitled 
"A  Help  and  Exhortation  to  Worthy  Communicating."     This  was 
the  second  book  he  published ;  it  w^as  dedicated  to  Lord  Digby.    The 
other  sacrament   (baptism)  he  always  administered  at  church,  unless 
well  assured  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  so.     How  far  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  return  home  with  the  parties  on  these   occasions   nowhere 
appears ;  but  one  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Nelson  too  interesting  to  be 
passed  over: — "I  was  once  with  him,"  says  Mr.  Nelson,  "at  the 
baptizing  of  a  child  where  I  was  godfather.     All  his  discourse  was 
extremely  instructive.     Sometimes  he  would  excite  the  mother  to 
thankfulness  for  her  good  recovery  ;  sometimes  he  would  explain  the 
•baptismal  vow,  and  then  charge  the  parents  to  do  their  part  towards 
making  their  children  true  blessings,  by  giving  them  a  serious  and  vir- 
tuous education.     So  I  suppose,  upon  like  occasions,  this  might  be  his 
usual  practice."    The  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  church  were  religiously 
observed  by  him ;  and,  as  an  useful  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  he 
had  always  prayers  in  the  church  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  visiting  the  sick ;  and,  it  being  in   his  power,   he 
assisted  them  with  temporal  relief  as  well  as  spiritual  counsel ;  always 
having  by  him  some  common  and  approved  medicines  for  ordinary 
cases,  which  he  supplied  the  poor  with,  according  to  their  need.     He 
failed  neither  to  pray  over  these  for  a  blessing  nor  to  make  use  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  to   instil  heavenly  instruction.     In  liis  daily 
intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  he  never  met  the  young  without 
reminding  them  of  their  duty ;  nor  those  who  deserved  it,  without  re- 
proving them  with  great  plainness  of  speech ;  and  not  seldom  was  he 
to  be  found  exercising  the  pecuUar  talent  he  possessed  for  arbitration  and 
peace-making,   which  in  him  was  equally  conspicuous  and  sought 
after.     Frequent  applications  of  this  nature  were  made  to  him,  and  he 
was  generally  successful.  This  gained  him  both  esteem  and  popularity; 
and,  though  no  temper  could  be  further  from  the  itch  for  popularity 
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than  Iiis,  his  mmistry  was  thus  rendered  doubly  acceptable  to  his 
parishioners,  as  thus  being  in  more  sense  than  one  "  a  minister  of 
reconciliation'  among  them.  He  hkewise  distributed  books  of  religion 
and  devotion  among  all  the  poor  families  of  the  place,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  all  were  supplied  with  Bibles  and  other  books  suited  to 
their  respective  wants.  Happy  is  the  church  when  her  ministers  give 
such  a  bright  example  of  ministerial  diligence !  abounding  in  such 
conscientious,  active,  and  zealous,  while,  at  the  same  time,  canonically 
regular  exertions.  One  thing  is  morally  certain,  and  has  been  proved 
in  a  thousand  cases,  that  if  a  clergyman  would  succeed  in  his  ministry, 
he  must  be  at  least  a  laborious  man,  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
No  ground  can  be  cultivated  without  both  pains  and  toil ;  least  of  all  the 
human  heart  and  conduct — the  moral  soil  of  an  unthinking  population. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1683,  Mr.  Kettlewell  resigned  his 
fellowship  at  Lincoln  College,  having  held  it  eight  years  and  four 
months.  He  then  took  leave  of  Oxford,  and  settled  altogether  on  his 
vicarage;  content  to  consider  himself  fixed  there  for  life,  because  he 
was  where  Providence  had  placed  him.  His  whole  employment  now 
was  in  the  duties  of  his  cure, — his  one  aim  to  fulfil  the  apostle's 
charge,  Iv  rovroig  'itrOi,  making  them  the  chief  both  pleasure  and 
business  of  his  life.  But  though  so  highly  esteemed  and  reverenced 
by  the  respectable  part  of  his  parish,  he  did  not  escape  reproach. 
Constantly  speaking  the  truth,  and  boldly  rebuking  vice  in  whomso- 
ever he  met  with  it,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should.  He 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  those  who  hated  to  be  reformed,  and  of 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  suiFer  for  righteousness'  sake, — a  testimony 
to  his  worth  by  no  means  the  least  honourable. 

He  was  appointed  to  preach  the  visitation  sermon  two  years  suc- 
cessively ;  the  first  at  Coventry,  on  7th  May,  1684,  from  1  Cor. 
xiv.  12^ — "  Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  church." 
The  Dissenters,  it  would  seem,  were  numerous  at  Coventry^,  and  one 
of  their  most  popular  arguments  was,  that  they  could  edifi/  more 
under  their  own  teachers  than  in  their  parish  churches.  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  lamenting  that  edification,  which,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the 
word,  (oiKo^oixij,  cedificatio,  a  building  up,)  is  the  uniting  of  the 
church,  should,  by  perversion,  be  made  a  pretence  for  divAding  it,  chose 
the  natiu-e  of  edification  for  his  subject.  Having  stated  wherein 
the  edification  of  private  Christians  consists,  he  proceeded  to  shew 
that  the  edification  of  the  whole  church  consists  chiefly  in  the  settled 
peace  and  union  of  all  its  members,  according  to  the  very  derivation  of 
the  word.  Hence  he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  edification  of  the 
whole  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  part  only ;  and  that  individual 
edification  ought  to  arise  from,  be  compatible  with,  and  subservient 
to,  general  edification  ;  that  thus  all  might  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Kettlewell 
did  not  harbour  or  indulge  any  unchristian  spirit  towards  the  Dissenters. 
We  are  told,  "  he  heartily  pitied  their  unhappiness ;  and,  with  all 
gentleness  and  mildness,  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  them  to  return 
to  the  church  they  had  left,  and  to  convince  them  of  their  great  mis- 
take in  rejecting  those  who  were  set  over  them  by  the  appointment  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  regularly  the  care  of  their  souls,  on  pretence 
of  edifying  more  in  separate  congregations  and  by  unauthorized 
teachers."  His  second  visitation  sermon  was  preached  at  Coleshill, 
in  August,  1685,  from  Matt.  xxii.  21 ;  a  text  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
the  times.  Great  alarm  prevailed  through  the  kingdom  from  appre- 
hensions that  the  king  intended  to  re-establish  popery,  and  the  high 
way  to  popularity  was  to  preach  against  popery.  Mr.  Kettlewell,  how- 
ever, took  occasion  to  preach  more  constantly  and  earnestly  the  duties 
of  common  Cliristianity,  such  as  reliance  on  Providence — simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity — fidelity — perseverance — and  the  benefits  which  the 
church  makes  by  sufferings,  recommending  Christianity  to  his  people 
as  a  passive  religion,  and  enjoining  on  them  a  meek  and  passive  spirit. 
'*  He  exhorted  them  to  a  religious  loyalty  and  a  Christian  subjection, 
so  a^  neither  to  let  the  pretence  of  religion  make  them  bad  subjects, 
nor  the  pretence  of  loyalty  lead  them  to  embrace  the  king's  errors  in 
reUgion  ;  and,  while  they  shewed  themselves  hearty  and  steady  Pro- 
testants, at  the  same  time  approve  themselves  both  good  subjects  and 
good  Christians." 

At  this  crisis,  some  of  his  married  brethren  feelingly  expressed  to 
him  their  fears  of  popery,  and  of  their  being  turned  out  of  their  livings 
should  it  be  re-established.  He  replied  by  pointing  out  to  them  the 
folly  of  all  tempoi-al  regard  in  matters  of  duti/f  especially  in  those  en- 
trusted with  the  ministry  of  religion ;  and  he  recommended  to  them 
instead  a  lively  and  steadfast  dependence  on  the  providence  of  God, 
and  an  acquiescence  in  the  just  and  wise  will  of  Him  who  is  King  of 
kings.  He  reminded  them  of  the  examples  of  primitive  martyrs  and 
confessors  as  the  true  method  of  preserving  the  church  as  well  as  their 
own  interests,  according  to  that  scripture,  "  Whosoever  will  save  his 
life,  &c."  Mark  viii.  35.  To  all  this,  an  obvious  objection  was 
returned — that  he  was  single,  and,  therefore,  not  so  sensible  on  this 
point  as  those  who  had  a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for.  To  this 
objection  Mr.  Kettlewell  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  and  conclusive 
reply,  by  placing  himself  in  their  circumstances.  He  resolved  to  choose 
a  companion,  and  thus  shew  to  every  one  how  little  those  fears  and 
jealousies  affected  him.  He  selected,  entirely  for  her  sober  and 
religious  mind,  a  lady  who  had  been  prepossessed,  before  their  intro- 
duction to  each  other,  in  his  favour  by  reading  his  first  work.  Miss 
Jane  Lybb,  daughter  of  Anthony  Lybb,  Esq.,  of  Hard  wick,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitchurch.  They  were  married  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of 
October,  1685.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered on  that  day  purposely  that  they  might  communicate,  according 
to  the  pious  recommendation  of  our  church,  subjoined  to  the  Service. 
Thus  marriage — with  most  a  mere  worldly  rite — with  some  a  carnal 
one — by  many  gone  through  scarcely  with  common  decency — was 
w^ith  Mr.  Kettlewell  a  holy  rite,  sealed  with  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  thus  did  religion  enter  into  all  the  ways 
and  doings  of  this  good  man,  conforming  himself  to  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept (Colos.  iii.  17),  "Whatsoever  we  do  in  word  or  deed,  &c."  This 
is  practical  and  Christian  piety.  Tlie  blessing  of  God  rested  on  the 
new  state  on  which  he  had  thus  piously  entered,  and  we  may  now  see 
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in  him  tlie  Christian  husband,  master,  and  householder.  Towards 
Mrs.  Kettlewell  he  was  tenderly  affectionate.  In  his  family  worship, 
morning  and  evening,  she  usually  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  which 
he  then  explained  to  her  and  the  servants  in  a  familiar  manner,  such 
as  might  lead  them  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  prepare  them  for 
approaching  the  throne  of  grace  "with  reverence  and  godly  fear." 
From  the  time  his  servants  came  to  him,  he  took  care  to  instruct  them 
in  their  duty; — to  persuade  them  to  frequent  the  Lord's  Supper, 
bestowing  some  pains  to  prepare  them  for  it ; — to  enjoin  upon  them 
the  practice  of  private  prayer,  as  well  as  regular  attendance  at  church ; 
— to  warn  them  against  lying  and  other  vices  to  which  servants  are 
most  liable;  and  to  give  them  right  notions  of  religion,  that  they  might 
approve  themselves  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  servants  for 
Christ's  sake.  His  usual  dinner  hour  was  one ;  and,  far  from  being  a 
man  given  to  appetite,  his  temperance  was  remarkable,  and  his  rule, 
both  at  his  own  table  and  at  that  of  others,  was,  to  partake  of  what 
was  set  before  him,  asking  no  questions  and  making  no  observation, 
except  of  moderation  and  thankfulness.  His  justice  and  punctuality, 
with  all  who  had  pecuniary  dealings  with  him,  deserve  record  as  a 
pattern  of  that  wise  and  prudential  management  of  domestic  expenses 
which  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  insuring  easy  circumstances  even 
with  a  very  limited  income, — a  piece  of  wisdom  of  more  importance 
to  none  than  a  numerous  class  of  the  clergy.  It  was  his  constant 
practice  to  'pay  for  every  thing  when  he  hought  it,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
he  kept  a  sum  of  money  by  him.  None  had  to  come  to  him  twice 
for  their  money ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  his  servant  sold  his  horses  or 
cows,  he  gave  that  servant  a  strict  charge  to  tell  the  buyers  all  their 
faults.  His  hospitality  and  benevolence  were  not  less.  "  He  did 
justly ;  he  loved  mercy."  At  Christmas,  he  always  gave  away  several 
bushels  of  wheat  among  the  poor ;  two  or  three  poor  widows,  with 
the  clerk,  partook  of  his  Sunday  dinner ;  and,  at  Christmas,  if  he 
invited  none  else,  he  was  sure  to  entertain  his  poorer  neighbours.  Of 
his  money  also  he  was  very  liberal. 

Much  political  agitation  at  this  time  prevailed  through  the  kingdom, 
and  his  own  parish  did  not  escape  the  contagion.  He  saw  many 
whose  zeal  in  public  matters  he  thought  outran  their  knowledge ;  and 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  pernicious  principles  which  were  abroad. 
It  grieved  him  that  in  the  things  of  God  many  were  embracing 
shadows  for  substance,  and  shewing  more  zeal  for  certain  empty  and 
unprofitable  notions  than  for  all  the  grand  and  important  truths  of 
religion.  And,  as  for  the  matters  of  the  king,  he  deeply  lamented  that 
many  had  brought  themselves  to  question  every  thing  that  was  in 
favour  of  the  government,  to  delight  in  laying  out  the  grievances  of 
the  state,  to  put  remote  and  imagined  cases  in  bar  of  present  and  un- 
questionable duties,  and  to  avow  principles  tending  inevitably  to 
unsettle  any  state  or  any  constitution,  and  even  justify  rebellion.  Mr. 
Kettlewell  endeavoured  to  quench  the  fire  that  was  kindling;  and,  the 
better  to  succeed  in  that  as  well  as  in  his  commissions  of  private  re- 
conciliation, he  pointedly  pressed  a  frequent  attendance  on  that  feast 
of  charity,  the  Lord's  Supper.     To  the  parties,  he  would  represent  it 
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as  our  Redeemer's  last  command,  and  as  a  league  of  love  and  friend- 
ship among  all  Christians ;  a  table  where  men  professed  to  meet  in 
peace  and  charity ;  a  solemn  act  of  confederation  with  Christ  and  with 
all  who  are  Christ's.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  bring  them  to  a  right 
sense  of  this,  little  more  was  required  to  quiet  their  minds,  expel 
jealousies,  make  friends  of  enemies,  and  restore  miity  and  concord.  It 
was  a  somewhat  ciirious  anomaly  belonging  to  this  period,  that, 
though  but  a  few  years  before  an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  of  having  a  design  to  bring  in 
popery,  which  imputed  design  was  alleged  as  the  chief  motive  of  the 
Dissenters  in  separating  themselves  from  the  Church  of  England  ;  now, 
when  this  accusation  was  proved  to  be  gratuitous  and  false  by  so  many 
of  the  clergy  \\Titing  and  preaching  against  popery,  those  very  men 
who  had  raised  the  outcry  were  themselves  the  first  to  join  hands  with 
popery  agamst  the  Church  of  England,  and  favour  those  whom  they 
had  just  before  exclaimed  against.  The  anomaly  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Mr.  Kettle  well's  days;  it  was  not  the  only  time  in  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  make  the  Church  of  England,  firmly  holding 
the  golden  mean  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  the  scape-goat 
and  sacrifice  of  the  times.  The  Church  of  England,  however,  had 
seldom  been  more  flourishing ;  the  things  intended  for  her  fall  became 
to  her  an  occasion  of  increase ;  she  became  more  powerful  by  the 
opposition  made  against  her,  and  grew  by  the  favours  indulged  to  her 
adversaries.  The  number  of  converts  to  popery  was  very  inconsider- 
able, whilst,  for  every  one  lost  to  the  Established  Church,  ten  at  least, 
it  was  thought,  were  added  to  it ;  for  great  numbers  of  the  Dissenters 
were  brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  learned 
writings  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  Mr.  Kettlewell  took  occasion  to 
exhort  his  brethren  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dissenters  on  the  other, 
that,  laying  aside  party  feeling,  they  should  unite  their  endeavours  to 
build  together  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  maintain- 
ing the  bond  of  catholic  charity,  and  should  study  every  one  to  excel 
therein  for  the  edifying  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  And  for  this 
purpose  he  thought  the  Church  of  England  afforded  sufficient  means, 
whether  she  were  supported  or  not  by  the  civil  power ;  for  to  him  it 
was  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  outward  supports,  on  which  she 
had  hitherto  leaned,  began  to  be  withdrawn,  she  began  to  flourish 
more  than  ever  since  the  Reformation  ; — a  very  satisfactory  proof 
of  a  true  church.  Nor  was  this  the  hasty  conclusion  of  his  own 
partiahties.  He  gathered  it  from  the  better  observance  of  her 
rites  and  ceremonies, — from  a  greater  uniformity  in  her  worship, — 
fi-om  the  fulness  of  the  churches, — from  the  frequency  of  her  com- 
munions,- and  the  number  of  her  communicants, — from  the  accession 
of  proselytes, — and,  above  all,  from  a  more  serious  concern  for 
religion  in  the  generality  of  her  members.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Church  of  Rome  gained  nothing  by  her  new  allies,  for  all  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  such  a  conjunction,  and  how 
little  it  was  to  the  credit  of  those  concerned  in  it. 

About  the  latter  end  of  J  68(5,  Mr.  Kettlewell  \\Tote  his  work  entitled 
"The  Practical  Believers,"  intended  by  liim  to  complete  his  first 
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work,  "The  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience,"  and  with  it  to  form 
a  body  of  divinity  for  the  instruction  and  use  of  plain  Christians. 
He  wished  to  oppose  the  ton-ent  of  the  times  by  instructing  his  flock 
in  the  leading  and  governing  notions  of  the  Christian  faith ;  teaching 
them  to  make  that  faith  a  governing  grace  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases, 
to  distinguish  the  foundation  from  the  superstructure,  and  to  keep  in 
the  communion  of  the  cathohc  church  by  holding  fast  the  truth  in 
simplicity,  without  running  into  the  errors  of  particular  persons  or 
societies.  This  he  thought  the  most  safe  and  powerful,  as  well  as 
inoffensive  way  of  wTiting  for  the  Established  Religion,  against 
Dissenters  of  even  opposite  communions  now  confederated  together. 
The  work  was  published  hy  license  in  February,  1687.  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  before  his  death,  revised  it  with  great  care ;  and,  with  his  im- 
provements, it  was  republished  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  May,  1712.  It  is  in 
the  catechetical  form,  and  worthy  of  being  placed  first  among  Mr. 
Kettlewell's  writings.  He  powerfully  urges  this  argument — that, 
though  the  speculative  infidel  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
judgment,  yet  the  practical  unbeliever — the  man  who  professes  to  know 
God,  but  in  works  denies  him — must  expect  more  severe  condemnation, 
because  he  must  stand  convicted  by  the  light  in  his  own  mind,  and 
because  in  his  disobedience  he  did  violence  to  those  principles  which 
he  professed  to  entertain  as  divine. 

The  times  now  became  very  tempestuous,  and  the  troubles  that 
attended  the  revolution  hastened  on.  Mr.  Kettlewell  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  opinions  he  had  first  espoused,  and  to  which  he  considered 
himself  to  have  subscribed  when  inducted  into  Coleshill.  He  there- 
fore continued  to  preach,  "  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king;"  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  no  government  can  be  safe  while  its  subjects  disown  this  principle. 
He  said  he  thought  it  a  great  preservation  to  be  kept  by  the  gi'ace  and 
good  providence  of  God  from  the  dangerous  and  mischievous  errors 
of  popery ;  but  he  was  for  keeping  out  popery  only  hy  orthodox  tenets 
and  true  Christian  practices ;  and  any  departure  from  good  practice 
and  from  moral  honesty  and  justice,  whether  by  papist  or  protestant, 
he  deemed  as  scandalous,  and  thought  would  prove  as  fatal,  as  any 
departure  in  faith  and  devotion ;  and,  pursuing  this  course,  he  was  not 
anxious  as  to  an  event  which  was  in  the  secret  of  Providence. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  the  tide  ran  high  against  Mr. 
Kettlewell  and  his  doctrines,  in  common  with  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  still  conscientiously  maintained  \\\q  same.  Mr.  Kettlewell  had 
been  so  prudent  and  circumspect  hitherto,  that  even  the  turbulent  and 
malicious  could  not  until  now  firid  aught  against  him ;  and  now  he 
was  censured  for  doing  what  he  thought  his  indispensable  duty. 
Attempts  were  made  to  instigate  the  soldiery  against  him,  as  they 
passed  through  Coleshill  on  their  rout  to  Ireland,  the  seat  of  war. 
Mr.  Kettlewell  still  persisted  in  preaching  against  riots,  and  absolutely 
condemning  all  pretences  for  resistance  against  the  sovereign  powers, 
whether  from  love  to  rehgion,  or  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  of  legal 
rights  and  liberties,  believing  that  in  so  doing  he  only  conformed  to 
the  articles,  canons,  homilies,  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  king's  injunctions,  and  his  Metropolitan's  directions. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  primate  and  eight  bishops,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  rlerg;)^,  refusing  the  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  deprived  of  their  several  preferments,  and  a  lamentable  schism 
in  the  Church  of  England  was  the  direct  unavoidable  consequence. 
It  was  a  point  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  both  to  religion  and 
the  individuals  concerned,  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  took  much  pains  to  be 
satisfied  upon  it.  Indeed,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
act  with  precipitation  or  in  ignorance,  much  less  to  betray  his  prin- 
ciples or  act  against  his  conscience.  Space  will  not  allow  any  detail 
of  the  views  he  took  of  the  matter,  and  the  arguments  he  combated 
and  held  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  none  of  the  many,  the 
intricate,  or  the  convenient  arguments  on  either  side  escaped  him. 
He  examined  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  studied  it  thoroughly,  and 
took  a  journey  to  London  to  satisfy  himself  before  he  fully  and  finally 
made  up  his  mind.  His  first  purpose  was — not  to  quit  that  post  in 
which  God  had  placed  him,  but  on  what  should  appear  to  him  most 
solid  and  convincing  evidence  of  a  heavenly  call  to  leave  it,  and  to 
take  up  that  cross  of  Christ  then  set  before  him.  This  continued  to 
be  his  purpose  the  whole  time  he  was  pondering  the  matter.  He  came, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  of  choosing  to  siiffer  deprivation  rather 
than  ofier  the  least  force  to  his  conscience,  or  tempt  the  good  Spirit 
of  God  to  leave  him  by  any  condescensions  or  compliances  which  he 
felt  he  was  not  able  to  justify  before  both  God  and  man. 

A  period  being  thus  put  to  Mr.  Kettlewell' s  parochial  ministrations 
and  labours,  he  returned  to  the  fi-equent  employment  of  his  pen  :  he 
did  not,  however,  lay  aside  his  function  as  far  as  its  duties  were 
practicable.  He  read  prayers  twice  every  day,  (most  probably  in  his 
own  house,)  with  the  addition  of  sermons  on  Sundays ;  and  every 
first  Sunday  of  the  month  and  on  the  great  holydays  he  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Much  public  odium  and  scandal  were  cast  upon 
the  non-jurors,  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  first  addressed  himself  to  some 
means  for  removing  them,  and  for  supporting  himself  and  his  suffer- 
ing brethren  under  their  reproach.  He  began  by  writing  in  defence 
of  his  practice.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he  finished  a 
work  entitled,  "  Christian  Prudence  or  rehgious  Wisdom,  not  degene- 
rating into  irreligious  craftiness  in  trying  times;"  and  soon  after  another, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christianity  a  doctrine  of  the  Cross ;  or  Passive 
Obedience  under  any  pretended  invasion  of  legal  rights  and  liberties." 
The  latter  treatise  is  a  discussion  of  the  validity,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
plea  of  legal  rights  authorising  resistance.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  arguments,  his  exhibition  in  this  book  of  Christian  suffering, 
faith,  patience,  constancy  and  heroism,  is  extremely  nervous,  beauti- 
ful, and  edifying. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  next  took  up  the  pen  of  the  controversialist  against 
Dr.  Wm.  Sherlock,  in  a  work  entitled,  "The  Duty  of  Allegiance 
settled  upon  its  true  grounds,  according  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  church  ;  in  answer  to  a  late  book  of  Dr.  Wm.  Sher- 
lock, Master  of  the  Temple,  &c.  &c."  This  was  printed  early  in 
1691.  In  April,  1692,  he  finished  another — "Of  Christian  commu- 
nion to  be  kept  on  in  the  Unity  of  Christ's  Church,  and  among  the 
professors  of  Truth  and  Holiness.    And  of  the  obligations  both  of 
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faithful  Pastors  to  administer  orthodox  and  holy  offices,  and  of  faith- 
ful people  to  communicate  in  the  same.  Fitted  for  persecuted  or 
divided  or  corrupt  states  of  chiu-ches,  &c.  &c."  This  was  presented 
to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  honoured  with  his  approval. 

On  Mr.  Kettlewell's  settHng  in  London,  he  was  applied  to  by 
several  to  resolve  their  doubts  on  some  of  the  nicer  points  in  this 
question,  which  he  did,  partly  by  letter,  partly  viva  voce.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  we  find  him  making  use  of  an  amanuensis.  Long 
study  and  intense  application  were  now  beginning  to  shake  his 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  and  make  sensible  inroads  upon  his 
health.  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  also,  when  he  saw  the 
great  mysteries  of  Christianity  openly  and  contemptuously  attacked 
by  profane  wit  and  learning.  The  Racovian  Catechism  and  some 
of  the  more  celebrated  pieces  of  the  Polonian  brethren  were  in- 
dustriously dispersed;  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  would  fain  have  done 
something  to  oppose  these  enemies  of  catholic  truth ;  but  his  bodily 
vigour  had  sensibly  abated,  and  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  battle. 
With  true  piety  of  mind  he  also  felt  how  much  more  profitably  the 
precious  remnants  of  his  ebbing  life  would  be  employed  in  trying  to 
assist  both  his  own  devotion  and  that  of  others,  with  a  special 
reference  to  "the  last  enemy."  Hence,  in  1694,  he  published,  "  A 
Companion  for  the  Persecuted,''  and  "  A  Companion  for  the  Penitent." 
In  both  these  there  breathes  a  very  rare  spirit  of  deep  piety.  The 
former  was  rather  suited  to  the  then  days  of  the  church;  the  latter 
was  of  a  more  general  character,  and  intended  by  him  as  a  companion 
for  Lent.  It  is  [or  teas — Ed.]  on  the  List  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society.  In  August  following,  he  published  his  work,  "  Death 
made  comfortable,  or  the  way  to  die  well,"  under  a  presage  of  his 
own  approaching  change.  To  which  he  added,  in  the  same  volume, 
"  An  Office  for  the  Sick ;"  and,  "  An  Office  for  Dying  Persons." 
With  his  remaining  strength  he  prepared  for  the  press,  as  a  sequel 
to  the  two  last,  "An  Office  for  Prisoners,"  and  left  it  finished,  to  be 
published  after  his  decease,  which  it  was.  It  was  now  within  about 
six  months  of  his  death :  consumption  was  making  alarming  havoc 
with  his  frame  ;  and  he,  very  sensible  of  it,  began  to  take  his  leave 
of  the  world.  No  longer  able  to  do  more  himself,  he  now  endeavoured 
to  excite  others  who  were  able  and  qualified  to  be  useful  in  their 
generation.  One  of  these  was  the  memorable  Robert  Nelson,  Esq., 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  a  most  intimate  friendship 
subsisted,  having  originated  in  an  acquaintance  made  purely  on  a 
religious  account.  Mr.  Kettlewell  now  very  earnestly  pressed  him 
"  to  exert  himself  generously  ft)r  God,  and  to  write  something  for  the 
honour  of  religion ;"  especially  as  he  thought  a  layman  might  in 
those  times  do  more  good  than  a  clergyman,  as  being  less  interested, 
and  so  less  suspected.  Mr.  Nelson  consented,  and  thus  to  "  good 
Mr.  Kettlewell"  we  owe  that  incomparable  book,  "  The  Companion 
for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England." 

In  the  January  (/.  e.  about  three  months)  before  he  died,  Mr. 
Kettlewell  drew  up  "  A  Model  for  a  Fund  of  Charity  for  the  needy 
suffering  Clergy,"  and  presented  it  to  the  Bishops  of  his  Communion. 

Vol.  IL— -Oc^.  1832.  s 
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Repeated  complaints  having  been  brought  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  that  many  of  the  deprived  clergy  with  their 
iamilies  were  on  the  point  of  starvation,  they  thought  good  to  act 
upon  Mr.  Kettlewell's  model,  and  sent  forth  their  "  Charitable  Re- 
commendation "  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  it.  Government,  how- 
ever, instantly  took  umbrage  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  after  having 
summoned  the  Bishops  and  principal  managers  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  imprisoned  at  least  one  clergyman.  Its  object  was  not, 
however,  entirely  defeated :  many  were  induced  by  it  to  give  to  the 
relief  of  the  conscientious  sufferers  ;  and  as  this  stop  w^as  not  put  to  it 
until  after  Mr.  Kettlewell's  departure,  he  had  all  the  satisfaction  of 
having  proposed  it ; — it  had  laid  long  upon  his  mind,  and  his  last 
hours  were  cheered  by  the  determination  of  the  Bishops  to  act  upon 
it  as  far  as  they  should  be  able ;  for  he  and  Mr.  Nelson  had  proposed 
the  matter  about  a  year  before  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  then  gave  it  very  little  encouragement.  We  cannot 
therefore  but  remark  the  kind  providence  of  his  God  towards  Mr. 
Kettlewell.  Had  it  sped  when  he  first  proposed  it  the  year  before,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that,  notwithstanding  his  inoffensive 
conduct,  it  would  have  involved  him  in  considerable  trouble,  and 
added  affliction  to  his  last  days.  But  his  Heavenly  Father  spared  him 
this  pain.  For  what  reason  we  know  not — nay,  even  without  any 
apparent  reason  —  the  venerable  Bishop  postponed  the  matter  until 
the  good  man  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  the  storms  of  this 
world  could  no  more  blow  upon  him.  He  was  not  only  suffered  to 
depart  in  peace,  ignorant  of  the  opposition  which  should  hereafter 
arise  to  it,  but  even  cheered  with  a  hope,  beyond  his  former  ex- 
pectation, of  its  being  brought  to  good  effect.  So  graciously  does  the 
Supreme  Benefactor  "temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Mr. 
Kettlewell  was  confined  to  his  house  six  months,  and  to  his  chamber 
four  days.  His  one  great  care  now  was  to  be  found  with  his  loins  girded 
about,  and  his  lights  burning,  and  himself  like  unto  those  who  wait 
for  their  Lord.  He  first  literally  "  set  his  house  in  order,"  by  giving 
directions  concerning  all  his  worldly  affairs,  so  particular  as  to 
prevent  his  wife  having  any  trouble  in  them  after  his  decease,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  mistakes.  Then,  in  spiritual  things,  besides  his 
private  devotions,  the  prayers  of  the  church  were  read  to  him  twice 
every  day,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bell.  As  he  had  been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  leave  behind  him  some  declaration  of  his  death-bed  thoughts, 
and  to  authenticate  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Accordingly,  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  1695,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  him 
by  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Norwich,  five  others  com- 
municating with  him :  he  then  read  and  signed  his  declaration  before 
them.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  its  purport  was,  that  he 
"  continued  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  same  things  at  his  death 
which  he  professed,  taught,  and  practised  during  his  life."  He  then 
requested  and  received  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the  same  Bishop, 
in  the  fonn  contained  in  the  "  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick." 
Th^    roMKiuiirH/-  clt'^litccii   (Imvs  of  bis   lif.'   were  spent  in    v<^rv  close, 
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earnest,  and  diligent  preparation  for  his  last  hour.  He  welcomed 
the  harbingers  of  death,  and  took  a  Christian  farewell  of  relatives, 
friends,  servants,  rich  and  poor.  At  this  season  Mr.  Nelson  was 
particularly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Kettlewell,  and  was  much  with  him, 
and  has  left  a  somewhat  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
few  last  days  and  dying  moments  of  his  departing  friend.  On 
Thursday  morning,  11th  April,  1695,  he  apprehended  himself  depart- 
ing, and  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell — "  I  am  now  entering  upon  my  last 
labour.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  is  now  taking  away ; — ^blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  For  I  thank  my  God,  I  am  going  without 
any  distrust,  without  the  least  misgiving,  to  a  place  of  rest,  joy,  and 

everlasting  bliss.     There  is  no  life  like  a  happy  death 

.1  have  some  little  pain  indeed,  but  my  pain  is  nothing 

so  extraordinary  as  my  hopes  ;  for  I  have  earnestly  repented  of  all 
my  sins,  and  verily  believe  that,  through  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
God,  and  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  be  carried 
up  into  Abraham's  bosom."  He  then  made  this  short  prayer — "I  wait, 
O  God,  for  that  everlasting  rest  which  I  want  at  present,  but  shall 
not  long.  I  am  ready  w^hen  thou,  my  God,  callest  for  me,  yet  can 
stay  with  patience  till  thou  pleasest ;  for  thy  time  is  the  best 
time,  and  thy  pleasure  the  best  pleasure."  He  then  desired  the 
*<  Commendatory  Prayer."  His  brother  coming  in,  he  told  him 
wherein  he  had  given  him  offence,  forgave  him  heartily,  and  prayed 
for  him  and  his.  He  proceeded  scrupulously  to  ascertain  from  those 
present  that  he  was  reconciled  to  all.  In  the  afternoon  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Nelson,  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  and  said  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  "  Mr.  Nelson,  'tis  brave  to  go  to  a  place  where  one  can 
enjoy  a  friend  without  fear  of  losing  him;  where  every  thing  is 
agreeable,  because  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  enter ;  where  there  needs 
no  sun  to  shine,  forasmuch  as  God  is  the  light  of  that  place,  and 
every  saint  is  a  star  ;  each  one's  bliss  is  felt  by  every  blessed  inhabitant, 
and  happiness  is  dispensed  by  a  blessed  circulation."  He  added 
something  more  about  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  was  lost  by  the 
lowness  of  his  voice.  After  calling  Mrs.  Kettlewell  to  him,  and 
thanking  her  exceedingly  for  her  attentions,  he  said  to  her,  "  Child, 
trust  God  with  thyself.  I  trust  him  with  thee  freely.  God's  provi- 
dence is  the  best  protection,  and  there  is  no  such  way  to  engage  his  good 
providence  as  by  trusting  him^  The  end  now  quickly  came  ;  ex- 
hausted nature,  unequal  to  another  effort,  sank  on  a  sudden :  the 
next  morning  (April  12th),  being  raised  up  to  take  some  chocolate 
for  refreshment,  he  expired  in  a  moment  in  that  posture. 

"  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  ! 
When  sinks  the  weary  soul  to  rest ! 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes! 
How  gently  heaves  th'  expiring  breast ! 

So  fades  the  summer  cloud  away  ; 
So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er  ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day  ; 
So  dies  a  wave  upon  the  shore. 

Life's  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies  ; 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 

'  How  blest  the  righteous  when  lie  dies  !'  " — BAnuAULD. 
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His  funeral  rites  were  solemnized  on  loth  April,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Ken,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  read  the  Burial 
Service  and  the  whole  Evening  Service  in  his  episcopal  habits.  The 
good  Bishop  officiated  at  his  own  request,  in  the  stead  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  from  a  particular  respect  to 
Mr.  Kettlewell's  pious  memory.  He  was  interred  in  the  parish 
church  of  All- Hallows,  Barking,  near  the  Tower,  in  the  same  grave 
where  Archbishop  Laud  was  before  interred,  within  the  communion 
rails.  Near  the  place  is  a  neat  marble  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  widow. 

The  preamble  of  Mr.  Kettlewell's  last  will  contains  a  most  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  delightful  exposition  of  his  Christian  mind  and  faith. 
Among  others  are  these  words,  "  I  have  always  lived  upon  thy 
goodness,  O  my  dear  God ;  I  have  ever  met  it,  both  in  my  suc- 
cesses and  in  my  disappointments,  in  my  comforts  and  in  my 
afflictions,  and  in  all  the  accidents  and  providential  orderings  through 
all  the  moments  of  my  hfe.  I  have  ever  found  thy  word  a  sure 
word,  and  thy  promises  true  and  steadfast,  and  have  fully  proved 
and  experienced  thy  paternal  care  and  tenderness,  &c.  And  this 
I  do  gladly  and  thankfully  publish  at  my  death  to  thy  glory  and 
praise."  How  in-esistibly  and  dehghtfully  these  words  remuid  us 
of  that  sweet,  filial,  happy  spirit  of  adoption  with  which  he  set 
out  in  life,  which  never  seems  to  have  left  him,  but  to  have  marked 
his  temper  to  the  end.  And  for  this,  it  must  be  here  repeated,  he 
was  indebted,  under  God,  to  early  maternal  instruction.  In  the  same 
will,  he  has  left,  in  very  affectionate  terms,  a  high  character  of 
Mrs.  Kettlewell,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  patrimonial  estate  of 
Low  Fields,  near  Brompton,  as  her  jointure  for  life.  This  is  men- 
tioned to  shew  the  happy  results  and  termination  of  a  maniage 
imdertaken  in  the  fear  of  God,  solemnized  in  the  devoutest  manner, 
and  entered  into  with  a  special  trust  in  the  conduct  and  care  of  a 
gracious  Providence. 

The  last  named  estate,  which  was  his  birth-place,  he  made  a  settle- 
ment of,  after  the  decease  of  his  widow,  upon  the  Poor  of  North- 
allerton and  Brompton,  for  ever.  He  had  from  other  sources  re- 
membered his  relatives,  friends,  and  dependents.  Having  done  this, 
he  thought  he  had  liberty  to  do  something  for  himself:  for  so  he 
spake  of  what  he  gave  to  pious  or  charitable  purposes.  As  God 
had  not  blessed  him  with  children  of  his  own,  he  gladly  adopted  the 
poor  members  of  Christ  to  be  heirs  of  his  paternal  inheritance ;  and, 
lar  from  repining  at  the  want  of  issue,  he  thanked  God  for  the 
opportunity  thus  put  into  his  hands  of  testifying  his  love  and 
devotion  towards  Him.  The  estate  contauis  "  by  estimation  four 
oxgangs  or  eighty  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less ;"  and  the  proceeds 
are  annually  to  be  laid  out  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  ways : 
the  purchase  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c. — Physic  for  the  Sick — 
Clothes — Schooling — Binding  Apprentice — Settuig  him  up  when  he 
has  served  it — or  maintaining  a  Youth  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
The  first  distribution  of  the  proceeds  bears  date  in  1719.  Mrs.  Ket- 
tlew^ell  therefore  probably  survived  her  husband  about  twenty-three 
years. 
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The  solitary  traveller  who  visits  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  shrine, 
although  his  object  be  not  that  of  the  pilgTim  of  old,  must  be  destitute 
of  all  interest  in  the  early  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
if  he  do  not  feel  his  spii'it  quickened  when  the  remains  of  the  once 
holy  fane,  with  which  so  many  pious  traditions  are  associated,  first 
breaks  on  his  view.  If  this  be  so  when  the  ruin  is  surrounded  by 
modern  edifices,  and  the  bustling  noisy  crowds  of  a  populous  city, 
how  much  more  intense  must  the  feeling  be  when,  after  traversing 
some  vast  solitude,  he  finds  the  object  of  his  search  buried  amidst 
the  wildest  and  most  sublime  features  of  nature,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  Uving  man. 

There  can  be  but  few  places  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  these 
remarks  than  the  desolate  city  of  Glendaloch — once  so  holy  and 
renowned,  but  now  possessing  only  the  perishing  ruins  of  its  churches, 
without  even  the  fi*agment  of  a  single  civil  or  mihtary  edifice 
remaining. 

Having  traversed  a  country  which  is  sometimes  rich,  fertile,  and 
beautiful,  sometimes  wild  and  mountainous,  the  traveller  at  length 
finds  himself  entering  a  narrow  valley, — dreary,  savage,  and  grand. 
He  has  arrived  at  a  bridge  which  stretches  its  three  elliptic  arches  over 
the  iVvonmore  ;  here  he  pauses  and  looks  on  the  ruins  of  Glendaloch, 
seated  in  the  gorge  of  the  stupendous  mountains  which  frown,  darkly 
sublime,  on  the  glen,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  sacred  relics  of  a 
thousand  years. 

On  the  south,  north,  and  west,  rise  abrupdy  from  the  dark  lochs 
those  huge  mountains  whose  precipitous  sides,  clothed  with  brown 
heath  and  still  more  sombre  peat,  reflecting  no  light  firom  the  sun, 
throw  a  solemn  hoiTor  over  the  scene,  well  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  sentiments,  or  even  the  dark  terrors  of  superstition.  To  the 
north  are  the  mountains  Kemeyderry  and  the  gigantic  Broccagh, 
on  the  south  Lugduff"  and  Denybawm,  and  from  the  vast  mountain 
at  the  heaa  of  the  glen  the  Glaneola  falls  in  a  cataract,  forming, 
with  the  river  Glandasan,  which  rises  out  of  Lochnahanfan  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  the  glen,  its  small  branch  called  St.  Kevin's 
Keeve,  and  some  mountain  torrents,  a  junction  in  the  valley  which 
obtains  the  name  of  the  x\vonmore,  or  the  gi'eat  river,  which,  when 
swelled,  as  it  frequently  is  by  sudden  floods,  is  rapid  and  dangerous. 
The  two  lakes  are  divided  by  a  rich  soil,  but  the  surrounding  ground 


*  Glendaloch,  Glendalough,  or  Glandelagh,  in  the  Barony  of  Ballynacor,  county 
of  Wicklow,  22  miles  S.  of  Dublin,  and  11  N.W.  of  Wicklow.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Cluayn  Duach, — its  present  seems  to  be  a  Saxon  compound,  descriptive  of  its 
situation,  in  a  valley  with  lakes.  It  has  been  variously,  descriptively,  and  poetically 
designated  even  in  Papal  Bulls  fand  Archiepiscopal  Letters.  Pope  Lucius  III. 
styles  it  ''  JSpiscopatus  Insularum  "  Hovedon,  Secretary  to  Henry  II.,  ^'  Episcopatus 
Bistagniensis ;"  and  Felix  O'Ruadan,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  "  Ecclestce  in  Montanis." 
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is  broken  and  rocky,  and  incapable  of  any  tillage  but  that  of  the 
bpade. 

The  most  ancient  fabric  at  Glendaloch,  unless  it  be  the  round 
towers,  is  the  crypt,  or  tomb,  of  St.  Kevin,  its  tutelar  patron.  It 
is  14  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  room 
in  which  it  is  enclosed — a  not  unusual  circumstance  with  such  struc- 
tures in  remote  times.  It  has  one  low  portal  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  sculptures  on  the  bases  and  capitals  of  its  pillars  are  exclusively 
Danish — wolves  devouring  human  heads,  ravens  pecking  sculls,  and 
runic  knots,  those  frequent  symbols  and  allusions  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  and  Scaldic  poetry ; 


and  as  there  is  no  mixture  of  style,  no  Christian  emblem,  no  Saxon 
feuillage  or  device,  it  not  only  proves  iiTefragably  by  whom  it  was 
constructed,  but  stamps  its  era  to  have  been  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Ostmen  in  Ireland  were  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
ninth.     They  were  expelled  from  that  coimtry  in  the  twelfth. 

An  isolated  round  tower,  the  ruins  of  churches,  and  the  traces  of 
walls,  are  all  that  now^  remain  of  that  once  holy  city  in  the  mountains — 
Glendaloch.  These  ruins  are  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Avonmore. 
On  the  north  bank,  as  the  traveller  approaches  from  the  east  and 
looks  up  the  magnificent  glen,  is  the  Ivy  church,  so  called  from  its 
once  luxuriant  growth  of  that  unfading  ornament  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  South-east  fi-om  this,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  the  priory  of  St.  Saviour.  Near  this  is  a  stone  roofed  chapel. 
On  the  same  shore  as  the  Ivy  church,  and  about  two  hundred  yards 
westward,  is  the  pedestal  of  a  cross.  South  of  this,  stepping-stones 
afford  a  passage  over  the  river,  and  a  gateway,  with  a  semicircular 
arch,  leads  into  the  cemetery,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral.  The  nave  is  only  48  feet  long  by  30  wide ;  a  semi- 
circular arch  forms  the  chancel ;  the  east  window  is  also  a  Saxon 
arch  with  a  sculptured  legendary  moulding, — on  one  part  is  a  dog 
devouring  a  large  serpent ;  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  great  serpent 
inhabited  the  lake,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Lochnapiast,  or  the 
Serpent  loch,  and,  being  fatal  to  men  and  cattle,  was  killed  by  St. 
Kevin.  This  window  narrows  to  a  mere  external  spike  hole,  and 
neither  it  nor  any  at  Glendaloch  appear  to  have  been  glazed.  Not  far 
from  the  cathedral  is  the  sacristy,  otherwise  called  the  priest's  houst*. 
The  closet  in  which  the  vestments  and  holy  utensils  were  kept  still 
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remains.     Near  this  is  the  stone  roofed  oratory  called  St.  Kevin's 
Kitchen,  surmounted  by  a  round  tower. 


[St.  Kevin's  Kitchen.] 

The  Ivy  church  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  rare  instances  of  a  tower 
being  actually  conjoined  to  a  church.  The  church  of  "  Our  Lady" 
is  the  furthest  westward,  and  almost  opposite  the  cathedral.  The 
Refeart  church  (literally,  sepulchre  of  kings)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
burial  place  of  the  chiefs  of  the  O' Tools :  seven  of  these  toparchs, 
or  princes — kings,  it  seems,  they  styled  themselves — are  said  to  be 
here  interred.  On  one  tomb  are  the  traces  of  letters,  now  wholly 
illegible  to  the  most  skilful  decipherer,  but  tradition  hands  down 
what  stone  hath  failed  to  do,  and  alleges  the  inscription  to  have  been 

"  Jesus  Christ 
Mile  deach  feuch  cort  Re  Mac  Mthuil" 

"  Behold  the  resting  place  of  the  body  of  King  Mac  Tool,  who  died 
in  Jesus  Christ,  1010."  If  this  be  correct,  it  must  be  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  crypt  of  St.  Kevin,  but  those  skilled  in  the  Irish 
language  say  that  the  above  quotation  is  too  modern  Irish  for  the 
eleventh  century.  Near  this  church  there  is  a  circular  pile  of  stones 
round  which  pilgrims  perform  penance.  The  ruins  of  an  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  are  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  and  north  of  them  is  Trinity  Church.  Near 
the  Cathedral  stands  a  round  tower,  without  its  pointed  roof,  120  feet 
high,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  belfry.  From  the 
mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  glen,  two  huge  rocky  perpendicular 
precipices  boldly  abut ;  in  the  more  eastern  of  these  is  an  artificial 
excavation,  called  St.  Kevin's  bed,  capable  of  holding  three  or  four 
persons.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  which  lies  vertically 
beneath  it.     In  the  recess  between  the  two  rocks,  and  nearer  the  level 
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of  the  loch,  are  the  ruins  called  Teanipal  na  Skillig,  which  in  ancient 
records  are  similarly  designated,  the  Priory  de  rupe,  and  the  Convent 
de  deserto.  Although  all  these  ruins  are  not  of  the  same  era,  they  are 
all  of  too  remote  an  antiquity  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur 
or  beauty.  But  what  they  want  in  magnificence  or  in  elegance,  in 
Saxon  gloom  or  Saracenic  lightness,  is  amply  compensated  for,  to 
the  contemplative  mind,  by  the  association  of  their  sacred  purpose 
and  early  history  with  the  sublime  scenery,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  temples  built  by  the  hand  of  man  must  indeed  crumble 
into  dust ;  but  the  Church  of  Christ  will  be  even  more  lasting  than 
those  mountains,  although  framed  by  the  Almighty  Architect  of  the 
universe.* 


ON  THE  EXACTION  OF  TENTHS. 

The  favourite  argument  held  just  now  on  the  subject  of  tenths  appears 
to  be  a  strange  instance  of  delusion.  Men  assert  unhesitatingly, 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  claiming  the  tenths  from  the  clergy,  as 
the  principle  of  paying  tenths  exists  already,  and  is  allowed.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  great  wonder  at  such  assertions.  Tenths  were 
never  dreamt  of  at  the  institution  of  tithes  in  this  country,  nor  for 
centuries  after,  nor  were  they  ever  contemplated  by  the  donors  of  the 
tithes.  They  were  a  monstrous  exaction  by  a  tyrannical  power, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  it ;  and 
they  stood  on  no  other  right  whatever  than  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
When  that  tyranny  ceased,  the  tenths  ought  to  have  been  exacted  no 
longer.  Henry  VIII.,  however,  did  not  relinquish  the  spoil.  But 
the  crown,  since  that  period,  has  felt  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
has  never  thought  of  alleging  that  there  was  any  principle  whatever 
on  which  an  increase  could  be  claimed  ;  but  has  considered  the  sum 
now  paid  as  a  lixt  sum  claimable  by  prescription.  There  is  no 
prescription  in  favour  of  the  principle.  If  such  exactions  as  these  are 
to  be  recognised  as  rights y  or  to  be  held  of  any  value  except  as  far  as 
prescription  sanctions  them  in  their  present  form,  we  get  at  once  upon 
perfectly  uninteUigible  ground,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  in  what  hght 
they,  who  argue  for  them,  can  consider  the  original  right  to  tithes.  I 
can  understand  how  that  which  was  given  for  ever  by  those  to  whom 
it  belonged,  ought  to  remain  for  ever  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
given  ;  but  that  the  stripping  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  property 
can  be  justified  now  on  the  ground  that  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
master,  in  despite  of  their  just  rights,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  all 
equity,  stript  them  of  a  portion  of  their  revenue,  when  he  dared  and 
could  do  so,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  see.  It  is  better  at  once  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names.     There  is  no  virtue  in  tenths  more  than 


•  The  remainder  of  this  paper,  which  gives  a  very  curious  history,  not  only  of  the 
first  foundation  of  the  city  of  Glendaloch,  but  of  many  other  matters  connected  with 
the  early  establishment  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  from  want  of  room,  is  deferred  for 
the  present. 
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in  fifteenths,  or  any  other  division  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  justice, 
Parliament  is  to  inflict  a  tax  on  the  clergy  because  it  has  the  power, 
let  it  be  called  a  subsidy,  as  it  used  to  be  when  demanded  by  an 
arbitrary  monarch  of  another  kind,  and  do  not  let  us  trifle  with 
justice  by  inflicting  ivrongs  under  names  which  carry  a  show  of  right. 
If  people  mean  to  talk  of  church  property  in  the  lump  as  the  property 
of  a  corporation,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  expediency 
directs,  the  objects  remaining  the  same,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all 
valid  argument  in  favour  of  tithes  is  over.  The  only  true  and  sufficient 
ground  for  maintaining  the  right  of  the  church  in  parochial  tithes  is, 
that  they  were  grants  from  the  owners  ;  and  the  moment  that  we  say 
that  it  is  very  just  to  take  tithes  from  one  parish  and  give  them  to 
another,  perhaps  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ofij  we  ourselves  relin- 
quish this  only  safe  argument  in  favour  of  tithes,  ourselves  proclaim 
that  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  nation  should  not  do  as  it  pleases 
with  them,  and  have  no  reason  afterwards  to  complain  if  what  pleases 
the  nation  should  not,  by  chance,  be  very  pleasing  to  us. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther.  If  there  were  many  very  large 
livings,  the  plea  as  to  tenths,  though  unsound,  would  be  more  plausi- 
ble. But  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  what  are  called 
the  good  livings  are  from  300/.  to  500/.  per  annum,  and  that  the  mass 
of  church  property  being  in  them,  no  scheme  as  to  tenths  can  be  effectual 
which  does  not  lay  a  heavy  burthen  on  this  class  of  livings.  Now  to 
this  there  is  every  objection  which  can  be  imagined.  The  tithes  of  the 
parish  of  A,  in  the  county  of  B,  were  given  hy  their  owner  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  spiritual  good  of  that  parish ;  and  to  take  away  what 
was  so  given,  on  the  pretence  that  the  parish  of  C,  in  the  county  of  D, 
wants  it  more,  can  never  be  right  till  a  total  subversion  of  the  present 
system  takes  place.  Nor  has  the  robbery  in  this  case  the  plausible 
justification  that  the  parish  of  A  is  over  rich.  Four  or  five  hundred  a 
year  is  so  far  from  being  an  exorbitant,  that  it  is  very  often  a  very  poor, 
remuneration  for  very  hard  duty,  after  many  years  of  expensive 
education  and  of  poverty;  and  to  diminish  this  by  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,  is  to  reduce  what  was  barely  adequate  before,  to  an 
inadequate  provision,  and  to  injure  the  incumbents,  as  well  as  to  rob 
the  parishes. 

But  what  will  the  owners  of  advowsons  say  to  these  proposals  ? 
Will  A,  who  has  bought  the  advowson  of  a  living  worth  400/.  a  year, 
submit,  without  compensation,  to  see  it  reduced  at  once  to  360/.,  be- 
cause his  neighbour  B,  who  has  bought  the  advowson  of  a  living  worth 
120/.  a  year,  says,  very  justly,  that  that  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
clergyman ;  but,  very  unjustly,  that  he  wishes  for  40/.  per  annum  out 
of  his  neighbour  A's  living  ?  Or  if  the  legislature  could  tolerate  such 
a  neglect  of  justice,  ought  it  to  do  so? 

But  we  must  go  a  little  farther  still  in  considering  the  tenths 
scheme,  and  ask  with  what  possible  face  the  laity  can  call  on  the 
clergy  to  augment  small  livings  where  laymen  hold  the  great  tithes  of 
the  parish.  Close  to  the  parish  where  this  is  written,  is  a  populous 
parish  which  was  endowed  with  the  enormous  sum  of  20/.  per  annum, 
as  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  minister.      Two  hymen  hold  the 
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great  tithes  of  this  parish,  and  it  has  been  auginentedy  but  not  by  them. 
The  incumbent  advanced  some  money,  and  that  advance  was,  as 
usual,  met  by  a  similar  advance  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  that  is, 
from  a  taxation  of  the  clergy.  So  that  while  the  laymen  get  every 
farthing  of  the  tithes  of  that  parish,  which  were  given  to  the  church, 
the  clergy  of  other  parishes,  which  owe  nothing  to  this,  and  have  no 
connexion  with  it  in  any  shape  or  way,  liave  been  compelled  to 
pay  towards  making  up  a  sum  which  may  just  keep  future  incum- 
bents fi'om  starvation.  A  particular  case  is  mentioned  here,  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss  (and  it  shall  he  done  shortly)  to  produce  a  list  of 
augmentations  of  small  livings  where  the  laity  have  all  the  tithes,  and 
the  other  clergy  contribute  out  of  their  inadequate  incomes  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  a  layman's  possessing  that  endowment  in 
a  parish  which  was  given  to  it  for  its  spiritual  uses.  This  is  bad  enough 
in  principle,  as  things  are ;  but  as  the  payment  is  small,  no  complaint 
is  ever  made  by  the  clergy.  But  if  it  is  to  be  increased,  and  if  men 
with  300^.  or  400/.  a  year  and  four  or  five  children  are  to  be  amerced 
to  the  extent  of  30/.  or  40/.  per  annum,  because  a  layman  has  the 
whole  tithes  of  a  parish,  which  were  given  to  find  and  pay  a  minister, 
and  leaves  the  perpetual  curate  to  starve  on  20/.  a  year,  and  the 
parish  to  be  supplied  as  it  can  on  such  a  stipend,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  persons  so  amerced  should  not  cry  out,  and  loudly, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  equity,  against  so  monstrous 
an  iniquity. 

But  there  is  still  another  remark  to  be  made.  If  I  have  an  object 
to  carry,  and  hire  agents  for  it,  and  if  that  object  succeeds,  and  I  am 
able  to  extend  my  operations  so  as  to  require  more  agents,  do  I 
immediately  insist  on  it  that  the  first  agents  are  to  pay  half  the  salaries 
of  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and,  perhaps,  twentieth  set  which 
I  may  introduce  ?  If  this  would  be  allowed  to  be  ridiculous,  why  does 
the  nation  expect  the  clergy  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
ministers  for  whom  it  does  not  provide  itself?  Putting  the  question  of 
right  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  can  such  a  demand  be  reckoned 
reasonable  in  the  individual  till  it  has  been  shewn  that  he  allows  his 
first  set  of  agents  enough  for  twenty  sets,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  nation, 
that  the  church  has  already  enough  for  all  the  clergy  ?  Now  the 
contrary  is  notoriously  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  whole  were  equally  divided,  there  would  be  200/.  per  annum  to 
each?  Is  the  object  of  religion  one  which  does  not  concern  the  laity, 
and  do  they  wish  the  poorer  clergy  to  be  paid  better  only  for  the  sake 
of  those  clergy,  or  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  religion  ? 
If  for  the  last  two  causes,  will  they  make  no  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
rehgion  or  for  themselves ;  and,  when  they  have  not  given  enough  to 
the  whole  body,  will  they  insist  that  it  is  enough,  and,  out  of  selfish- 
ness, pauperize  the  whole  clergy,  and  take  away  from  the  church  all 
power  of  usefulness  ? 

Dr.  Burton  has  publislied,  since  tliis  was  written,  some  farther 
remarks  on  this  point,  written  (as  is  all  which  he  writes)  in  a  tone  of 
remarkable  candour,  kindness,  and  temperance.  They  are  a  sequel 
to  his  former  work  on  the  subject,  and,  by  a  series  of  very  satisfactory 
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calculations,  dispose  entirely  of  Lord  Henley's  plan,  proving  that  it 
would  be  quite  unproductive.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Burton's  recommendations  of  the  exaction  of  a  larger  sum  from  the 
clergy  than  is  now  paid  in  the  shape  of  tenths  do  not  at  all  go  to 
shake  the  arguments  just  offered  as  to  the  principle  of  such  a  measure. 
His  views  are  evidently  founded  on  the  notion  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  that  this  is  the  least  evil  of  all — a  conclusion  which  is, 
perhaps,  correct.  But,  farther  than  this,  Dr.  B.  quite  agrees  in  the 
spirit  of  these  remarks  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  and  allows, 
as  it  was  quite  certain  that  with  his  clear  and  intelligent  mind  he  would, 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  persons  of  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  a  year.  On  them  his  taxation  would  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  very  light,  and  (although  still  objectionable  in  principle, 
and  therefore,  it  is  conceived,  very  dangerous)  the  injustice  would,  no 
doubt,  be  lightly  felt  at  present.  What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  his 
plan  ?  Simply  this,  that  it  would  be  unproductive.  In  the  first 
place,  supposing  his  statements  correct,  he  does  not  hope  to  raise  more 
than  59,000/.  per  annum,  i.  e.  a  little  more  than  40,000/.  per  annum 
above  what  is  raised  at  present.  And  whom  will  that  satisfy  ?  Only 
those  who,  like  Dr.  Bm-ton  and  all  candid  and  intelligent  men,  wish  for 
gradual  amelioration  ;  not  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  satisfy,  namely, 
those  who  wish  for  every  thing  to  be  done  at  once.  Dr.  B.'s  scheme, 
like  all  the  schemes  of  men  of  integrity,  will  be  called  *^  an  ignomi- 
nious palliative,"  and  rejected  with  disdain  by  those  w^ho  are  now 
raising  a  clamour  for  reform. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  scheme  will  not  produce  what  Dr.  Burton 
anticipates.  He  may  be  assured  that  the  following  remarks,  though 
the  writer  differs  from  him,  are  written  with  the  strongest  spirit  of 
respect  for  him,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  his  learning, 
zeal,  and  activity  render  to  the  church.  Dr.  Burton  calculates  as 
follows.  He  has  the  value  of  509  livings  in  certain  dioceses,  and 
they  stand  thus  : — 

Livings  under  200Z 224 

—  from  200/.  to  300Z 109 

—  from  300/.  to  500/ Ill 

—  above500/ 65 

509 

Whence  he  calculates  for  all  England — 

Livings  (1)  under  200Z. 4,401 

—  (2)  from  200/.  to  300/ 2,142 

—  (3)  from  300/.  to  500/ 2,180 

—  (4)  above  500/ 11,277 

10,000 

He  puts  no  tax  on  the  first  class,  a  very  easy  tax  on  the  second  and 
third,  and  a  heavy  tax  on  the  fourth  class.  Then  he  calculates  that 
all  the  livings  above  500/.  may  be  averaged  at  800/.  per  annum. 

Then  from  (2)  he  gets of  2,409 

—  (3)      —      6,812 

—  (4)      —      26,178 

35,399 
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To  these  calculations  there  are  the  following  strong  objections. 
(1.)  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  account  of  the  value  of  these 
livings  is  correct.*  (2.)  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether,  even  if  correct, 
these  livings  give  any  fair  means  of  judging  for  the  rest  of  England, 
as  these  are  only  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  are  situate  in  the  richer 
dioceses,  and  are  not  the  returns  of  whole  dioceses  taken  without  selec- 
tion, but  of  particular  parts.  But  the  cliief  error  is  in  the  supposition 
that  all  the  livings  above  500/.  may  be  averaged  at  800/.  Nothing  can, 
it  is  apprehended,  be  more  erroneous  than  this  calculation.  Dr.  Burton 
has  obviously  been  misled  by  having  the  accounts  of  the  livings  in 
some  particular  deaneries  which  are  very  rich.  For  example,  one  of 
those  which  he  gives,  containing  only  twenty-four  livings,  contains 
one  living  of  1200/.  per  annum,  and  one  of  1000/.  Now  one  whole 
diocese,  well  known  to  the  writer,  consisting  of  about  300  livings,  does 
not  contam  five  livings  of  1000/.  per  annum,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  poor 
diocese.  The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  arch- 
deaconry of  Colchester  does  not  contain  a  hving  much,  if  at  all,  above 
800/.  per  annmn ;  and  the  return  (printed  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
p.  503)  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  mentions  the  fact  that  out 
of  123  parishes  which  it  comprises,  not  one  exceeds  that  sum,  and 
only  two  exceed  500/.  Yet  Devonshire  is  far  fi-om  a  poor  comity. 
But  what  establishes  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  so 
small  a  number  of  livings  on  which  to  found  an  induction  is,  that  Dr. 
Burton's  statement  makes  only  4401  livings  under  200/.  per  annum, 
whereas  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  parhamentary  returns,  that  even  in 
1818  there  were  4361  under  150/.  Again,  in  the  509  livings  returned 
to  Dr.  Burton,  there  were  sixty-five  livings  above  500/.  Now,  un- 
less the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  could  be  shewn  to  be  especially 
poor,  it  ought,  according  to  this  scale,  to  have  fifteen  livings  above 
500/.,  whereas  it  has  only  two.  Although  it  may  be  the  case  that 
accidentally  the  archdeaconry  refen-ed  to  shall  have  fewer  than  its 
due  proportion  of  large  livings,  it  would  be  marvellous  indeed  if 
it  had  only  one-seventh  of  that  j)roportion,  a  thing  which  could  be 
expected  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  Again,  in  the 
diocese  referred  to,  the  proportionate  number  of  livings  above  500/. 
should  be  thirty-nine,  whereas  it  is  nothing  like  that  number.  There- 
fore, until  Dr.  Burton  shall  have  collected  a  far  ampler  list  of  bene- 
fices, no  conclusions,  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  levied  on  them, 
can  be  at  all  relied  on. 


THE   IDLE    CHURCH. 

I.  The  idle  church  has  done  nothing  whatever  in  spreading  the 
Bible  and  sound  religious  books  through  the  country. 

No !  nothing  whatever !     It  has  made  no  exertions  at  all  for  this 

•  Clergy  magnify  tlie  amount  of  livings  as  much  as  any  persons.  The  clear 
value  of  the  living  held  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks  was  positively  stated  the 
other  day,  by  a  clergyman  living  not  far  from  him  too,  and  professing  to  have  accu- 
rals information,  at  exactly  500/.  per  annum  beyond  its  real  value. 
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object,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (established  for  this  purpose)  in  the 
years  1800  and  1832,  respectively,  clearly  shews : — 

1800.  1832. 

Number  of  Subscribers 2000,  and  upwards.  ...  15,000,  nearly. 

Subscriptions  10,199/.  Us,  Id.  ...  66,269/.  lis. 

Books  Distributed   131,295  ...  1,715,323 

District  Committees    0  ...  ^30 

So  that,  idle  church  that  it  is,  it  collects  only  seven  times  as  many 
subscribers,  and  nearly  seven  times  as  much  money,  it  distributes 
only  thirteen  times  as  many  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.,  as  it  did  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  it  has  estabhshed  only  330  petty  societies  in  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  its  endeavours !     What  shameful  idleness ! 

II.  The  idle  church  has  done  nothing  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increas- 
ing population,  as  to  church  room,  and  has  given  herself  not  the  least 
trouble  to  procure  fresh  churches  and  chapels,  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  provided  her  idle  clergy  are  paid,  she  does  not  care  whether  the 
people  are  taught. 

No  !  the  idle  church  has  done  nothing  whatever  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  this  respect ;  she  has  only  applied  to  Parliament  for  help,  and 
obtained  grants  by  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  new  churches 
or  chapels  have  been  built,  containing  seats  for  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons,  of  which  above  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand are  free  sittings  for  the  poor.  The  miserable  commissioners 
have  only  twenty-seven  more  churches  actually  building  or  contracted 
for,  and  eleven  places  iixt  on  as  proper  places  for  new  churches,  as  soon 
as  plans  are  sent  in.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  besides  this,  a  Church  Building 
Society,  which  raises  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
what  has  that  done  ?  Why !  only  about  the  same  that  the  grant  has 
done,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  (by  raising  about  an  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds)  provided  sittings  for  little  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons,  of  which,  near  two  hundred  thousand  are 
for  the  poor.  So  that,  altogether,  the  idle  church  has  not  provided 
more  than  half-a-million  of  fresh  sittings  for  her  members  within  the 
last  thirty  years ! 

III.  The  idle  church  never  troubles  herself  about  the  education  of 
the  poor.  That  is  a  matter  quite  below  the  consideration  of  the  rich, 
luxurious  clergy. 

No !  it  does  nothing  whatever.  The  miserable  National  Society  is 
not  worth  mentioning.  It  has  not  itself  expended,  in  promoting  the 
building  of  school-rooms,  much  above  100,000/.,  and  these  school- 
rooms altogether  have  not  cost  much  above  400,000/.  It  has  edu- 
cated only  about  1900  adults  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses, 
and  has  (disgraceful  to  record !)  only  3054  schools  in  connexion  with 
it;  in  which,  it  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  only  400,000  children  are 
instructed.  Indeed,  altogether,  it  is  quite  clear  that  not  above 
800,000  children  are  educated  at  all  through  the  medium  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church !  And,  after  all,  what  sort  of  an  education  is  it  which 
the  poor  children  get?  They  are  actually  all  brought  up  in  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  the  church,  and  not  left  to  choose  a  religion  for  them- 
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selves ! !  What  adds  to  the  shame  is,  that  this  society  was  established 
in  1811,  so  that  it  has  been  twenty  years  in  getting  schools  established 
in  3000  places ! 

IV.  But  then  there  is  another  most  scandalous  instance  of  the  idle- 
ness of  the  Church, — and  that  is,  its  entire  negligence  as  to  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Look  how  things  were  in  1800, 
and  how  they  are  in  1832 ! 

In  1800,  we  find  it  clearly  proved,  by  the  Reports  of  the  Society, 
that  there  were  actually  197  subscribers,  and  the  large  sum  of  457/.  16s. 
paid  in  by  means  of  annual  subscriptions  and  entrances,  and  that 
altogether,  from  legacies  and  interest  of  sums  in  the  funds,  the  income 
of  the  Society  amounted  to  4983/.  2^.  8(/.,  by  which  they  were  able 
to  maintain  the  large  number  of  43  missionaries  and  32  catechists 
and  schoolmasters.  To  be  sure,  the  Society  had  not  then  any  district 
committees,  to  make  it  known  through  the  country.  And  now  it  has 
only  151  district  committees!  What  is  that?  Its  number  of  sub- 
scribers after  all  amounts  now  only  to  7427.  And  its  whole  amount 
of  subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections,  actually  received,  for  the 
last  year,  was  only  7541/.  19^.  Id.  It  has  now  only  143  missionaries 
and  114  schoolmasters  in  its  employment,  in  its  old,  and  10  mission- 
aries in  its  new,  scene  of  action ;  and  it  has  only  applied  for  two 
King's  letters  to  collect  subscriptions  for  its  purposes  through  the 
country.  The  first  of  these  too  was  for  what?  only  to  begin  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  by  establishing  a  college  for  the 
instruction  of  missionaries,  and  other  unimportant  purposes  like  that. 
So  that  this  wretched  Society  does  not  undertake  any  countries  at 
present  but  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfound- 
land, P.  Edward  Island,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  India.  It  does 
not  raise  above  17  times  as  much  as  it  did,  it  has  only  37  times  as 
many  subscribers,  and  it  employs  not  quite  four  times  as  many 
missionaries ! 

V.  But,  besides  this,  what  can  be  clearer  than  the  carelessness  of  the 
Church,  if  we  see  how  negligent  her  Heads  are  as  to  every  thing  like 
improvement  ?  As  to  the  abomination  of  tithes,  has  any  thing  been 
done  by  them,  but  the  introducing  a  bill  for  a  general  system  of  com- 
position, against  which  the  laity  raised  a  clamour  immediately  (for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves)  and  got  rid  of  it  ?  Has  any  thing 
been  done  by  them  as  to  getting  rid  of  pluraUties,  but  preparing  a  bill 
to  do  away  with  every  plurality  in  cathedral  preferment,  and  a  great 
rrmny  in  benefices?  And  as  to  augmenting  small  livings,  what  have 
they  done  but  carry  a  bill,  enabling  themselves  to  alienate  the  pro- 
perty of  their  sees,  and  deans  and  chapters  to  do  the  same  with  chap- 
ter property,  for  this  puqwse  ?  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  What  does 
it  signify  to  tell  us  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  under  this  bill,  that 
every  newspaper  mentions  some  instances,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  have  already  arranged  to  make  up  all  their  livings 
under  200/.  to  that  sum,  that  many  colleges  have  already  a  fund  to 
augment  their  poor  livings,  and  that  another  Chapter  puts  by  2000/. 
per  annum,  for  the  same  object?  Is  the  thing  done,  or  will  it  be  done 
even  by  Chribtmas? 
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The  church  of  Croscombe,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  days  of  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors, 
many  were  the  presents  made  to  her  by  the  villagers  and  the  inhabitants 
of  neighbouring  parishes.  The  following  extracts^  are  taken  from 
some  parish  account-books.  They  are  copied  from  a  little  work, 
lately  published,  "The  Village,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  East,  Rector  of 
Croscombe. 

1472.  Jane  Fenton  at  her  det  gaf  to  our  lady  a  ryng  gylt. 
1478.  Comes  John  Hills  and  bryngeth  in  of  the  gyfte  of  Thomas 
Blower  one  vyolet  long  gowne  in  grayne  and  a  ryng  of 
golde  with  a  torche  and  a  kerchef  of  sypres. 
Comes  Hills  and  Harp  and  presents  a  grene  gowne  of  the  gyfte 

of  John  a  Walleden. 
Harry   Webb    has    bought    John   a   Walleden 's   gowne  for 
eighteen-pence. 
1480.  The  said  Wardens  bryng  in  a  harnest  gyrdell,  of  the  quest  of 
Elenor  Tyler,  bukul  and  penant  and  eleven  barres  and  a 
black  cross. 
1482.  They  presente  of  the  gefte  of  Lady  Shepton  a  ryng  of  golde 
with  a  ruby. 
They  presente  of  gefte  of  John  Dyte  a  ryng  of  silver  gylde 

and  a  kerchow. 
Also  Richard  Down  owyth  for  a  cow  of  the  quest  of  his  dowgh- 
ter  es.  Sd. 

1484.  Of  the  g^^te  of  Syr  John  Comb,  parson  of  Croscombe,  a  grette 

mass  w4th  a  stone. 

1485.  Also  presente  of  the  gyfte  of  John  Hallway  a  harnayst  gurdyll 

with  a  raycrosse  and  a  ryng  of  silver. 
Comys  the  young  men  John  Way  and  Rychard  Mowle  and 

present  in  for  the  yer  paste  and  thys  year  8*.  2d.  :  so  abatyde 

for  wax  and  making  of  the  lyght  eighteen-pence. 
Comys  William  Branch  and  presents  in  for  the  font  tapyr  and 

the  pascall  6s.  Sd. 
John  a  Dene  owyth  for  the  gefte  of  hys  syster  three  sylver 

sponys. 

1486.  Of  the  gyft  of  Su-  John  Comb  a  surplyss. 

John  Harper — a  harneyste  gyrdell  with  a  blew  cross. 

1496.  The  gefte  of  Alfred  Sowthmore,  a  payr  of  bedes  of  jett  with  a 

gawd  of  silver  and  a  towell  of  dyapper. 

1497.  The  gefte  of  Isabella  Hylls  a  payr  of  bedes  of  corell  with  six 

gaw^ds  of  sylver  ovyr  gylt  and  a  green  g^Tdyl  -with  boculle 
and  penant  and  fourteen  studs  therein. 
The  gefte  of  Master  Rychard  Maubry  and  hys  w^^e  two  new 
torches  and  their  wedyng  ryng  of  golde  to  our  Lady. 
1501,  The  geft  of  my  Lady  Mayows  a  gold  ryng  to  our  lady  and  a 
nobnll  for  hpv  pyth. 
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Two  crowns  of  sylver  and  gylt,  one  to  our  lady  and  another 
to  hyr  son  over  the  altar,  of  the  gyfte  of  John  Ryng  and 
hys  wyfe. 
1504.  Of  the  bequest  of  Elenor  Porter  hyr  wedyng  ryng  gylt   and 
12c?.  mony. 
The  gyfte  of  a  sarvant  of  Watt.  Jones  I2d. 
1522.  The  gyfte  of  Stevyn  Edmonds  three  bokys  of  Canaan. 
The  gyfte  of  John  Charnych  a  mass-book. 
The  comyn  in  of  the  paschall  taper  6s.  8d. 

There  are  also  such  entries  as  the  following  : — 

Comys  Robyn  Hode  and  presents  in  twenty-four  shillings  and 

eight  pence. 
Presented  in  of  the  sport  of  Robyn  Hode  and  hys  company 

fifty-three  shillings  and  four  pence. 
Another  "gyfte"  was  presented  by  Robyn  Hode  and  his  "  man 

John." 

At  the  commencement  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  there  is  an  inventory 
of  the  various  articles  then  belonging  to  the  church  ;  among  which  are — 


a  cross 
a  Bybell 

a  pere  of  sensers 

a  sylver  challys  and  a  salver 

a  box  of  tapers  for  the  sacrament 

a,  canopy  to  hang  the  sacrament  in 


a  blake  pall  of  blake  velvet  and  a  hood 
a  palle  of  blue  damask 
a  palle  of  green  silk 

an  altar  clothe  of  red  and  yellow  eaten 
of  Bryssel  sylke 


SELECTIONS    FROM   EVELYN'S    DIARY. 

[The  Editor  had  resolved  on  giving  some  selections  from  Evelyn's 
Diary,  because  the  book  throws  so  much  light  on  both  Churchmen 
and  Church  matters.  But  on  reading  it  over,  he  has  enlarged  his 
extracts  with  another  view.  Evelyn  was  a  man  of  family  and  of 
fashion,  living  in  a  great  deal  of  the  best  society ;  he  was  an  eminent 
man  of  science,  and  widely  acquainted  with  it ;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Royal  Society ;"  he  was  an  author,  and  must  have 
consumed  much  time  in  collecting  observations  for  his  wTitings  as  well 
as  in  their  composition.  He  was  much  consulted  by  friends  on  all 
matters  of  business,  and  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates ;  he 
was  in  a  public  employment  w^hich  occupied  much  of  his  time ;  he 
lived  in  troublesome  times,  when  the  events  of  the  day  must  have 
occupied  much  of  his  thoughts.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  Diary 
shews  how  much  of  the  time  of  this  man,  so  occupied  in  the 
world,  was  devoted  to  his  God ;  how  frequent  and  long  were  his 
retirements  for  religious  purposes  ;  how  deep  was  his  humiliation  and 
self-abasement ;  how  sincere  and  fervent,  though  unostentatious,  his 
piety ;  how  entirely,  in  one  word,  he  had  Jir.st  sought  the  kingdom  of 
God.  To  how  many  gentlemen,  men  of  fashion,  men  of  science, 
authors,  statesmen,  do  these  extracts  from  his  secret  and  hidden 
thoughts  say,  in  a  voice  of  deep  and  severe,  though  quiet  and  calni 
admonition,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise  !]  , 

1646.  Geneva. — Having  a  letter  for  Sign'  Jn"  Diodati,  the  famous 
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Italian  Minister  and  translator  of  the  Holy  Bible  into  that  language,  I 
went  to  his  house  and  had  a  greate  deal  of  discourse  with  that  learned 
person.  He  told  me  he  had  been  in  England,  driven  by  Tempests  into 
Deal,  whilst  sailing  for  Holland ;  that  he  had  seen  London,  and  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  the  civilities  he  received.  He  so  much 
approved  of  our  Church  Government  by  Bishops,  that  he  told 
me  the  French  Protestants  would  make  no  scruple  to  submitt  to  it 
and  all  its  pomp,  had  they  a  King  of  the  Reformed  Religion  as  we 
had.  He  exceedingly  deplored  the  difference  now  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament. 

1649.  18  March. — Mr.  Owen,  a  sequester'd  and  learned  minister, 
preached  in  my  parlour,  and  gave  us  the  blessed  Sacrament,  now 
wholly  out  of  use  in  the  Parish  Churches,  on  which  the  Presbyterians 
and  Fanatics  had  usurped. 

25  March. — I  heard  the  Common  Prayer  (a  rare  thing  in  these 
days)  in  St.  Peter's,  at  St.  Paul's  Wharf,  London ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  that  pious  person  and  learned  man. 
Usher,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapell. 

10  June. — Preached  the  Abp.  Armagh,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  from 
Romans  5,  verse  13.  I  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament  preparatory 
to  my  journey. 

1650.  Paris,  12  Jmie. — Being  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough preached,  after  which  there  was  an  ordination  of  two  Divines, 
Durell  and  Brevent  (the  one  was  afterwards  Deane  of  Windsor,  the 
other  of  Durham,  both  very  learned  persons)  ;  the  Bishop  of  Gallaway 
officiated  with  greate  gravity,  after  a  pious  and  learned  exhortation  de- 
claring the  weight  and  dignitie  of  their  function,  especially  now  in  the 
time  of  the  poore  Church  of  England's  affliction.  He  magnified  the 
subUmity  of  the  calling,  from  the  object,  viz.,  the  Salvation  of  Men's 
Soules,  and  the  glory  of  God,  producing  many  humane  instances  of 
the  transitorinesse  and  vanity  of  all  other  dignities ;  that  of  all  the 
triumphs  the  Roman  Conquerors  made,  none  were  comparable  to 
that  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's,  when  he  lead  Captivitie  captive  and 
gave  gifts  to  men ;  namely,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  his 
faithfull  and  painefull  Ministers  triumphed  over  Satan  as  oft  as  they 
reduced  a  Sinner  from  the  errour  of  his  ways.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  Ordination.  They  were  presented  by  the  Deane  in  their  sur- 
plices before  the  Altar,  the  Bishop  sitting  in  a  Chaire  at  one  side ; 
and  so  were  made  both  Deacons  and  Priests  at  the  same  time,  in 
regard  to  the  necessitie  of  the  times,  there  being  so  few  Bishops  left 
in  England,  and  consequently  danger  of  a  failure  of  both  functions. 
Lastly,  they  proceeded  to  the  Communion.  This  was  all  performed 
in  Sir  Richard  Browne's  Chapell,  at  Paris. 

France,  31  June. — Being  Sunday,  they  would  not  permit  us  to  ride 
post,  so  that  afternoone  owr  Trunks  were  visited. 

England,  Sunday,  7  July. — In  the  afternoon,  having  a  mind  to  see 
what  was  doing  among  the  Rebells,  then  in  full  possession  at  White- 
Hall,  I  went  thither,  and  found  one  at  exercise  in  the  Chapell  after 
their  way ;  thence  to  St.  James's,  where  another  was  preaching  ia 
the  Court  abroad. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SONNET 

"WRITTEN   ON   THE    DOWNS,  NEAR   BRIGHTON. 

'  The  Ang«I  of  the  Lord  tarrieth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them."— 

P»,  xxxiT.  7- 
Dimmed  by  the  distance  and  the  hazy  sky. 
On  ocean's  furthest  verge  a  vessel  lay  ; 
Long  had  I  watch'd  it  on  its  gentle  way. 
Till  now,  scarce  seen,  it  faded  on  the  eye  : 
Wedded  in  thought  and  varying  sjrmpathy, 
I  communed  with  the  souls  it  did  convey. 
And  kind  affections  and  hope's  cheering  ray 
Sent  o'er  the  waters,  with  compassion's  sigh. 
How  little  thought  the  solitary  crew, 
'Mid  the  lone  ocean,  of  a  friendly  care. 
Whose  eye  and  heart  still  held  them  in  its  view. 
And  breathed  for  them  a  supplicating  prayer ; 
Nor  knoweth  man  what  love  his  steps  attend. 
What  unseen  being  is  his  guardian  friend. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  beg:s  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 

of  his  Correspondents, 


MODERN  INSPIRATION  AMONG  THE  CALEDONIANS. 

Sir, — In  a  former  number  some  observations  were  printed  on  the  expected 
advent  of  Elias,  and  reference  made  to  various  instances  of  imposture  either 
meditated  or  committed  in  that  behalf.  The  number  of  such  instances 
might,  no  doubt,  be  swelled  by  more  diligent  research.  The  following 
authentic  and  strange  narrative  serves  to  shew  that  the  great  blasphemy 
is  not  confined  to  civilized  regions,  but  insinuates  itself  in  all  directions  like  the 
pestilence  in  the  darkness. 

In  1697,  when  Martin  visited  St.  Kilda,  no  inhabitant  of  that  almost  inacces- 
sible island  could  read  or  write,  or  even  comprehend  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
those  arts.  At  that  time  one  Roderick,  who  had  never  so  much  as  visited  any 
of  the  neighbouring  isles,  *'  all  his  converse  being  only  with  the  steward's  re- 
tinue, who  were  as  ignorant  of  letters  as  himself,"  had  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet.  He  professed  that  he  had  met  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  dress  of  a 
lowlander,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  and  received  a  commission  from  him  to 
instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  laws  of  heaven.  He  commanded  them  to 
observe  the  Friday's  fast,  and  to  worship  divers  of  their  deceased  neighbours 
as  advocating  saints.  On  the  anniversary  of  each  saint  the  person,  whose  ad- 
vocate he  was,  was  obliged  to  give  a  feast,  at  which  Roderick  was  the  chief 
guest,  and  a  share  of  it  was  punctually  sent  to  his  wife  and  children.  He 
enforced  his  ordinances  by  imposing  severe  and  cruel  penances.  Roderick 
consecrated  the  spot  on  which  he  held  his  first  conversation  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  called  it  John  tlie  Baptist's  Bush.  If  any  sheep  or  cattle  happened  to 
touch  this  hallowed  spot,  the  owner  was  compelled  to  kill  them  for  a  religious 
feast  to  gratify  his  "  luxurious  desires."     His  endeavours  to  familiarize  him- 
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self  with  the  wives  of  his  disciples  had  already  begun  to  shake  his  credit  and 
authority,  when  the  arrival  of  Martin,  and  the  minister,  Mr.  Campbell,  put  a 
term  to  his  crimes. 

Every  night  (as  he  affirmed),  before  his  evening  discourse,  he  heard  a  voice 
say  "  Come  you  out !"  and,  upon  his  going  forth,  John  the  Baptist  did  meet 
him  and  instructed  him  what  to  say ;  and  if  he  complained  that  he  could  not 
remember  a  discourse  but  once  repeated  to  him,  John  would  say,  "  Go,  you 
have  it,"  and  in  effect  he  could  deliver  fluently  all  he  had  heard,  by  the  several 
hours  together.  He  was  endued  with  the  second  sight,  and,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  causes  of  an  earthquake  which  had  been  felt,  he  ascribed  it  to  the 
vibrations  of  subterranean  music.  He  composed  a  hymn,  called  the  Virgin 
Mary's,  of  such  merit  and  efficacy,  that  every  woman  paid  him  a  sheep  for 
teaching  her  it.  He  forbade  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments,  and,  instead  of  them,  prescribed  diabolical  forms  of  his  own. 
He  used  the  Irish  word  Phersichin,  (i.  e.  verses,)  which  is  not  known  in  St. 
Kilda,  nor  in  the  North-West  Isles,  except  to  such  as  can  read  the  Irish 
tongue.  But  that  which  seems  most  surprising  in  his  obscure  prayers,  was 
his  mentioning  ELI,  with  the  character  of  our  preserver.  He  used  several 
unintelligible  words  in  his  prayers,  of  which  he  could  not  tell  the  meaning 
himself,  saying  only,  that  he  had  received  them  implicitly  from  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  delivered  them  before  his  hearers  without  any  explication. 

That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  the  Artist  Elias,  who  is  to 
come,  and  was  working,  though  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  sequestered  spot, 
as  a  practical  mason,  will  (I  believe)  be  doubted  by  no  person  in  Europe, 
who  is  in  the  possession  of  certain  data.  But  in  what  manner,  and  through 
what  channels,  he  obtained  an  inkling  of  the  Art  and  the  Great  Design  (as 
they  are  called),  and  the  patronage  of  the  Patron,  and  the  knowledge  of  words 
foreign  to  his  native  rock,  will  never  be  known  till  all  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness  are  revealed. 

See  *' A  Late  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,  the  remotest  of  all  the  Hebrides,  by  M. 
Martin,  Gent."    London,  1698. 

H. 


PROPOSED    EMENDATION    OF    ISAIAH    XLIX.  7. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — A  passage  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  appears  to  me 
capable  of  improvement,  with  respect  to  the  punctuation ;  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  for  the  opinion  of  any  of  your  judicious  correspondents,  to  sanction 
or  overthrow  my  own.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  Isaiah  xlix.  7.  In 
this  chapter  the  partial  rejection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  exaltation,  of  the 
Messiah  is  foretold.  The  7th  verse,  as  it  now  stands  in  most,  if  not  all,  edi- 
tions of  our  bible,  is  as  follows :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers.  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes 
also  shall  worship,  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  thee." 

Now  here  the  words  "  to  him "  denote  the  person  to  whom  the  Lord 
addresses  the  prediction ;  whereas  I  conceive  that,  in  the  original,  they  are 
intended  to  denote  him  who  should  be  the  object  of  the  reverence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  kings ;  and  that  the  verse  should  be  printed  thus — "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One  :  To  him  whom  man  despis- 
eth, to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers,  kings  shall  see 
and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship,  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  thee." 

I  will  not  positively  assert  that  the  Masoretic  punctuation  will  admit  of  this 
reading,  though  I  think  it  will,  as  the  pause  accent  Rebhia  over  SHJiilp  forms 
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a  new  member  of  the  sentence.  But  although  the  Masora  is  of  great  value, 
as  shewing  us  in  what  manner  the  Jews  read  the  Sacred  Text  600  or  1300 
years  ago,  (I  give  this  latitude  with  reference  to  the  disputed  antiquity  of 
the  Masora,)  still  we  must  recollect  that  the  vowel-points  and  accents 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  text,  and  that  where  that  will  enable  us  to  elicit 
a  better  sense  than  the  reading  of  the  Masorites,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
the  latter. 

The  LXX,  although  they  do  not  give  a  literal  translation,  seem  to  favour 
my  opinion.  They  evidently  have  confounded  !lti^"^p,  the  verb,  "sanctify," 
with  ili^ilp,  the  noun,"  His  Holy  One."  Their  version  is:  Ovtcjq  Xkyu  Kvpiog, 

6  pvca^iEvoQ  (TE,  6  Qtbg  'laparjX'  'Ayiaoart  rbv  <pav\'iZ,ovTa  rriv  4'^XV'^  avrov, 
rbv  (5de\v(T(T6[X€vov  vrrb  tSjv  kOvwv  tCjv  dovXitiv  twv  ap\6vTU)v  (SatriXtXg 
bipovrai  AYTON,  Kal  dva(TTr)(rovTai  ap^ovrtf,  Kal  Trpo(TKVvr]<rov<nv  AYTQj,  tviKiv 
Kuptov  oTi  TTiffToQ  itXTiv  o" Ay lOQ  'loQarfk,  Kal  t^eXE^dfXT}v  at. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  sup- 
port the  Church  of  England,  in  this  her  day  of  trouble  and  rebuke  and 
blasphemy,  lam.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
S.  S.  S.  S.  L.  S. 

2Uh  August,  1832. 


ON  LITTLE   INACCURACIES  IN   THE  ENGLISH   BIBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor,— In  those  four  passages — 2  Sam.  ii.  23,  iii.  27,  iv.  6,  xx.  10 — 
there  occurs  an  expression  to  the  following  effect :  "  He  smote  him  under  the 
fifth  rib,  that  he  died."  Now,  that  a  man  should  die  from  a  wound  under  the 
fifth  rib,  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  ;  but  that  it  should  occur  so  frequently, 
certainly  does  appear  a  little  singular.  The  eye  of  piety,  however,  would 
discern  nothing  in  it  but  an  unusual  expression  for  a  mortal  wound  ;  whilst 
the  finger  of  scorners  would  exultingly  point  at  it,  as  a  fit  subject  for  merri- 
ment, and  a  sufiicient  ground  for  scepticism — with  how  little  reason  we  shall 
now  see. 

The  word  rib  is  printed  in  italics,  to  shew  that  it  was  added  by  our  trans- 
lators to  complete  the  sense.  In  these  passages  of  Samuel,  I^J^tl*  (Jive)  is 
by  the  Seventy  rendered  ^poa  (loin)  ;  and  in  Josh.  i.  14,  D'^l^Dn.  marshalled 
by  Jive  (marginal  reading),  is  rendered  tvlt^voi,  girded  up  ready.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Seventy  the  word  li/Dn,  besides  meaning 

five,  signified  also  hin  or  waist.  This  numeral  is  not  the  only  one  in  Hebrew 
that  has  a  twofold  meaning ;  there  are  several  others,  but  they  are  too  well 
known  to  have  caused  any  difficulty. 

Our  own  language  afibrds  instances  of  numerals  being  used  in  a  different 
sense  :  to  play  at  fives,  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  be  at  one  again.  These, 
I  allow,  are  colloquial  phrases,  but  they  serve  well  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.     Suppose,  now,  that  English  should  become  a  dead  language,  and 


*  Our  Correspondent  will  perceive,  on  referring  to  the  Lexicon  of  Simon,  or 
that  of  Gescnius,  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  has  long  ago  been  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Simon  translates  it  by  "  abdomen,"  and  supposes  it  to 
be  derived  from  some  unused  root  (^mn)  in  which  the  notion  of"  crassitudo" 
is  implied. — Ed. 
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that  all  its  literature  were  lost  except  a  small  volume  of  tracts,  in  which  there 
occurred  the  phrase  to  play  at  fives ; — to  commentators  who  should  live  three 
thousand  years  hence,  this  expression  would  cause  no  little  perplexity.  They 
would  probably  all  agree  that  it  meant  an  amusement  of  some  kind.  But, 
whilst  one  might  think  it  a  dance  by  parties  of  five,  as  quadrilles  are  by  parties 
of  four,  another  might  contend  that  it  was  a  musical  entertainment,  arguing, 
that  as  from  wife  is  formed  the  plural  wives,  so  from  fife  is  evidently  derived 
the  plural  fives*  Now  surely  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  call  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  itself  because  the  translation  of  it  should  contain  such 
an  immaterial  error. 

This  statement  will  explain,  to  the  English  reader,  the  nature  of  one  class 
of  difficulties  which  translators  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  course, 
there  are  others.  But  what  I  have  said  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  pious 
Christian,  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  the  history,  doctrines,  and 
precepts  of  scripture  in  their  perfect  integrity,  whilst  learned  men  entertain 
different  opinions  on  minor  points.  Thus,  in  the  passages  cited  above,  he 
knows  that  the  persons  mentioned  received  a  mortal  wound,  and,  without  any 
great  loss  to  himself,  may  leave  to  others,  acquainted  with  the  originals,  to 
determine  whether  it  was  in  the  waist,  or  under  the  fifth  rib. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  remove  from  our  Bible  every  little  inaccuracy, 
and  to  benefit  the  world  with  the  researches  of  learned  men  through  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  I  should  rejoice  to  see,  by  no  means  a  new  translation, 
but  a  judicious  revision  of  the  authorized  translation  ;  yet  I  know  not  the  men 
to  whom  I  would  trust  the  work.  They  would  indeed  remove  a  few  apparent 
discrepancies,  and  clear  up  many  obscure  places  ;  but  they  would  mar,  I  fear, 
the  simple  dignity  of  many  more.  I  love  my  English  Bible  ;  and  the  more  I 
see  of  modern  translations,  the  more  I  feel  willing  to  let  well  alone. 

Vicarage,  Beds.  W.  B.  W. 


THE  RIVER   SAMBATTION. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  the  river  Sambattion  may  read  much  about  it 
in  the  first  volume  of  Julius  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica.  The  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  are  situated  beyond  the  Sambattion,  which  is  a  river  impassa- 
ble from  the  impetuous  torrent  of  sand  and  rocks  which  it  carries  down,  except 
on  the  sabbath  day,  when  it  is  tranquil  ;  but  then  they  cannot  cross  it,  lest 
they  should  profane  the  sabbath.  Four  of  those  tribes  were  not  led  into 
captivity,  but  emigrated  of  their  own  mind,  to  avoid  fighting  against  their 
brethren  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  viz.— Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher. 
They  went  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush,  and  settled  in  Havila,  Ghoijim,  Konim, 
and  Azurim,  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Parvaim  and  empire  of  Horinoth.  They 
wage  war  every  year  against  seven  kingdoms  which  are  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Cush,  and  each  of  those  four  tribes  carries  on  the  war  during  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve, — first  Dan,  whose  numbers  equal  those  of  the  sand  for  four 
days' journey  along  the  sea-shore, — then  Naphtali,  then  Gad,  and  then  Asher. 
The  tribe  of  Moses,  otherwise  called  the  Janus,  seem  to  be  esteemed  worthy 
of  less  confidence,  for  their  land  is  surrounded  and  insulated  by  the  Sambattion, 
which  has  no  water,  but  is  a  torrent  of  dry  rubble  ;  and  although  it  ceases  to 
rage  on  the  sabbath,  there  is  on  that  day  a  wall  of  fire  to  prevent  the  Janus 
from  passing.  On  that  day  the  four  tribes  approach  the  river,  and  behold  the 
tribe  of  Moses,  and  say  to  them,  "  Brothers  of  the  tribe  of  Jeshurun,  shew  us 

*  Sir  W.  Jones  has  recorded  an  error  in  a  translation  less  excusable  than  that 
which  I  have  supposed.  "  Where  Menu  says  that  emissaries  are  the  eyes  of  a 
prince,  the  Persian  translator  makes  him  ascribe  four  eyes  to  the  person  of  a  king ; 
for  the  word  c/«ar,  which  means  an  emissary  in  Sanscrit,  signifies /owr  in  the  popular 
dialect." 
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your  camels,  dogs,  and  asses  \*  and,  when  they  are  shewn,  they  say,  **  How 
long  that  camel  is,  and  how  long  his  neck,  but  how  short  his  tail !"  and  they 
salute  each  other. 

Issachar  is  in  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssus, — Zabulon  in  the  mountains  of  Pharan, — Reuben  behind  them,  on 
the  way  to  Persia  and  Babylon, — Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  Mesciugha,  &c. 
(Rabbi  Eldad  Haddani,  or  the  Danite,  cit.  Bartolocci,  i.,  p.  100-12.) 

The  Targum  bearing  the  name  of  Rabbi  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  upon  Exod. 
xxxiv.  10,  says,  "  In^the  days  when  they  shall  go  into  captivity  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Babylon. ...  I  will  make  them  dwell  beyond  the  river  Sambattion." 
That  is  one  among  other  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  Rabbi  Jonathan  is  the 
author  of  that  work ;  because  the  whole  fable  is  founded  upon  the  story  of 
the  sabbatical  river  in  Josephus.  That  was  a  river  in  Palestine,  which  had  a 
full  and  rapid  flow  upon  one  day,  and  then  was  entirely  dry  for  six  days,  and 
flowed  again  on  the  seventh ;  and  from  its  thus  distinguishing  the  seventh 
day,  the  Jews  called  it  Sabbaticus.  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  c.  5.)  That  is  bad  enough, 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  ;  but  the  Sambattion  is  a  monstrosity 
that  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  Christian  era  in  Jewry. 

The  Mahometans  say  that  the  ten  tribes  are  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel, 
and  that  Alexander  shut  them  up  between  two  impassable  mountains  by 
means  of  a  wall  of  brass  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Antichrist  a  fox  shall  mine  and 
pierce  through  the  mountains,  and  the  Israelites  shall  escape  by  that  narrow 
passage,  and  eat  human  flesh,  and  commit  numerous  atrocities.  (Sale's 
Koran,  c.  18.  Mandeville's  Travels,  p.  319,  324.  Jacob,  de  Vitriaco,  c.  92. 
Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  23.) 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  opinion  that  Messiah  ben  Joseph  must  appear 
in  order  to  reproduce  these  tribes,  supposed  to  be  lost,  before  the  coming  of 
Messiah  ben  David  in  his  glorj'-,  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  or  not. 
That  opinion  stands  rather  in  the  way  of  the  great  imposture,  as  Rabbi  Akiba 
felt,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Barcochab  in  that  blasphemy.  And  he 
therefore  argued,  by  every  quibble  he  could  imagine,  to  prove  that  their's  was 
an  everlasting  captivity,  and  that  they  were  to  have  no  part  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  It  would  have  been  so  much  easier  and  more  rational  to  say,  that 
they  wei-e  returned,  and  that  Zerubbabel's  restoration  included  all  that 
remained  of  the  nation  or  was  willing  to  return,  that  we  must  conclude  the 
contrary  of  that  to  have  been  notorious  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Thus  we  may 
elicit  a  truth  of  some  moment  even  from  his  cavils  and  subterfuges. 

H. 


ON    THE   CHARGES   MADE   AGAINST   THE    CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  is  very  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  should  be  called  to 
several  charges  made  against  the  church  and  clergy  as  corruptions  and  abuses, 
the  discredit  of  which  (through  the  gross  delusion  practised  on  a  thoughtless 
public)  they  are  made  to  bear  ;  but  of  which  the  church,  as  a  permanent 
body,  and  the  passing  generations  of  its  ministers,  are  equally  innocent ; — they 
have  not  created,  neither  can  they  remove,  these  subjects  of  complaint : — 

1st,  As  to  Pluralities. — The  number  of  small  livings  has  been  ascertained ; 
and  it  is  allowed,  that  such  of  them  as  will  not  maintain,  in  a  decent  station, 
a  clergyman  and  his  family,  must  be  held  either  by  unmarried  clergymen  or 
with  another  living,  so  that  such  an  amount  of  income  may  be  made  up  as  shall 
enable  the  holder  of  the  two  to  educate  his  family,  or  to  provide  for  them,  in 
some  degree,  in  case  of  his  death.  As  long  as  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  have  a 
married  clergy,  these  objects  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  will  not  at  pre- 
sent consider  farther  this  topic,  but  wait  until  you  shall  have  framed  a  table  of 
the  small  livings,  or  only  of  the  number  held  as  pluralities,  shewing  how 
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many  of  them  are  in  private  or  lay  patronage,  and  in  how  many  the  tithes  are 
impropriate,  that  is,  are  in  lay  hands.*  I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  such  a 
table  is  completed  (if  only  for  a  single  diocese  or  a  single  county),  it  will  be 
found  that  this  abuse — pluralities — is  neither  caused,  nor  can  be  remedied,  by 
the  church.  It  is  an  evil  in  the  church  ;  but  not  to  any  extent  chargeable,  in 
candour  or  justice,  either  on  our  ecclesiastical  governors,  or  on  individual 
clergymen. 

Let  this  bejcept  in  view  when  complaint  is  made  of  the  number  of  livings 
which  are  without,  or  have  only  insufficient  glebe  houses.  Every  candid  mind 
will  admit,  that,  where  this  radical  evil  exists,  and  the  tithes  or  the  patronage 
are  in  lay  hands,  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  church.  Here  I  will  venture 
another  prediction,  viz.,  that  comparatively  few  deficiencies  of  this  nature  will 
be  found  to  exist  on  livings  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  patronage. 

2nd,  As  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  Ecclesiastical  Incomes, — let  us  inquire 
what  is  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and  what  difficulties  are  presented  to  the  church 
in  any  attempt  to  correct  it. 

The  clergy  of  the  towns  are  not  sufficiently  paid.  Look  then  first  for  the 
number  of  these  livings,  of  which  the  principal  sources  of  ecclesiastical  income 
are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  incumbent.  When  such  a  table  is  completed,  we 
will  take  up  the  remaining  cases,  and  inquire  who  repairs  the  parsonage  house, 
if  there  be  one ;  who  provides  a  residence  for  the  incumbent ;  who  contributes 
to  the  curate's  income,  &c.  &c.  Wherever  we  shall  find  that  the  incumbent 
holds  all  the  sources  of  income  which  ever  belonged  to  the  living,  and  yet  is 
not  sufficiently  paid  for  his  labour  and  the  expenses  of  a  town  residence,  poor's 
rates,  &c.  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  livings  held 
as  pluralities,  to  inquire  as  to  the  patronage  before  we  can  recommend  a  mode 
of  augmenting  the  living.  Let  me  ask  any  candid  and  upright  reformer,  how 
the  governors  of  the  church  or  the  clergy  are  to  proceed  in  removing  this  abuse, 
in  handling  this  topic  of  church  reform  ?  The  assertion  made  is  this — that 
every  clergyman  ought  to  be  adequately  paid  for  his  labour.  Who  denies  it 
except  the  radical  and  the  infidel  ?  But  from  what  source  are  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  to  be  taken  ?  Reasonable  people  will  say,  "  from  the 
tithes  of  each  of  such  parishes :  they  were  given  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  were  once  ecclesiastical  property.'* 

Does  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose  that  the  governors  of  the  church  will 
attempt  to  move  this  obvious  measure  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
bringing  in  (I  think)  the  Bill  for  the  Augmentation  of  small  Livings,  thought 
it  right  distinctly  to  state,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  propose  any  interference 
with  the  lay  holders  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  or  property.  The  very  men 
who  assert  that  church  property  is  public  property,  will  tell  us  that  tithes  in 
lay  hands  are  private, — that  they  cannot  be  touched, — that  they  are  so  implicated 
in  settlements,  titles,  entails,  &c.  &c.,  that  they  cannot  be  made  available 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  small  livings,  from  which  they  have  been  taken. 
We  must  next  inquire  how  many,  among  livings  held  as  pluralities,  are  in  pri- 
vate or  corporate  patronage;  and  then  ask  whether  the  bishops  are  to  be 
required  to  look  out  for,  or  create  a  fund  out  of  the  existing  revenues  of  the 
church  from  which  such  livings  shall  be  augmented  ?  Shall  the  proportion  of 
ecclesiastical  income  still  left  in  clerical  hands  be  taxed  in  order  to  increase 
the  value  of  a  species  of  property  which,  alas  !  is  saleable,  in  order  to  add  so 
much  to  the  sum  to  be  demanded  by  a  lay  patron  for  the  advowson  or  the 
next  presentation  ?  I  am  sure  that  the  clergy  will  not  pretend  to  join  in 
a  voluntary  taxation  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  yet  for  the  permanent  augmen- 
tation of  livings  of  which  the  presentation  (being  in  private  hands)  is  alter- 
nate. Nor  do  I  anticipate  that  any  minister  or  any  Parliament  will  be  found 
to  be  so  profligate  as  to  seize  on,  or  to  tax  the  incomes  of  the  clerg}'  with  such 

*  The  Editor  would  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  send  him  such  a 
table. 
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a  view.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  may  follow  the 
example  of  that  of  Oxford,  and  form  a  voluntary  society  in  aid  of  the  augmen- 
tations of  small  livings  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  but  where  the  livings  are  of 
private  patronage,  or  the  tithes  impropriate  or  appropriate,  I  see  not  any  mode 
which  the  clergy  will  be  likely  to  adopt,  but  that  of  a  varying  augmentation 
of  the  income  of  the  incumbent,  annually  voted  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  fund,  so  that  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  and  not  the  saleable  value  of 
the  living,  will  be  increased.  If  the  blind  cry  for  church  reform  shall  issue  in 
the  spoliation  of  clerical  property,  I  feel  confident  that  lay  tithes  will  not  long 
remain  unregulated  with  reference  to  their  appropriation  in  some  shape  to  the 
remuneration  of  clerical  labours,  or  to  some  other  more  popular  object. 

With  respect  to  the  inequality  of  ecclesiastical  incomes,  it  is  asked,  "  Why 
should  the  incumbent  of  a  country  parish  have,  perhaps,  double  the  income 
with  (it  may  be)  only  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  a  neighbouring  town  ? 
Why  should  he  w^ho  has  so  much  more  limited  a  charge  have  so  much  more 
income  ?"  How  would  you  remedy  this  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  take  the 
tithes  paid  by  the  land-owners  (for  they,  and  not  the  farmers,  do  pay  the 
tithes)  in  the  country  parish  of  A,  and  give  them  to  the  incumbent  of  the  town 
parish  of  B,  with  whom  the  former  have  no  connexion,  on  whom  they  cannot 
call  for  any  religious  instruction,  any  spiritual  consolation,  any  temporal 
aid  ?  As  this  would  not  be  a  popular  measure,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  not  be  attempted  :  it  would  not  relieve  the  landlord  or  tenant  in  A.,  nor 
yet  the  shopkeepers  in  B  ;  and  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  in  either  parish 
the  inhabitants  really  care  w^hether  the  clergyman  has  more  or  less,  except 
the  alteration  of  his  income  affects  them  personally  or  individually. 

The  thoughtful  person  will  perceive  that  such  an  attempt,  or  indeed  any 
attempt. to  equalize  (or  render  less  unequal)  ecclesiastical  incomes,  will  not 
eff'ect  the  supreme  object,  viz.,  the  better  discharge  of  clerical  ministrations. 
The  powers,  feelings,  opinions,  and  opportunities  of  ministers  are  so  varied 
and  so  continually  changing,  that  no  new  allotment  of  income  will  ever  per- 
manently secure  the  highest  remuneration  to  the  most  zealous  and  efiicient 
clergyman.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  various  duties  are  not 
always  most  efficiently  performed  where  they  are  most  onerous,  nor  most 
neglected  or  trifled  with  where  the  income  is  greatest ;  in  the  latter  case  there 
may  be  as  much  devotion  to  the  work,  and  as  much  exertion,  as  in  the 
former. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  proceeding,  the  odium  of  which  is  thrown  most 
unjustly  on  the  church  and  clergy, — I  mean  the  sale  of  livings.  Surely  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Bishops  and  Chapters  cannot  sell  livings  in  their  gift ;  that 
laymen,  or  individual  proprietors  (it  may  sometimes  happen  that  they  are 
clergymen  inheriting  such  property)  are  the  parties  who  are  concerned  prin- 
cipally in  this  most  objectionable  traffic.  In  the  name  of  candour  and  common 
sense,  what  can  the  Bishops  do  with  reference  to  this  charge  against  the 
church  ?  They  cannot  remove  it :  they  can  only  take  care  that  no  clergyman 
benefits  by  it  unduly,  and  cordially  join  in  any  endeavour  to  abate  the  evil. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  true  religion  must  be  now  anxiously  bent  on 
the  proceedings  which  are  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  for  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  so  speedy  and  so  effective 
that  all  reasonable  minds  may  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  lay  patrons  and  im- 
propriators may  feel  conscience  urging  them  to  "go  and  do  likewise."  Indeed, 
the  declaration,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  one  noble  Peer,*  leads  us  to  enter- 
tain sanguine  hopes  that  the  ecclesiastical  patrons  will  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  alone,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  good  work. 

One  word  as  to  the  Abolition  of  Tithes. — Do  the  clamourers  against  tithes 
mean  that  the  payment  of  them  should  be  totally  abolished  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  will  ever  desire  to  make  so  liberal  a  donation  to  the  land- 
owners ;  that  the  farmers  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  will  ever  wish  thus 

•  The  Marquis  of  Bute. 
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to  plunder  the  clergy  merely  to  benefit  the  squire  or  the  peer.  The  wise-heads 
who  would  give  the  tithes  to  the  State,  for  national  purposes,  would  throw  a 
much  heavier  burthen  on  the  land-owner,  without  materially  relieving  any 
portion  of  the  community.  The  continuation  of  the  payment  of  tithes  for 
other  than  religious  purposes,  would  only  augment  the  present  senseless  out- 
cry against  them. 

Let  the  complainers  look  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
attempt  to  shew  how  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  or  the  reduction  of  ecclesi- 
astical income  will  benefit  them.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  England 
cannot  in  any  way  have  religious  instruction  and  consolation  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  they  have  it  now  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  annual  payments  made  by  an  individual  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  any  dissenting  congregation  with  those  of  the  Church,  and  I  fear 
not  the  result :  the  difference  will  probably  be  two-thirds  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  But  if  the  spoliation  of  the  church  will  not  benefit  the  great  body,  the 
English  nation,  why  should  it  be  demanded  ?  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  attached  to  it ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  have  no 
wish  to  benefit  one  class  only  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  enemies  of 
true  religion  who,  on  that  account,  call  for  the  downfal  of  the  church  are  few 
and  unimportant. 

Let  us  then  meet  the  outcry  against  the  church  by  reminding  our  lay 
friends  of  these  facts  and  arguments.  Let  us  promote  discussion,  and  dis- 
seminate these  views  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  Church  Reform  which  is 
demanded,  whilst  we  protest  against  the  unfair  charges  made  against  the 
church  and  its  ministers,  boldly  maintaining  that  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  sense  of  their  own  advantages  demand  that  they  should  join  in 
the  declaration  as  it  regards  the  church, 

"  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari." 

Let  the  people  never  be  permitted  to  forget,  that  to  them  and  to  their  de- 
scendants the  church  property  is  open ;  and  that  in  every  rank  of  ecclesiastics 
at  present  they  behold  eminent  and  pious  men,  who  have  raised  themselves, 
by  God's  blessing,  from  the  bosom  of  the  multitude  ;  yet  it  is  this  heritage  of 
the  people  which  the  thoughtless,  the  covetous,  and  the  irreligious  would  now 
destroy ! 

I  am.  Sir,  your*s  &c., 

LiTTORALIS. 

Sept.  1832. 


ON  THE  BURIAL  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 


Sir, — The  observations  in  your  fourth  number  by  a  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  "  A  Churchman  "  upon  that  "  still-vext  "  portion  of  our  liturgy,  the 
Burial  Service,  have  led  me  to  reflect  with  considerable  surprise  on  the  feeble 
method  of  defence  usually  adopted  in  behalf  of  the  "  hearty  thanksgiving  for 
the  removal  of  our  departed  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,'* 
and  the  expression  of  our  "  hope  that  he  rests  in  God."  On  the  latter  I  shall 
not  dwell  further  than  to  ask,  in  how  many  cases  a  minister  would  feel 
himself  justified  in  pronouncing  that  a  sinner  was  certainly  damned?  If  the 
answer  be,  as  doubtless  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity.  In  no  case, 
or  in  extremely  few,  then  it  may  be  fairly  pleaded  that  in  no  case,  or  in  very 
few,  is  the  possibility  of  salvation  excluded,  or,  consequently,  the  hope  of  it 
forbidden.  With  regard  to  the  thanksgiving,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  that 
language  so  decided  is  not  warranted  except  where  a  reasonable  presumption 
exists  of  the  salvation  of  the  deceased;  and  the  objection  has  in  general  been 
evaded  rather  than  rebutted,  by  answering,  that  according  to  the  intention 
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of  the  church,  and  in  conformity  with  the  discipline  which  circumstances 
alone  have  prevented  her  from  enforcing,  it  was  only  when  such  a  presumption 
might  justly  be  entertained,  that  the  use  of  the  Burial  Service  was  con- 
templated. Now,  if  this  answer  be  correct,  it  may  serve  to  vindicate  the 
church  from  a  charge  of  theoretical  inconsistency,  but  it  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  propriety  of  her  present  practice.  This  must  be  maintained  on  higher 
ground  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  disposed  to  contend  that  the  present  practice 
is  better  and  more  becoming  than  any  other  which  might  be  substituted  for  it. 
I  argue  thus : — In  the  most  severe  dispensations  of  Providence,  a  devout 
mind  can  seldom  fail  to  observe  tokens  of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment, 
and  consequently  to  discover  reasons  for  thankfulness ;  and  if  ever  these  tokens 
be  not  discernible,  a  perfect  confidence  in  Him  who  "is  I/ore"  will  supply 
their  place,  and  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.  The  church  therefore  does  no 
more  than  her  duty, — no  more  than  it  is  her  peculiar  praise  and  glory  to  do, 
when  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  ministers  and 
people  the  language  of  exalted  Christian  feeling ;  when  she  prompts  the 
declaration  of  unshaken  faith  and  profound  resignation,  recognising  with 
gratitude,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  in  defiance  of  natural 
infirmity  and  apprehension,  the  directing  finger  and  the  unquestionable 
goodness  of  the  Almighty.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  very  distressing 
case  of  a  sinner  dying,  to  all  appearance,  impenitent.  Even  here,  who  shall 
presume  to  say  that  a  longer  term  of  years  might  not  have  "  increased  his 
damnation,"  by  enabling  him  to  plunge  more  deeply  into  sin,  and  to  spread 
more  widely  the  corruption  of  his  counsel  and  the  contagion  of  his  example  ? 
Or  why  may  we  not  believe,  and  thank  God  in  the  belief,  that  his  death  was 
designed  to  prevent  these  deplorable  consequences  ;  unless  we  either  resort  to 
the  improbable  supposition  that  the  measure  of  his  guilt  was  already  so  filled 
up  as  to  admit  of  no  further  aggravation,  or  are  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  a  persuasion  repugnant  to  all  our  conceptions  of  our  Heavenly  Father's 
character,  namely,  that  He  chose  to  cut  the  offender  off  in  his  iniquity,  while 
there  still  remained  a  possibility  of  his  repentance  and  conversion  ?  Since, 
then,  even  in  this  lamentable  and  almost  extreme  case,  there  may  be  grounds 
for  thankfulness,  both  on  account  of  the  deceased  and  the  survivors,  the 
church,  I  conceive,  adopts  the  most  appropriate  and  consolatory  course,  in 
cherishing  our  better  and  more  elevated  feelings,  and  keeping  out  of  sight 
whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  wound  or  depress  them. 

Against  this  view  of  the  subject  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged  that  such  feelings 
are  not  natural ;  that  they,  in  fact,  seldom  exist ;  and  that,  by  employing 
the  language  peculiar  to  them,  the  church  compels  the  majority  of  those  who 
join  in  the  service  to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites  before  God,  by  feigning 
sentiments  which  they  do  not  entertain.  If  there  be  any  force  in  objections 
of  this  kind,  they  may  be  urged  with  equal  reason  against  most  of  the  church 
formularies.  The  general  thanksgiving  may  be  called  unnatural,  because  it 
makes  the  whole  congregation  profess  greater  gratitude  for  spiritual  than  for 
temporal  blessings,  when  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  men  in  general, 
though  little  affected  by  either,  attribute  a  greater  degree  of  importance  to  the 
latter.  The  confession  at  the  communion  may  be  stigmatized  as  hypocritical, 
because,  notwithstanding  the  formality  and  indifference  with  which  men  are 
wont  to  approach  the  Lord's  table,  it  makes  all  alike  declare,  that  they 
"  do  earnestly  repent  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  their  misdoings."  From 
these  instances  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  in  leading  the  devotions  of  her 
assembled  members,  the  church  must  use  the  language  of  Christian  piety ; 
and  the  language  of  Christian  piety  is  not  that  of  simple  nature,  but  of  nature 
chastened  and  controlled  by  grace.  And  why  should  the  Burial  Service  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule?  Why  should  the  church  on  this  occasion  alone 
forbear  to  dictate  to  Christian  men  such  sentiments  as  are  most  decidedly  in 
unison  with  their  profession,  rather  than  such  as  either  imply  no  profession, 
or  are  at  variance  with  it  ?     If  any  feel  themselves  unable  to  go  along  with 
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her,  the  fault  is  not  her's,  but  their's.     She  does  not  make  them  hj^pocrites, — 
she  finds  them  so. 

I  know  not  whether  the  considerations  I  have  suggested  will  have  much 
weight  with  your  correspondent.  I  should  rejoice  if  such  a  measure  of  relief 
were  afforded  to  his  conscience  as  might  obviate  the  necessity  under  which  he 
at  present  labours,  either  of  explaining  away  the  expressions  in  question, 
or  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  mental  reservation. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

'AoKtvriQ. 


ON    THE   INCIDENCE    OF   TITHES,   ETC. 

My  dear  , 

I  PROMISED  you  some  remarks  on  tithes.  It  would  occupy  too  many  of  your 
pages  to  discuss  such  a  subject  largelj^  and  you  must  take  merely  as  heads 
most  of  the  following  observations  on  the  incidence  of  tithes — on  their  com- 
parative amount  now  and  in  other  days  of  our  history — and  on  plans  of  com- 
mutation. 

"  Tithes  are  a  tax  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  and,  like  taxes  on  raw  produce, 
fall  wholly  on  the  consumer." — Ricardo,  2nd  edit.  p.  205. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Ricardo ;  the  principle  it  asserts  has  been  main- 
tained in  some  of  the  works  written  to  circulate  his  opinions.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  either  attempted,  or  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  to  have  attempted,  to  use  this  doctrine  in  support  of  some  of  his 
own  views  as  to  Irish  tithes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  contributed 
more  or  less  to  swell  the  tide  of  delusion  and  irritation  which  has  set  in 
upon  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
to  see  clearly,  not  merely  that  it  is  wrong,  but  why  and  how  it  is  wrong. 

The  manner  in  which  the  economists  have  run  into  error  on  this  point  will 
appear,  to  those  familiar  with  their  writings,  almost  amusingly  characteristic. 
They  have  very  acutely,  very  logically,  and  very  correctly  proved  that,  in  a 
certain  imaginary  state  of  societj^  assumed  throughout  their  reasoning,  tithes 
would  fall  on  the  consumer,  would  raise  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  &c.,  and 
then,  without  any  inquiry  on  their  own  part,  or  any  warning  to  their  readers, 
they  have  laid  it  down  as  an  universal  proposition,  that  what  would  be  true 
in  this  imaginary  state  of  society,  is  really  and  practically  true  in  all  existing 
states  of  society, — a  proposition  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  utterly 
false. 

Tithes,  like  all  other  charges  on  agricultural  produce,  may  fall,  in  different 
proportions,  on  the  landholders,  the  consumers,  or  even  the  tenantry,  in  coun- 
tries which  differ,  either  in  their  commercial  policy  and  habits,  or  in  their 
economical  structure,  and  in  the  position  and  character  of  their  cultivators. 

A  state  of  society  may  be  imagined  (I  believe  it  has  never  existed)  in  which 
tithes  would  fall  wholly  on  the  consumer,  and  this  is  the  state  which  the  eco- 
nomists of  the  Ricardo  school  have  exclusively  considered.  These  gentlemen, 
then,  have  supposed  themselves  reasoning  about  a  country  in  which — 1st, 
the  cultivators  are  capitalists,  farming  with  an  amount  of  property  on  which 
they  expect  to  realize  a  current  rate  of  profit,  common  to  their  own  with  many 
other  occupations ; — in  which,  2ndly,  the  cultivators  are  able  to  move  that 
capital  to  other  occupations,  if  they  do  not  realize  that  current  rate  of  profit  ;— 
in  which,  3rdly,  the  inhabitants  occupy  all  the  lands  capable  of  yielding  a 
rent,  and  employ  some  capital,  the  returns  to  which  pay  merely  the  common 
profit,  leaving  no  surplus  for  rent ;  and  in  which,  4thly,  domestic  prices  are 
not  affected  by  trade  with  any  other  community. 

Now  in  such  a  country  it  is  certainly  true  enough,  that  tithes  or  any  other 
charge  laid  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  must  be  repaid  to  the  cul  • 
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tivators  in  advanced  prices,  and  fall  at  last  on  the  consumers  of  their  produce. 
For  if  prices  did  not  rise,  so  as  still  to  yield  in  agriculture  the  current  rate  of 
profit  on  all  the  capital  employed,  some  capital  would  be  withdrawn,  the  sup- 
ply would  become  less,  and,  in  the  end,  prices  must  rise  and  the  consumers 
suffer. 

But  I  have  already  stated  that  I  know  of  no  country  in  which  the  economical 
condition  of  society  thus  assumed  by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  other  writers  really 
exists.  England  and  Holland  approach  the  nearest  to  it,  for  in  those  countries 
one,  at  least,  of  the  assumed  elements  may  be  found — namely,  a  class  of  culti- 
vators farming  for  a  current  rate  of  profit.  If  in  England  and  Holland,  then, 
there  are  circumstances  which  make  this  doctrine  as  to  tithes  practically  inap- 
plicable, much  less  is  it  applicable  in  other  countries,  Ireland,  &c.  &c.,  in 
which  none  of  the  elements  of  the  economical  structure  so  assumed  by  the  eco- 
nomists are  to  be  found. 

Let  us  take  Holland  first  (neglecting  the  period  of  her  temporary  union  with 
Belgium.)  Holland  produced  little  corn,  but  then  she  had  a  large  and  unre- 
stricted foreign  trade  in  corn,  and  the  prices  in  her  markets  were  determined 
by  the  competition  of  foreign  growers,  who  were  unaffected  by  her  domestic 
taxation,  or  her  division  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Let  a  payment,  then,  like 
tithes  be  enforced  in  Holland  ;  it  will  not  be  repaid  to  her  producers  in 
price,  and  the  Dutch  tenantry,  if  they  only  realized  a  current  rate  of  profit, 
must  deduct  the  new  payment  from  their  rent,  or  abandon  cultivation  for  some 
other  employment  in  which  they  can  realize  the  usual  rate  of  profit.* 

Here  then  is  a  case,  in  which  tithes  would  clearly  not  at  all  affect  the  mass 
of  consumers  of  bread,  meat,  &c.  Whether  tithes  do  or  do  not  affect  those 
consumers  in  England  depends  upon  whether  her  situation  most  resembles  that 
of  Holland  or  that  of  the  imaginary  community  of  the  economists.  I  say  most 
resembles,  for  the  resemblance  is  not  complete  to  either.  England  has  not,  like 
Holland,  an  universal  and  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  but  she  has  an  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  two  other  corn-growing  countries — Scotland  and 
Ireland,  producing  raw  produce  under  circumstances  very  different  from  her 
own,  and  powerfully  affecting  her  domestic  prices  by  their  competition  in  her 
markets.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  tithes  :  they  have  long  since  been  converted 
into  a  species  of  direct  rent  charge.  In  Ireland  it  is  utterly  impossible,  for 
reasons  we  shall  presently  see,  that  tithes  should  affect  prices.  But  if  prices 
in  England  are  determined  by  the  competition  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  then 
no  charge  on  her  agriculture  peculiar  to  England  can  permanently  raise  her 
prices,  and  so  shift  themselves  to  the  consumer.  How  far  prices  in  England  are 
determined  by  the  competition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I  will  not  examine 
at  any  length,  because  I  prefer  giving  you  an  authority  which,  with  the  im- 
pugners  of  our  church  revenue,  will  probably  carry  more  weight  than  any 
reasoning  of  mine.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  then,  in  an  elaborate  article  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  the  price  of  raw  produce  in  the 
English  market  is  determined  by  competition  with  Scotch  and  Irish  growers; 
that  therefore  the  English  growers  have  not  the  power  of  throwing  tithes, 
through  prices,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers  ;  that  tithes  must  therefore 
in  the  last  result  be  a  deduction  from  rent,  and  ought  consequently  not  to  be 
calculated  as  a  peculiar  burthen  on  English  growers  when  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  are  under  consideration.  We  see,  then,  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  Holland,  or  in  England,  that  precise  state  of  things  on  which 


•  It  is  not  worth  wliile  to  state  the  case  at  length,  but  the  same  result  woiihl 
manifestly  follow  if  Holland,  instead  of  importing,  exj)()rtod  raw  produce,  and  if  her 
prices  were  determined  in  foreign  markets,  by  comjietition  witli  foreign  growers  not 
affected  by  fier  domestic  polity.  Holland  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  much  of  the 
produce  of  her  grass  lands,  and  Ireland  as  to  almost  all  her  produce.  In  Ireland, 
liowever,  other  circumstances,  more  directly  influential,  throw  tithes  on  rent,  as  we 
shall  see. 
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Mr.  Ricardo  and  others  have  reasoned,  when  they  determined  tithes  to  be  a 
tax  paid  in  an  advanced  price  of  bread,  meat,  &c.  In  those  two  countries, 
however,  there  is  to  be  found  a  condition  of  society  somewhat  resembling  it. 
In  Ireland,  Italy,  &c.,  the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  especially  the  cha- 
racter, condition,  and  means  of  the  cultivators,  contradict  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular the  data  we  have  enumerated,  as  assumed  by  those  who  decide  tithes 
to  be  a  tax. 

In  these,  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe,  the  cultivators,  or  the  great 
majority  of  them,  are  agricultural  labourers,  tilling  the  land  under  some  of  the 
farms  of  peasant  tenantry.  These  persons,  if  they  attempted,  under  any  pro- 
vocation, to  move  from  the  soil,  would  find  no  fund  to  maintain  them,  and  no 
one  therefore  to  employ  them,  and  the  whole  process  of  removal  of  agricul- 
tural labour  and  capital  to  other  occupations  is  actually  impossible,  through 
which  alone,  in  the  state  of  things  assumed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  burthen  of 
tithes  is  to  be  shifted  from  the  consumer,  and  converted  into  a  tax  on  sub- 
sistence. Such  is,  and  such  has  been  for  centuries,  the  condition  of  the  culti- 
vators in  all  the  European  countries  tilled  by  peasant  tenants  (whatever  be 
their  denominations  or  peculiarities),  that  any  charges  on  the  gross  produce 
must  ultimately  alFect  the  landlords,  and  them  only,  and  thus  become  rent 
charges.  I  advance  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  a  practical  proposition,  one 
which  is  true  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  not  as  a  proposition  which  is 
abstractedly  and  necessarily  true,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  :  there 
are  few  such  universal  truths  in  political  economy,  although  every  charlatan 
who  meddles  with  the  subject  is  sure  to  set  out  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them. 
Let  us  look  at  France  before  the  revolution.  It  requires  no  long  research  to 
see  out  of  what  fund  came  the  tithes  paid  there.  Her  peasant  cultivators  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  what  are  called  metayers.  Their  poverty  was  such 
that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  king's  taxes  nominally  laid  on  them. 
The  landlords  were  obliged  to  discharge  so  much  of  those  taxes  as  left  the 
peasants  just  enough  to  prevent  their  dying  from  hunger,  and  this  was  all 
which  was  left  to  them.  (Such  is  the  testimony,  and  such  are  almost  the 
words  of  Turgot.)  Let  a  charge  like  tithes  be  here  laid  upon  the  land  by  the 
government,  or  granted  out  of  its  produce  by  the  landed  body  (the  more  com- 
mon case),  it  requires  no  argument  surely  to  shew,  that  it  cannot  be  extracted 
from  this  destitute  tenantry ; — their  removal  to  other  occupations  is  a  dream  ;— ■ 
the  landlords  then  must  relinquish  a  corresponding  portion  of  their  share  of 
the  produce,  and  the  tithe  becomes  a  rent  charge. 

In  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Prussia,  the  land  is  divided  into  two  great  divi- 
sions ;  one  held  by  peasants,  the  other  used  by  the  landholders.  The  rent  of 
the  peasants'  division  is  paid  in  labour,  bestowed  on  the  demesnes  of  the  pro- 
prietor. (This  was  once  very  generally  the  case  in  England.)  Let  tithes  be 
imposed  in  such  a  country.  The  landlord  pays  directly  his  own  tenth  from 
his  own  produce ;  and  indirectly  he  must  pay  that  of  his  tenantry,  for  they 
have  in  no  case  practically  more  than  enough  to  exist  on.  If  their  little  is  made 
less,  the  landholder,  to  preserve  their  services,  must  grant  them  more  land  or 
make  equivalent  sacrifices  of  some  description.  I  state  this  truth  shortly  here, 
but  it  would  bear  development,  and  become  more  strikingly  true  and  assume 
greater  generality  and  importance  at  each  step  of  that  development.  In  fact, 
the  whole  financial  and  economical  history  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe 
would  illustrate  and  be  illustrated  by  it,  for  that  history  mainly  consists  of 
accounts  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  landholders  to  throw  all  public  burthens 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  tenants  ;  of  the  failure  of  those  attempts  ;  and  of  the 
effects  of  the  continuous  and  infatuated  struggle  on  agriculture,  on  finance,  on 
national  wealth,  on  the  policy  of  governments,  and  on  the  resulting  relations 
of  the  people,  sovereign,  and  nobles.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present 
purpose  to  see  that  tithes  in  such  countries  must  be  a  rent  charge. 

Ireland  is  a  country  of  peasant,  or  labouring,  tenants ;  but  there  they  pay  a 
money,  and  not  either  a  produce  or  labour  rent.  The  result,  however,  as  to 
tithes  is  obviously  the  same.     A  frantic  competition  for  land  has  reduced  the 
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peasant  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  Impose  tithes  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  landlord  must  pa}*  them,  or  see  his  tenant  die.  Remove  them  when  im- 
posed, the  same  competition  for  land  is  ready  to  reduce  the  tenant  to  the  same 
minimum,  and  the  relinquished  payment  swells  the  income  of  the  landlord. 

It  has  suited  Mr.  O'Connell  to  turn  Ricardoite,  and  to  utter  some  very  grave 
political  economy,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  confuse  or  veil  this  practical 
truth.  It  is  already  pretty  clear  that  he  will  make  few  disinterested  converts. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  luckily  often  very  prompt  in  repudiating 
practical  absurdities,  even  when  it  cannot  very  precisely  trace  or  criticise  their 
genealogy.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  incidence  of  tithes  is  affected  in  dif- 
ferent countries  by  peculiarities  in  their  several  economical  structure  or  posi- 
tion, and  that  such  incidence  can  never  be,  in  practice,  decided  on  by  any 
sweeping  rule,  or  without  minute  attention  to  the  statistical  and  commercial 
story  of  each.  We  have  seen  too  that  (in  the  actual  state  of  the  world)  from 
different  causes,  tithes,  wherever  they  prevail,  in  England,  Ireland,  the  Conti- 
nent, &c.  &c.,  are  really  a  rent  charge. 

The  doctrine  that  they  fall  on  the  consumer  through  advanced  prices,  and 
are  a  tax  on  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  has  been  generated  and  spread  by 
a  process  by  no  means  unusual,  however  noxious, — namely,  by  the  taking  it  for 
granted  that  in  matters  known  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  of  human  interests  and 
passions,  a  proposition  may  be  innocently  asserted  to  be  theoretically  true 
every  where,  which  in  practice  is  true  no  where,  as  those  who  have  set  it 
going  are  sometimes  very  ready  to  admit.  Such  a  style  of  philosophizing 
almost  necessarily  leads  to  mischief,  as  well  as  error;  but,  in  spite  of  its  incon- 
veniences, I  despair  of  seeing  it  soon  abandoned.  Some  of  its  prominent  pro- 
fessors have  lately  been  pluming  themselves  on  it  as  eminently  scientific. 

The  learned  and  pains-taking  Gioja,  after  reading,  he  says,  some  thousand 
of  volumes,  enumerates  as  the  second  most  prominent  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  truth  in  political  economy,  "  Teorie  esclusive  applicabili  ayli  stati  imagi- 
narj."  It  would  do  some  good  if  this  warning  observation  of  the  good  Ita- 
lian's were  suspended  before  the  study  table  of  every  political  economist  in 
Europe. 

If  tithes,  however,  are  now  a  rent  charge,  it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  structure  and 
habits  of  society,  tithes  are  now  precisely  what  in  their  origin  they  must  have 
been  meant  to  be  by  those  who  charged  the  land  with  them.  To  see  this 
clearly,  we  have  only  to  remember,  that  when  tithes  were  first  imposed 
in  Europe,  its  lands  were  almost  every  where  occupied  by  the  owners  them- 
selves, or  by  a  peasant  tenantry  paying  them  labour  rents.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  in  such  cases  tithes  have  practically  always  become  a  rent 
charge.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  which 
that  rent  charge  then  bore  to  the  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  fact,  confirmed  by  the  past  history  and  present  experience  of  the 
world,  that  the  landlord  of  a  peasant  tenantry  never  permanently  extracts  more 
than  Jialf  the  produce  as  a  rent.  A  few  spots  must  be  excepted,  not  compris- 
ing one-millionth  part  of  the  lands  so  occupied.  There  have  been  every  where 
attempts  made  to  extract  some  such  proportion  of  the  produce, — occasional  suc- 
cess for  a  time, — almost  always  consequent  failure,  misery,  and  loss  to  both 
parties  ;  but  if  a  clear  half  has  never  been  long  obtained  as  a  regular  payment, 
it  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  maximum,  but  the  tithes  being  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  and  the  rent  one-half  of  the  produce,  the  tithes  would  of  course  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  rent.  At  the  earlier  period  of  their  existence  in  Europe,  both 
tithes  and  rent  were  all  but  universally  received  in  kind.*    This  fifth,  you  will 


•  The  soil  of  England  at  the  time  tithes  vrere  imposed  was  principally  occupied  by 
the  landholders  as  demesne  farms,  and  by  a  tenantry  paying  them  labour  rents.  On  a 
detailed  examination  it  would,  I  tliink,  appear,  that  in  a  country  so  situated,  one-tenth 
of  the  gross  produce  must  always  amount  to  more  than  onc-lifth  of  tlio  net  rent :  1 
have  taken  one-fifth  on  the  more  general  calculation. 
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remeraber,  was  at  first  a  real  fifth  of  the  whole  rental.  A  modus,  exemptions, 
even  compositions  at  a  portion  of  the  value,  are  the  growth  of  later  ages.  It  is 
probable  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  (independent  of  the  tithes)  since  con- 
fiscated, amounted  to  a  larger  sura  than  the  tithes  themselves.  The  revenues 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  alone  are  said  to  have  equalled  one-fifth,  not  of 
the  rents  of  the  nation,  but  of  its  whole  annual  revenue. 

We  have,  then,  a  sum  probably  equal  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  rental 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  bodies :  two-fifths  would  now  amount  to  more 
than  ten  millions :  the  actual  tithe,  probably,  falls  very  short  of  two  millions. 
I  am  not  citing  with  any  approbation  the  overgrown  revenue  of  the  church  in 
other  days,  but  common  sense  and  common  justice  require  these  comparisons 
to  be  made,  when  we  hear  ferocious  demands  to  force  the  church  to  do  now, 
what  she  is  said  (I  will  not  now  question  how  truly)  to  have  done  then ;  that 
is,  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  buildings,  support  poor,  &c.  But  even  the  com- 
parison just  made  gives  no  accurate  notion  of  the  comparative  means  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  those  days  and  of  our's.  They  were  then  single  persons  ;  we 
have  a  married  clergy ;  and  a  pastor  with  a  family  is  not  certainly  richer  with 
300/.  a  year,  than  a  single  man  with  one.  There  are  persons  who  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  it  w^ould  be  as  well  if  the  clergy  were  unmarried  still ; 
but  those  of  our  liberal  politicians  who  have  any  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
their  brethren  on  the  continent,  will  certainly  not  be  of  that  opinion  ;  for  these 
foreigners,  as  all  who  have  conversed  with  them  must  know,  consider  the 
celibacy  of  their  clergy,  and  their  consequent  esprit  de  corps,  and  unity  of  poli- 
tical objects,  as  among  the  foremost  of  their  national  grievances,  and  speak 
always  with  something  like  envy  of  the  sympathy  and  intimate  connexions 
with  the  body  of  the  people  which  the  family  ties  of  the  English  clergy 
ensure. 

We  have  then  in  other  days  a  body  of  unmarried  ecclesiastics  with  an  income 
equal  to  a  portion  of  the  national  revenue  which  would  now  amount  to  ten 
millions ;  in  our  own  days,  a  body  of  married  pastors  with  a  revenue  of  less 
than  two.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  on  religious  grounds  the  merits  of  an 
established  church,  nor  even  its  adaptation,  on  secular  grounds,  to  the  wants 
and  character  of  our  population ;  on  this  last  point  light  is  already  beginning 
to  break  in  upon  us  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  to 
appear  so  soon — America ;  and  the  results  of  her  experiment  will  go  far  to  sober 
the  views  of  many  of  our  honest  innovators.  But  while  we  have  an  established 
church,  while  it  is  a  part  of  our  national  polity,  a  very  slight  attention  to  the 
facts  I  have  adverted  to  will  surely  shew  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  wring 
large  national  contributions  out  of  the  diminished  revenues  of  a  body  which 
the  nation  has  275e(f  deliberately  placed  in  a  situation  to  have  greatly  increased 
domestic  expenses.  That  it  is  impossible  to  diminish  the  aggregate  revenues 
of  the  clergy  and  leave  them  efficient,  all  moderately  acquainted  with  ecclesi- 
astical statistics  know  full  well — that  it  is  perverse  and  absurd  to  ground 
attempts  at  spoliation  on  references  to  her  revenues,  and  the  employment  of 
them  before  the  reformation,  the  above  facts  will  shew,  I  think,  to  all  (and  their 
number  is  not  inconsiderable)  whose  delusions  on  these  subjects  are  really  the 
result  of  haste  or  credulity. 

In  the  preceding  statements  I  have  aimed  at  what  I  understand  to  be  one 
of  your  main  objects,' — namely,  the  getting  at  facts  and  truth  about  church 
revenues.  While  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  error,  we  must  enter  with 
most  unpromising  prospects  on  projects  of  amelioration  or  change  in  any  great 
national  establishment.  Still  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  by  no  means  an  advocate 
for  the  retaining  tithes  in  their  present,  or  indeed  any  analogous  form.  To 
assign  to  the  church  a  definite  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  was  by 
no  means  an  inconvenient  (perhaps  it  was  the  best  and  only  efficient)  mode  of 
effecting  the  objects  of  the  donors  of  tithes,  in  the  days  in  which  they  were  in- 
stituted, recollecting  what  were  then  the  state  of  the  cultivation,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  landholders  and  peasants,  and  the  habits,  wants,  and  relations* 
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of  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  In  moat  of  these  respects  changes 
have  taken  place.  A  different  class  of  cultivators  have  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  agriculture,  employing  different  means,  and  requiring,  to  ensure  their 
full  exertions,  different  facilities  and  conditions.  The  charge,  originally  neither 
noxious,  unequal,  inconvenient,  or  unpopular,  has  become,  from  various  causes, 
inconvenient,  unequal  in  its  pressure  on  the  differe«it  objects  of  culture  which 
have  since  multiplied  themselves,  and,  above  all,  hopelessly  unpopular,  from  its 
being  liable  to  such  misrepresentations  as  we  have  been  noticing  as  to  its 
incidence,  and  its  effects  on  the  price  of  the  subsistence  of  the  population ; 
misrepresentations  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  will  not  fail  to  make  a  wide 
and  mischievous  impression,  till  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  thoroughly 
understand  the  subject, — an  era  we  need  not  speculate  about.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  I  am  persuaded  that  a  change  in  the  form  of  that  rent  charge 
which  constitutes  the  revenue  of  the  clergy  is  extremely  desirable. 

To  that  change,  if  amicably  conducted,  there  must  be  three  parties — the 
government,  or  rather  the  legislature,  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  land- 
holders. I  say  a  portion  of  the  landholders,  because,  by  a  common  mistake,  (I 
was  going  to  say  a  common  artifice,)  those  who  give  up  the  position  that  tithes 
are  a  tax  on  the  community  at  large,  are  fond  of  representing  the  revenue  of  the 
church  as  affecting  the  owners  of  all  the  productive  soil  of  the  country.  It 
might  do  so  500  years  ago ;  at  present,  various  alterations  have  confined  the 
sources  of  that  revenue  to  a  portion  of  the  land  and  a  portion  of  its  products. 
The  owners  of  that  portion  have  acquired  it,  or  inherited  it  from  those  who 
have  acquired  it,  subject  to  this  peculiar  burthen.  They  are  precisely  in  the 
position  of  those  persons  who  have  purcheised  land  subject  to  tithes  payable  to 
laymen — neither  class  can  complain  of  being  obliged  to  pay  in  some  shape  or 
other  their  own  particular  amount  of  a  burthen  voluntarily  submitted  to, 
because  invariably  considered  and  allowed  for  at  every  change  of  property. 
If  from  the  form  of  that  rent  charge  there  results  inconvenience,  or  peculiar 
pressure,  then  any  well-considered  plan  of  compensation  must  be  a  boon. 
The  government  and  the  legislature  would,  no  doubt,  watch  the  progress  of 
every  change  with  a  steady  eye  to  public  objects.  They  would  take  care  that 
alterations,  meant  to  eflFect  a  public  good,  should  not,  either  by  mistake  or 
manoeuvering,  be  converted  into  the  means  of  conferring  a  gratuitous  and 
expensive  boon  on  a  portion  of  the  public, — that  portion,  namely,  which  now 
holds  the  particular  lands  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  is  charged. 

The  church  has  an  evident  interest  in  cheerfully  and  frankly  joining  in  any 
plan  which,  without  affecting  the  proper  support  of  its  ministers,  and  so  its 
efficiency,  would  still  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  its  income,  and  leave 
the  disposition  of  the  community  towards  the  establishment  untainted  by 
irritation  founded  in  error. 

I  am  not  going,  however,  to  propose  to  you  any  one  uniform  mode  of  com- 
mutation as  a  specific.  The  bane  of  all  schemes  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes  appears  to  me  hitherto  to  have  been,  that  the  proposers  of  them,  each 
in  love  with  some  one  plan  of  commutation,  have  relied  on  it  alone,  and 
expected  to  be  able  to  introduce  it  exclusively  and  unchanged  into  all  our  many 
thousand  English  parishes,  without  any  reference  to  the  wide  differences 
which  exist  in  their  local  circumstances,  or  in  the  disposition  or  means  of  the 
proprietors  of  land  in  them.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  different 
schemes  with  reference  to  particular  cases,  to  suppose  it  possible  to  find  any 
one  scheme  susceptible  of  such  universal  adoption  has  always  appeared  to  me 
little  better  than  a  dream.  In  one  parish,  land  would  be  easily  obtained  and  be 
desirable ;  in  another,  not  an  acre  raightbe  had  fit  to  be  accepted.  In  some  places, 
rent  charges  would  be  readily  granted ;  in  others,  steadily  refused.  In  some  cases, 
the  proprietors  would  prefer  to  advance  money  ;  in  others,  they  would  dislike 
to  do  so.  In  some  districts,  a  commutation  would  be  rapidly  and  extensively 
carried  into  effect ;  in  others,  if  completed  at  all,  it  must  be  gradually,  and  for 
some  time,  therefore,  partially.    Throughout  the  whole  operation,  the  circum- 
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stances  and  means,  even  the  tastes  and  prejudices,  of  the  landowners  must  be 
consulted,  if  we  would  not  have  the  attempt  at  change  produce  fiercer  discord 
and  greater  peril  than  what  \v«e  seek  to  alter. 

These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  plan,  uniform  and  rapid  in  its  operation, 
appear,  I  know,  to  many  persons  fatal  to  all  plans  of  commutation.  It  is 
otherwise  with  me.  I  think  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  change,  we  would  but  allow 
ourselves  reasonable  time  for  the  completion  of  our  operations — if  we  would 
bend  to  human  circumstances  and  difficulties,  instead  of  attempting  to  control 
and  do  them  violence,  then  a  general  commutation  might  be  begun  at  once, 
might  go  on  progressively,  quietly,  without  struggle,  without  effort,  and  would, 
after  its  very  first  stages  had  been  passed  through,  calm  almost  all  the  irrita- 
tion, and  remove  most  of  the  errors,  which  are  now  impeding  the  usefulness 
and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  church. 

The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  legislating  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
principally  these : — 

1st,  That  the  modes  of  commutation  legalized  should  be  adapted  to  the 
different  means  and  circumstances  of  different  districts,  and  even  as  far 
as  possible  of  different  individuals. 
2ndly,  That  the  whole  system  should  have  a  tendency  quietly  and  progres- 
sively to  execute  itself;  that  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  require  any 
violent  efforts,  any  great  simultaneous  changes. 
Srdly,  That  the  property  received  in  exchange  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  out  of  all  danger  of  loss,  and  especially  that  changes 
in  the  value  of  money  should  be  guarded  against. 
It  would  be  necessary  then,  in  order  to  set  safely  and  practically  about  a 
general   change,  that  machinery   should  be   found  and  established,  which, 
while  it  left  the  fullest  liberty,  and  offered  the  greatest  facilities  to  individual 
bargains,   would   effectually   provide   that    none   of   these    objects    (except, 
perhaps,   the    last  mentioned)   should,  in   any  one  instance,   be   frustrated. 
Far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  such  machinery,    I 
really  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  it  efficiently  and  convenienth'^. 
Let  me  shortly  repeat,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  obvious  impracticability, 
as  general  measures,  of  most  of  the  plans  proposed,  has  arisen  from  a  too 
sanguine  persuasion  that  what  was  evidently  good  and  beneficial  for  some 
cases  might  be  made  available  in  all, — a  persuasion  which  must  inevitably, 
I  think,  ensure  the  failure  of  every  plan  based  upon  it. 

Your's  ever, 

Z.  Y. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mft.  Editor,  Shelley  Parsonage,  Sept.  3rd. 

The  torrent  of  ignorance,  dishonesty,  malignity,  and  envy,  now  directed 
against  the  church  and  its  beneficiaries,  has  already  had  the  desirable  effect 
of  bringing  forward  much  authentic  and  useful  information.  This  is  written 
with  a  hope  of  adding  to  the  materials,  generally  accessible,  for  the  guidance 
of  just  and  reasonable  men  in  their  judgments  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

It  might  seem  to  be  represented,  or  at  least  pretty  plainly  insinuated, 
among  speculators  upon  clerical  spoliation,  that  were  tithes  disbursed  as  their 
original  donors  are  said  to  have  intended,  the  levy  of  poor's  rates  might  cease 
in  agricultural  districts.  It  is  assumed,  then,  that  the  tithes  of  a  country 
parish  would  relieve  adequately  all  the  real  indigence  of  those  who  settled  upon 
it ;  would  pay  for  the  labour  of  individuals,  thus  settled,  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  find  work  for  themselves  ;  and  would  eke  out  wages,  often  reduced 
iniquitously  low,  for  the  known  purpose  of  encroaching  upon  the  tithe- property. 
Of  course  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  tithe-owner  would  still  havie  suffi- 
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cient  left  for  maintaining  an  officiating  minister,  and  a  suitable  residence  for 
him, — for  superseding  the  necessity  of  church  rates, — and  for  contributing 
handsomely  to  the  support  of  diocesan  episcopacy. 

Before  any  inquiries  are  made  into  the  capacities  of  tithes  for  answering 
these  multifarious  demands,  it  is  fair  to  observe,  that  vicarages  have  no 
concern  whatever  with  such  questions.  It  is  notorious,  that  a  vicar's  portion 
of  tithes  does  not  often  exceed  that  share  of  such  whole  property  within  his 
parish  which  antiquity  is  universally  admitted  to  have  reserved  as  the 
incumbent's  own.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  their  avowed  principles,  our 
antiquarian  reformers  of  the  church  are  bound  to  propose  that  vicarial  tithes 
should  even  be  exempted  from  poor's  rates. 

The  small  parish,  however,  from  which  this  is  written,  has  a  rectory 
provided  for  its  minister,  and  it  is  exclusively  agricultural.  The  present 
incumbency  began  in  the  year  1812.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  its 
continuance,  a  curate  served  the  church,  and  the  glebe  exactly  provided  for 
his  stipend.  The  rectorial  emoluments,  therefore,  in  1812,  available  for  the 
incumbent's  own  use,  arose  merely  from  the  tithes.  The  fees  and  stamps  for 
institution  and  induction,  the  first-fruits,  the  land-tax,  and  the  cost  of  a  tithe- 
dinner,  amounted  altogether  to  57^.  7s.  4d.  The  church  had  lately  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  parish  w^as,  consequently,  in  debt.  Ten  pounds  \vere  given 
from  the  tithes  towards  the  liquidation  of  this.  Thus  67l.  7s.  4(/.  must  be 
deducted  from  the  year's  available  receipts  for  tithes.  The  total  gross  amount 
of  these  receipts  was  146?.  lis.  Consequently,  the  whole  sum,  from  the  tithes 
of  this  parish,  at  liberty  in  1812,  for  answering  the  multifarious  demands 
•which  rectories,  we  are  told,  were  instituted  to  answer,  amounted  to 
79/.  3s.  8d.  Tlie  subjoined  account  will  shew  how  far  the  tithes,  in  that  j^ear, 
were  equal  to  find  supplies  for  the  overseer  alone.  In  subsequent  years,  un- 
doubtedly, the  rectorial  property  became  more  available.  The  amounts  of 
composition  received  were  generally  greater,  and  they  were,  of  course,  not 
curtailed  by  stamps,  fees,  and  first-fruits.  Still,  it  will  be  found  from  the 
following  table,  that  any  expectation  of  paying  the  poor's  rates  merely  of  this 
parish  by  confiscating  that  property  in  tithes  w^hich  the  incumbent  has  earned 
by  many  years  of  service,  and  which  his  father  bought  for  him  at  no  inconsi- 
derable cost,  w'ould  hardly  be  less  chimerical  than  unjust. 

Amount  of  Amount  of 

Years.  Poor's  Rate.  Tithe  Composition. 

1812  319Z.19S.  8id. 146/.lls.  Orf. 

1813  2G9  17  3    178  0  0 

1814  223  I  8    178  0  0 

1815  235  0  0     178  0  0 

1816  206  19  0     164  0  0 

1817  224  8  4    190  0  0 

1818  229  3  10     180  0  0 

1819  269  11  3    180  0  0 

1820  216  14  li  170  0  0 

1821  

1822  

1823  

18-24  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

1831  

In  this  table,  the  constable's  bills  and  the  county  rates  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  overseer's  accounts  for  each  year.     No  deduction,  however,  has  been 


179  6  2  

162  0  0 

184  0  1  

140  0  0 

176  3  9  

140  0  0 

180  7  3  

197  0  11  

140  0  0 

143  17  6 

181  9  4  

165  8  0 

204  5  3  

179  4  1  

179  7  6 

179  7  6 

178  3  li  

163  4  2  

113  6  0  

169  7  6 

179  7  6 

179  7  6 
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made  from  the  amount  of  composition  for  tithes  for  an  annual  land  tax 
of  17/.  10s.,  nor  for  tenths  and  procurations,  nor  for  the  repairs  of  a  horse- 
bridge  in  the  highway,  of  no  use  to  the  rector  personally,  but  saddled 
immemorially  upon  his  benefice.  In  the  earlier  years  a  practice  prevailed  of 
charging  in  the  overseer's  accounts  all  sums  expended  on  the  roads.  This 
practice  has  been  discontinued ;  but  a  considerable  expense  has  been  incurred, 
every  winter,  under  the  surveyor's  direction.  As  this  expense  bears,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  character  of  a  relief  granted  to  necessity,  ordinary 
speculators  upon  ecclesiastical  endowments  will  probably  determine  that, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  it  ought  to  fall  upon  the  tithes.  Such  persons, 
therefore,  must  reckon  the  amount  of  assessment  for  the  poor  in  this  parish 
at  a  rate  considerably  higher  during  the  last  years  than  the  preceding  table 
makes  it  appear.  By  way  of  guiding  mere  inquirers  after  truth,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  that  the  parishioners  here,  desirous  of  encouraging  those  habits 
of  prudence  in  humbler  life  which  are  the  source  of  happiness  and  respect- 
ability in  all  other  stations,  have  latterly  refused  to  eke  out  the  wages  of 
able-bodied  labourers.  To  this  refusal,  as  well  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
surveyor's  accounts  from  those  of  the  overseer,  is  attributable  the  recent 
diminution  of  our  poor's  rates.* 

Henry  Soames. 


To  the  Editoi-  of  the  British  Mayazine, 

Sir, — There  is  no  department  of  the  work  in  which  you  have  embarked  which 
is  so  deserving  of  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  clergy,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
public  at  large,  as  that  which  gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  real  value  of 
church  property,  or  ecclesiastical  benefices.  To  obtain  this  information,  is  the 
object  for  which  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Commission"  has  lately  been 
issued  ;  but  as  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  (and  I  particularly  allude  to 
the  25th  Article  of  Inquiry)  must  necessarily  be  defective  in  affording  the  desired 
information,  great  good,  I  apprehend,  would  be  accomplished,  were  the  parochial 
clergy  to  furnish  your  readers  with  a  brief  account  of  the  net  amount  of  the 
average  annual  incomes  of  their  respective  benefices,  with  a  statement  of  all 
their  out-goings  or  yearly  deductions  from  the  gross  amount  of  their  livings  ; 
and,  as  anonymous  statements  are  comparatively  but  little  regarded,  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  all  instances,  as  the  refutation  of  calumny  and  the  establishment 
of  truth  are  the  only  objects  which  a  good  man  has  at  heart,  that  the  names 
of  correspondents  should  be  affixed  to  their  respective  statements. 

In  the  year  1828,  I  was  collated  by  lapse  to  this  benefice,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  on  coming  to  live  in  this  place,  I  found  that  the 
rectory-house  was  in  the  most  neglected  state,  and  that  instant  repairs  for  so 
dilapidated  a  building  were  indispensable.  A  great  outlay  of  income  was 
expended  upon  it  to  render  it  at  all  habitable ;  and  though  nothing  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  was  done,  and  the  strictest  economy  was  observed, 
I  have  laid  out  upon  it,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  between  COO/,  and  700/.  I  say 
out  of  my  oivn  pocJcet,  for  I  was  unable  to  receive  anything  by  way  of  dilapi- 
dations. Like  many  other  clergymen,  I  have  not  escaped  calumny  and  mis- 
representation as  to  the  productive  revenue  of  my  benefice,  and  its  annual 
value  has  been  even  quadrupled  b};-  many  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was 
declared,  among  other  gross  misstatements,  at  a  neighbouring  Political  Union 
Club,  that  its  annual  amount  was  1800/.  a  year.     The  following  authentic 


*  This  communication  is  a  most  valuable  document,  and  illustrates  admirably 
an  assertion  made  in  the  "  Six  Letters  on  Tithes,"  but  there  illustrated  by  only  one 
or  two  examples. 
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statement,  with  which,  indeed,  I  liave  furnished  the  Ecclesiastical  Coramis- 
sioners,  will  prove  the  best  refutation  of  this  falsehood  : — 


4 


Gross  Atnount  of  Yearly  Payments  made 
out  of  the  Income  and  Glebe. 

£     s.  d. 

Tithes  485  13  0 

Glebe    61     0  0 

Land  in  hand  20    0  0 

Surplice  fees  (about) 2    0  0 


^558  13    0 


Out-goings,  or  Annual  Deductions. 

£    s.  d. 

Ordinary  Repairs 25    0  0 

Repairs    of   Chancel,   estimated 

for  last  3  yeai-8  13  10  0 

Land  Tax  16  19  9 

Poor  Rates 51  13  4 

Highway  Rates,  for  3  years 20    0  0 

Tenths    3  11  0 

Archdeacon's  Fees 0  16  0 

Expenses  recovering  Tithes 20    0  0 


i'lSl  10     1 

There  are  other  items  to  which  every  incumbent  is  subject ;  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  rather  under  than  over-stated  my  outgoings.  Exclusive,  then, 
of  my  house,  upon  the  repairs  of  which  I  have  expended  from  600Z.  to  700/., 
the  amount  of  the  net  yearly  produce  of  my  living,  after  deducting  yearly 
payments,  is  405/.  25.  lid. 

I  have  no  other  preferment,  though  this  too  has  been  industriously  stated. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Rectory,  Hawkchurch,  Dorset,  Your  faithful  servant, 

September  nth,  \dQ2.  James  Rudge,  D.D. 


CHURCH  BRIEFS  AND  KING'S  LETTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^The  statement  in  your  last  number  respecting  Church  Briefs  and 
the  King's  Letter  for  the  National  Society  has,  doubtless,  been  received  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction  by  the  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  country.  That 
notice  has,  however,  been  thought  to  require  some  comment  or  correction  in 
order  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  The  increased  number  of  King's 
letters  issued  recently  is  not,  as  may  be  inferred  from  that  statement,  the  result 
of  any  provisions  of  Geo.  iv.  ch.  42,  but  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
briefs  which  is  effected  by  that  act.  The  act  specifies  only  one  of  the  excellent 
Societies  mentioned  in  your  article,  viz.,  the  Church  Building  and  Enlargement 
Society,  while  his  Majesty's  letters  are  being  issued  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
them  all.  In  fact,  it  is  the  abolition  of  church  briefs  (a  perpetually  recurring 
demand  on  the  charity  of  the  community)  which  makes  an  opening  for  the 
friends  of  the  church  to  memorialize  his  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  and 
obtain  those  collections  which  are  requisite  for  carrying  on  their  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  designs. 

That  the  collections  will  be  solicited  in  all  churches  and  chapels  every  year 
is  more,  perhaps,  than  can  be  fairly  asserted ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
will  be  sought  for  as  often  as  the  circumstances  of  the  church,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  clergy,  render  them  expedient ;  and  that  the  day  is  not  yet  come  when 
they  are  regarded  with  indifference  may  be  inferred  from  these  two  facts — viz., 
that  in  1830,  the  King's  letter  collection  for  the  Church  Building  Society 
amounted  to  41,000^  ;  and  in  1831,  that  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  35,000/. ;  the  whole  of  which  suras  were  appro- 
priated to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  collected.*     Let  these  results  be 


•  In  the  accounts  of  the  National  Society,  again,  the  public  may  see  at  once  that 
the  whole  which  they  have  given  is  given  back  to  them  with  interest,  not  even  one  far- 
thing being  taken  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Society.  The  account  of  the  money 
received  under  the  King's  letter  is  kept  separate,  so  as  to  convince  every  one.— Ed. 
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contrasted  with  the  fruits  of  ninety-seven  briefs  for  repairing  or  rebuilding 
churches  or  chapels,  and  forty-seven  briefs  for  accidents  by  fire,  inundations, 
&c.,  issued  between  Michaelmas  1805,  and  Michaelmas  1818. 


Michaelmas  1805, 
to  Michaelmas  1813. 

97  briefs  for  churches  &c.     . 
47      accidents  &c.     . 

Estimates  of 
money  required. 

£      s.  d. 

..     123,240  19  4f  ., 
..       34,884  13  3|  ., 

Sums  collected. 

£      s.  d. 
..  35,837     6  7|  .. 
..  31,636  12  8|  .. 

Net  proceeds. 

£      s.  d. 
..  14,297  14    4i 
,.  14,606  18     7 

144  160,125  14  Si  ...  67,313  19  4^  ...  28,904  12  11| 

The  preceding  summary  is  derived  from  returns  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  previous  to  the  moving  of  the  bill,  in  1821,  for  the  better  collection 
of  money  by  briefs ;  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  has  been  the  entire  abolition 
of  briefs  by  the  act  of  1828,  cited  in  your  last  number.  Those  who  may  think 
an  annual  appeal  to  their  parishioners  for  one  of  the  church  Societies  some- 
what frequent,  have  this  at  least  to  allege  in  mitigation  of  the  procedure,  that 
rather  more  than  eleven  appeals  for  objects  of  inferior  importance  every  year 
have  been  withdrawn  since  1828. 

W. 


THE  FARTHINGHOE  CLOTHING  CLUB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir,  —  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  plan  of  your  Magazine, 
that  its  pages  are  open  to  intelligence  relating  to  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  discussion  of  measures  proposed  for  their  benefit.  With 
your  permission  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  you  allow,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  very  interesting  paper  which  appeared  in  one 
of  your  last  numbers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Farthinghoe  Clothing  Institution. 
Many  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  its  founders  seem  to  me  very  admirable  ; 
but  there  is  one  of  them  to  which  I  confess  I  feel  the  strongest  objection : 
I  mean  that  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  deposits  should  be  paid  on 
the  Sunday  at  the  Church.  To  my  mind  there  appears  an  obvious  tendency, 
in  such  a  use  of  the  day  and  place,  to  take  away  some  portion  of  the  sacred- 
ness  which  appertains  to  them,  and  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  parties 
concerned  into  a  wrong  channel ;  and  I  should  be  apprehensive  that  the 
contributors,  having  the  sanction  of  their  superiors  so  far  as  this,  would 
be  likely,  in  their  ignorance,  to  draw  a  conclusion,  that  many  other  matters 
relating  to  their  pecuniary  concerns  might  be  innocently  transacted  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  motives  of  the  promoters  of  the  Farthinghoe  plan,  and  those 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  it  should  be  considered, 
are  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  :  the  former  are  influenced  by  benevolent 
and  charitable  feelings  onh'',  but  the  latter  are  acting  upon  principles  entirely 
prudential;  their  attendance  to  present  their  money  is  to  them  purely  a 
matter  of  worldly  business,  as  much  so  as  my  attendance  at  my  attorney's 
would  be,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  my  money  in  a  very  good  mortgage. 
It  may  be  thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  my  objection  to  say,  that,  practically, 
the  plan  is  found  to  do  much  good, — that  it  both  forms  the  poor  to  habits  of 
forethought,  economy,  and  orderly  conduct,  and  also  secures  their  attendance 
at  divine  worship  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  could  otherwise  be  attained. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  scrutinize  very  closely  the  motives  that  draw  people  to 
their  parish  church;  but  still  I  contend,  that,  as  ministers  of  religion, 
we  are  bound  in  conscience  not  to  hold  out  any  but  the  true  and  right 
motives  to  induce  them  to  attend ;  and  as  a  general  principle  I  think  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  it  is  justifiable  to  promise  any  temporal  recompenses 
to  them  for  doing  so.  I  am  sorry  to  dissent  so  entirely  from  the  opinion  of 
your  valuable  correspondent,  who,  I  observe,  dwells  on  the  regulation  to 
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which  I  object  as  being  the  main  pillar  on  which  the  excellency  and  efficacy 
of  his  plan  rests.  But  I  would  beg  of  him  to  consider  whether  another 
pillar  may  not  be  substituted  for  this,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the  plan, 
but  with  much  advantage.  In  a  parish  where  so  much  improvement  is  going 
on,  and  which  is  evidently  under  so  zealous  superintendence  as  Farthinglioe, 
doubtless  a  National  School  exists.  May  not  the  school-room  be  used  as  the 
place  for  receiving  deposits,  and  the  children  of  the  school  be  allowed  on  a 
week-day  to  bring  them  to  the  Collector,  if  parents  are  themselves  unable 
to  attend  ?  Tliis  mode  is  adopted  in  a  parish  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted, 
without  any  inconvenience,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  any  party ;  and  if  it  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Farthinghoe  plan,  it  would  free  it  from  an  objection  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  fatal  to  it,  and  this  without  at  all  interfering  with  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  really  sound  and  judicious. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  BARON  GURNEy's  CHARGE  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  BERKS,  AT  THE  LAST  ASSIZES. 

"  I  WOULD  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  every  gentleman,  especially  to 
every  gentleman  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  necessity  of  exertions  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  offences.  I  may  sura  up  those  exertions  in  a  very 
few  words  : — By  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery  ;  by  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young  ;  by 
the  giving  employment  and  due  remuneration  to  labourers :  by  due  remunera- 
tion, 1  do  not  mean  that  mischievous  practice  which  has  unfortunately  become 
so  prevalent  of  paying  a  larger  sum  to  the  married  than  to  the  single  labourer. 
By  this  practice,  vast  numbers  of  our  labourers  have  been  impelled  into  early 
and  improvident  marriages,  by  which  they  and  their  children  have  been  involved 
in  irretrievable  difficulties,  and  that  independence  of  spirit  which  formerly 
induced  our  peasantry  to  disdain  the  very  idea  of  parish  relief,  while  their 
own  hands  could  work,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  By  due 
remuneration,  I  mean  the  paying  to  each  labourer  the  sura  which  his  labour 
is  fairly  worth,  and  thereby  enabling  him,  while  yet  unmarried,  to  provide  for 
marriage,  and,  while  young  and  strong,  to  lay  up  a  provision  for  old  age  and 
sickness. "  

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  above  extract  for  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  as  I  think  it  may  do  much  good  in  correcting  a  practice,  un- 
fortunately too  common,  of  paying  labourers  wages,  not  according  to  their  skill 
and  ability,  but  according  to  their  necessities.  This  practice  has,  in  many 
counties,  done  more  towards  depressing  the  condition  of  the  poor  than  any 
other  of  the  expedients  to  which  the  administrators  of  the  poor  laws  have  been 
driven  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  giving  some  relief  in  every  case. 
Numerous  and  urgent  applications  must  be  attended  to.  The  parish  officei-s 
are  legally  bound  to  help  all  who  cannot  help  themselves.  Under  such  press- 
ing emergencies  they  have  no  alternative.  Assistance  must  be  rendered,  and, 
of  course,  that  assistance  must  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Where  a  family 
is  numerous,  and  its  wants  great,  there  must  the  parish  pittance  be  doled  out 
in  larger  supplies.  Where  a  single  individual  only  is  concerned,  there  the 
supplies  must  needs  be  less.  Hence  arises  the  practice  of  paying  larger  wages 
to  married  than  unmarried  persons,  a  practice  originating  in  the  system  of 
compulsory  relief,  and,  in  fact,  adherent  to  that  system.  Baron  Gurney's 
suggestions  may  do  good  in  exposing  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  system. 
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but  I  do  not  see  how  the  evil  can  be  well  corrected,  so  long  as  necessity  is 
imposed  on  the  parish  officers  of  attending  to  every  application.  The  evil  has 
arisen,  not  from  mismanagement  of  the  laws,  but  from  the  laws  themselves ; 
and,  until  they  are  amended,  no  reasonpT^Ip  expectation  can  be  indulged  that 
the  remuneration  of  labour  can  be  sufficient,  or  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  generally  improved. 

The  worthy  Baron  calls  on  gentlemen  to  give  remunerating  wages  to  their 
labourers,  but  he  will  call  in  vain  so  long  as  the  market  price  of  labour  conti- 
nues depressed, — that  is,  so  long  as  the  number  of  labourers  far  exceeds  the 
demand  for  their  services.  The  price  of  labour,  like  every  other  commodity 
in  the  market,  must  be  regulated  by  the  supply ;  and  where  the  supply  is 
great,  low  prices  will  inevitably  follow.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  tell" 
the  gentlemen  that  they  should  give  the  farmer  a  remunerating  price  for  his 
corn,  as  that  they  should  give  their  workmen  a  remunerating  value  for  their 
labour.  In  both  cases  the  market  price  must  and  will  be  given  and  received ; 
and  no  remedy  for  low  prices  can  be  devised  so  long  as  the  supply  continues 
excessive.  If,  therefore,  the  value  of  corn  be  too  low  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
its  production,  a  portion  of  land  hitherto  appropriated  to  its  growth  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  applied  to  other  purposes.  Just  so,  when  labourers  are  so 
numerous  that  the  value  of  their  labour  will  not  afford  a  maintenance,  the  only 
resource  is  for  some  of  them  to  seek  elsewhere  for  more  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and  if  the  supply  of  labour  be  thus  proportioned  to  the  demand,  its 
price  will  be  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  improved.  A  full  un- 
derstanding on  this  subject  would  do  more  good  to  the  working  classes  than 
any  other  plan  for  their  relief;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  would  act 
upon  this  information,  they  would  soon  be  clearly  enabled  to  see  the  evil 
entailed  upon  themselves  by  the  fallacious  system  of  compulsory  relief,  and 
gladly  would  they  wish  to  free  themselves  from  its  incumbrance. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Parish  Officer. 


COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  cottage  allotments  as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  restoring  contentment  and  comfort  amongst  them,  was  very  fully 
considered  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Association. 
The  subject  commenced  with  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  throwing  out  for  consider- 
ation, the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of  premiums  to  agricultural 
labourers,  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  and  as  that 
was  an  application  of  such  surplus  most  consistent  with  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Society.  After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved — "  That  a  premium,,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Committee,  be  off'ered  to  the  occupier  of  land  who  shall  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  labourers,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land,  (not  being  less 
than  fifty  acres,)  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day ;  such  labourers  not 
receiving  parochial  relief  during  the  term  of  such  employment." 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  observed,  that  this  Society  had  at  first  been  established 
mainly  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, — ■ 
and  that  was  still  maintained  as  a  primary  principle  of  it,  though  not  to  the 
extent  he  had  originally  intended  and  hoped  it  would, — chiefly  by  urging  upon 
gentlemen  the  advantage  of  granting  allotments  of  garden  ground  to  the 
labourer,  to  cultivate  at  his  leisure  hours ;  not  such  a  quantity  as  would  interfere 
with  his  labours  for  his  employer, — that  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  labourer 
himself, — but  only  such  a  quantity  as  might  fill  up  his  leisure  hours,  and  enable 
him  to  sell  (as  it  were)  his  own  labour  to  himself,  when  there  was  no  other 
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market  for  it.  Such  was  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view  when  he  originated 
this  Society,  as  was  shewn  bj-^  the  first  eight  resolutions  of  the  Society  originally 
agreed  to,  and  the  ninth  resolution  was  as  follows  :  "  That  honorary  premiums 
be  offered  to  such  gentlemen,  members  of  this  Society,  who  shall  most  effectually 
carry  the  objects  of  this  Society  into  execution,  and  otherwise  promote  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Society,  according  as  the  Committee,  hereafter  to  be  named, 
shall  determine."  Now,  he  believed  it  was  not  unusual  for  Agricultural 
Societies  to  accept  premiums  from  individual  members  :  such  was  the  case  in 
the  Northamptonshire  and  some  others.  He  had,  therefore,  to  request  the 
Society  would  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  the  following  premiums  : — 

I.  To  the  gentleman  who  shall  let  the  greatest  number  of  cottages  with 
allotments  of  garden  ground — A  gold  medal. 

II.  F'or  the  second  greatest  number  of  ditto  ditto — A  silver  medal. 

III.  To  the  gentleman  who  shall  let  the  greatest  number  of  garden  allotments 
to  cottages  which  shall  be  occupied  either  by  the  owner,  or  held  under  others — 
A  gold  medal. 

IV.  For  the  second  greatest  number  of  ditto  ditto — A  silver  medal. 

V.  To  the  parish  which  shall  let  the  greatest  number  of  garden  allotments 
to  the  labouring  poor  of  such  parish — Ten  guineas. 

VI.  For  the  second  greatest  number  of  ditto  ditto— Five  guineas. 

He  begged  to  offer  these  individually  (without  any  expense  to  the  Society), 
to  be  adjudged  by  the  Committee  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  him 
if  the  Society  should  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  them. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  observed,  that  there  was  a  Society  in  Rugby  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  allotments  for  the  poor,  though  not  by  the  parish. 

Sir  Eardley  said,  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  reward  the  efforts  of  such  a 
benevolent  Society  as  that  (though  they  must  all  feel  highly  indebted  to  it)  as 
to  encourage  parishes  to  let  allotments  to  the  poor ; — there  were  many  parishes 
in  which  there  was  parish  land  to  be  let  by  the  parochial  officers,  and  his  object 
was  to  induce  parishes  to  let  it  in  suitable  allotments  to  the  poor. 

Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  size  of  the  allotments,  and  the  propriety 
of  their  not  being  so  large  as  to  induce  the  labourer  to  neglect  the  work  of  his 
regular  employer. 

Sir  Eardley's  offer  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  association. 

I.  G.  N.* 


ROMANISTS    AND    THE    BIBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — ^The  first  book  of  Gloucester  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  the  martyr,  con- 
tains the  substance  of  a  very  extraordinary  document.  Fearing,  however, 
that  it  might  be  too  long  for  insertion,  I  will  content  myself  with  transcribing 
the  concluding  paragraph.  It  seems  that  in  October,  1553,  a  closet  council  of 
Romish  Bishops  was  held  at  Bononia,  to  advise  the  Pope  as  to  the  best  means 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  After  making  many  very 
curious  concessions,  the  Bishops  of  Termula;,  Capralae,  and  Thessalonica  thus 
conclude  their  address  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third — "  But  we  have  reserved  the 
most  considerable  advice  which  we  could  at  this  time  give  your  Holiness  to 
the  last.  And  here  you  must  be  awake,  and  exert  all  your  force  to  hinder,  as 
much  as  you  can  possibly,  the  Gospel  from  being  read  (especially  in  the  vulgar 
tongue)  in  all  the  cities  that  are  under  your  dominion.  Let  that  little  test 
of  it  which  they  have  in  the  mass  serve  their  turn,  nor  suffer  any  mortal  to 
read  anything  more  ;  for  as  long  as  men  were  contented  with  that  little, 

•  The  Editor  will  thank  I.  G.  N.  for  Captain  Scobell's  paper  at  any  conveni«nt 
opportunity. 
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things  went  to  your  mind,  but  grew  worse  and  worse  from  that  tinie  that  they 
commonly  read  more.  This,  in  short,  is  the  book  that  has,  beyond  all 
others,  raised  those  storms  and  tempests  in  which  we  are  almost  driven  to 
destruction.  And  really  whosoever  shall  diligently  weigh  the  Scripture,  and 
then  consider  all  the  things  that  are  usually  done  in  our  churches,  will  find 
that  there  is  great  difference  betwixt  them  ;  and  that  this  doctrine  of  our's  is 
very  unlike,  and  in  many  things  quite  repugnant  to  it." 

Query  :  Are  not  the  concocters  of  the  new  Irish  Education  Scheme  indebted 
to  these  Popish  Bishops  for  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  plea  ? 

A  Gospeller. 
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A  Plan  for  Church  Reform,  with  a  Letter  to  the  King,  by  Lord  Henley.     Fourth 
Edition.     Roake  and  Varty. 

Sequel  to  Remarks  on  Church  Eefcrm.     By  E.  Burton,  D.D.     Roake  and  Varty. 

In  the  following  few  lines,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  view  of  Lord  Henley's 
proposals,  which  are  making  a  good  deal  of  conversation  just  now.  That 
Lord  Henley  believes  himself  to  be  serving  the  church  and  her  highest 
interests,  and  to  love  her  affectionately,  is  unquestionably  true — that  he 
speaks  of  much  about  the  establishment  with  an  affectionate  spirit,  and  that 
he  has  a  sincere  zeal  for  religion,  is  true  also ;  and  these  are  reasons  enough, 
if  there  were  no  others,  why  any  schemes  for  church  reform  coming  from  him 
should  not  be  spoken  of  with  unnecessary  harshness.  But  as  we  believe  his 
plans  to  be  at  once  impracticable  and  most  mischievous  in  their  tendency,  and 
as  we  know  that  the  effect  of  his  pamphlet  has  been  (as  it  obviously  must)  to 
increase  the  discontent  felt  against  the  church,  to  augment  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies,  and  to  impress  every  one  who  has  read  it  with  the  notion  that  he 
is  immediately  qualified  to  discuss  church  reform,  we  cannot  but  think  of  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  indignation  and  still  greater  sorrow.  Whatever  course 
may  be  pursued  hereafter,  we  shall  at  present  only  state  what  it  is  which 
Lord  Henley  proposes  to  do,  without  making  any  comments  on  it. 

Four  editions  of  his  pamphlet  have  now  appeared,  and  he  tells  us  in 
the  fourth,  that  he  "  can  safely  assert  that  no  one  whose  outward  life 
and  conversation  evince  that  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  which  comes 
from  above  has  ever  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
carried.  And  I  have  generally  found  that  the  more  spiritual  and  the  more 
scriptural  have  been  the  views  of  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  notice 
and  their  communications,  the  more  entire  has  been  their  approval  of  it." 
This,  at  all  events,  needs  no  comment.  Woe  be  to  those  who  differ  from  Lord 
Henley. 

But  such  success  as  four  editions  has  had  a  sad  effect.  Lord  H.,  who 
only  took  the  temporals  of  the  Church  in  hand  at  first,  has  now,  exactly  after 
the  model  of  every  previous  Church  Reformer,  gone  on  to  the  spirituals,  and 
has  prefixt  to  his  work  a  letter  to  the  King,  calling  on  his  Majesty  to  institute 
a  Church  Reform  on  theological  matters,  because  many  persons  are  offended 
with  the  church  doctrines  and  ritual,  and  a  church  ought  to  comprehend  all 
who  agree  in  fundamentals.*    We  do  not  offer  a  single  remark  on  Lord 

*  To  whom  his  lordship  may  desire  to  intrust  the  improvement  of  our  Ritual  does 
not  appear,  or  whether  they  will  be  as  Archbishop  Laud  describes  the  Liturgy 
Reformers  of  his  day, '  at  the  best,'  refractory  persons  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline,  or 
both,  of  the  Church  of  England  now  by  law  established,  and  now  brought  together 
to  reform  it ; — an  excellent  conclave  !  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  want  of 
charity  in  adding  the  words  and  ])rayer  of  that  admirable  and  holy  martyr — "  I  pray 
God,  that  befal  not  them,  which  Tully  observes  fell  upon  Epicurus — Si  qua?  corrigere 

Vol.  it.— Oc/.  1832.  z 
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Henley's  notions  here.  We  only  state  the  fact  in  saying,  that  (in  p.  xiii.)  he 
enumerates  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  Calamy,  Doddridge,  Law,  Watts,  Henry, 
Lardner,  and  Hall,  as  men  kept  out  by  what  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of,  and 
states  that  no  system  can  be  entirely  wise  or  safe  which  excludes  such  men 
from  its  bosom.  We  do  not,  we  trust,  offend  against  the  strictest  temperance 
in  inquiring,  what  it  was  in  the  articles  or  ritual  of  the  English  church  which 
drove  Law  from  her  bosom, — or  in  stating  that  they  must  be  very  liberal 
articles  indeed  which  will,  at  once,  embrace  the  Unitarian  Lardner,  and  the 
Baptist  Hall, — or  in  mentioning  that  if  there  ever  was  a  man  on  earth  who 
would  have  rejected  all  comprehensive  schemes,  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who 
was  a  pope  in  his  own  person,  and  who  would  not  suffer  any  man  in  commu- 
nion with  him  to  differ  in  the  slightest  point  from  him,  that  man  was  Owen. 
May  we  ask,  whether  it  is  right  or  reasonable  that  a  cry  for  reform  in  spiri- 
tuals should  be  raised  where  there  has  been  so  very  little  consideration  of  the 
matter  ?* 

We  now  proceed  to  state  what  Lord  Henley  proposes  as  to  temporals — 

"  No  one,"  says  Lord  H.,  (p.  18,  first  edition,)  "  now  maintains  the  inviola- 
bility of  corporate  rights  where  a  clear  case  of  public  necessity  or  expediency 
demands  their  sacrifice."  As  every  Reformer  will  declare  that  there  is  a  clear 
case  of  public  necessity,  or  at  least  expedieiwy,  in  the  instance  under  his  con- 
sideration, of  course,  after  laying  down  such  a  principle.  Lord  H.  can  find 
nothing  to  stop  him.  Indeed,  he  tells  us,  in  p.  38,  that  all  notion  of  analogy 
between  corporation  or  public  property  and  private  inheritances  is  quite  absurd, 
so  that  no  private  gentleman  need  feel  his  own  estate  in  the  least  danger  from 
the  Church  property  being  dealt  with  as  expediency  may  direct.  After 
settling  this.  Lord  Heirtey's  course  is  certainly  clear,  and  it  ig  very  straight- 
forward. 

Chapter  property,  says  Lord  H.,  is  worth  300,000Z.  per  annum.  Cut  off 
canons,  prebendaries,  &c.  &c.  Make  each  cathedral  a  parish  church,  and  the 
dean  the  incumbent,  to  be  assisted  by  chaplains.  Give  50,000Z.  to  the  thirty- 
two  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  for  this  purpose.  Give  100,000/.  to 
increase  the  small  livings  in  the  cathedral  towns,  and  take  the  rest,  viz., 
150,000/.,  to  augment  livings  generally,  build  parsonage  houses,  &c.  &c. 

Let  the  corporation  which  is  to  manage  this  take  the  Bishops'  property 
also,  equalize  it,  put  an  end  to  commendams  and  translations,  except  to  Can- 
terbury and  York,  and  erect  two  new  Sees.  Let  their  lordships  be  compelled 
to  as  strict  residence  as  the  other  clergy,  and  if  possible  be  turned  out  of 
Parliament. 

Let  the  Crown  Patronage  be  disposed  of  by  a  commission  of  five  Bishops 
and  Jive  Laymen  !  The  crown,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  asked  for  its  consent. 
Let  convocation  be  remodelled,  and  brought  into  action.  Let  Mr.  Miller's 
plan  for  commutation  of  Tithes  for  a  Corn  Rent  be  adopted ;  let  a  provision 
for  old  Bishops  and  Clergy  be  made  to  the  extent  of  half  their  stipend.  Let 
no  pluralities  be  allowed,  except  that  a  person  having  a  living  not  exceeding 
400Z.  per  annum  may  hold  another  of  smaller  amount.  These  alterations, 
says  Lord  H.,  (p.  59,)  are  'neither  violent,  nor  uncalled-for!*  As  Lord  H. 
rests  the  propriety  of  turning  the  bishops  out  of  parliament  on  the  text '  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  may  the  Noble  Lord  be  requested  to  consider 
that  text  again  ?     He  reads  the  British  Critic,  as  it  appears,  when  it  advocates 

voluit,  deteriora  fecit,  He  made  every  thing  worse  that  he  went  about  to  mend.  I 
shall,  for  my  part,  never  deny  but  that  the  lAtnr^y  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
be  made  better,  but  I  am  sure  withal  it  may  he  easily  made  worse."  (History,  p.  208.) 
•  The  contempt  with  which  every  real  Dissenter,  on  principle,  treats  such  a  notion, 
is  extreme.  But,  of  course,  they  are  silent.  While  cimrchmen  play  their  game,  by 
calling  out  for  union  among  all  who  agree  in  fundamentals,  they  are  paining  the 
Dissenters'  objects  for  tliem.  When  those  objects  are  gained,  the  real  and  couscien. 
tious  Dissenter  will,  at  once,  express  his  contempt  for  all  such  notions,  and  separate 
from  all  communion  with  persons  who  hold  them. 
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plaBs  like  his  own.  If  he  would  look  at  an  admirable  article  on  the  letters  of 
an  Episcopalian  in  that  Journal,  he  would  find  what  would  probably  clear  his 
ideas  as  to  the  text  in  question,  and  shew  him  that  it  is  not  quUe  decisive  of 
the  matter. 

Tliese  were  Lord  Henley's  plans  in  his  first  edition.  In  his  fourth, 
we  see  no  particular  diflference,  except  that  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  name 
Dean  because  it  is  unscriptural,  and  to  abolish  such  reliques  of  Pojyei-y  as 
chanting  in  our  cathedrals,  anthems,  voluntaries,  &c.  They  who  feel  no  respect 
for  Lord  Henley's  intentions  will  see  these  last  particulars  with  pleasure. 
To  those  who  respect  his  character,  such  things  are  melancholy  indeed.  Were 
Hooker,  and  Herbert,  and  Hammond,  and  Ken,  and  Nelson,  and  Milton, — w'ere 
these  men  careless  Christians  ?  What  was  their  feeling  as  to  the  religious 
effect  of  our  exquisite  cathedral  service,  when  rightly  and  reverently  performed  ? 

Dr.  Burton  has  just  published  a  Sequel  to  his  former  remd^rks  on  church 
reform,  first  to  criticise  Lord  Henley's  plan,  and  partly  to  advocate  farther  a 
taxation  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  for  the  purposes  of  augmenting  small 
livings.  The  temper  with  which  he  speaks  of  Lord  Henley  is  quite  perfect, 
as  far  as  patience  and  temperance  go.  In  fact,  we  almost  regret  that  he  does 
not  characterize,  as  they  deserve,  many  of  Lord  Henley's  notions.  But  in 
this  respect  he  probably  judges  quite  rightly.  His  object  is  to  shew  that  Lord 
Henley's  plan  of  cathedral  spoliation  would  not  answer  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned.  His  process  is  this — Lord  Henley's  plan  recognises  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  certain  objects  out  of  the  chapter  property,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  seize,  each  of  which  particulars  Dr.  Burton  investigates  with  great 
accuracy  and  knowledge,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : — 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  ^5,000 

Repairs  of  Catliedrals 32,000 

Churches    2,500 

Choirs,  &c.* 10,000 

Repairs  of  Bishops'  Houses    5,000 

Clergymen's  ditto 7,000 

Bishops'  Visitations 1,708 

Archdeacons'  ditto    11,377 

Bishops'  Pensions    21,000 

Clergymen's  ditto 22,500 

Professors  and  Heads  of  Houses    3,000 

^121,085 
This  will  leave  Lord  Henley  only  26,315?.  out  of  his  150,000/.  for  aug- 
menting small  livings,  after  seizing  all   Chapter   property.     What  will   his 
Lordship  say  to  these  awkward  figures? 

Lord  Henley  and  Dr.  Burton  state,  very  boldly,  that  the  worst  things  done 
in  the  church,  are  done  by  the  crown  and  lay  patrons ;  but  can  either  of  them 
hope  to  see  the  crown  resign  its  patronage  to  Commissioners  ? 

A  Sermon  at  Northampton,  before  the  Comraittees  of  the  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  By  E.  Cardwell, 
D.D.  Oxford  :  1832. 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  trained  to  right  action  by  our  instincts  and 
affections — the  social  principle — the  restraints  of  law — value  of  character — 
successfulness  of  virtue — influence  of  good  example — and  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  are,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Cardwell,  some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  God's  ordinary  graces,  by  which  he  has  provided  for  the  formation  of  our 
moral  character.  Then  comes  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  this  operates, 
not  only  by  taking  up  the  time,  and  so  saving  us  from  wasting  it  on  gross 
vice,  (which  is,  however,  a  great  point,  in  Dr.  C.'s  opinion,)  but  the,  discoveries 

*  We  believe  that  as  Lord  Henley  now  denounces  church  music,  thi3  must  be 
partly  reduced. 
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in  physical  knowledge  will  teach  man  humihty  and  admiration  of  God's 
wisdom,  &c.  Christianity  is  benefited  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  because 
the  mode  of  inquiry  in  science  is  a  good  introduction  to  examining  the 
evidences  of  our  faith,  and  (with  one  addition)  is  precisely  the  same  process; 
and  the  more  mysteries  we  have  found  in  science,  the  more  ready  we  shall 
be  to  admit  mysteries  in  Christianity. 

We  decidedly  and  totally  object  to  this  representation,  because  it  makes  the 
knowledge  of  mere  external  facts  far  more  important  than  it  really  is,  and 
sends  man  to  seek  for  moral  improvement  where  it  will  never  be  found — in 
instincts  and  affections,  and  the  social  principle  and  character  and  law,  &c. 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  Dr.  Cardv/ell  feels  a  degree  of  respect  for 
him,  which  makes  it  painful  to  find  him  giving  so  much  in  to  the  common  talk 
of  the  day  about  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  relying  so  much  on  broken  reeds 
for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  being.  That  the  particulars  he  mentions 
give  their  assistance  to  effect  that  improvement,  and  were  given  by  Providence 
for  that  end,  is  true.  But  the  thoughts  are  surely  to  be  directed  far  more  to 
the  appointed  means  of  grace  under  the  Christian  revelation,  than  to  these 
sources  of  spiritual  aid,  however  much  they  may  be  vaunted  in  the  present 
day,  and  preferred  by  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

Natural  History  of  Religion ;  or.  Youth  armed  against  Infidelity  and  Religious 
Errors.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  Curate  of  Hart,  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
London  :  1832.     pp.  218. 

Mr.  Taylor's  advertisement  is  a  singular  one.  This  work  is  abridged,  he 
says,  from  a  larger  one,  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  conveniently  to  general 
notice.  But  as  the  arguments  are  thus  "  necessarily  contracted,  those  who 
hold  opinions  herein  combated  may  take  the  advantage,  and,  if  so,  the  impar- 
tial reader  is  desired  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  the  larger  edition  come 
forth."  But  v^hat  is  to  become,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  youth  whom  the 
little  work  is  to  arm  against  infidelity  ?  It  is  a  singular  plan  to  write  a  work 
for  that  object,  and  then  publish  it  in  a  form  in  which,  by  the  author's  own 
shewing,  the  arguments  have  not  fair  play,  and  may  be  combated  with  success. 
Besides  this,  we  must  say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  done  well  to 
wait,  for  his  own  sake.  The  general  view  of  the  subject  (or  rather  subjects, 
for  he  has  touched  on  almost  every  subject  and  difiiculty  in  natural  and  revealed 
religion)  is,  as  he  says,  original — indeed,  so  original,  that  we  confess  we 
cannot  understand  a  large  portion  of  it.  There  are  evidently  so  many  marks 
of  thinking  about  the  book,  that  when  the  author  says  he  has  more  arguments 
behind,  we  do  not  like  harshly  to  condemn.  But,  as  far  as  the  present  edition 
goes,  we  must  say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Taylor's  views  on  many  points  are  very 
wild.  His  book  is  not  fit  for  young  men,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it.  To 
those  who  have  thought  and  read  as  much  as  the  author,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  see  in  what  theories  an  active  thinking  mind  will  indulge  on 
high  and  difficult  subjects,  however  little  they  may  be  disposed,  in  many  cases, 
to  coincide  with  them, 

The  Shadows  and  the  Substance,  or  the  Types  accomplished  in  Christ.     By  the 

Rev.  Johnson  Grant.  London  :  1832. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  a  very  short  compass  all  the  persons  and 
facts  brought  together  which  have  been  ever  said  to  be  typical  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  life,  will  find  this  well  accomplished  by  Mr.  Grant.  How  far  all 
these  were  t3'pes,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  requires  more  consideration  and 
discussion  than  any  short  treatise  will  allow. 

Lectures  on  the  Evidence  from  Miracles.     By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Curate 

of  St.  James's,  Westminster.     London,  1832.     pp.  143. 
These  eight  Lectures  were  delivered  at  Archbishop  Tenison'a  Chapel,  and 
must,  we  think,  have  given  both  pleasure  andimpiovement  to  the  congregation 
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which  heard  them.  Mr.  Coxe  writes  clearly  and  pleasantly,  and  presents  the 
answers  to  the  notorious  arguments  about  miracles  in  an  intelligible  form. 
We  think  it  well,  too,  that  in  an  age  when  these  arguments  are  repeated  for 
ever,  the  answers  to  them  should  be  repeated  in  different  shapes  also. 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  difficuU;y  ;  and  even  with 
the  admirable  works  of  Penrose  and  Le  Bas  in  our  recollection,  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  there  is  not  still  room  for  another. 

Sermons  to   Children,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Blyth,  of  Clare  Hall,   Cambridge. 

London,  1832.  pp.  164. 
Mr.  Blyth  certainly  understands  how  to  address  children.  He  usually 
chooses  the  topics  best  suited  for  them  in  our  opinion,  i.  e.  he  teaches  them  to 
think  of  God  as  a  God  of  Love,  and  to  cultivate  all  kindly  and  affectionate 
feelings  by  the  help  of  his  grace.  We  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
verses  or  stories  in  such  addresses,  though  we  think  that  he  introduces  the 
first  too  often,  and  sinks  too  low  occasionally  in  the  second.  Plainly  as  he 
usually  writes,  he  v/ill  find  it  necessary  to  revise  his  pages  carefully.  For  ex- 
ample, what  will  children  make  out  from  this  sentence,  (p.  10],)  "  To  suppose 
it  possible,  would  be  to  outrage  all  our  notions  of  the  Divine  Character,  and  be 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  express  declaration  of  universal  nature."  There 
are  a  few  sentences,  too,  which  may  be  misunderstood.  Thus,  in  p.  120, 
Repentance  is  called  an  act.  It  is  a  series  of  acts,  at  all  events,  and  not 
one. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  and  Church  in  Scotland  till  the  General  Assembly 

at  Glasgmu.  By  T.  Stephen.  Edinburgh,  1831.  pp.459. 
The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  begun  and  carried  on  in  such  a  violent  and 
tumultuary  way,  that  very  little  of  its  true  history  is  known  even  in  that  coun- 
try, far  less  in  England,  where  the  assertions  of  the  presbyterian  historians  are 
taken  upon  trust.  All  historians  have  assumed,  without  having  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  into  the  truth,  that  Knox  and  his  associates  were  presbyterians, 
and  established  presbyteries,  whereas  that  novel  government  was  the  work  of 
other  and  far  inferior  men,  and  at  a  subsequent  period.  Mr.  Stephen  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  discover  the  true  history  of  that  eventful  period. 

He  is  a  Scotch  episcopalian  layman,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  episcopacy,  and  a  high  principled  love  of  it.  We  wish  most 
heartily  that  more  laymen  in  this  country  understood  the  principles  and  disci- 
pline of  their  own  religion  as  well  as  Mr.  Stephen,  and  many  other  Scotch  and 
American  episcopalians,  and  were  as  ready  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of 
them. 

Should  Mr.  Stephen's  work  see  a  second  edition,  we  advise  him  to  request 
some  friend  to  correct  the  language  of  his  little  volume.  When  that  is  done, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  our  Reformation,  especially  if  here  and  there  Mr.  Stephen  will  him- 
self strike  out  an  harsh  expression. 

The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Professor  SimoniSy  translated  by 

Charles  Seager.     London,  1832.     pp.  65. 
Most  Hebrew  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  Lexicon,  which  is  that  given 
at  the  end  of  Simonis'  Hebrew  Bible.     This  translation  is  very  nicely  printed, 
and  is  portable  and  convenient  for  those  who  use  other  editions. 

The  Elements;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.     By  Thomas  Joyce.     London,  1832. 

A  RELIGIOUS  and  moral  tone  is  no  inadequate  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  very  high  poetical  powers.     Mr.  Joyce  has  attempted  here  a  task  beyond 
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almost  any  powers — along  apostrophe  to  each  of  the  Elements,  in  which  their 
qualities  and  operations  are  pointed  out.  This  would  have  been  beyond  even 
Milton's  power.  But  Mr.  Joyce's  feelings  and  thoughts  are  not  only  entirely 
free  from  objection,  but  have  always  a  moral  and  religious  tendeniry. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Canterbury,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Aug.  9,  1832,  by  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul 
with  St.  Martin,  Canterbury.  London :  Rivingtons. 
In  this  sermon,  Mr.  M.  refutes,  with  his  usual  vigour  and  spirit,  the  false- 
hoods and  absurdities  so  often  repeated  about  (1)  the  advantages  of  cheap 
religion,  and  of  throwing  the  ministry  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  their  flocks 
for  support,  and  (2)  pluralities.  He  then  goes  on  to  shew  the  usefulness  of 
the  Established  Church,  as  a  bulwark  against  popery  and  infidelity,  by  the 
learning  of  her  clergy  ;  and  to  reply  to  the  charges  now  so  constantly  brought 
that  the  growth  of  evil  is  due  to  her  idleness.  On  all  these  points,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  speaks  with  great  acuteness  and  power,  and  his  sermon  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  general  perusal.  In  a  future  Number,  his  calculations  as  to 
church  rates  shall  be  given,  in  the  form  of  a  document. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Siorrington,  at  the  Archdeacon's  Visitation,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Horsham. 

The  Claim  of  the  Christian  Minister  to  the  Attention  from  the  People;  a  Ser- 
mon, by  the  Rev.  C.  Cator,  preached  at  Beckenham,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  parishioners.     London:  Baldwin  and  Cradock.     1832. 

This  is  a  sensible  judicious  sermon,  in  which  Mr.  Simpson  rightly  says  that 
the  clergy  have  been  too  backward  in  bringing  forward  their  own  exclusive 
claims  to  attention,  as  an  apostolical  ministry ;  and  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  many  important  offices  which  a  national  church  alone  can  render  to  a 
country.  His  first  observation  is  as  important  as  it  is  true,  in  days  when  there 
are  clergy  who  choose  to  give  up  their  own  exclusive  claims  to  attention, 
consider  episcopal  ordination  as  only  valuable  because  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  are  ready  to  symbolize  with  any  man  who  holds  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity,  and  thus  display  at  once  a  treachery  to  their  own 
situation  and  vows,  and  a  miserable  ignorance  of  the  past  history  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  certain  consequences  of  such  desertion  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Gator's  sermon  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  class  of  discourses,  the 
absence  of  which  Mr.  Simpson  so  justly  laments.  He  plainly  and  forcibly 
sets  before  his  people  the  strong  claims  of  the  Christian  minister  to  their  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner  sets  before  them  the 
danger  of  neglecting  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 

Ilohart,  Bishop  of  New  York,  North  America.     By  Archdeacon  Strachan. 

New  York:  1832. 
A  STATEMENT  of  Archdcacou  Strachan's  own  high  episcopalian  views,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  (who  is,  however,  as  appears,  his  particular  friend,) 
may  seem  somewhat  singular.  But  this  little  work,  nevertheless,  contains 
such  a  statement,  under  the  form  of  an  account  of  Bishop  Hobart.  To  those 
who  loved  and  venerated  that  inestimable  man,  these  pages,  which  contain  a 
sketch  of  his  high  course  of  action,  his  bold  and  persevering  defence  of  what 
arc  nicknamed  high  church  principles,  and  his  unwearied  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christ's  church  on  earth,  will  be  highly  acceptable.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  they  may  shortly  expect  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  publica- 
tion of  his  works,  from  the  New  York  press. 
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An  Inquiry  info  the  Poor  Laws  and  Surplus  Labour,  and  their  mutual  re-action. 
By  W.  Day,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  of  Sussex.     Lewes  :  1832. 

Mr.  Day  argues  that  cottage  allotments  can  only  be  useful  in  occasional  in- 
stances, and  under  very  wise  and  careful  management ;  that  although  there  is 
not  capital  enough  at  present  employed  in  agriculture,  yet,  as  the  profits  of 
capital  on  land  are  limited,  he  does  not  conceive  that  capital  enough  to  absorb 
the  surplus  labour  could  be  profitably  employed.  Mr.  Day  proposes  that  no 
relief  should  be  given  to  able-bodied  labourers,  except  in  the  house,  and  that 
no  labourer  living  in  the  house  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  private 
account;  and  then,  that  under  certain  and  sufficient  limitations,  the  labourer 
for  whom  no  parish  work  can  be  found,  shall  be  allowed  a  sum  which  will 
enable  him  to  emigrate. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Day's  pamphlet,  which  is  built  on 
facts  and  practical  observations,  and  shews  much  thought,  acuteness,  and  in- 
formation.    It  well  deserves  a  general  perusal. 

A  Sho7't  Explanation  of  Obsolete  Words  in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
such  as  are  used  in  a  peculiar  sense.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Cashel. 
We  beg  to  recommend  this  little  book  most  warmly  to  general  use.  It  will 
be  acceptable  not  only  to  young  persons,  but  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
understanding  Scripture.  It  is  very  accurate,  learned,  and  curious ;  and  we 
hope  that  Archdeacon  Cotton  will  print  it  again,  in  a  size  more  worthy  of  it, 
and  admitting  the  introduction  of  more  of  that  illustration  which  he  evidently 
has  at  his  command. 


Illustrations  of  Modern  Sculpture ;  a  Series  of  Engravings,  iviih  Descriptive 
Prose  and  Illustrative  Poetry.  By  T.  K.  Hervey.  No.  I.  Relfe  and  Un- 
win,  &c.  &c. 

Illustrations  to  the  Friendship's  Oferingfor  1833.     Smith  and  Elder. 

It  would  be  no  mean  service  rendered  to  the  public  by  journalists,  if  they 
would  keep  a  steady  eye  on  works  of  art,  for  there  is  no  chaster,  or  more 
desirable  source  of  gratification,  than  such  works  when  rightly  conducted  ; 
nor  does  any  thing  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  produce  licentiousness, 
more  than  they  do,  if  under  the  influence  of  the  licentious. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  selection  of  future  subjects  for 
the  "  Illustrations  of  Sculpture"  is  most  judicious,  and  promises  every  thing  to 
please,  and  little  or  nothing  to  offend.  How  so  splendid  and  beautiful  a  work 
(the  engravings  are  really  exquisite)  can  be  afforded  for  such  a  sum  as  6s.  6d., 
we  cannot  conceive.  The  prose  remarks  seem  very  judicious  and  artist-like, 
and  the  poetry  has  a  good  deal  of  merit. 

The  other  work,  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  contains,  among  other  very  beau- 
tiful engravings,  an  exquisite  plate  of  Martin's  picture  of  our  Lord's  entry  to 
Jerusalem.     The  work  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  deserves  support. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  REFORMING  THE  CHURCH. 
On  Thursday,  September  6th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  (Lord  Henley 
in  the  Chair,)  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  Association  of  members  of  the  Establ'ished  Church,  whose  aim 
should  be  "the  purification  and  efficiency  of  the  Establishment,  by  all  loyal, 
dutiful,  and  constitutional  methods." 
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Of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  some  notice  will  be  taken  presently. 
But  it  will  first  be  desirable  to  consider  the  scheme  itself  and  the  persons  who 
undertake  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  whereas  the  heads 
of  the  church  and  the  national  legislature  are  obviously  the  parties  from  whom 
it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  measures  affecting  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  and  suggesting  great  alterations  in  it,  should  proceed, 
we  have  here  a  self- constituted  body  of  irresponsible  persons,  proposing  to 
undertake  this  great  and  important  task.  That  individuals  have  already 
allowed  themselves  to  set  forth  their  own  views  and  wishes  on  this  weighty 
matter  in  speeches  and  pamphlets  is  quite  true  ;  but  we  have  not  before  seen 
a  body  of  persons  actually  constituting  themselves  into  a  Society  for  efi'ecting 
Church  Reform.  The  only  justification  for  such  a  step  must  be  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case,  total  inattention  to  the  matter  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
the  perfect  fitness  and  competency  of  the  Society  for  the  task.  Let  the  two 
first  points  be  past  by  for  the  moment,  and  the  third  be  examined.  In  so  doing, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  notion  of  casting  any  reflexion  on  the  good  intentions 
of  the  parties,  nor  on  their  characters.  But  when  persons  come  forward 
publicly,  and  advertise  themselves  as  promoters  of  a  very  great,  important,  and 
difficult  scheme,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ask  whether  they  are  competent 
to  it.  The  list  of  names  of  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  gained  by  com- 
paring two  different  papers, — one  a  dissenting  journal,  the  other  a  very  violent 
party  church  journal, — is  as  follows  : 

Nadir  Baxter,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  ;  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq. ;  Rev.  W. 
Howels ;  a  Clergyman,  name  unknown  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Scotch 
Church;  Rev.Whitworth  Russell ;  John  Mackelcan,  Esq. ;  Lieut  Brown,  R.N. ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Thelwall ;  Rev.  Gilbert  Smith,  of  Gatton  ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Howard,  of 
Yetterden. 

Now,  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  these  gentlemen,  is  it  not  a  positive 
duty  to  ask  what  are  the  claims  which  they  can  present  to  attention,  and 
what  are  their  qualifications  for  the  office  which  they  have  undertaken,  viz., 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  alterations  to  be  made  both  in  the  Canons, 
Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (Canons,  Articles,  and 
Liturgy,  which  were  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  pious 
men  which  any  church  has  ever  yet  seen),  and  also  in  the  whole  temporal 
condition  of  an  establishment,  the  property  of  which  is  linked  in  the  most 
singular  manner  with  all  the  lay  property  of  the  country,  and  cannot  be 
altered  without  affecting  it  all ;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  cannot 
be  altered  without  wholly  changing,  in  all  probability,  the  education,  habits, 
and  position  of  the  clergy  ?  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  ask  who  are  these  gentlemen, 
what  have  they  ever  said,  written,  or  done,  to  command  public  attention,  to 
shew  that  even  if  alterations  for  the  better  can  be  made,  they  can  suggest  such 
alterations?  Not  one  uncharitable  word  will  be  said  of  them  here, — no  charge 
of  presumption  will  be  made, — but  the  question  is  simply  put  to  clergy  and 
laity  alike.  Do  you  conceive  that  persons,  some  of  whom  are  unknown  by 
name  even  to  men  widely  connected  with  what  is  called  the  "  Religious 
World,"  all  of  whom  are  unknown  even  by  their  writings,  are  the  fit  persons  to 
come  forward  on  so  serious  an  occasion,  or  are  they  the  persons  to  whom  in 
seriousness  and  soberness  you  will  commit  this  most  weighty  and  important 
task  ? 

But  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  pleas,  past  over  before, — is  it  true  that  the 
negligence  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  their  deadness  to  the  danger  and 
needs  of  the  establishment,  can  be  brought  forward  in  justification  of  an 
attempt  like  this,  even  if  the  parties  were  competent  to  it?  What  is  it  which 
they  want,  and  what  are  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer  ?  The  temporal 
matters  of  which  they  speak  arc  Tithes,  pluralities,  non-residence,  augmen- 
tations of  small  livings.  Now  which  of  these  has  been  neglected?  Has  not 
the  Archbishop  brought  in  a  Tithe  Composition  Bill,  with  the  implied  consent 
of   the  Government  ?     Has   not   the   Archbishop   introduced  a  measure   to 
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remedy  the  evil  of  pluralities,  ard  so  to  further  residence  ?  Has  not  the  Arch- 
bishop actually  carried  an  enabling  Bill,  leading  to  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings,  on  which  several  Bishops  and  Deans  and  Chapters  are  already  acting 
with  vigour  ?  Bishop  Monk  tells  us,  that  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  has 
resolved  to  augment  all  the  livings  in  their  gift  which  are  below  200/.  till  they 
reach  that  sum.  Another  Chapter,  it  is  well  known,  even  before  the  bill,  had 
set  aside  2000/.  per  annum  for  that  purpose  ;  many  colleges,  as  can  be  proved, 
are  augmenting  their  small  livings ;  Bishop  Monk  has  set  by  one-tenth  of  his 
income  for  the  same  purpose  in  his  own  diocese.  One  diocese  (Oxford)  has 
already  formed  a  Society  for  collecting  subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  to 
which  many  laity  and  clergy  are  most  liberal  subscribers,  and  there  is  a  gene- 
ral feeling  towards  the  work. 

Now  with  all  this  full  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  with  full  proof  that  on  two 
great  points  the  heads  of  the  Church  are  actively  striving  to  carry  great 
measures,  though  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  ;  that  on  the  third  they  have 
done  much  and  are  doing  more,  and  that  all  quarters  are  moving ;  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  any  need  whatever  for  the  services  of  any  self-elected  body 
of  Reformers,  even  of  competent  ability  to  the  task  ? 

But  what  was  done  at  the  meeting?  The  discussions  w^ere  surely  ex- 
actly what  might  have  been  expected.  Lord  Henley  opened  the  meeting, 
and  noticed  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  second 
speaker,  at  the  desire  of  the  parties  present,  read  to  them  certain  memorials  by 
some  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  ;*  then  one  gentleman  (names  are  not 
used,  because  no  personal  reflection  is  intended)  very  justly  observed,  that 
the  resolutions  were  too  extensive,  and  said  too  much  as  to  the  property 
of  the  church ;  that  there  must  be  gradations  of  income ;  that  the  in- 
comes of  church  dignitaries  went  to  good  purposes,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  far  more  necessary  to  improve  church  discipline.  The  next  speaker 
hoped  that  the  Articles  would  not  be  touched.  The  next  said  that  the  Liturgy 
should  be  improved,  but  that  a  commission  issued  by  a  Government  like  the 
present,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  a  true  sense  of  religion,  could  only 
make  alterations  which  would  drive  sincere  churchmen  out  of  the  church. 
He  wished  to  see  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  altered,  notwithstanding  what  the 
first  speaker  had  stated.  The  Presbyterian  minister  thought  that  the  incomes 
should  be  altered,  and  said  that  the  proposed  Reformation  might  bring  back 
many  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  (?  the  presby terians) .  The  succeeding 
speaker  thought  that  the  education  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  improved. 
Another  thought  that  the  Bishops  must  be  stirred  up  to  the  work,  as  they 
were  the  heart  of  the  church,  and  movements  affecting  all  the  body  should 
begin  there.  Then  a  gentleman  said  that  want  of  church-room  was  the  most 
crying  evil,  and  another  thought  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  differences  of 
opinion  exprest,  they  ought  not  to  separate  without  agreeing,  at  least,  to  have 
a  Society ;  but  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  any  plan  which  did  not  touch  the 
temporalities  of  the  church  at  once.  Then  it  was  said  by  another  gentleman, 
that  improvements   in  externals  were  of  no  use  without  improvement  in 


*  It  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
another  to  the  King  have  been  signed,  the  first  by  37,  the  other  by  43  Durham 
clergy.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  space  to  print  them,  as  they  contain  only 
tlie  statements  about  pluralities,  non-residence,  inadequate  salaries,  &c.,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  newspapers  three  or  four  times  a-week,  and  do  not  even  affect  to  say 
that  they  see  any  remedy.  One  may  remark,  perhaps,  in  the  statement  to  the 
Bishop,  the  extreme  propriety  of  the  inferior  clergy,  pointing  out  how  the  Episcopal 
Revenues  and  arrangements  should  be  managed— and  one  may  feel  indignant  at  the 
statement  as  to  the  present  Incwribents  not  being  touched.  Is  there  any  clergyman, 
at  least,  who  can  seriously  propose  doing  for  his  successor  what  he  would  not  do  for 
himself? 
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spirituals  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  the  Liturgy  or  Articles  being  touched. 
The  last  speaker  had  seen  twenty  clergymen,  who,  like  himself,  would  be 
contented  with  nothing  short  of  Lord  Henley's  plan. 

The  meeting  being  thus  minded.  Lord  Henley  withdrew  his  resolutions,  and 
all  that  was  agreed  on  was  to  form  a  Society  in  order  to  remove  the  imperfec- 
tions and  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  appoint  a  Committee. 

Thus  the  results  of  this  meeting  were  the  deliveiy  of  as  many  opinions  as  there 
were  speakers — the  entire  failure  of  the  only  plan  proposed,  viz.,  that  specified 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  Chair,  and  the  formation  of  a 
Society  to  reform  the  Church,  without  any  plan  at  all.  Probably  any  further 
comment  is  unnecessary.  Certainly  no  uncharitable  comment  will  be  made, 
as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  the  parties  who 
appeared  on  this  occasion.  It  will  be  only  advisable  to  add  the  Commitee, 
which  comprises,  it  may  be  presumed,  all  the  strength  which  the  parties 
could  command,  as  it  contains  four  or  five  names  of  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  attended  the  meeting.  The  persons,  then,  who  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  considering  the  views  and  objects  of  the  Society,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  considering  the  whole  matter  of  Church  Reform,  are — Lord 
Henley  ;  Sir  T.  Blomefield ;  Lawrence  Peel,  Esq. ;  John  Baber,  Esq. ;  Nadir 
Baxter,  Esq.  ;  John  Mackelcan,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  W.  Russell ;  J.  Scott,  jun.,  Esq. ; 
Rev.  T.  Sims ;  and  N.  Wathen,  Esq.  The  laity  have,  mdeed,  taken  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  when  there  are  eight  laymen  to  two  clergymen. 
Lord  Henley,  for  whom  every  respect  is  felt,  is  requested  carefully  to  consider 
the  use  made  of  his  name  in  the  following  statement. 


SOCIETY  FOR  SUPPRESSING   ECCLESIASTICAL  ABUSES. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  a  Meeting,  convened  by  Mr.  William 
Carpenter,  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended,  was  held  at  the  Grecian 
Tavern,  Devereux-court,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  "  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Ecclesiastical  Abuses,"  and  adopting  such  measures  as  might 
be  deemed  expedient  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  church 
and  state,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the  various  and  pressing  evils  resulting 
therefrom.     Dr.  Wade  in  tlie  chair! ! 

Mr.  Carpenter  rose  and  stated,  that  the  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
form  a  Society  for  Suppressing  Ecclesiastical  Abuses,  and  to  take  measures 
for  effecting  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  State.  It 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to  the  manifold  and  glaring 
abuses  in  the  church ;  for  they  must  be  known  to  all.  Nobody  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  with  respect 
to  those  abuses,  that  persons,  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  church, 
were  new  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them.  He  would  merely  refer, 
in  corroboration  of  this,  to  the  meeting  lately  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  which 
Lord  Henley  presided.  He  trusted  those  genllemen,  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  circulars,  would  confine  their  exertions  to  other  objects  than  merely 
those  which  were  contemplated  by  the  persons  over  whom  Lord  Henley 
presided.  Their  object  should  be,  without  any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  clergy  performed  their  duty,  as  it  was  stated  in  his  circular,  "  to  adopt 
such  mesisures  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the 
various  and  pressing  evils  resulting  therefrom."  His  object  was  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  exactions  in  support  of  the  church,  and  to  leave  the  public  perfectly 
free  to  support  a  system  of  religion,  or  no  system  at  all,  so  as  it  comported 
with  their  own  views.  The  clergy  have,  at  length,  assented  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  put  forth — that  there  are  numerous  and  pressing  evils  in  the 
church.  The  clergy  have  discovered,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
that  which  they  now  enjoy  from  being  taken  away  from  them,  they  must 
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make  concession.  They  saw,  that  unless  some  reform,  and  some  great  reform, 
were  eflfected,  the  church  would  be  swept  away  from  under  their  feet.  He 
would  propose  a  resolution,  which  would  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  their  sentiments  upon  this  question.  He  would  therefore  propose 
that  a  Society  be  formed  for  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastical  abuses. — (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  High-street,  Bloorasbury,  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  second 
the  resolution.  He  (Mr.  Rogers)  was  one  of  those  who  were  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  church  of  England  ;  and  it  might  be  said,  why  was  he  not  a 
member  of  the  society  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Henley?  It  was 
because  he  believed  that  that  Church  Reform  Association  vms  desirous  of  divest- 
ing the  church  of  only  just  so  many  of  its  evils  as  the  people  had  made  up  their 
minds  no  longer  to  endure. — (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  merchant.  City,  would  strongly  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Grady  thought  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  reforming  the  gross  abuses  in  the 
church,  would  go  farther  than  his  resolution  appeared  to  mean. 

Mr.  Carpenter  intended  to  say,  "  all  "  exactions  for  the  support  of  religion. 
He  would  not  touch  one  farthing  of  the  real  property  belonging  to  the  church  ; 
but  he  would  deprive  the  clergy  of  all  political  power,  as  a  body,  and  prevent 
their  exactions  for  the  future.  He  would  let  them  keep  their  real  property, 
and  no  more. — (Hear.) 

Dr.  Wade  made  some  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  lay  cor- 
porations throughout  the  empire,  and  their  gross  misappropriation  of  the 
property  derived  from  church  exactions. 

Mr.  Carpenter  begged  to  observe,  that  when  he  said  he  would  allow  the 
church  to  keep  its  real  property,  it  should  be  upon  the  understanding  that 
such  property  should  be  appropriated  to  the  original  purposes  of  its  donors, 
and  not  to  the  clergy's  own  individual  use  and  enjoyment. — (Hear.) 

David  Wire,  Esq.  warmly  supported  the  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  the  society. 

The  resolution,  in  its  amended  form,  which  was  as  follows,  was  then 
put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

"  That  an  association,  to  be  called  'A  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  Ecclesiastical 
Abuses,'  be  now  formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by  all  peaceful  and  legal  means, 
such  a  Reform  in  the  Civil  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
will  relieve  all  persons  from  the  legal  obligation  of  contributing  towards  its  support, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  exaction  of  tithes,  clerical  dues,  and  church-rates  of  every 
description,  and  make  the  maintenance  of  all  religious  offices  and  services  solely 
dependant  upon  voluntary  contributions." 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Franks,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  the  following  gentlemen  form  a  Provisional  Committee,  to  draw  up  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  as  also  a  declaration  of  its  objects  ;  the 
game  to  be  submitted  for  approbation  at  another  meeting  : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade, 
Messrs.  Rogers,  Wire,  Grady,  Fall,  Owen  (merchant,  of  Mincing-iane,  City,) 
Franks,  Stanynought,  Carpenter,  Angero,  Hutchinson,  and  Judge." 
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ON   THE   RIGHT   OF  A  CLERGYMAN   TO  CHARGE  HIS  BENEFICE. 

(A  case  just  reported  on  the  point,  in  which  it  was  held,  that  if  a  warrant  of 
attorney  expressly  recites  that  the  annuity  is  given  as  a  collateral  security 
for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  charged  on  a  benefice,  it  will  be  void.) 

The  defendant.  Butts,  w^ho  was  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Glewsford,  in 
the  county  of  Suflblk,  and  A.  B.  his  surety,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1820, 
executed  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment  for  3000/,,  reciting  that 
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hy  an  indenture  of  the  same  date,  Butts,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  had  granted 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  a  term  of  years  determinable  upon  lives,  an  annuity  of  3001. 
charged  upon  and  secured  by  the  demise  of  the  rectory,  and  it  was  thereby 
declared  that  the  plaintiff  should  hold  the  judgment  upon  trust  to  secure  the  said 
annuit)^  but  that  no  execution  should  be  issued  unless  the  annuity  should  be  in 
arrear  for  fourteen  days,  and  that  if  and  as  often  as  one  year's  annuity  should 
be  in  arrear,  and  not  paid  for  fourteen  days  after  demand  made  thereof  by 
notice,  &c.,  then  execution  might  be  issued  against  the  defendant  Butts  and  his 
estate  for  3000Z.,  and  the  sum  or  sums  to  be  levied  should  be  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  and  costs,  and  the  surplus  should  be  held 
upon  trust  to  be  laid  out  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  purch?.se  of  three 
per  cent,  consolidated  annul cies,  upon  trust  to  pay  the  said  annuity  as  it 
should  become  due,  and  subject  thereto,  upon  trust  for  the  defendant  Butts; 
and  that  the  other  defendant  and  his  estate  should  still  be  liable  for  the  arrears 
of  the  annuity,  but  no  execution  should  be  levied  against  him  or  his  estate, 
except  for  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  from  time  to  time.  Judgment  w?s 
accordingly  entered  up  ;  and  in  the  year  1323,  r.  year's  annuity  being  in  arrear 
more  than  fourteen  days  after  demand  made,  a  sequestration  issued,  under 
which  the  tithes  and  property  of  the  living  were  taken  by  the  sequestrator,  to 
an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  arrears  of  this  annuity  due  at  the  time  of  the 
execution.  A  rule  nisi  had  been  obtained  for  setting  aside  the  warrant  of 
attorney,  judgment,  and  execution,  as  being  void  by  the  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  20. 

GuRNEY,  F.  Pollock,  and  W.  Lee,  shewed  cause,  and  relied  upon  Monys 
V.  Lake,  8  T.  R.  411,  as  shewing  that  the  warrant  of  attorney  w^as  not  void  ; 
and  they  distinguished  the  present  case  from  Flight  v.  Salter,!  B.  &  Ad.  675, 
in  which  the  sequestration  was  to  be  obtained  before  the  annuity  became  pay- 
able. Here  it  was  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  non-payment  at  the  appointed 
time. 

Erskixe  and  Manxixg  supported  the  rule. 

In  the  same  term  I-K^rd  Tbxterden,  C.  J,,  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  His  Lordship,  after  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : — ^We  are  of  opinion  that  the  warrant  of  attorney  and  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  set  aside,  but  the  execution  only.  The  effect  of  the  provision  whereby 
execution,  when  a  year's  annuity  shall  be  in  arrear  fourteen  days  after 
demand  made,  is  to  issue  for  30001.,  &c.,  is  to  make  the  warrant  of  attorney 
an  absolute  charge  on  the  benefice  for  the  entire  sum  of  3000/.,  and  to  give  a 
power  (if  it  were  available  by  law)  to  take  the  profits  of  the  living  until  the 
whole  sum  should  be  levied,  and  to  apply  the  dividends,  as  far  as  they  might 
go,  in  payment  of  it.  We  are  of  opinion  that  I  y  law  such  a  power  cannot  be 
allowed.  That  being  so,  and  all  the  arrears  of  tae  annuity,  due  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  issued,  having  long  since  been  satisfied,  so  nnuch  of  the  rule  as 
prays  that  the  execution  may  be  set  aside,  must  be  made  absolute,  and  the  rest 
discharged.     Kirlew  v.  Butts,  2  B.  aad  Ad.  730,  n. 
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AN  ACT  FOR  SHORTENING  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  IN  CLAIMS  OF 
MODUS  DECIMANDI,  OR  EXEMPTION  FROM  OR  DISCHARGE 
OF   TITHES.  [9th  August, -[032.} 

Whereas  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  suits  instituted  for  the  recovery 
of  tithes  may  and  ought  to  be  prevented,  by  shortening  the  time  required  for 
the  valid  establishment  of  claims  of  a  modus  deciraandi,  or  exemption  from 
or  discharge  of  tithes  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majest}',  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
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Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.  That  all  prescriptions  and  claims  of  or  for  any  modus 
decimandi,  or  of  or  to  any  exemption  from  or  discharge  of  tithes,  by  composi- 
tion real  or  otherwise,  shall,  in  cases  where  the  render  of  tithes  in  kind  shall 
be  hereafter  demanded  by  our  said  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or 
by  any  Duke  of  Cornwall,  or  by  any  lay  person,  not  being  a  corporation  sole, 
or  by  any  body  corporate  of  many,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  be  sus- 
tained, and  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law,  upon  evidence  showing,  in 
cases  of  claim  of  a  modus  decimandi,  the  payment  or  render  of  such  modus, 
and  in  cases  of  claim  to  exemption  or  discharge  showing  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  without  payment  or  render  of  tithes,  money,  or  other  matter  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  the  full  period  of  thirty  years  next  before  the  time  of  such  demand, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  claim  of  a  modus  decimandi,  the  actual  payment  or 
render  of  tithes  in  kind,  or  of  money  or  other  thing  differing  in  amount, 
quality,  or  quantity  from  the  modus  claimed,  or,  in  case  of  claim  to  exemption 
or  discharge,  the  render  or  payment  of  tithes,  or  of  money  or  other  matter  in  lieu 
thereof,  shall  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  at  some  time  prior  to  such  thirty 
years,  or  it  shall  be  proved  that  such  payment  or  render  of  modus  was  made 
or  enjoyment  had  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for 
that  purpose  by  deed  or  waiting  ;  and  if  such  proof  in  support  of  the  claim 
shall  be  extended  to  the  full  period  of  sixty  years  next  before  the  time  of  such 
demand,  in  such  cases  the  claim  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  such  payment  or  reader  of  modus  was  made  or 
enjoyment  had  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for 
that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing ;  and  where  the  render  of  tithes  in  kind  shall 
be  demanded  by  any  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Dean,  Prebendar3%  Parson,  Vicar, 
Master  of  Hospital,  or  other  corporation  sole,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
then  every  such  prescription  or  claim  shall  be  valid  and  indefeasible,  upon 
evidence  showing  such  payment  or  render  of  modus  made  or  enjoyment  had, 
as  is  herein-before  mentioned,  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  claim,  for  and 
during  the  whole  time  that  two  persons  in  succession  shall  have  held 
the  office  or  benefice  in  respect  whereof  such  render  of  tithes  in  kind  shall  be 
claimed,  and  for  not  less  than  three  years  after  the  appointment  and  institu- 
tion or  induction  of  a  third  person  thereto  :  Provided  always,  that  if  the 
whole  time  of  the  holding  of  such  two  persons  shall  be  less  than  sixty  years, 
then  it  shall  be  necessary  to  show  such  payment  or  render  of  modus  made  or 
enjoyment  had  (as  the  case  may  be),  not  only  during  the  whole  of  such  time, 
but  also  during  such  further  number  of  years,  either  before  or  after  such  time, 
or  partly  before  and  partly  after,  as  shall  with  such  time  be  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  fiill  period  of  sixty  years,  and  also  for  and  during  the  further  period  of 
three  years  after  the  appointment  and  institution  or  induction  of  a  third 
person  to  the  same  office  or  benfice,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  such 
payment  or  render  of  modus  was  made  or  enjoyment  had  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  composition  for  tithes  which 
hath  been  made  or  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  any  Court  of  Equity  in 
England  in  a  suit  to  which  the  ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent  were  parties, 
and  which  hath  not  since  been  set  aside,  abandoned,  or  departed  from,  shall 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed  and  made  valid  in  law  ;  and  that  no 
modus,  exemption,  or  discharge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  unless  such  modus,  exemption,  or  discharge  shall  be  proved  to  have 
existed  and  been  acted  upon  at  the  time  of  or  within  one  year  next  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

III.  Provided  always.  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  prejudicial  or  available  to 
or  for  any  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  suit  or  action  relative  to  any  of  the 
matters  before  mentioned,  now  commenced,  or  which  may  be  hereafter 
commenced,  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  or  within  one  year  from 
the  end  thereof. 
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IV.  Pxovided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  not  extend, 
or  be  applicable  to  any  case  where  the  tithes  of  any  lauds,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  shall  have  been  demised  by  deed  for  any  term  of  life  or  number 
of  years,  or  where  any  composition  fc  r  tithes  shall  have  been  made  by  deed  or 
writing,  by  the  person  or  body  coiponite  entitled  to  such  tithes,  with  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  land,  for  any  such  term  or  number  of  years,  and 
such  demise  or  composition  shall  be  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  where  any  action  or  suit  shall  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  or 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  within  three  years  next  after  the 
expiration,  surrender,  or  other  determination  of  such  demise  or  composition. 

V.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  furiier  enacted.  That  where  any  lands  or 
tenements  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  held  or  occupied  by  any  rector,  vicar, 
or  other  person  entitled  to  the  tithes  thereof,  or  by  any  lessee  of  any  such 
rector,  vicar,  or  other  person,  or  by  any  person  compounding  for  tithes  with 
any  such  rector,  vicar,  or  other  person,  or  by  any  tenant  of  any  such  rector, 
vicar,  or  other  person,  or  of  any  such  lessee  or  compounder,  whereby  the 
right  to  the  tithes  of  such  lands  or  tenements  may  have  been  or  may  be  during 
any  time  in  the  occupier  thereof,  or  in  the  person  entitled  to  the  rent  thereof 
the  whole  of  every  such  time  and  times  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  several  periods  of  time  herein-before  mentioned. 

VI.  Provided  also.  That  the  time  during  which  any  person  otherwise 
capable  of  resisting  any  claim  to  any  of  the  matters  before  mentioned,  shall 
have  been  or  shall  be  an  infant,  idiot,  non  compos  mentis,  feme  covert,  or  lay 
tenant  for  life,  or  during  which  any  action  or  suit  shall  have  been  pending, 
and  which  shall  have  been  diligently  prosecuted,  until  abated  by  the  death 
of  any  party  or  parties  thereto,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
periods  herein-before  mentioned,  except  only  in  cases  where  the  right  or  claim 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  absolute  and  indefeasible. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  actions  and  suits  to  be  com- 
menced after  this  Act  shall  take  effect  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  that  the 
modus  or  exemption  or  discharge  claimed  was  actually  exercised  and  enjoyed 
for  such  of  the  periods  mentioned  in  this  Act  as  may  he  applicable  to  the 
case ;  and  if  the  other  party  shall  intend  to  rely  on  any  proviso,  exception, 
incapacity,  disability,  contract,  agreement,  deed,  or  writing  herein  mentioned,  or 
any  other  matter  of  fact  or  of  law  not  inconsistent  with  the  simple  fact  of  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  matter  claimed,  the  same  shall  be  specially 
alleged  and  set  forth  in  answer  to  the  allegation  of  the  party  claiming, 
and  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence  on  any  general  traverse  or  denial  of  the 
matter  claimed. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  several  cases  mentioned  in  and 
provided  for  by  this  Act  no  presumption  shall  be  allowed  or  made  in  favour 
or  support  of  any  claim  upon  proof  of  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  right 
or  matter  claimed  for  any  less  period  of  time  or  number  of  years  than  for  such 
period  or  number  mentioned  in  this  Act  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  claim. 

IX.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  not 
extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 


STATE    OF    THE    DIOCESE    OF    GLOUCESTER. 

( Extracted  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  Cliarge,*) 

I  OBSERVE  that  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-five  parishes  which  have  no 
glebe-house  whatever ;  and  that  there  are  forty-five  others  in  which  the  house 

•  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  this  most  admirable,  earnest,  judicious,  and  aflTcc- 
tionatc  charge  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  clergy. — Ed. 
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belonging  to  the  living  is  not  inhabited  either  by  the  incumbent  or  by  the 
curate.  In  son\e  of  the  latter  cases  indeed  the  evil  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
removed  by  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  mansion  ;  but  in  the 
greater  part,  the  building  termed  the  glebe-house  is  a  mere  cottage,  affording 
accommodation  to  the  family  of  a  day-labourer.  After  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  there  remain  above  a  hundred  benefices  in  the  diocese  entirely 
destitute  of  a  residence,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  converted  into  a  residence, 
for  the  pastor.  In  some  of  them  indeed  either  the  incumbent  or  the  curate 
does  find  an  abode  in  a  hired  house,  or  in  lodgings  within  the  limits  of  the 
parish ;  but  in  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  not  even  this 
precarious  accommodation  is  afforded  to  the  minister :  he  is  in  consequence 
compelled  to  live  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  distance,  from 
those  among  whom  his  duties  require  his  constant  presence,  and  who  have  in 
fact  an  undoubted  claim  upon  his  uninterrupted  services  and  attention.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  the  parish,  and  the  discredit  brought 
upon  the  establishment,  by  a  state  of  things  which  separates  so  many  of  the 
ministers  from  their  parishioners,  and  makes  their  ministration  much  less 
effectual  tc  the  benefit  of  their  cures  than  under  other  circumstances  it  might 
and  would  have  proved.  For  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude  there  is  no  prac- 
ticable remedy  except  the  building  or  purchasing  parsonage-houses.  This  has 
already  been  done  in  many  instances,  and  in  several  parishes  which  have 
hitherto  wanted  a  resident  pastor,  the  erection  of  suitable  mansions  is  at  this 
moment  in  progress,  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Gilbert  Act,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  In  all  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  living  will  bear  the  expense  of  building  a  residence  for  the  incum- 
bent, it  is  obviously  my  duty  to  require  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  similar 
means  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  here  a  difficulty  of  a  serious 
nature  interposes  in  the  way  of  a  measure  so  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  :  the  income  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  livings  of  which  we  are 
speaking  does  not  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  I50l. :  so  unequal  are  they 
to  bear  the  expense  of  building  a  dwelling-house  for  the  incumbent !  This 
poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  benefices  in  my  diocese  is  the  circum- 
stance that  has  occasioned  me  more  painful  reflections  than  any  other,  ever 
since  I  was  placed  in  this  seat :  it  gives  me  concern  to  see  so  many  of  my 
brethren  worse  provided  for  than  their  station  in  society,  their  education,  and 
their  merits  demand ;  while  the  same  cause  renders  them  less  useful  and 
efficient  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard  than  it  is  their  duty,  and  I  believe 
their  wish,  to  prove  themselves  :  but  I  lament  it  above  all,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  means  by  which  this  unhappy  deficiency  may  be  speedily 
and  effectually  removed. 

In  a  matter,  however,  of  so  much  importance,  it  would  be  wrong  to  admit 
despondency. — Although  the  benefices  themselves  may  be  unable  to  bear  the 
charge  of  building  parsonages,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  patrons  will  in 
some  cases  be  induced  to  contribute  to  that  object;  such  contributions  will  be 
met  with  corresponding  benefactions  from  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  whenever  their  regulations  and  their  means  will  permit ;  and  by 
these  combined  methods  a  suitable  residence  may  be  obtained  for  the  minister 
even  in  the  poorest  benefices,  and  the  never-failing  consequences  will  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  improved  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  parishioners.  At 
all  events,  this  state  of  deficiency  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  in  per- 
petuity. Where  no  other  resource  can  be  found,  and  where  the  incumbent 
of  one  of  these  poor  livings  possesses  other  preferment,  a  small  annual  sum 
must  be  set  apart  from  the  income,  to  be  invested  as  an  accumulating  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  parsonage-house  at  a  future  period.  And  when  applications 
are  made  to  me  for  licences  of  non-residence  upon  the  ground  of  there  being 
no  glebe-house,  I  shall  feel  it  right  to  be  satisfied  that  all  practicable  methods 
are  adopted  to  obtain,  either  immediately  or  prospectively,  a  residence  for  the 
clergyman. 
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But  in  this  diocese  we  should  look  in  vain  for  instances  of  pluralists  enjoy- 
ing excessive  revenues^  or  such  as  are  described  to  be  unfitting  the  condition 
of  a  churchman.  There  are  certainly  many  cases  of  two  benefices  being  held 
by  the  same  person ;  but  they  are  in  most  instances  very  small  ones,  and  such 
as  are  singly  inadequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  a  clergyman.  The 
poverty  of  so  many  preferments  is  the  real  evil  which  draws  other  bad  con- 
sequences in  its  train :  and  it  is  to  their  improvement,  up  to  a  moderate 
amount,  that  we  must  look  for  the  reformation  of  our  church  in  respect  to  plu- 
ralities. An  Act  of  Parliament,  which  passed  in  the  session  of  1831,  has  mate- 
rially facilitated  the  improvements  of  livings  in  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  or  corporations,  by  enabling  them  to  charge  upon  their  estates  an 
augmentation  of  the  benefices  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected;  an 
enactment  of  which  several  ecclesiastical  patrons  have  already  availed  them- 
selves. The  property  of  the  See  of  Gloucester  is,  for  the  most  part,  leased  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  could  hardly  efi'ect  any  improvement  in  small  livings  by 
those  methods,  except  such  an  one  as  would  commence  at  a  very  distant 
period,  and  probably  not  till  the  present  generation  had  passed  away.  It  is 
my  intention  not  to  satisfy  myself  with  prospective  improvement,  but  to 
devote,  from  the  present  time,  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  of  my  See  to  the 
augmentation  of  small  benefices  ;  employing  the  sums  so  allotted  in  the  man- 
ner most  required  by  the  circumstances  of  livings,  and  most  Ukely  to  produce 
other  improvements  in  their  condition.  The  smallness  of  the  endowment  of 
my  bishopric  occasions  me  regret  only  because  the  assistance  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  extend  to  this  object,  as  well  as  to  the  building  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-rooms,  and  other  matters  essential  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
cannot  correspond  with  my  own  wishes,  or  with  the  real  wants  of  the  dio- 
cese. But  even  my  example  may  perhaps  not  be  without  effect :  I  entertain  a 
strong  hope  that  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  will  adopt  such  measures  as  are 
within  their  reach  for  improving  the  smaller  livings  in  their  gift,  either  imme- 
diately or  prospectively.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  have  recently  com.e  to  a  resolution  to  augment,  without  any 
delay,  all  their  livings  which  are  below  200Z.  a  year  in  value,  so  as  to  raise 
them  at  least  to  that  amount.  In  this  diocese,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
small  benefices  are  in  the  patronage  of  laymen,  who  likewise  possess  the  im- 
propriations of  the  respective  parishes.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to  doubt  the 
willingness  of  these  persons,  who  enjoy  so  much  of  the  original  endowment  of 
the  church,  to  do  something  towards  the  better  support  of  the  minister,  upon 
whom  the  whole  spiritual  care  of  the  parish  rests.  They  cannot  surely  feel 
indifferent  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  individual  whose  time  and  abilities 
are  devoted  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  their  families,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  tenantry.  If  we  regard  an  advowson  merely  in  the  light  of 
property,  the  patronage  even  of  a  small  living,  upon  which  there  is  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  incumbent,  is  a  desirable  object  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  estates  ;  while  the  value  of  a  neglected  and  houseless  benefice  is 
no  more  than  the  small  difference  between  the  amount  of  its  income  and  the 
stipend  of  an  oflaciating  curate. 


GROVE    CHURCH. 

(From  the  Preface  to  a  Sermon  preaclied  at  its  Consecration,  hy  tlie  Rev.  E.  Pusei/,  B.D.f 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  S,'C.J* 
Grove  is  one  of  ten  contiguous  villages,  which  (chiefly  from  being  hamlets 
to  other  villages)  have,  within  the  memory  of  man,  until  very  lately,  had  no 

♦  A  sermon  like  this,  so  thoughtful,  so  eloquent,  and  so  Christian,  could  not  have 
been  heard  without  tlie  deepest  emotions  by  any  congregation,  njore  especially  by 
such  a  congregation  on  sucli  an  occasion.  May  it  be  hoped  that  INfr.  Pusey  will 
give  us,  ere  long,  not  one,  but  many  of  his  discourses. — Ed. 
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resident  minister  among  them.  They  lie  within  a  little  circle,  and  the  amount 
of  their  united  population  is  3062.'  Service  has  indeed  been  performed  in 
most  of  them  ;  in  some  places  every  Sunday,  in  others,  once  only  in  the  month  ; 
in  almost  every  case,  how^ever,  by  clergy,  engaged  at  different  distances  in 
cures,  which  might  amply  occupy  their  whole  powers.  However  disposed  they 
might  be  to  bestow  upon  these  places  the  leisure  which  their  own  more 
direct  occupations  might  allow,  the  strongest,  because  the  imperceptible, 
influence,  arising  from  the  daily  and  incidental  intercourse  of  the  minister,  was 
necessarily  lost. 

The  diminished  service  of  the  Lord's  day  was  then  but  one  portion  of  the 
destitution  of  these  neglected  villages.  In  Grove,  the  chapel  also  had  long 
been  desecrated ;  but  tradition  pointed  out  a  building,  which,  though  now 
inhabited  as  a  cottage,  had  been  once  hallowed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
neighbouring  field  bears  the  name  of  Chapel  Close.  Grove,  however,  contain- 
ing 520  inhabitants,  had  continued  an  appendage  to  Wantage,  which  is  situate 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  whose  single  church  is  inadequate  for  its  own 
population  of  2762  souls.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Cotton, 
the  first  clergyman  who  had  undertaken  a  cure  within  this  district,  a  man  of 
the  most  singularly  simple  and  unpretending  habits,  felt  it  his  duty  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  Grove  the  blessings  of  a  resident  minister.  The  plan  comprised 
the  erection  of  a  neat  church,  calculated  to  contain  300  people ;  a  small 
residence  for  the  minister,  and  an  income,  if  it  might  be,  of  70^.  per  annum. 
God  has  thus  far  blessed  the  work.  A  simple  and  neat  church  has  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  860/.  What  is  further  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
public  service  and  the  decencies  of  public  worship,  has  been  provided  by  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  parsonage-house  is  nearly  completed  for  about  750/. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  (the  possessors  of  the  great  tithes  in  the 
parish,  and  the  patrons  of  the  living  of  Wantage)  have  settled  20/.  per  annum 
for  ever  for  the  endowment;  and  the  dean  of  Windsor,  the  incumbent  of 
Wantage,  has  added  10/.  About  320/.  additional  subscription,  with  the 
assistance  which  is  usually  bestowed  in  such  cases  by  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  will,  it  is  hoped,  provide  the  income  contemplated. 
Of  the  whole  sum  hitherto  collected  for  these  purposes,  (1539/.,)  81/.  was 
contributed  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  parish ;  40/.  was  raised  by  the 
sale  of  a  few  pews  ;  150/.  was  granted  by  the  Church  Building  Society;  the 
rest  has  been  furnished  by  strangers,  to  whom  a  noble  example  had  been  set 
by  the  original  founders,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Cotton,  and  Captain  Cotton,  his 
brother.  'The  cure  of  the  Church  is  at  present  provided  for  by  the  Christian 
liberality  of  the  Rev.  G.  Lillingstone,  of  Worcester  College,  who  had  under- 
taken to  do  the  duty  gratuitously  for  the  first  three  years  ;  and  now,  being 
called  elsewhere,  has  engaged,  during  that  period,  to  furnish  the  annual  sum 
of  50/.  The  sum  of  30/.  will  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  desecrated  chapel, 
which  is  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  present  Church,  into  a  commodious 
room  for  a  weekly  and  Sunday  school  about  to  be  established.* 


*  The  following  remarks  come  from  a  correspondent  on  whose  taste  and  judgment 
full  reliance  may  be  placed.  "  The  sermon  was  excellent  in  itself,  and  derived 
additional  impressiveness  from  the  deep  interest  which  the  preacher  evidently  felt  in 
the  cause  which  he  was  pleading.  It  drew  tears  from  the  venerable  Bishop,  as  well 
as  from  a  great  proportion  of  the  congregation.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  contem- 
plate such  a  work  undertaken  and  completed  by  the  quiet  zeal  of  an  individual  (an 
individual  of  a  gentle  and  retiring  character)  unconnected  with  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
ertions, excepting  by  proximity  of  residence,  and  by  Christian  sympathy.  A  few 
years  ago  a  similar  instance  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  his  neighbours  was 
given  by  an  exemplary  incumbent  of  Sunningwell,  in  the  building  of  a  chapel  at 
Kennington.  Kennington  Chapel  is  built  in  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Saxon  style  of 
architecture,  and  executed  with  remarkably  good  taste.     It  holds  about  150  persons^ 
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CULTIVATION   OF  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM, 

The  following  statement  will  be  found  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  number 
of  acres  in  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  different  purposes  spe- 
cified, for  which  they  are  employed  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  farms,  and  the  annual  amount  of  property  derived  from  agri- 
culture : — 

i-  u  ,.Df<.^  UncuUirated  Wastes, 

4ples  Capable  of  Barren  and  Total. 

ImproYement.  Unprofitable. 

England 25,632,000  3,454.000  3,256,400  32,342,400 

Wales 3,117,000  630,000  1,105,000  4,732,000 

Scotland 6,265,000  6,950,000  8,523,930  I9,73S,9{30 

Ireland    12,525,280  4,500,000  2,416,664  19,441,944 

British  Isles   ...      333,690  166,000  669,469  1,119,159 

Total 46,922,970  14,600,000  15,871,463  77,374,433 

In  England  and  Wales  it  is  calculated  that  there  are — 

3,250,000  acres  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 

1,250,000  ...    in  that  of  barley  and  rye. 

3,200,000  oats,  beans,  peas. 

1,200,000  clover,  rye-grass,  &c. 

1,200,000  roots  and  cabbages  cultivated  liy  the  plough. 

2,100,000  fallows. 

47,000  hop  grounds. 

18,000  pleasure  grounds. 

17,300,000  depastured  by  cattle. 

1,200,000  hedge  rows,  copses,  and  woods. 

1,300,000  ways  and  water  CO ui-ses,  &c. 

6,029,000  ...   common  and  waste  lands. 

37,094,000  acres,  total  of  England  and  Wales. 
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The  Worcester  Journal,  in  an  article  under  the  above  heading,  says — "  We 
trust  that  one  of  the  measures  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Beer  Act.  No  act  of  the  legislature  (except,  perhaps,  the  lowering  of  the  duties 
on  spirits)  ever  inflicted  such  grievous  injury  upon  the  morals  of  the  people." 
It  refers  principally  to  their  baneful  influence  on  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  the  most  moral  portion  of  our  population — the  peasantry — and 
says,  "  We  could  name  several  villages  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
where  there  were  no  public  houses,  but  which  are  now  blessed  with  two, 
three,  or  more  beer  houses.  We  wish  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  Beer 
Act  could  see  the  labourer,  instead  of  taking  his  wages  home  to  his  family, 
spending  a  large  portion  of  them  hi  drinking  with  the  dissolute  and  debauched  ; 
they  would  see  his  wife  and  family  left  to  pine  in  poverty,  and  want  of  every 
kind,  half  clothed  and  half  fed,  and  heated  with  that  brutal  indiff'erence  which 
a  habit  of  drinking  never  fails  to  produce.  They  would  farther  see  the  man 
passing  through  the  various  gradations  of  crime,  until  at  length  he  is  con- 
signed to  a  gaol,  and  his  family  to  a  workhouse.  Does  not  the  experience 
of  every  magistrate  supply  him  with  a  counterpart  of  this  picture  ?  And  what 
increase  of  revenue  can  compensate  the  nation  for  this  breaking  down  of  the 
character  of  the  people  ?     We  are  not  fond  of  asking  candidates  for  pledges. 


and  was  completed  for  350t  Many  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
church,  by  no  means  deficient  in  architectural  beauty,  and  even  ornaments,  can  be 
erected  for  a  sum  so  inconsiderable  "  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisl)ury, 
on  his  late  visitation,  consecrated  three  churches  besides  Grove,  which  is  one  among 
a  thousand  proofs  of  the  carelessness  of  tlie  church. — Ed. 
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but  if  we  were  disposed  to  do  so,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  ask,  *  Will  you  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act  ?*  The  man  who  would  erase  that  Act  from  our 
Statute  Book  would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  country." 

The  Chester  Chronicle  says — "It is  not  generally  known,  that  by  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Beer  Act  it  is  enacted  that  magistrates  may  convict  an 
offender  on  each  of  any  number  of  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  him, 
for  keeping  his  house  open  and  selling  beer  or  ale  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  magistrates  for  the  Nant- 
wich  division  in  this  county  recently  convicted  a  beer  seller  for  thirteen 
separate  offences  (forty  shillings  each)  for  retailing  beer  on  one  and  the 
same  evening." 

Poor  Allotments  Act.* — Cap.  42  requires  Trustees  of  Allotments  for 
the  Poor  under  Inclosure  Acts,  in  conjunction  with  the  parish  officers,  to  let 
portions  of  from  one  rood  to  an  acre  to  industrious  cottagers  belonging  to 
the  parish,  at  a  fair  rent,  the  persons  hiring  to  be  bound  to  keep  the  land  in 
due  state  of  cultivation  ;  a  vestry  to  be  held  annually  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, of  which  ten  days'  notice  is  to  be  given,  to  let  the  land  ;  the  rent  to 
be  paid  yearly  ;  in  default  of  payment  or  proper  tillage,  the  tenant  to  be  liable 
to  quit  at  a  week's  notice,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  possession  to  be  recovered  by 
summary  process  before  two  Justices ;  and  arrears  of  rent  to  be  recovered  in 
the  same  manner.  The  rents  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the 
poor.  If  the  allotments  are  inconveniently  situated,  they  may  be  let  and 
others  hired  in  lieu  of  them.     No  houses  are  to  be  erected  on  the  land. 


"  I  have  procured  returns  of  the  sums  actually  laid  out  upon  the  repair  of 
11  Cathedrals,  and  they  give  an  average  of  1042/.  per  annum.  This  average 
is  below  the  sum  laid  out  annually  upon  some  of  our  largest  Cathedrals,  but  it 
is  too  high  as  a  general  culculation.  I  cannot,  however,  venture  to  reduce  it, 
when  I  consider  the  contingency  of  such  events  as  the  fires  at  Westminster 
and  York,  and  the  falling  of  the  west  end  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  These 
calamities  are  now  met  by  a  large  temporary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Chapter." — Dr.  Burton's  Sequel  to  RemarJcs,  8fc. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE    CHOLERA    IN     PARIS.t 

(From  the  French  of  A.  Bazin,J 

It  had  been  announced  to  us  long  before  ;  we  had  traced  its  rapid  and  threaten- 
ing march  upon  the  map ;  and  there  was  now  no  barrier  between  us  and  it 
except  that  narrow  channel  whose  waves  are  charged  alternately  to  carry 
away,  or  bring  back  to  us,  our  restored  or  exiled  kings.  Yet  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood alarmed  us  much  less  than  those  first  reports  from  foreign  countries, 
of  which  the  terror  was  heightened  by  distance  and  novelty.  It  seemed  as  if 
our  fears  had  exhausted  themselves  upon  those  first  descriptions  of  its  ravages, 
and  the  large  catalogues  of  its  earliest  victims.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
Parisian  to  dwell  long  upon  an  evil  which  he  cannot  see.     Let  them  say  what 


*   The  Act  from  which  this  is  extracted  will  be  given  in  full  in  the  next  number. 

t  This  paper  is  inserted  as  affording  a  practical  illustration  of  the  unspeakable 
misery  of  a  people  under  affliction  when  they  will  not  think  of  its  Author,  nor  humble 
themselves  before  him.  The  picture  is  the  more  striking  from  the  levity  of  the 
painter,  though  even  he  seems  to  have  felt  far  more  than  most  of  his  countrymen. 
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they  will,  he  still  trusts  to  the  healthfulness  of  his  beloved  city,  to  the  pure  air 
of  its  crowded  streets,  to  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Seine,  fed  by  a  thousand 
sewers,  and  the  wholesome  exhalations  of  its  gutters  and  its  drains.  When 
the  pestilence  delayed  its  approach,  he  concluded,  of  course,  that  it  had  re- 
treated before  his  patrols  and  his  caricatures ;  and  the  danger  soon  vanished 
as  completely  from  his  mind  as  the  passion  of  the  last  year,  the  insurrection  of 
the  past  month,  or  the  scandal  of  yesterday.  We  went  on  then  as  usual,  in 
the  same  uniform  yet  unsteady  course, — peaceful  we  may  not  call  it — it  wanted 
the  repose  and  the  security  of  peace ;  nor  was  it  war,  for  then  we  might  have 
enjoyed  animation  and  renown.  In  legislation,  we  had  just  arrived  at  the 
rejection  of  the  Divorce  Bill ;  in  finance,  we  were  discussing  a  saving  of  500/. ; 
in  diplomacy,  we  had  reached  the  56th  protocol ;  the  prosperity  of  the  drama 
had  been  shewn  by  the  closing  of  two  theatres,  and  the  consistency  of  our 
politicians  by  a  sudden  change  from  the  oilskin  hat  to  the  bonnet  rouge.  In 
short,  we  were  approaching  the  end  of  March,  1832,  just  looking  out  for  the 
budding  leaves,  and  hoping  to  escape  for  a  while  from  the  din  of  political  dis- 
cussion. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  sweet  but  treacherous  days  of  spring,  when  a  too  early 
sunshine  suddenly  heats  the  blood,  and  then  leaves  it  to  be  chilled  by  the  sharp 
evening  breeze,  a  season  always  fertile  in  colds  and  coughs,  and  the  thousand 
evils  attendant  on  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration  ;  it  was  something  of  a  fete 
too,  for  we  have  still  preserved  one  form  of  Lent,  the  observance  of  that  day 
which  suspends  its  rigours.  The  whole  population  of  Paris  were  swarming 
on  its  boulevards,  eager  to  hear  the  children  cry  Carnival,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves amidst  noise  and  dust  and  crowds,  unmolested  by  a  municipal  guard, 
for  the  police  were  content  on  this  occasion  to  leave  the  people  to  divert  them- 
selves at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  crowd,  about 
thirty  or  forty  masks  were  playing  a  thousand  antics  to  attract  attention,  and 
thrusting  their  obscene  and  paltry  jests  into  the  ears  of  the  multitude  around. 
The  sky  was  clear,  but  a  sharp  north  wind  was  withering  every  blossom  on 
the  almond  trees.  It  was  then,  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  and  reckless  crowd, 
amidst  such  jests  and  noise  and  folly,  that  a  fearful  whisper  was  heard ;  one 
listening  group  caught  from  the  other  the  dreaded  name  of  Cfwlera.  But, 
happily,  the  report  was  traced  to  the  Moniteur,  and,  being  oflBicial,  was  of 
course  disbelieved. 

"  And  how,  indeed,"  it  was  confidently  asked,  "  should  the  Cholera,  of 
which  we  had  heard  last  at  London,  shew  itself  all  at  once  in  Paris,  without 
being  detected  by  the  Custom  House  at  Calais,  or  announced  by  telegraphic 
dispatch  ?  W'e  should  have  been  regularly  informed  of  its  approach  ;  it  ought 
to  have  advanced  by  gradual  stages ;  in  fact,  it  has  no  right  to  make  its 
appearance  here."  Such  were  the  loud  and  confident  assertions  of  many  who 
sought  to  assume  a  tone  of  courage ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  government 
announce  the  measures  which  they  thought  right  to  take  against  the  pestilence, 
than  these  same  loud  and  confident  boasters  might  be  seen  to  tremble  with 
fear.  But  how  much  worse  was  it  on  the  following  day,  when  the  physi- 
cians, by  order  of  government,  published  their  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  What,  in  fact,  is  more  likely  to  excite  alarm  than  a  list  of  cautions 
and  preservatives  ?  what  surer  way  to  agitate  man's  spirits  than  to  entreat 
him  above  all  things  to  be  calm  ?  The  more  you  preach  to  hira  against  fear, 
the  more  you  increase  his  panic.  It  is  only  occupation  that  can  furnish 
relief;  but,  at  this  moment,  every  occupation  was,  by  some  means  or  other, 
connected  with  the  object  of  our  dread.  At  home,  it  was  our  duty  to  attend 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician ;  our  houses  were  to  be  purified  with 
chloride  of  lime,  the  very  smell  of  which  seemed  impregnated  with  Cholera; 
and  we  were  haunted  by  the  idea  of  Cholera  in  our  flannel  girdle  and  woollen 
stockings.  Abroad,  every  shop  window  exhibited  a  list  of  preservatives  or 
antidotes ;  if  you  sought  amusement  in  reading,  you  were  offered  a  history  of 
the  travels  of  the  pestilence,  or  its  murderous  ravages,  or  its  various  characters. 
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or  its  deadly  symptoms.  Wherever  we  went,  the  Cholera  still  followed.  We 
found  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every  drawing-room ;  we  were  reminded 
of  it  every  time  we  shook  hands  with  our  friends.  The  women,  too,  took 
iright, — a  fearful  sign  for  man  ;  for  where  shall  we  seek  courage  for  the  support 
of  physical  suffering,  if  not  in  the  example,  the  care,  the  devotion  of  women  f 
Sad  enough  it  was  to  see  those  lips  which,  only  yesterday,  rosy  with  health, 
lent  a  new  charm  to  a  thousand  expressions  of  hope  and  joy,  now  pale  with 
fear ;  the  languid  eye  uncheered  by  a  smile,  the  contracted  brow  intently  bent 
over  some  essence,  that  was  to  charm  away  disease.  Our  kitchens,  too, 
were  under  especial  regulation ;  no  stomach  so  weak,  no  chest  so  delicate, 
but  must  submit  to  the  law  of  a  strong  and  nourishing  diet,  while  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  epicure's  table  were  abandoned  to  those  whose  lives  were  supposed 
not  worth  their  care. 

Such  were  the  busy,  the  important  cares  suggested  by  the  first  approach  of 
Cholera.  Flight,  too,  was  thought  of,  as  a  means  of  safety.  Report  increased 
tenfold  the  number  of  the  emigrants,  and  we  concluded  that  our  promenades 
would  be  deserted,  and  our  hotels  left  empty ;  while  the  whole  of  one  quarter 
of  the  city  was  plunged  into  despair  by  those  words  of  fearful  augury  to  every 
art  which  ministers  to  luxury :  "  The  English,"  it  was  said,  "  are  going." 
Easy,  indeed,  it  was  for  foreigners  to  take  their  departure,  just  as  our  deputies 
too  found  no  difficulty  in  running  away  with  nothing  to  carry  but  their  port- 
manteau and  their  vote.  But  how  different  is  the  case  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  whom  a  thousand  interests,  a  thousand  ties,  (we  will 
say  nothing  of  duties,)  chain  down  to  their  posts,  and  make  such  an  escape 
almost  impossible.  In  fact,  there  were  but  few  who  fled :  another  motive 
assisted  in  holding  them  back.  A  situation  so  perilous  presented  a  balance  of 
dangers,  and  stories  were  circulated  of  persons  who,  attacked  on  the  road  out 
of  reach  of  medical  aid,  had  perished  without  assistance.  It  was  not  every 
one  who  could  secure  a  physician  for  his  travelling  companion,  and  fit  up  his 
carriage  as  a  hospital.  The  dread  of  running  away  gave  many  courage  to  stay, 
while  others  were  shamed  into  something  like  resolution  by  the  voice  of  ridi- 
cule :  ridicule — to  a  Frenchman,  an  evil  more  dreadful  than  Cholera  itself.  It 
was  then  first  were  heard  those  imprudent,  those  inhuman  words  of  consola- 
tion, first  thrown  out  in  thoughtlessness  for  the  support  of  the  weak  and  fear- 
ful, but  afterwards  listened  to  and  repeated  with  all  the  complacency  of  cold- 
hearted  selfishness : — "  It  was  only  the  poor,"  we  were  assured,  "  who  were 
to  die  ;  the  rich  were  safe." 

And  how  was  it  with  the  poor  ?  you  will  ask  ;  that  despised,  degraded  class ; 
what  were  they  doing  at  this  crisis  of  agitation  and  dismay  ?  I  would  fain 
refuse  to  answer.  I  would  fain  employ  my  pencil  in  some  fancy  sketch,  and 
leave  untouched  the  horrible  reality.  Oh,  Heaven !  what  fearful  delusion, 
what  madness  has  fallen  upon  this  wretched  people  that  should  not  only  have 
blinded  their  reason,  but  have  actually  perverted  their  natural  instincts  ?  Was 
it  for  this  that  they  heard  their  sovereignty  proclaimed  ?  Were  their  titles  and 
prerogatives  raised  so  high  only  to  degrade  them  the  lower  in  misery  and 
crime  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  perpetual  deceit  and  treachery  have  at  length 
debased  their  nature  to  a  habit  of  inveterate  suspicion,  of  obstinate  unbelief, 
which  they  apply  indiscriminately  to  every  object  which  comes  before  them 
accompanied  with  anything  of  mystery,  of  authority,  or  power?  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  people  of  Paris  refused  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  pestilence.  Plunged  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  they 
professed  to  defy  its  power,  followed  with  insult  and  ridicule  the  crowds 
gathered  round  the  doors  of  the  apothecary,  while  the  physicians  became  more 
especially  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  since  it  was  the  physicians  who  preached 
the  duty  of  beheving  in  this  article  of  faith.  Death  alone,  in  all  its  hideous 
reality,  had  power  to  compel  their  belief.  But  when  they  could  no  longer 
deny  the  horrible  truth,  they  sought  a  cause,  and  so  long  and  so  deeply  had 
they  studied  in  the  school  of  crime,  that  the  cause  which  appeared  to  them  the 
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most  obvious  was  one  derived  from  the  very  worst  principles  and  passions  of 
our  nature.  Cholera  they  could  not  believe  in,  but  crime,  the  darkest  and 
most  atrocious,  seemed  to  them  a  most  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
myster}^  A  vast  conspiracy,  they  concluded,  was  in  operation  against  the 
poor.  The  water  in  the  public  fountains,  the  wine  sold  for  ordinary  consump- 
tion, the  meat  exposed  on  the  shambles,  the  very  bread  too,  that  bread  which 
was  moistened  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow, — these  they  believed  to  be  poisoned, 
day  after  day,  by  some  invisible  hand.  Let  us  not  add  other  and  heavier 
charges  to  this  sad  history  of  popular  frenzy,  which,  at  least,  has  the  excuse 
of  ignorance  and  despair.  Let  us,  if  possible,  forget  how  political  hatred 
sought  to  profit  by  the  madness  of  the  moment ;  and  how,  while  the  rage  of 
the  mob  remained  still  undecided  as  to  its  objects,  voices  were  heard  leading 
them  on  and  pointing  out  to  them  their  victims.  Either  lounging  on  the 
threshold  of  their  door,  or  wandering  with  gloomy  and  suspicious  look  along 
the  streets,  you  might  see  the  misguided  wretches  eyeing  suspiciously  e^cry 
passenger  whose  walk  happened  to  be  slower  or  less  assured  than  usual ;  and 
woe  to  him  whose  hesitating  step,  or  abstracted  air,  might  be  supposed  to 
betray  some  insidious  design.  The  most  blameless  lounger  became  an  object 
of  jealousy;  the  very  act  of  taking  snuff,  or  swallowing  a  pastile,  or  stopping 
before  a  shop  window,  might  be  fatal.  The  rage  of  a  mob  pronounces  but  one 
doom,  and  a  thousand  arms  are  in  an  instant  uplifted  to  execute  it.  But  we 
must  not,  we  cannot  pursue  further  the  history  of  its  vengeance.  Justice  in 
the  hands  of  a  mob !  what,  alas  !  could  it  be  expected  to  exhibit  but  streams 
of  blood,  mutilated  limbs,  and  the  bodies  of  its  slaughtered  victims  ?  Better 
turn  our  eyes  for  repose  to  the  floor  of  the  tiger's  den. 

Meanwhile,  the  pestilence  continued  to  sweep  away  its  harvests  of  dead ; 
and  we  might  have  fancied  the  scythe  to  be  directed  by  some  invisible  and  evil 
genius,  who  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  most  positive  con- 
clusions of  science,  in  falsifying  every  prediction,  and  in  wresting  from  us, 
one  after  another,  each  hope  to  which  we  had  clung.  Not  contented  to  destroy, 
it  seemed  to  smile,  too,  in  scorn  over  its  perplexed  and  confounded  victims. 
Scarcely  had  our  reasonings  confined  its  limits  to  the  close  and  unhealthy  parts 
of  the  town,  when  it  delighted  to  shew  itself  in  the  most  elevated  and  airy. 
We  had  consented  to  give  up  the  wretched  to  its  grasp,  and  immediately  it 
chose  for  its  prey  the  rich  and  the  great.  We  agreed  that  it  should  lay  hold 
on  the  infirm  and  decrepid,  and  in  an  instant  its  iron  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  seize  on  youth  and  beauty.  Our  children,  at  least,  we  thought  safe 
from  its  grasp  ;  alas  !  their  smiles  and  their  weakness  were  no  defence.  Ranks, 
sexes,  all  were  levelled  ;  and  the  cradle,  too,  yielded  its  victims.*  What  was 
there,  then,  for  us  to  do  ?  What  help,  what  hope  ?  How  were  we  to  deal 
with  a  power,  invisible,  irresistible,  known  only  by  its  deadly  blow,  not  to  be 
avoided,  not  to  be  foreseen  ;  capricious,  indeed,  in  the  choice  of  its  victims,  but 
so  uniformly  capricious,  that  such  caprice  might  well  be  the  effect  of  design. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Simple  people  might  have  prayed  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
some  fain  would.  For,  after  all,  prayer  serves  to  occupy  the  thoughts ;  its 
phraseology  is,  at  least,  more  dignified  and  cheering  than  that  of  medicine ; 
if  it  does  not  elevate  the  soul,  at  least  it  may  serve  to  divert  the  mind ;  it  raises 
our  weakness  to  a  communication  with  superior  Power ;  it  carries  our  hopes 
upwards  towards  that  high,  invisible  Source  of  good  and  evil  to  which,  in  spite 
of  all  our  philosophy,  the  instincts  of  our  nature  still  fain  would  cling.  But 
the  rising  prayer  must  expire  within  the  bursting  bosom  ;  it  durst  not  i)ass  the 
lips  ;  there  was  no  public  example  to  sanction  it ;  the  shafts  of  public  ridicule 
were  aimed  against  it ;  no  one  dared  to  pray.  What,  I  ask  you,  would  have 
been  said  or  thought,  had  the  government  of  a  great  nation,  with  all  the  pomp 

*  The  official  return  of  dead,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  j^ivcs  62C0  men,  .5704 
women,  and  093  children  under  the  age  of  seven  years. 
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of  royalty,  all  its  officers  of  state,  its  magistrates,  its  dignitaries,  its  warriors, 
assembled  in  procession  to  kneel  before  those  altars  where  their  marriages  are 
consecrated,  their  infants  baptized,  their  parents  followed  with  prayers  to  the 
tomb ; — what  if  these,  with  one  voice  accompanying  their  priest,  had  sought 
of  God  to  avert  the  pestilence,  against  which  no  art  of  man  could  avail,  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  pour  balm  into  the  wounded  heart,  and  raise  the  weeping 
eye  from  earth  to  heaven  ?  You  see  nothing  very  ridiculous,  you  will  perhaps 
say,  in  such  an  act  of  public  humiliation ;  nothing  contrary  to  reason  or  to  law ; 
nothing  incompatible  with  our  liberty  or  our  charter.  Nor,  to  confess  the 
truth,  do  I ;  neither  do  I  believe  that,  until  now,  any  country  has  thought  to 
forfeit  its  claims  to  superior  civilization  by  such  an  act.  But  we  have  reached  a 
degree  of  refinement  much  more  elevated  and  much  more  susceptible  ;  we  make 
no  allowance  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  ;  we  have  adopted  ridicule 
as  the  test  of  truth,  and  now  we  flinch  before  it ;  and,  sooner  than  encounter 
the  whisper  of  scorn,  we  are  content  to  give  up  all  that  might  sustain  and 
relieve  us  under  our  terror,  and  to  receive  instead  the  charitable  counsel  to 
keep  our  feet  and  our  stomach  warm. 

Yet  Religion  did  venture  to  shew  herself :  when  no  one  dared  seek  her, 
she  came  in  search  of  us  ;  and,  to  secure  the  better  reception,  she  came  in  her 
character  of  nurse.  It  was  an  office  to  which  she  was  well  used.  Nothing 
but  ruins,  indeed,  were  left  to  her,  and  those  ruins  profaned  by  sacrilege.  No 
public  form  of  expiation  must  be  attempted  ;  the  expiation  was  private,  noise- 
less, unreproved ;  but  it  was  accomplished.  The  unhappy  again  poured  out 
their  sorrows,  and  the  wretched  were  again  consoled  on  a  spot  which  had  been 
desecrated  by  barbarous  rage.  The  traces  of  violence  disappeared,  and  it  was 
again  sacred  to  piety  and  mercy.  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
religion  obtained  permission  to  share  these  dangers  and  these  cares.  Govern- 
ment became  jealous  ;  jealous  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  whom  she  had  secured 
under  her  watchful  eye ;  and  found  matter  of  suspicion  in  those  dying  moments 
which  she  was  not  called  to  witness,  or  those  recoveries  which  her  police  had 
not  sanctioned.  Truly,  some  sad  lessons  are  taught  to  us  by  political  revolu- 
tions. We  learn  to  detect  some  motive  of  treachery  in  the  exercise  of  charity 
itself;  and  the  very  hand  that  is  holding  out  an  alms,  we  conclude  to  be  weav- 
ing a  conspiracy. 

Sad  tedious  days  were  those,  and  sleepless  nights !  while  our  first  task  each 
morning  was,  with  trembling  hand,  to  open  the  public  journals,  and  search, 
not  for  the  history  of  popular  revolt,  of  political  debate,  or  foreign  negotiation — 
a  new  insurrection,  even  had  the  elements  of  discord  been  still  unexhausted, 
would  scarcely  have  commanded  our  sympathy — but  the  list  of  the  dead,  that 
fearful  sum  still  swelling  in  amount.  Yet  the  papers — yet  the  papers  did  not 
venture  to  tell  the  truth.  We  knew  it ;  but  let  us  have  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have  often  falsified  facts  from  much  more  unworthy 
motives.  Such  as  they  were,  these  reports  were  enough  to  sink  the  stoutest 
heart.  What,  then,  would  it  have  been,  had  the  register  been  more  exactly 
kept — had  time  been  allowed  for  the  organization  of  a  more  complete  return, 
and  thus  the  whole  truth  had  been  exposed  every  morning  before  our  eyes  ? 
After  this  list,  followed  certain  appointed  phrases  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation, the  ingenuity  of  which,  at  least,  deserved  some  praise.  If  the 
mortality  increased,  this  was  a  good  sign,  we  were  told  ;  it  could  not  last. 
Were  the  numbers  diminished,  the  disease  was  clearly  on  the  wane.  Did  it 
burst  out  again  with  new  virulence,  we  were  desired  to  hail  the  eifort  as  a  last 
symptom  of  expiring  strength — comfort  about  as  solid  and  rational  as  that 
which  the  nurse  administers  to  still  her  sobbing  child.  Yet  such  comforts  we 
were  content  to  take  for  want  of  better.  Yes,  all  of  us,  except  indeed  some  few 
loud  and  determined  foreboders  of  evil,  who,  believe  me,  were  themselves  the 
greatest  cowards  of  all,  and  tried  to  frighten  you  with  all  the  fearful  possibi- 
lities they  could  imagine,  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  assertions 
contradicted.     These  were  they  who  took  care  to  ring  long  and  loud  the  knell 
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of  any  individual  whose  name  was  of  sufficient  note  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
death  list.  The  moment,  indeed,  was  favourable  for  those  who  would  fain  be 
noted  in  their  death, — to  die  of  Cholera  gave  some  interest  to  your  exit; 
every  one  was  eager  to  claim  your  acquaintance,  to  give  the  history  of  your 
constitution,  of  your  symptoms,  of  the  treatment  which  had  failed  to  save  you. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  shewn  for  the  collection  or  invention  of  such  details, 
that  it  has  happened  to  men  in  good  health  to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
expression  of  public  regret  for  their  supposed  loss,  and  even  to  receive  at 
breakfast  the  friends  who  had  assembled  to  attend  their  funeral. 

But  any  one  who  had  occasion  at  this  moment  to  walk  the  streets  of  Paris, 
would  soon  verify  the  sad  statements  which  he  read  in  the  journals  ;  not  that 
the  streets  were  altogether  deserted,  though  the  number  of  passengers  was 
much  diminished,  and  the  shopkeepers  with  their  blank  ledgers  proved 
sufficiently  that  those  passengers,  absorbed  in  business  or  in  sorrow,  had  no 
leisure  for  objects  of  curiosity  or  amusement.  While  passing  along,  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid  the  frequent  meeting  of  coffins, — in  ordinary  times,  a 
matter  of  indifference,  but  now  looked  upon  as  a  moment  of  our  own  doom. 
Here  you  might  meet  the  hearse  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  as  could 
afford  the  required  charge,  and  whose  privileged  remains  were  conducted  with 
some  degree  of  solemnity  to  the  grave ;  while  further  on,  the  car  provided  for 
the  destitute  might  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  listless  air  of  the  driver,  well 
aware  that  he  had  no  fee  to  look  for,  and  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lay 
heaped  one  upon  another  like  so  many  faggots,  undistinguished  and  unknown. 
In  addition  to  these,  another  expedient  presented  itself  to  supply  the  frightful 
exigency  of  the  moment  in  the  form  of  a  huge  caravan — a  funeral  omnibus, 
under  whose  black  and  dismal  hangings  the  dead  were  hurried  en  masse  to  the 
grave.  Occasionally,  death  w^as  forced  upon  us  in  a  still  nearer  and  more 
striking  form:  a  group  of  robust,  hardworking  men,  in  their  usual  labouring 
dress,  tired  of  waiting  the  leisure  of  official  assistants  and  the  public  hearse, 
might  be  seen  bearing  on  their  arm  the  body  of  a  friend  or  relation  shrouded 
only  in  the  sheet  which  they  had  hastily  snatched  from  his  bed.  A  touching 
spectacle,  before  which  one  stood  arrested  by  a  natural  feeling  of  respect ;  yet 
was  this  act  of  heroic  humanity  a  breach  of  law ;  and,  while  it  furnished  a 
subject  for  poetry,  might  happen  to  afford  matter  for  an  indictment. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  sights  and  sounds  of  misery,  in  spite  of  the 
harassing  and  melancholy  reflections  wnth  which  they  filled  the  mind,  the 
sound  of  business  and  of  pleasure  went  forward  as  before  :  the  shops  w^re 
open ;  the  restaurateur  heated  his  stove ;  the  coffee  houses  only  added  lime 
and  mint  tea  to  their  usual  beverages ;  and  every  morning  produced  a 
notice  of  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  day.  Well  may  we  bestow 
the  praise  of  courage  upon  those  who,  at  such  a  moment,  struggled  to  offer  to 
the  public  the  amusement  of  the  theatre,  neglected  and  forsaken  as  they  had 
been  in  better  days,  while  something  of  gay  and  cheerful  leisure  still  remained 
to  us.  Alas !  for  the  poor  actors,  servants,  or  rather  slaves,  of  an  ungrateful 
public,  who,  trembling  perhaps  for  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  those  dearest 
to  them,  were  yet  bound  to  appear,  and  did  appear,  night  after  night,  and  act  to 
empty  boxes  the  semblance  of  joy  and  grief, — a  joy  they  could  not  feel,  a 
grief  less  tragic  than  their  own.  And  this  they  did  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  Paris  was  abandoned  to  gloom  and  terror  ;  that  some  amusement  might  be 
offered  to  those  who  could  not  be  amused  ;  that  the  lights  from  the  theatres, 
illuminating  the  deserted  streets,  might  call  off  the  attention  from  the  red 
lanterns  of  the  "  ambulances."  Government  have,  indeed,  advanced  money  to 
meet  the  losses  sustained  by  the  managers,  and  it  was  well  done  ;  but  I  would 
claim — i  do  not  speak  in  jest — I  would  in  earnestness  and  sincerity  claim  the 
reward  of  a  civic  crown  as  due  to  the  actors  ;  yes,  even  were  it  to  be  awarded 
by  the  cowards  who  fled  from  their  benches  to  the  heroes  who  remained  firm 
on  their  boards.  And  our  physicians  too, — the  pestilence  is  still  too  near  to 
allow  us  to  insult  their  want  of  skill.     Let  us  rather  acknowledge  the  ardour. 
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the  heroism  of  their  zeal,  while  we  lament  the  imperfection  of  their  art.  So 
long  as  the  disorder  raged,  each  zealously  employed  the  best  methods  he  covild 
devise  for  the  relief  of  his  patient ;  risked,  and  in  many  instances  lost,  his  hfe 
in  the  attempt.  What  if  afterwards  those  various  modes  of  treatment  became 
the  subject  of  loud  and  angry  controversy.  Let  us  not  be  forward  to  censure. 
Let  us  beware  of  provoking  them  to  retaliate  by  a  history  of  the  scenes  of 
weakness  and  cowardice  which  they  have  been  called  on  to  witness  among 
ourselves — our  panic  terrors,  our  disordered  imaginations,  our  anxious  appli- 
cations for  remedies,  while  yet  untouched  by  a  symptom  of  disease.  And 
now,  that  we  begin  to  breathe  again  from  our  terrors,  as  the  fearful  pestilence 
seems  retreating  towards  other  lands,  let  us  make  one  honest  confession.  Let 
us  acknowledge  that  our  boasted  elevation  of  mind,  our  admired  philosophy, 
all  forsook  us  at  the  approach  of  Cholera.  True  that  there  was  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart,  singled  out,  as  we  felt  ourselves  to  be,  for  the  especial 
objects  of  its  vengeance ;  but  when  we  saw  the  thunderbolt  hurled  at  our 
heads,  could  we  not  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  something  like  grace  or 
dignity  to  meet  the  blow  ?  either  have  stood  erect  as  philosophers,  unshrinking 
and  unsubdued  ;  or  knelt  as  Christians,  pious  and  resigned  ?  But  we  did 
neither:  panic-struck  and  trembling,  we  stood  hesitating  between  a  prayer  and 
a  bravado,  endeavouring  to  steel  ourselves  with  selfish  cares,  and  not  daring  to 
risk  the  expression  of  one  noble  or  genuine  feeling  of  the  heart.  Accustomed 
to  see  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ridicule  every  thing  great  or  good,  we  dreaded 
to  indulge  an  expression  which,  in  a  moment  of  calm  and  saf;ji  7,  might  become 
the  jest  of  ourselves  or  of  others.  Never  surely  did  a  calamity  so  dreadful 
choose  such  a  moment  for  its  approach.  Had  it  found  us  bound  together  in 
one  common  bond  of  faith  and  hope,  actuated  by  one  blessed  principle  of 
charity,  such  an  armour  of  defence  would  have  been  none  too  much  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  shock.  But,  instead  of  this,  how  did  it  find  us  ? — Disunited, 
dissatisfied,  torn  into  a  thousand  factions,  each  held  aloof  from  the  other  by 
angry  recollections  of  the  past,  and  dark  suspicions  of  the  future. 

Now  the  stroke  of  vengeance  is  past,  or  at  least  suspended  ;  we  have  paid 
our  penalty  of  13,000  dead  ;  we  would  fain  flatter  ourselves  that,  for  this  time, 
the  scourge  is  passed,  that  some  respite  may  now  be  allowed  us ;  and,  looking 
with  anxious  eye  round  our  threatening  horizon,  we  ask,  from  which  quarter 
the  next  tempest  is  destined  to  fall  ? 


ETON  against  WINCHESTER.* 

'•  Vade,  age  ;  et  Ascanio  si  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  habet  secum." — Virg.  JEn.  lib.  5,  548. 

That  corporeal  and  intellectual  pleasures  are  but  imperfect  enjoyments  unless 
elevated  by  the  imagination  or  sanctified  by  the  heart,  is  a  truth  which  every 
man's  experience  will  confirm.  The  moral  afi"ections  are  the  most  refined  part 
of  our  being,  and  our  enjoyments,  when  exercised  in  union  with  them,  partake, 
in  consequence,  of  a  pleasure  more  pure  and  elevated.  As  in  nature  we  behold 
every  well  known  object  of  a  landscape  receiving  a  new  beauty  and  character 
when  the  gentle  moonlight  or  splendid  sunbeam  rests  upon  it,  so  doth  human 
love  cast  a  novelty,  an  ardour,  and  gentleness  on  all  the  familiar  scenery  and 
enjoyments  of  life. 

*  A  paper  like  this,  which  tends  to  elevate  the  innocent  and  healthy  sports  of 
boyhood  by  associating  their  pursuit  with  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  pure  of  human  affections,  and  shewing  how  they  call  forth  "  love, 
and  hope,  and  joy,"  can  never  be  reckoned,  by  any  one,  out  of  place  in  a  moral 
and  religious  work Ed. 

Vol.  ll.—Oct.  1832.  2  c 
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It  is  a  great  merit  in  English  education,  that  in  youth  we  are  trained  up 
and  attached  to  so  many  sports  and  bodily  exercises :  among  others,  cricket  is 
quite  national,  and,  from  early  habit,  I  never  come  to  London  without  visiting 
the  ground  at  Marylebone,  where,  indeed,  though  admiration  is  greatly  excited 
by  the  perfection  with  which  the  game  is  executed,  yet  there  is  a  feeling 
present  which,  I  think,  rather  checks  the  exhilarating  remembrance  of  our 
earlier  pleasures.  The  play  there  seems  to  partake  too  much  of  the  cold 
character  of  science,  and  to  have  something  of  the  insensibility  and  hardness  of 
mechanism  about  it ;  and  there  is  a  cautious  slowness  in  its  progress,  which 
shews  how  much  the  wary  understanding,  and  how  little  the  promptness  of 
the  heart  is  engaged.  In  my  last  visit  to  this  spot,  this  impression  was  the 
more  strongly  felt,  because  strongly  contrasted  with  the  unexpected  presence 
of  "  love,  hope,  and  admiration,"  which  then  surrounded  me.  It  was  a 
competition  between  the  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester;  and  the  earnestness 
and  life  that  beamed  from  every  countenance,  were  most  beautiful  to  witness  : 
about  the  wide  field  you  saw  not,  as  usually,  the  straggling  idle  visiter,  or  the 
money-  seeking  gamester,  but  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
there,  in  numerous  and  cheerful  parties,  bringing  with  them  all  the  powerful 
hopes  and  fears  of  family  and  personal  affection  ;  the  presence  too  of  female 
delicacy  and  kindness  seemed  to  throw  a  new  and  softened  character  upon  the 
place,  and  came  accompanied,  of  course,  by  all  the  exterior  splendour  of  atten- 
dant rank  and  behaviour.  The  graceful  forms  and  "  quick  glancing"  activity 
of  the  youthful  competitors,  likewise,  cast  an  airiness  on  the  field  peculiarly 
new  and  delightful.  Troops  of  school-fellows,  sensitive  to  the  fame  and  honour 
of  their  school,  were  there,  encouraging  to  steadiness  and  exertion,  and  among 
them  old  Etonians,  now  high  in  the  honours  of  venerable  professions, 
coming  midst  the  scene 

"  Of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

The  champions  themselves  were  conscious  of  their  importance  and  responsibi- 
lity', with  every  feeling  awakened  that  was  dear  to  them, — among  others,  that  of 
being  now  in  the  Campus  Martius  of  the  metropolis,  with  all  the  eminent  in 
the  art  to  observe  them  and  to  praise ;  in  short,  the  ordinary  interest  of  the 
game  was  heightened  by  the  numerous  and  exclusive  presence  of  well-bred 
society,  by  the  sweet  affections  and  almost  painful  interest  of  parents  and 
kindred,  by  the  genuine  feelings  and  emulation  of  youth  in  all  its  energy  and 
early  beauty, — these  and  a  thousand  similar  accompanyings  were  caught  at 
every  turn  as  you  walked  along,  displayed  in  some  little  incident,  some  casual 
word,  or  expressive  feature,  all  manifesting  the  high- wrought  pleasure  of  the 
day,  and  giving  to  the  sport  a  life  and  power  which  it  can  seldom  possess. 

"  'Tis  the  heart  doth  magnify  this  life, 
Making  a  joy  and  pleasure  of  its  own." — Wordsworth. 

C.  T. 


Battle  House  of  Correction.* — No  Chaplain  is  appointed,  but  the 
Dean  of  Battle  continues  his  gratuitous  visits  every  Sunday,  when  he  reads 
prayers,  and  preaches  a  sermon  to  the  prisoners. — Eighth  Report  of  London 
Prison  Discipline,  Appendix,  page  44.  See  also  the  Gaol  Return  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — title  Sussex,  page  246. 


•  See  No.  VII.,  p.  92. 
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CHURCH      REFORM. 


Thk  language  of  the  following  paper  will  probably  give  offence  to  many.  It  is  not  mean 
to  give  offence  to  one ;  but  time  and  delusions  are  getting  on  very  fast,  and  we  shall  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  for  Church  Reform,  preventing  all  exercise  of  sound  rea- 
son, and  caused  in  the  most  idle  way,  unless  people  will  be  so  good  as  to  talk  and  act 
a  little  more  considerately.  The  thing  which  is  at  once  very  dangerous  and  very 
provoking  is,  that  many  excellent  laymen,  and  many  clergy,  are  clamouring  loudly  for 
Church  Reform,  and  professing  to  justify  their  demand  by  open  and  fair  arguments, 
while  their  arguments,  when  they  are  pressed  hard,  always  end  in  this,  that  they  are 
afraid  of  the  consequences  if  what  they  demand  is  not  effected.  This  is  deemed  an 
argument  as  sound  as  the  best  in  Aristotle  ;  and  when  they  who  use  it  are  convicted, 
as  does  occasionally  happen,  of  not  possessing  quite  the  clearest  knowledge  in  the  world 
of  history,  of  not  stating  facts  exactly  as  rigid  accuracy  requires,  and  of  not  entertaining 
quite  the  most  philosophical  views  of  human  nature,  they  conceive  that  they  end  the 
whole  matter  quite  triumphantly  by  shaking  their  heads  and  crying  out,  "  Well,  well, 
you  must  take  the  consequences."  Now  bad  consequences  are  certainly  very  bad  things 
and  altogether  to  be  eschewed  if  possible.  But  no  consequences  in  the  world,  how- 
ever bad,  seem  to  have  the  power  of  turning  bad  logic  into  good,  altering  history,  or 
changing  wrong  into  right.  And  this  perpetual  reference  to  consequences,  as  a  valid 
argument,  seems  likely  to  have  the  most  mischievous  effects  in  confounding  the  good 
wishes,  good  feelings,  and  good  sense  (?)  of  very  good  men,  if  they  indulge  in  it  so 
often.  No  doubt,  if  their  prophecy  is  right,  one  must  submit,  i.  e.  submit  to  icrong, 
but  not  allow  that  it  is  right. 

If,  when  I  ask  how  such  and  such  an  act,  which  comprises  every  element  of  injus- 
tice, can  he  just,  I  am  told  it  certainly  is  just,  because  it  must  he  done,  because  the 
public  h  veut,  my  old  notions  of  argument,  to  say  the  least,  are  considerably 
perplext. 

Rut,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  supposing  that  there  is  some  body  which  has  power 
to  rush  through  fas  et  nefas,  and  by  one  or  the  other  to  effect  great  changes  in  the 
church,  and  that  we  must  submit,  still  it  does  not  seem  quite  good  to  confound  these 
two  things  ;  still  it  would  seem  desirable  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  to  set 
them  in  their  right  view,  and  if  the  great  body  in  question  is  determined  to  do  some 
nefas,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  quantity  as  small  as  possible,  by  such  representations 
as  it  may,  in  its  majesty,  not  think  wholly  unworthy  of  attention. 

In  reading  what  follows,  then,  may  it  be  asked  of  the  good  men,  the  real  friends 
of  the  church,  just  to  suppress  their  usual  logic  for  half  an  hour?  Let  them  be 
contented  with  refraining,  for  just  this  short  space  of  time,  from  saying,  "  Well,  you 
must  take  the  consequences ;"  or,  "  Your  obstinacy  will  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
church  ;"  or,  "  The  public  opinion  is  entirely  against  you  ;"  or,  "  It  is  quite  certain 
the  laity  will  not  give  one  farthing  to  the  church,  but  will  probably  take  many  pounds 
from  it,  &c.  &c."  Undoubtedly  the  knocking  down  an  opponent's  argument  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he  will  be  knocked  down  himself  if  he  holds  it,  is  a  very  striking  style 
of  logic  ;  and  it  is  a  very  easy  one  to  say  that  things  are  in  this  way  and  will  go  in 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  consider  what 
is  right,  but  what  must  be  done.  When  the  necessity  of  submission  is  quite  clear,  all 
this  is  very  well,  but  to  admit  or  suppose  such  necessity  is  to  create  it,  and,  out  of 
fear  or  indolence,  to  do  irreparable  mischief. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  it  be  asked  whether  it  is  a  mark  of  absolute  wisdom  in  friends 
of  the  church  and  in  the  clergy  themselves  to  be  the  first  to  cry  out  for  some 
change — for  something  to  be  done.  Recte  si  possis — si  non,  quocunque  modo,  is  the 
motto.  It  is  enough  to  be  doing:  whether  you  may  be  doing  mischief  is  (though 
a  very  serious  question)  the  last  which  is  asked.  The  justification  is  the  cuckoo  cry 
that  something  will  be  done,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  church  ought  to  anticipate  its 
enemies;  and  this  alone  is  thought  a  sufficient  justification  for  broaching  a  thousand 
schemes,  every  one  of  which  involves  some  violation  of  sacred  rights;  and  for  a  total 
neglect  of  the  certain  truth  that  whatever  scheme  could  be  proposed  by  the  real  friends 
of  the  church,  or  could  be  tolerated  by  men  of  thought  and  principle,  will  be  looked 
at  by  the  out-of-doors  reforsaers  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  wish  to  act,  while,  as  a  substantive  measure,  it  will  be 
considered  us  contemptible.  If  you  propose  taking  one,  they  will  doubt  whether 
they    take   enough   in   taking   ten.      Let  no  real    friend    of  the     church    deceive 
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himself  for  a  moment  with  the  notion  that  the  out-of-doors  reformers  want  his 
advice  or  his  plans,  or  want  anything  from  him  hut  an  allowance  that  he  cannot 
comtfat  their  principles  though  he  may  differ  with  them  in  details.  Having  this, 
they  have  all  they  want,  and  all  they  will  take  from  him,  and  will  dismiss  their  ally 
without  any  sort  of  ceremony  when  they  have  paraded  his  name  and  his  authority, 
and  shewn  that  they  have  his  sanction  for  acting,  while  they  have  greater  wisdom 
and  firmness  than  his  (namely,  their  own)  to  assist  them  in  acting.  But  really, 
besides  this,  when  the  friends  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  themselves  are  busy,  one 
more  than  the  other,  in  bringing  the  subject  perpetually  forward,  and  perpetually 
proposing  schemes  of  change,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  matter  shall  not  get  more  and 
ntiore  into  men's  thoughts  and  mouths,  and  produce  by  degrees  consequences  of  which 
thefii-st  agitators  never  dreamt?  If  they  who  fancy  themselves  friends  of  the  church 
go  from  this  one  point,  viz.  that  they  are  willing  to  apply  to  such  evils  as  really  exist 
such  remedies  as  will  not  introduce  worse  evils,  if  they  once  make  up  their  minds  to 
see  what  is  worse  introduced  for  what  they  really  believe  on  the  whole  to  be  better,  or, 
if  you  will,  to  have  less  evil,  in  deference  to  the  public  voice  as  it  is  called,  they  have 
then  broken  from  all  moorings,  and  where  the  ship  may  drive  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  cannot  tell.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  nothing  is  more  absolutely 
ludicrous  than  the  notion  entertained  by  a  great  many  very  good  people  that  they 
can  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale,  and  that,  by  consenting  to  do  a  little  evil,  they  shall 
stop  more.  Their  notions  of  action  are,  in  fact,  not  honest  in  the  first  place  ;  and  their 
conceit  that  they  can  by  such  paltry  devices  outwit  the  keen  malignity  which  has 
fixed  its  serpent  eye  upon  them,  is  really  laughable.  Let  no  one  who  thinks  that 
any  measure  is  in  fact  wrong  in  principle  and  likely  to  be  injurious  in  effect, 
but  not  very  tvrong  nor  rery  injurious — let  no  one  who  assents  to  the  plunder 
of  cathedrals,  for  example,  while  he  knows  in  his  heart  not  only  that  he  is  sanctioning 
the  most  dangerous  views  as  to  property,  but  that  it  is  madness  to  strip  a  great 
body  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  civilized,  rich,  and  educated  country  of  those  marks  of 
distinction  which  will  attract  the  rich,  the  educated,  and  the  influential  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  give  her  an  influence  with  the  mighty  men  of  this  world,  which  she 
would  too  often  want  without  such  opportunities, — let  no  one  who  assents  to  this, 
or,  in  short,  to  any  scheme  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  only  because  there  is  a  cry 
for  it,  hope  that  such  treason  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God  will  fail  to  be  signally 
punished  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  if  it  should  unhappily  be  influential  enough 
to  produce  the  effects  which  it  contemplates. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  evils  exist,  which  require  remedy.  Be  it  so — but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  first  remedy  which  is  offered  or  forced  on  your  acceptance 
ought  to  be  received.  A  man  does  not  take  arsenic  because  he  has  the  ague, 
although  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  this  (absurd  as  it  may  seem)  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  are  going  just  now.  To  prove  the  existence  of  an  evil  is  to  establish 
your  right  to  remedy  it  by  any  means  you  please. 

However,  if  a  reformer  is  a  little  more  reasonable,  and  asks  those  who  admit  the 
existence  of  evils  whether  they  will  not  try  to  remedy  them,  such  a  question  is  fair, 
and  deserves  an  answer.  Evils  ought  to  be  remedied  l>eyond  all  question ;  but, 
unless  violence  is  to  be  resorted  to,  you  can  no  more  cure  diseases  in  the  body 
politic  than  in  the  Lody  natural,  except  by  slow  degrees.  When  I  am  put  on  a 
regimen  for  my  case,  I  shall  still  suffer  many  days,  weeks,  and  months  from  my  disease. 
/  have  a  disease,  and  I  must  bear  it.  Look  at  this  reasoning  as  it  applies  to  the 
church.  Pluralities  are  an  evil.  Why  not  then  accept  the  last  bill  which  was 
introduced,  which  effects  part  of  the  cure  at  once,  and  leaves  the  road  open  for 
any  and  every  future  amendment?  It  is  only  ignorant  impatience  which  thinks 
that  all  can  be  done  at  once.  Do  persons  never  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which 
the  church  must  obviously  be  placed  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  present  ?  Her 
friends  have  no  direct  power  of  carrying  measures.  And  when  church  property 
is  so  linked  in  with  lay  property,  how  obvious  is  it  that  cross  winds  must  perpe- 
tually be  blown  to  thwart  these  schemes  and  wishes.  No  clamour  which  can  be 
raised  by  friends  of  the  church,  they  may  be  assured,  can  prevail  against  lay  interests. 
In  what  depeiidance  too  must  all  tliese  schemes  be  on  the  state  of  parties.  If  a  scheme 
as  to  any  improvement  in  the  church  is  brought  forward,  how  clear  is  it  that  at  one 
time  Government  may  be  jealous  of  it,  and  may  wish  to  have  the  credit  of  originating 
all  such  plans  in  order  to  gain  popularity,  and  that  the  members  of  such  political 
parties  as  might  be  expected  to  support  it  may  think  it  not  safe  for  their  own 
interest  to  connect  themselves  in  delicate  times  with  measures  which  may  be  too 
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strong  for  some  and  not  strong  enough  for  others.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man, 
unless  one  too  conceited  ever  to  doubt  about  anything,  to  give  even  a  guess  at 
the  probable  fate  of  any  Church  Bill  brought  in  to  either  House  of  Parliament  ? 
Look  at  the  election  hand-bills  of  candidates,  and  then  say  how  the  matter  is. 
The  wise  friends  of  the  church  are  not  blind  to  such  matters,  though  the  reformers 
are.  They  must  see  and  feel  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  anything.  What 
they  do  propose  must  not  be  looked  at  as  being  all  which  they  wish — but  as  all  perhaps 
that  they  can  hope  —  perhaps  more  than  they  can  hope,  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  considerations,  though  obvious  enough,  should 
strike  persons  not  accustomed  to  interest  themselves  in  the  movements  of 
great  bodies;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  wise  heads  which  think  themselves  quite 
capable  of  proposing  the  widest  (?  wildest)  schemes,  and  yet  actually  never  dream  of 
difficulties  like  these  ? 

That  this  is  the  case  needs  no  proof  to  any  one  who  ever  talks  to  Church  Reformers, 
and  listens  to  the  copious  vituperation  which  they  bestow  on  the  heads  of  the  church; 
first,  for  not  wishing  to  change  every  thing  in  the  church  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  then  for  acting  with  common  discretion  and  considering  what  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  plans  as  they  may  wish  to  purpose. 

But  next  it  must  be  observed  that,  perhaps,  never  since  the  sun  first  shone,  did  it 
shine  on  persons  more  deeply  and  fully  imprest  with  a  belief  in  their  own 
powers  than  many  of  the  Church  Reformers.  To  be  capable  of  legislating  for 
the  church  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  propose  measures  affecting  the  well  doing  of 
millions  and  the  happiness  of  centuries,  is  a  power  which  they  seem  to  think  is  spread 
"  in  stray  gifts,"  as  the  poet  says,  through  the  earth.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot  do 
so  easy  a  thing  as  to  decide  whether  cathedrals  should  not  be  plundered,  how  such  a 
measure  will  affect  the  church,  or  what  will  be  the  effect  of  introducing  such  changes 
in  its  temporal  condition  as  will  virtually  exclude  some  classes  from  it,  introduce 
others,  and  necessarily  alter  the  whole  education,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  clergy. 
Let  us  look,  for  an  instance,  at  what  is  proposed.  Lord  Henley  says.  Turn  the 
Bishops  out  of  Parliament,  and  take  away  all  Deans  and  Chapters'property.  Mr.  Sims 
says,  Make  ninety-four  bishopricks.  Mr.  Joyce  says.  Commute  all  the  tithes  for 
lands,  and  let  this  be  let  by  the  churchwardens  to  the  poor,  in  proper  cottage  allot- 
ments, and  the  rent  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  Take  the  tenths,  to  augment  small 
livings,  says  Mr.  Miller.*  Nothing  can  be  so  unwise  and  so  unjust,  say  Lords 
Harrowby  and  Henley.  "  Reflector,"  in  the  Record,  says,  Institute  meetings  where  the 
churchwardens  and  laity  shall  be  called  to  help  and  counsel !  And  thus  every  one 
has,  not  his  psalm  and  his  hymn,  but  his  own  pet  plan,  (almost  all,  by  the  way,  with 
the  family  feature  of  being  impracticable  strongly  imprest  upon  them,)  proposed 
without  the  slightest  reserve,  or  the  slightest  misgiving,  either  as  to  their  feasibility 
or  their  excellence. 

One  other  general  observation  seems  of  great  importance.  The  whole  of  the 
Church  Reformers,  laymen  and  clerics  alike,  have  another  remarkable  feature  of 
resemblance.  Although  they  propose  the  largest  schemes  for  the  future,  none  of 
them  attempts  any  large  or  general  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  an  Established 
Church  in  a  rich  and  highly  civilized  country,  or  ever  thinks  of  grappling  with  it. 
Thus  they  all  undertake  to  legislate  in  the  dark,  and  the  whole  of  their  reasoning 
turns  on  a  few  ill- applied  maxims,  and  a  few  statements  of  evils  requiring  remedy. 
Certain  vague  ideas  as  to  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity,  their  poverty  and  noble 
spirit  under  persecution,  things  as  true  as  truth  itself,  about  men  as  admirable  as 
thought  can  imagine,  are  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  and  direct  the 
thoughts,  under  a  state  of  things  totally  dissimilar.  Let  who  will  clamour  and  cry  out, 
friends  or  foes,  if  the  work  which  has  been  often  done  by  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen  were  to  be  done  to-morrow,  (although  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  every  church  and  in  every  sect,  there  are  plenty  of  merely 
secular  men,)  there  would  be  found  also  a  large  body  ready  to  do  that  work  in 
Christian  love  and  faith,  and  with  Christian  courage.  But  they  are  not  called  to  do 
it ;  and  to  think  that  any  good  can  be  done  by  having  men  fitted  in  their  habits 
and  notions  for  an  imaginary  state  of  things — that  is  to  say,  unfitted  for  their  actual 

*  Mr.  Miller's  pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading,  although  his  histoiy  is  a  dream,  and  much 
of  his  plans  imjwssible.  One  is  surprised  at  finding  so  sensible  a  man  falling  into  so  many 
strange  fancies. 
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condition — is  really  idle  in  the  highest  degree.  It  ought  to  be  required  from  every 
man  wlio  claims  attention  for  his  scliemes,  that  he  should  first  state  clearly  what  are 
the  objects  of  an  Established  Church  ;  and  then  what  are  the  education,  the  condi- 
tion, the  station,  the  habits,  and  the  property  of  the  clergy  most  likely  to  effect  that 
object.  Shew  that  the  present  state  of  things  does  not  answer  that  object,  and  then 
there  is  an  argument  which  the  candid  Anti- Reformer  neither  can,  nor  can 
desire  to  answer.  Shew,  (to  go  to  lower  ground,)  in  the  same  way,  that  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  form  of  property  are  greater  than  its  conveniences  ; — shew 
definitely  that  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  things  is  such,  that  what  once  was  good 
is  now  evil,  either  from  inherent  qualities,  or  from  its  liability  to  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  and  then  you  will  command  attention.  But,  till  you  do  so,  so  far  from  com- 
manding, you  have  no  right  even  to  ask  for  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  person, 
who  knows,  without  wasting  his  time  on  such  useless  arguments,  that  there  are  incon- 
veniences, but  who,  unlike  yourself,  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixt  on  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  knows  that  he  is  bound  in  conscience  not  to  submit  to  any  change 
which  will  not  further  them.  If  he  can  find  none,  he  must  possess  his  soul  in 
patience,  bear  the  evils,  and  take  their  consequences.  There  is  a  cure  and  consola- 
tion for  that,  let  those  consequences  be  what  they  will.  When  a  man  has,  by  God's 
help,  discharged  his  conscience  on  this  great  point,  he  knows  full  well  that  God's 
promises  to  a  believer  are  not  tied  to  the  temporal  fortunes  of  this  or  that  church, — 
that  he  and  it  will  be  tried  and  purified  by  adversity  if  it  come,  and  more  tried  and 
more  purified  (happier  so)  if  it  endure.  But  if  he  has  been  weak,  and  if  he  has  been 
wicked  enough  deliberately  to  chuse  tlie  worse  instead  of  the  better,*  out  of  cowardice, 
or  in  obedience  to  a  popular  cry,  or  the  call  of  expediency,  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead 
for  that  wound,  and  no  physician  which  can  heal  it. 

And  besides  this,  it  should  be  required,  even  from  those  who  satisfy  the  preliminary 
condition  of  understanding  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  that  they  shew  also  both  that 
their  schemes  can  he  carried,  and  that  they  will,  in  all  human  probability,  answer 
their  purposes  if  they  are  carried.  Paper  reforms  are  like  bachelors'  wives, — most 
admirably  managed;  every  one  can  "see  an  evil,"  every  one  can  talk  and  write  about 
it,  every  one  can  declaim,  and  every  one  can  dream  of  a  remedy.  But  the  one  plain 
question  is,  whether  it  can  be  applied,  i.  e.  whether  lay  interests  will  not  scatter  it  in 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  whether  it  will  do  any  good  when  it  is  applied.  The  Durham 
clergy,  for  example,  with  Mr.  Sandford  at  their  head,  tell  us  of  evils  and  insist  on  their 
being  cured.  Hoiu  they  are  to  be  cured  they  tell  us  not,  simply  because  they  cannot, 
for  they  are  not  inclined  to  hold  back  at  all.  And  what  does  Mr.  Sandford  himself 
tell  us  ?  In  his  pamphlet  he  speaks  largely  about  the  curse  of  tithes,  the  "  staring 
abuses"  of  the  church,  which  is  "encumbered  by  its  wealth,"  &c.  &c.,  the  curate's 
"miserable  pittance,"  the  "pompous  ceremonial"  of  Cathedrals,  "the  race  to  Win- 
chester or  Lambeth,"  and  the  "  desecration  of  the  sacred  character"  by  pluralities. 
But,  as  to  remedies,  what  does  he  offer  ?  Not  a  word  !f  All  that  he  does  in  order  to 
shew  us  what  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  speak  of  the  ignominy  to  which  such  palliatives  as 
the  archiepiscopal  Sills  of  last  Session  expose  the  church,  and  to  declare  that,  should  the 
"good  men"  (the  bishops)  be  too  much  wedded  to  things  as  they  are,  should  false 
shame,  or  timidity,  or  esprit  de  corps  keep  them  back,  "  we,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
faithless  to  our  principles,  &c.  &c. ;"  "  for  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  true 
friends  of  the  establishment"  (in  opposition,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  bishops)  "  that 
are  to  do  the  work,  if  it  yet  may  be  done."  And  it  is  to  be  done — how  ?  By  mutual 
counsel  and  co-operation,  and  hy  associating  together  !  !%     Farther  than  this,  we  get  not 

*  These  may  be  thought  strong  terras  ;  but  where  is  princijjle  to  be  tried  except  in  such 
things  ?  Men  are  not  often  called  on  to  resist  temptations  to  great  crimes,  but  they  are 
called  on  in  the  daily  administration  of  worldly  matters  committed  to  them — not  indeed  to  be 
pertinacious  about  trifles,  but  resolutely  and  firmly  to  maintain  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
oes/,  even  though  indolence  or  expediency  may  dictate  concession. 

f  The  writer  wrongs  Mr.  Samlford.  '  M'ithout  the  slightest  scruple  he  asserts  that  the 
preferments  in  the  church,  to  which  no  cure  of  souls  is  attached,  would  furnish  a  fitting  remedy 
ibr  the  cases  of  livings  so  small  as  not  to  maintain  an  incumbent !  ! 

\  The  writer  docs  not  make  one  single  comment  on  INIr.  Sandford.  He  has  read  Mr.  S.'s 
panjphlet ;  and,  knowing  at  all  times  the  necessity  for  temperance  of  language,  sui)presses 
wholly  the  strong  feelings  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind.  But  as  to  associating  witn  such 
Mihemes — as  to  mutual  counsel  and  co-operation,  li-t;  not  Mr.  Sandford,  and  his  friends, 
deceive  themselves.    There  is  but  one  answer  wliich  will  be  returued  to  such  a  cry  as  thcir'» 
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a  word  from  Mr.  Sandford,  and  from  those  who  do  propose  a  specific  plan,  as,  for 
example,  the  infliction  of  full  tenths,  we  scarcely  hear  one  single  word  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  owners  of  advowsons  submitting  to  such  a  deterioration  of  their  property, 
or  allowing  it  to  pass  the  legislature,  if  there  were  no  other  objections  to  it. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  pass  on  to  something  more  particular. 

Now,  the  first  observation  which  occurs  is  this,  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  all 
church  property  were  common  property,  before  a  just  and  reasonable  call  can  be  made 
on  its  holder  to  submit  to  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  it,  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  them  are  very  badly  endowed,  it  would  be  right  to  offer  proof  that  the  whole 
property  is  such  as  would  suffice  to  make  such  a  new  division  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory. That  proof,  it  is  submitted,  cannot  be  offered,  the  church  property  being 
inadequate  to  its  objects,  and  so  small  that  if  equally  divided,  it  could  not  afford  even 
a  mean  subsistence  to  a  decently  educated  race  of  clergy. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  laity  which  cries  out  for  a  fresh  division 
is  bound  to  add  to  this  scanty  provision  which  is  made  for  its  men  good.  Men  may 
say,"  It  is  in  vain  to  say  this,  for  the  laity  will  wo^give  one  penny,"  and  they  may  say 
so  truly.  But  it  is  nevertheless  quite  fit  and  right  that  this  should  be  openly  said, 
so  that  they  who  are  open-mouthed  for  the  plunder  of  the  clergy  should  remember 
that  their  (so  called)  arguments  may  be  turned  somewhat  inconveniently  against  them- 
selves, should  they  condescend  to  think  argument  in  words  worth  holding,  when  they 
have  the  power  of  resorting  to  a  style  of  logic  thought  so  much  more  convincing. 

It  seems,  however,  that  unless  that  logic  is  to  be  used,  all  notions  of  equalizing 
church  property  by  an  alteration  of  the  division  of  it  must  be  preposterous,  and  must 
involve  such  private  injustice  to  the  owners  of  church  property  that  it  could  not  be 
tolerated.  If  it  could,  the  following  plain  and  short  remarks  will  shew  the  folly  of 
dreaming  of  such  a  fresh  division, 

by  the  great  body  of  the  Enghsh  clergy,  and  it  will  be,  "  Oh !  my  soul,  enter  not  thou  into 
their  counsel."  Let  them  say  and  do  what  they  will  themselves.  Let  them  speak  of  our 
discipline  and  our  bishops  as  "our  episcopal  regime,^'  and  "official  dignitaries,"  and  "these 
good  men,"  &c.  &c. — and  the  clergy  will  listen  in  silence,  and  in  temperance,  and  patience. 
These  are  not  days  when  it  is  safe  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  even  righteous  rebuke.  But 
there  are  limits  even  to  patience — and  to  be  called  on  to  co-operate  with  those  who  speak  with 
superciliousness  of  our  apostolical  discipline,  and  of  the  plans  of  those  who  administer  it,  and  who 
heap  undeserved  terms  of  reproach  on  the  church  itselfi  and  denoimce  what  they  do  not  offer 
to  cure,  almost  passes  those  limits.  The  most  respectable  indeed  among  the  church  reformers 
scarcely  condescend  to  consider  the  clergy  for  a  moment — never  ask  themselves  the  question 
how  the  clergy  will  hke  this  or  that  scheme,  and  how  far  they  will  submit  to  it.  True  it  is, 
happily  true,  that  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  English  clergy  are  *'  quiet 
in  tne  land."  They  are  not  writers,  not  speakers  at  public  meetings,  not  partisans.  They  are 
quietly  attending  to  their  duties, — they  have  had  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good  sense 
of  the  legislature,  and  they  have  not  anticipated  violent  and  mischievous  changes.  But  if 
those  changes  are  effected,  this  portion  of  the  clergy  are  not  stocks  nor  stones,  whatever  the 
church  reformers  may  think  of  them.  And  it  will  be  a  sad  day  when  once  they  are  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  condition  and  their  wrongs — when  they  are  once  made  to  see  that  the  church, 
as  it  is  to  be  metamorphosed  by  strange  and  unskilful  hands,  is  no  longer  that  church  to 
which  they  devoted  theu'  lives.  They  will  see  that,  as  an  establishment,  it  is  to  lose  all  power 
of  effecting  those  purposes  for  which  it  exists.  They  will  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
educated  and  civihzed  country,  it  is  to  be  so  reduced,  that  the  same  class  of  men  will  no  longer 
enter  it — that  its  ministers  can  no  longer  have  the  same  education — that  their  civil  station  will 
be  so  lowered  that  the  upper  classes  wUl  be  able  to  treat  them  as  the  German  clergy  are  treated, 
(viz.  kept  entirely  at  arm's  length,  and  not  allowed  free  access  nor  free  speech,)  so  that  religion 
may  no  longer  be  an  (unwelcome)  visitant  in  the  houses  of  the  great  men  of  this  world.  They 
will  see  that  they  are  called  on,  perhaps,  to  submit  to  alterations  in  the  ritual ;  to  witness, 
perhaps,  the  necessity  of  assent  to  certain  points  done  away ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  see  the  plan 
of  devotion  (drawn  together  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  who  have  ever  adorned  any 
church,  fi-om  the  purest  sources,  and  giving  clear  tokens  of  God's  blessing  on  it)  changed  and 
defiled— and  those  points,  on  which  the  wisdom  of  the  catholic  church  for  1500  years  has  seen 
it  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  left  in  doubt  and  dispute,  for  the  sake  of  a  spurious  conciliation. 
And  they  will  remember  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the  church,  and  to  God.  They  will 
not  submit  to  be  regarded  as  mere  mechanical  instruments  in  the  hands  of  rash  and  ignorant 
iimovators,  ready  to  admit  any  change  in  the  most  sacred  matters,  and  to  speak  any  iano^uage 
ordered.  They  will— not  leave  the  church,  for  the  jiew  system  will  have  left  them, — and  they 
will  continue  to  adorn  the  Church  of  Enqland,  and  to  exercise,  in  poverty  and  persecution,  if 
necessary,  that  faith  and  discipline  to  which  they  adhered  at  first,  and  they  will  leave  the 
.('formers  to  find  out  tools  better  adapted  for  their  purposes. 
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If  church  property  is,  as  here  asserted,  inadequate  to  give  a  competent  main- 
tenance to  the  clergy,  how  lias  it  served  its  purpose  so  long,  and  how  is  it  that  the 
ranks  of  the  church  are  crowded  with  candidates  ?  Simply  from  the  inequality  of  the 
division  of  church  property.  While  some  livings  are  miserably  ill  provided,  there 
are  a  few  valuable,  and  more  tolerable  ones ;  consequently  a  father  who  can  leave  his 
son  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  a  year  is  willing  to  put  him  into  the  church,  because 
he  knows  that  he  may  get  a  living  of  three  or  four  more,  and  that  he  will  thus  have  a 
competent  income.  This  is  the  clear  reason  which  induces  people  of  property  to 
bring  their  sons  up  to  the  church.  Look  where  you  will,  and  where  do  you  find  a 
single  clergyman  living  decently  who  is  not  living  in  good  truth  on  his  own  re- 
sources? Silly  people  think  that  they  shew  their  shrewdness  by  saying  that  men 
will  not  take  livings  to  lose  by  them.  And  this  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  false  in 
another.  If  I  have  nothing  else,  I  cannot  take  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  when  I 
must  spend  six  ;  but  if  I  have  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  already,  the  other  is  such  an 
addition,  as  will  enable  me  to  spend  my  600Z.  a  year  and  lay  by  something  for  a 
femily.  If  all  clerical  incomes  were  equalized,  or  nearly  equalized,  what  father 
would  bring  up  his  son  to  the  church  ?  And  what  would  become  of  all  the  large 
private  incomes  which  are  now  applied  to  eke  out  the  insufficient  pittance 
which  a  nation  (it  would  be  a  sneer  to  say  a  generous  nation)  thinks  enough 
for  its  establishment?  For  the  laity  to  call  out  for  an  equalization  of  church 
property,  is  simply  to  kill  the  goose  for  the  golden  eggs.  When  they  have 
done  so,  they  must  either  put  an  end  to  the  Establishment  at  once,  or  they 
must  themselves  supply  that  deficiency  which  is  now  supplied  from  private  stores. 
The  entire  want  of  generosity  manifested  in  argument  on  this  subject,  is  really  painful. 
When  men  of  private  fortune  live  with  hospitality  and  kindness  to  the  poor  in  their 
parishes,  and  draw  from  their  private  purse  an  expenditure,  which  five  times  the 
parish  tithes  perhaps  would  not  supply,  the  very  nation  which  is  profiting  by  this 
turns  round  to  abuse  them  for  their  luxury  and  their  riches.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain,  that  when  an  equalizing  scheme  takes  place,  the  laity  will  not  be  oflTended 
with  the  sight  of  clerical  riches  any  more.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  supply  the  clergyiuan's  place  in  the  parish  subscription  list,  and 
that  the  friends  of  light  will  not  fail  in  every  country  place  to  supply  the  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  poimds,  which  the  clergyman  pays  so  often  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
to  keep  up  the  clothing  clubs  and  other  charities,  to  which  his  purse,  wherever  he 
has  the  power,  so  largely  contributes. 

(To  he  continued. J 


[The  following  paragraph  has  gone  the  round  of  the  Radical  papers,  and  some  have 
given  a  leading  article  on  it.  With  their  usual  love  of  truth,  these  amiable  journalists 
have  taken  especial  care  not  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  contradiction  of  it  which  is  here 
subjoined.  How  creditable  are  all  these  arts  to  the  Radical  cause,  and  in  how 
amiable  a  light  does  it  present  that  cause  and  its  supporters  !] 

From  the  York  Herald,  Saturday,  25th  August. 

Shameful  Coxduct  of  a  Young  Clergyman. — The  interment  of  the  remains  of 
a  most  respectable  married  lady  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  not  100  miles  from  the 
extensive  parish  of  Whorlton,  in  Cleveland.  The  officiating  clergyman  had  due 
notice  of  the  express  hour  to  attend.  The  procession,  after  a  long  journey,  arrived 
at  the  church  gates  exactly  at  the  time,  and,  after  waiting  in  their  carriages  one  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes,  the  reverend  fox-hunter  made  liis  appearance ;  but,  to  add 
to  the  affliction  of  the  bereaved  husband,  he  calmly  entered  into  conversation  for  a 
short  time  with  different  individuals,  previous  to  entering  the  church,  as  much  as  to 
say — "  Wait,  I  will  come  when  I  please."  O,  ye  bishops  !  ye  holy  prelates  ! — and 
O,  ye  Members  of  Parliament  !  ye  rulers  of  the  land  !  how  long  will  you  allow  the 
dignity  of  the  Church  thus  to  be  degraded  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  York  Herald. 

Sir, — Having  observed  a  paragraj)!!  respecting  tlie  shameful  conduct  of  a  young 
Clergyman,  regarding  the  interment  of  a  person  in  the  parish  of  Wliorlton,  I  beg 
leave  simply  to  state  the  facts.  The  clergyman  received  a  notice,  that  the  funeral 
would  bo  at  Whorlton  ns  near  three  o'clock  as  they  could  get.      Now  the  funeral  was 
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:it  the  church  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  clergyman,  who  resides  six  yniles  distant, 
arrived  at  twenty  minutes  after  three,  and,  in  my  presence,  made  repeated  apologies 
to  the  undertaker,  hoping  he  had  not  kept  them  long  waiting. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Boot, 
Whorl  ton,  Aug.  13,  1832.  Parish  Clerk  of  Whorltt  i. 


EX    UNO     DISCE     OMNES. 

{A  paper  printed  for  distribution.) 

In  a  late  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  the  Author  is  pleased  to  make 
the  following  statements  respecting  the  Rectory  of  Llandudno,  as  annexed  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Merioneth,  as  well  as  respecting  the  present  occupant  of  that 
situation. 

"  Llandudno,  J.  Jones,  Archdeacon,  Tithe  2oOZ.  per  annum — Curate's  salary 
68/."     And  to  explain  this,  this  observation  is  added,  p.  190  :  — 

*'  Llandudno  belongs  to  Archdeacon  Jones; — Curate's  salary  C8Z.,  of  which  20/. 
only  is  paid  by  the  Archdeacon.  The  remainder  is  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ! 
Population,  1000.  The  Curate  has  resided  for  37  years,  and  is  a  very  old  man." 
By  exposing  this  misrepresentation,  I  may  induce  the  public  to  pause  before  they 
give  credit  to  those  other  numerous  misstatements  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
The  observation  leads  the  reader  to  this  conclusion,  that  I,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Merioneth,  receive  from  Llandudno  an  annual  income  of  250Z.,  and  that  I  allow  the 
Curate  out  of  that  no  more  than  20/.,  though  I  have  the  power  of  so  doing  had  I 
the  inclination.  But  what  is  the  real  fact?  In  the  year  1800  I  was  instituted  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Merioneth,  and  at  that  time  the  Tithes  of  Llandudno  were 
leased  out  on  three  apparently  good  lives.  The  reserved  Rent  was  then,  as  it  had 
been  for  near  two  centuries,  20/.  to  the  Archdeacon  as  Rector,  and  10/,  to  the 
Curate.  This  arrangement  I  could  neither  make  better  nor  worse  ;  but  when, 
unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  offered  for  putting  in  a  new  life,  I  stipulated  for 
increasing  the  Curate's  portion  to  20/.,  making  his  reserved  Rent  equal  to  my  own, 
and  taking  a  less  Fine  than  usual  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Curate  therefore  from  the  Tithes  is  now  equal  to  mine ;  we  get  20/.  each.  In 
addition  to  this  I  have  had,  during  an  Incumbency  of  23  years,  two  Fines,  amount- 
ing together  to  480/.,  which  will  make  my  annual  receipt  from  the  Tithes  of  Llan- 
dudno, while  I  have  been  Archdeacon,  not  250/.,  but  about  40/.  Such  is  the  plain 
fact.  If  Mr.  Johnes,  or  any  other  person,  should  think,  that  even  this  is  more  than 
ought  to  be  so  disposed  of,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  I  quarrel  not  with  any 
man  for  his  opinion,  provided  it  is  formed  upon  a  correct  statements  of  facts ;  but 
no  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  false  statement,  and  if  he  docs,  he  must  be  answerable 
for  all  the  mischief  that  results  from  his  inaccuracy.  And  while  on  this  subject  I 
must  take  leave  to  notice  one  other  error  into  which  the  Author  has  fallen.  In  his 
column  of  Residence,  the  abode  of  such  as  are  non-resident  is  marked,  while  that 
of  the  residents  is  left  a  blank ;  and  the  latter  following  the  former  without  remark, 
a  stranger  is  led  to  conclude,  that  all  reside  at  the  place  last  mentioned,  and  con- 
sequently are  all  absentees.  In  this  Deanery,  where  the  non-residents  are  so  few, 
this  is  peculiarly  incorrect.  Here  indeed  the  mistake  can  do  no  harm,  because  it 
can  be  immediately  rectified ;  but  at  a  distance  men,  who  have  constantly  resided 
from  the  date  of  their  institution,  will  be  condemned  without  reserve  by  those, 
whose  only  object  is  to  vilify  and  degrade  the  Clergy. 

JOHN  JONES. 

Llanbedr  Rectory,  Sept.  5th,  1832. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Bishop  of  Lichfield Sept.  9. 


Name. 
Harris,  Rolwrt 


Degree. 


CoVege. 
Trinity 


University. 
Carab. 


Hawtrey,  John 


Ordaining  Bishop. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield 
C  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by 
<      let.  dim.  of  Bishop 
(^     of  Norwich. 


CLERICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 


Berens,  Edw.,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Berks. 

Clarke,  Liscombe    ...  Canon  Residentiary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Fletcher,  W.  H Chaplain  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Glennie,  J.  D Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 

Hasling,  J Head  Master  of  Chipping  Carapden  Free  Grammar  School,  Somerset. 

Hone   r    R  /  "'^  Surrogate  for  the  granting  of  Marriage  Licences  for  the  County  o4" 

Lowe,  T.  Hill Precentor  and  Prel>endary  of  Cath.  Ch.,  Exeter. 

Russell,  W.  J Head  Master  of  Chard  Grammar  School,  Somerset. 

Stonestreet,  G.  G.  ...  F*rebend  in  Lincoln  Cath. 

Wood,  J.  R Domestic  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name.  Preferment.  County.       Diocese. 

. ., .       „  ("Bartholomew,  P.  C,     ")  c  fPec.  of  D. 

Atkins,Henry |     Chichester  j^"^^'^  \  of  Chich. 

Beauchamp,  James...     Shireborne,  V.  Oxford       Oxon 

Birch,  Charles  Edw.     Wiston,  V.  Sufiblk       Norwich 

Chenery,  W Sturston,  R.  Suffolk       Norwich 

Chinn,  H.  B Carsington,  R.  Derby        Lich.&Co. 

Goodman,  John Kemmerton,  V.  Gloster       Gloster 

Grier,  Robert Walpole,  P.  C.  Suffolk       Norwich 

Hutchinson,  C.  G....     Hawkhurst,  V.  Kent  Cant. 

Irvine,  Robert \  ^  bo'^Road^^"  ^^^''''j^Iiddlesex  London 

Jones,  WiUiam    Llanrian,  V.  Pemb.         St.  Dav. 

Pharne,  Richard     ...     East  &  West  Rainham,  R. Norfolk      Norwich 

("Broxboume,  V.  with     ")  Tpp*.   of  ) 

PickthaU,  Thomas... 4      Wormley,  R.  and  St.  V Herts     \  ^^j"  ^'    V 

(     Mary's, Norwh.jP. C.J  I  '   J 

Pratt,  William    {  "Z':L,;"''r°'""         |  Norfolk     Nonv.    { 

Scoresby,  William  ...     Bedford  Chapel  Exeter 

Scott,  T Finglass,  C. 

Shuckburgh,    Robert     Aid  borough,  R.  Norfolk     Norwich 

Sterk,,  Frrf.   Al«.  ^  N"^*  ^^^ ."^^r^C  vl }  ^ork     { 

Stone,  J.  H Eye,  P.  C.  Northpn.   Peterbo' 

Wasse,  Samuel   Hayfield,  R.  Derby     {^'^Jj'v!'  } 

Worsley,  Henry Newjwrt,  C.  I.of  Wight  Wint. 


Patron. 

>  General  Crosbic 

Earl  of  Macclesfield 
Lord  Chancellor 
Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bt. 
Dean  of  Lincoln 
Mayor  &Corp.ofGIou. 
Rev.  B.  Philjwt 
Christ  Church,  Oxon 

Dr.  D'Oyley 

Bp.  of  St.  David's 
W.  Ainge,  Esq. 

Marquis  of  Townscnd 

Anthony  Hamond, 
Esq. 


Rev.  Canon  Hcberden 
Abp.  of  Dublin 
Lord  Suffield 
D.  &  C.  of  Christ  Ch. 

Oxon 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Resident     Freeholders 

of  Buxton 
\'icar  of  Carisbrook 


CLERGYMEN  DECEASED. 
^LLia'."'^*"*^".'!  \  ^°'^«"<^««  Court,  WorccstcT 
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Name.  Preferment.  County. 

Colt,  James Leominster 

Davis,  R {^  r' c!"  '""^  ^"''*^'''-  }  So«^^^-  { 

Day,  William {^''covf  v!  ''''^  ^*'  *^^'}Bristul 

Eisdell,  T Twyford  Berks 

Fisher,  J  ohn    Archdeacon  of  Berks 

Gojwlwin,  Bennett  S.  Brixham,  C.  Devon 

Haitley,  W.  H.  H....  I'uckleberry,  V.  Berks 

Hicks,  Gregory  Droitvvich 

Hildyard,  Henry jNIanor  House,  Stokesley 

Howman,  R.  F Shipmeadow,  R.  Suffolk 

Leete,  John Bletsoe,  R.  Beds 

iVLipletoft,  Mathevv...  Yeddingham,  V.  E.  York 

Morris,  William Wye     '  Kent 

Penruddocke,  Thorn.  {  ^"i^^Pj^^f  ^^""^^"-       \  Wilts 

RadcliSe,  R.  B Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  V.      Leicester 

Raj-ner,  W.  S Droitvvich 

Richards,  E.  B Epsoin  Surrey 

Shi.g.ewo«.,  Joseph  \  ''f^i,!,!;,^''  -^}Es.ex 

Simpson,  John    Baldock,  R.  Herts 

Theakstone,  John  ...  Burton  on  Tees 

Tunnicliffe,  Francis  Harlshorne,  R.  Derby 

Watson,  Anthony  ...  Little  Ousebourne,  V.         W.  York 

Williams,  Howell   ...  Eylywysitan,  V. 


Diocese. 


Patron. 


P.  ofD.& 
C.  of  Bris. 


|d.  &  C.  of  Bristol 
Gloster       Corporation  of  Bristol 


Exon 
Sarum 


Rev.W.H.H.  Hartley 


Norwich    Robert  Suckling,  Esq. 
Lincoln      Lord  St.  John 
York         Earl  Fitzwilliam 

Sarum    |  J- H.^Penruddocke, 
Leicester   JMarquis  of  Hastings 

London      IMr.  Shinglewood 
Lincoln      Lord  Chancellor 

Lic.&Cov.  R.  Pyott,  Esq. 
Chester      Prcc.  of  York  Cath. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. 
Fleming,  John,  D.D. . 


Parish. 


Patron. 


Presbytery. 

Clackmannan Stirling    

Gifford,  John,  Assist..     Nenthorn     Kelso   The  King 

Henderson,  James  St.  Enoch's Glasgow Town  Council 

*Hunter,  John    Tron    Edinburgh  Town  Council 

fKnight,  Fulton     Mordington Chiroside     |  Trustees  of  A.   Campbell, 

Robertson,  James   Ellon   Ellon    Gordon,  of  Ellon 

Cumming,  John,  to  be  jMinister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Crown-court,  London. 
Tweedie,  W.  King,  to  be  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  London-wall,  London. 
Birkmyre,  John,  to  be  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Scotch  Church,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 
Fon-est,  John,  to  be  Minister  of  Scotch  Church,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


James  Robertson,  D.D.,  one  of  the  INIinisters  of  South  Leith,  aged  73. 
George  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Gladsmuir,  aged  76. 
William  Clonston,  Minister  of  Stromness  and  Sandwick,  aged  86. 
Robert  Fiudlater,  JMinister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Inverness. 
David  Ogilvy,  Minister  of  CoUessie. 


The  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  has  received  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  David  Dow,  Assistant 
Minister  of  Kirkpatrick,  Irongray;  who  has  expressed  his  inability,  from  conscientious 
scninles,  longer  to  retain  any  situation  in  the  Established  Church. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Grey,  INlinister  of  St.  INIary's,  Edinburgh,  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  Cnurch  more 
frequently  than  it  is  administered  in  the  other  Established  Churches  of  that  city ;  namely, 
ttcice  in  the  year,  in  May  and  November.  Against  this  prohibition,  Mr.  Grey  has  entered 
his  dissent  and  complaint. 


By  decision  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor. 


T  By  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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IRELAND. 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  held  an  Ordination  at  his  Cathedral,  on  Sunday  the  9th  inst.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  ordained :  — 

Priests— Rev.  G.  Lawless,  H.  Sadlier,  T.  Walker,  J.  Leckey  Russell,  J.  V.  Benson,  Hans 
Butler,  J.  Bennett,  J.  White,  Mervy  Wilson,  T.  M'Clellan,  J.  Wade,  T.  Knox,  and  J. 
Brownlow. 

Deacons — Messrs.  T.  G.  Joyce,  H.  Stannard,  J.  Elmes,  H.  H.  Jones  Wesley,  Noah  Syd- 
ney Hickey,  J.  Going,  J.  Martin,  R.  Bridge,  William  M'Callen,  Walker  Young,  William 
Spelling,  T.  St.  George,  H.  L.  Baker,  Keffington  Thompson,  J.  Rynd,  Josiah  Crampton,  G. 
ICemmfs,  M.  M'Kay,  H.  Murphy,  J.  F.  Bobbins,  A.  Boyd,  T.  Atkiusou,  and  J.  Noble. 


BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 

Of  Sons— The  lady  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hall, 
]Mid(iletou  Cheney  R. ;  Rev.  C.  Beavan,  Coun- 
tess Wear,  Devou.  ;  Rev.  A.  Vicar y,  Exeter ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Tripp,  Samptord  Brett,  nr.  Watchet ; 
Rev.  T.  P.  Hutton,  Sydenham,  Kent;  Rev. 
J.  W.  Watts,  Thorn  Falcon  R.,  Somerset; 
Rev.  J.  Horner,  Louth;  Rev.  R.  J.  Geldart, 
Little  Billing  H .,  Northampton. 

Of  Daughters— 'The  lady  of  the  Rev.  P. 
Hall,  Salisbury ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Greenlaw ;  Rev. 
E.  Blunt,  Wardington  C,  nr.  Banbury  ;  Rev. 
J.  Fry,  Desford  R.,  Somers-et;  Rev.  F.  Pick- 
le rd,  Barwell  Park;  Rev.  H.  J.  Duncombe, 
Kirkby  Lington  R.,  nr.  Northallerton. 
MARRIAGES. 

The  Rev.  T.  O.  Goodchild,  P.C.  South 
Mailing,  Sussex,  to  Ellen,  d.  of  the  late  P.  Per- 
ring,  Esq.,  of  Torrington-square ;  Rev.  J.  C. 
Evans,  of  Stoke  Poges,  to  M.  L.,  eldest  d.  of 
the  ReA'.  J.  Day,  R.  of  North  Tuddenham  ; 
Rev.  W.  Norris,  R.  of  Warblington,  Hants,  to 
E.,  d.  of  C.  Short,  Esq.,  of  Wootllands  in  that 
county;  Rev.  J.  T.  Barr,  late  of  Brede,  to  O., 
d.  of  W.  Coleman,  Esq.,  of  Chitcoml^-house, 
Brede,  Sussex ;  Rev.  T.  Sewell,  of  Harleston, 
Norfolk,  to  L.  C,  8rd  d.  of  J.  Pulley,  Esq.,  of 
Hackney  ;  Rev.  S.  Raymond,  R.  of  Swindon, 
to  J.,  d".  of  INIrs.  Elliott,  Bereley-place,  Chel- 
tenham ;  Rev.  J.  Beynon,  V.  of  Whitsun,  Mon- 
mouthshire, to  M.,  eldest  d.  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Smith,  of  that  jdace  ;  Rev.  E.  Girdlestone, 
M.A.,  V.  of  Dean,  Lancaster,  to  M.,  eldest  d. 
of  T.  Ridgway,  Esq.  of  Wallsuches,  same 
county;  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  R.  of  Newiiigton, 
Oxfordshire,  to  J.  ]\L,  eldest  d.  of  the  late  Hev. 
C.  Ballard,  V.  of  Chalgrave,  Oxfordshire; 
Rev.  M.  J.  Taylor,  V.  of  Harrold,  Bedford- 
shire, to  L.  A.,  5th  d.  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  Bart., 
of  Portland-place ;  Rev.  F.  Reade,  of  St.  John's 
Coll.  Camb.,  to  E.,  Gth  d.  of  W.  Margetts, 
E.sq.,  of  Huntingdon;  Rev.  G.  Bird,  R.  of 
Great  Wigborough,  Essex,  to  S.  .).,  youngest 
d.  of  the  late  R.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Farn- 
cot,  Shrophu-e;  Rev.  L.  T.  Edwards,  of 
Broomfield,  to  C.  J.  M.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev. 


J.  West,  of  Bury  St.  Ednmnds ;  Rev.  S. 
Tinnns,  to  M.,  eklest  d.  of  Mr.  J.  Stoate,  of 
Williton,  Somersftshire ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Berry, 
M.A.,  to  J.,  youngest  d.  of  the  late  R.  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  of  St.  John's-sqiiare,  Clerkenwell  ;  Rev. 
S.  O.  Attley,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll., 
only  son  of  S.  (J.  Attle)-,  of  East  Clitf  House, 
Teignmouth,  to  Catharine,  youngest  d.  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Robinson,  B.C.L.,  R.  of  Ilockliffe, 
Bedfordshire;  Rev.  T.  C.  Boone,  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Coll.  Camb.,  to  A.,  d.  of  W.  F.  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire;  Rev.  G.  G. 
Harvey,  R.  of  Horton,  Staffordshire,  to  S.  F., 
eldest  d.  of  T.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead- 
heath;  Rev.  J.  S.  Stockwell,  lALA.,  R.  of 
Wilton,  to  A.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Car- 
dew,  R.  of  Cuny  INLilet,  Somei-set,  and  V.  of 
St.  Salcombe,  Devon;  Rev.  E.  Nepean,  of 
Trinity  Coll.,  Camb.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Nepean,  of  Loders,  Dorset, 
Bart.,  to  A.,  2ud  d.  of  Su-  Herbert  Jenner,  his 
INIajesty's  Advocate- General ;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Chapman,  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Camb.,  to  E., 
only  d.  of  the  late  P.  Bringhoe,  Esq.,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Norfolk ;  Rev.  C.  Green,  R.  of  Burgh 
Castle,  Suffolk,  to  E.,  only  d.  of  the  late  Rev. 
G.  IMaddison,  of  Ackworth ;  Rev.  J.  Kings- 
mile,  of  Lytham,  Lancashire,  to  AL,  d.  of  A. 
Burt,  Esq.',  of  North  Bank,  St.  John's  Wood; 
Rev.  T.  C.  Owen,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Ox- 
ford, to  C,  only  d.  of  S.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Mac- 
clesfield ;  Rev.  R.  Wood,  M.A.,  of  Woodliall 
Park,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Irchester,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  F.,2ud  d.  of  C.Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Wellinsrborough ;  Rev.  D.Adams,  B.A.,  V. 
of  Pinhoe,  Devon,  to  A.  AL ,  eldest  d.  of  B. 
Fulford,  Esq.,  of  Great  Fulford ;  Rev.  S. 
Pidsley,  B.A.,  R.  of  Uplowman,  Devon,  to 
AI.  A.  E.,  eldest  (L  of  H.  B.  Lott,  Esq.,  of 
Tracy-house,  in  the  same  county,  M.P.  for 
Honitou;  Rev.  W.  Abbott,  H.  of  Horstead, 
Norfolk,  to  Miss  Donne ;  Rev.  G.  Bellett,  to 
E.,  2nd  d.  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Denny,  Bart., 
of  Tralee  Castle,  county  Kerry  ;  Rev.  G. 
Davies,  ALA.,  V.  of  Gnii'u,  Kent,  to  AL,  d.  of 
W.  Nicholson,  Esq.;  Rev.  R.  A.  Scott,  to 
C.  F.,  only  d.  of  Lieut. -Gen.  White. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A  new  episcopalian  chapel  was  opened 
at  Bedford  on  Thursday,  30th  ult.  The 
building  is  very  capacious,  and  calculated 
to  accommodate  large  congregations.  The 
services  of  the  day  were  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Matthews.  The  chapel  and  the 
minister's  house  are  under  the  same  roof. 
(  {  Is  this  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ? — Ed.) 

BERKSHIRE. 

On  Sunday  morning,  ^nd  inst.,  a  charity 
sermon  was  preached  at  Windsor  parish 
church  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Cooper,  A.M. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta 
was  present.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
a  collection  was  made,  amounting  to 
321.  ids.  6d. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbui-y,  who  was  staying  at  the  Castle, 
held  a  confirmation  at  the  parish  church  of 
Windsor,  when  378  young  persons  were 
confirmed. 

The  14th  anniversary  of  the  Berkshire 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday, 11th  inst.,in  the  Town  Hall, Read- 
ing,and  Avas  very  numerously  attended.  The 
several  motions  were  proposed  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Whitelock ;  Mr.  Wood,  an 
agent  of  the  Parent  Society  ;  Revs.  F, 
Blackstone,  Blissard,  Clove,  J.  Langley, 
Clamank  ;  Charles  Sawyer,  Esq.,  and 
Capt.  Gardiner,  R.N.  The  collection  at 
the  doors  exceeded  40/.;  in  addition  to 
which  about  30Z.  was  received  in  donations. 
Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  G .  Hulme. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

High  Wycombe. — The  anniversary  of  the 
Church  INIissionary  Society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  I'ith  inst., 
(the  Mayor,  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,) 
after  which  a  handsome  collection  was 
made  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Saxon  Architecture.— Siewkley  Church, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  afl^brding  one  of  the 
most  complete  specimens  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture which  we  have  remaining.  Dr. 
Stukeley  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  entire  he  ever  saw.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
90  feet  by  24.  The  nave  is  21  feet  8  inches 
in  width.  The  chancel  has  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, the  groins  of  which  are  diagonal,  and 
ornamented  with  a  zig-zag  moulding.  The 
windows  are  all  small  and  roundheaded, 
with  the  mouldings  ornamented  with  zig- 
zag sculpture.  Half  the  length  of  the  church 
is  occupied  by  two  circular  arches,  sup- 
porting a  square  massive  tower,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  surrounded  by  32  small 
intersecting  circular  arches  attached  to  the 
wall.  The  two  arches  under  the  tower 
are  highly  enriched  with  zig-zag  mouldings 


and  grotesque  heads.  The  west  front  of 
the  church  exhibits  some  very  rich  Saxon 
ornaments.  The  great  west  door  is  the 
principal  entrance,  and  is  more  embel- 
lished than  any  other  part.  There  are 
three  arches,  the  centre  of  which  forms 
the  doorway,  and  is  supported  by  two 
pillars  on  each  side,  with  square  capitals, 
zig-zag  mouldings,  foliage,  and  figures  of 
animals.  This  church  is  well  icortliy  the 
inspection  of  the  curious. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
^^'e  are  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  plan  which 
the  ministers  of  the  several  parislies  in  this 
town  (Cambridge)  are  adopting  for  the  pui-- 
pose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  the 
poor  by  means  of  a  week-day  lecture  at  their 
parish  workhouse.  Those  we  have  already 
heard  of  where  this  excellent  plan  has 
been  instituted,  are  the  parishes  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary  the  Great,  and  St. 
Giles.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  good 
example  will  be  followed  in  every  other 
parish,  particularly  at  a  season  like  the 
present,  which  calls  for  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  every  parochial  minister. 
CUMBERLAND. 
A  Temperance  Society  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  depot  of  the  24th  regiment, 
stationed  at  Carlisle.  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence rather  more  than  twelve  months,  and 
contained,  in  June  last,  62  men  out  of  170. 
There  is  also  a  female  Society,  under  the 
patronage  of  an  officer's  lady. 

The  late  liev.  Mr.  Selkirk,  of  Ashworth 
Hall,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire. — The  re- 
mains of  this  estimable  man,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  were  attended  to 
the  tomb  by  the  whole  body  of  his  parish- 
ioners ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday, 
when  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  church  was 
put  into  mourning— the  pulpit,  desk,  and 
front  of  the  gallery  being  covered  with 
black.  The  ladies,  too,  all  appeared  that 
day  with  black  ribbons,  and  seemed  to 
mourn  their  departed  pastor  as  a  relative 
and  friend. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
On   Sunday,   9th  inst.,   a    sennon    was 
preached  at  the  parish  church  of  Twyford, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Mosley,  B. A.,  after  which  a 
collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sunday  School  established  in  that  place, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  11/.  8s. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Exeter. — The    old    Church    of    St.    Ed- 
mund's   on    the  bridge,    in  this   city,   is 
now  in  progress  of  demolition,  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  edifice 
for  that  parish . 

Plymouth. — The  anniversaries  of  the 
several  religious  Societies  have  been  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  in  this  town.    With  much 
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thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
mercy,  this  awful  mahidymay  be  said  now 
to  have  disappeared,  there  having  been  no 
case  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health  on 
the  I5th  of  September,  exactly  three 
months  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearing 
in  the  town.  The  subscriptions  raised  for 
the  suft'erers  have  been  most  liberal,  and 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Devouport  and  iSfone/iouse.— Wednesday, 
5th  inst. ,  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns,  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  a  day  of  humili- 
ation before  Almighty  God,  whose  judg- 
ments are  so  manifestly  displayed  in  our 
land.  The  day  was  solemnized  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Divine  service 
was  performed  in  all  the  churches  and 
chapels,  as  v.ell  as  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
Business  was  generally  suspended,  the 
shops  closed,  and  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared to  wear  a  Sabbath  solemnity.  We 
trust  the  prayers  then  put  up  to  the 
throne  of  the  Highest  were  not  unheard, 
and  that  this  fearful  visitation,  which  has 
now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  departed  from 
these  towns  and  neighbourhood,  will  have 
taught  many  to  "  remember  their  Creator" 
who  had  before  been  living  without  God 
in  the  world. 

By  the  lamented  and  sudden  decease  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Carne,  late  Vicar  of  Charles, 
Plymouth,  the  presentation  to  that  living 
has  fallen  to  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth, 
as  patrons.  Fifteen  clergymen  have  al- 
ready declared  themselves  candidates  for 
the  vacant  living,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  parishioners,  are  engaged  in  perform- 
ing a  series  of  probationary  services,  on 
the  successive  Sundays  between  the  pre- 
sent time  and  the  day  of  election,  which  is 
fixed  for  the  .5th  of  December  next.* 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Hughes  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Rev,  Mr.Whidburne, 
the  curate  in  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
until  the  institution  of  the  new  Vicar. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Harris,  incumbent  of 
Plymstock,  has  resigned  his  living,  alleg- 
ing, as  his  reason  for  taking  this  step,  his 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  burial  and 
baptismal  services,  and  the  open  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  I-^ngland.  In  an 
address,  which  he  has  published  to  his 
late  parishioners,  he  expresses  his  inten- 
tion of  preaching  in  some  of  the  villages, 


*  On  Buch  occasions,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
call  to  mind  the  admirable  advice  given  by  the 
elder  Sherlock ,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Calamy  >— "  Have  a  care  of  dividing: 
into  factions  and  parties :  let  not  mere  private 
friendships  or  interests  govern  you  :  if  it  be 
possible,  admit  of  no  competitions,  much  less  of 
pulpit  combats,  which  more  often  occasion 
lasting  and  fatal  divisions  than  they  terminate 
it)  a  wise  choice." — E«. 


or  from  house  to  house,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Lyme  Regis. — In  the  evening  of  the  11th 
inst.  a  numerous  attendance  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society  took  place  at  the  Church 
school-room,  when  many  additional  mem- 
bers enrolled  themselves. 

DURHAM. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Durham  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  long  room  at  the 
Queen's  Head,  l^urham,  on  the  l!i?th  inst. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  presided. 
The  resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  INIessrs.  Hall,  Straiten,  J  ames, 
Tyson,  Shepperdson,  t\.c.  inc.  The  meet- 
ing was  much  larger  than  in  former  years. 
The  collection  amounted  to  nearly  141.,  in- 
cluding a  donation  of  5/.  from  the  Chairman- 

Church  Refurm. —  A  meeting,  convened 
by  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  was 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  George  Inn, 
Newcastle  ;  Mr.  Macgregor  in  the  chair. 
A  string  of  resolutions  was  read  over  ;  and, 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  a  Society  should  be  established 
to  promote  Church  Reform  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  and  assist  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
church  property. 

Sunderland The  Cholera  in  its  second 

visit  to  this  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
not  been  severe  ;  in  Newcastle,  Hartle- 
pool, and  Stockton,  quite  appalling.  In 
the  latter  town,  the  curate  (who  was  then 
alone  there)  never  put  off  his  sui-plice  during 
the  whole  of  one  Sunday,  and  was  called  up 
so  frequently  at  night,  that  he  nearly  sunk 
under  the  exertion  and  labour,  and  was 
relieved  by  the  voluntary  services  of  a 
clerical  friend. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunderland 
Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Room,  on  the  lOth  inst.,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
VVellesley  in  the  chair ;  and  the  same 
evening  the  Ladies'  Bible  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  parochial 
school-room,  the  Rev.  R.  (jray  in  the 
chair  ;  at  both  of  which  collections  were 
made,  amounting  together  to  12/.  4s. 

ESSEX. 

The  first  stone  of  a  National  School 
Room,  for  100  girls  and  100  boys,  was  laid 
at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Tuesday  11  th  insU.by 
Mrs.  Ogle.  The  site  adjoining  the  church- 
yard, on  the  eastern  boundary ,  was  liberally 
given  by  Mr.  Hector,  of  Peiersfield. 

Chelmsford  Charity  School. — On  Sunday, 
9th  inst.,  two  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
church,  on  behalf  of  this  school  ;  that  in 
the  morning  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
from  the  I4tl»  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  ot 
Mattliew — "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should   perish."     His  Lordship 
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entered  into  au  explanation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  as  being  not  one  of  con- 
demnation, but  of  redemption  and  mercy. 
He  described  the  numerous  benefits  to  so- 
ciety and  to  individuals  to  be  obtained  by 
the  early  care  and  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  poor,  and  entreated  his  auditors 
not  only  to  assist  in  the  good  work  with 
their  wishes  and  purses,  but  also  with 
their  personal  exertions.  The  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hodges,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Little  Waltham, 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  4th 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  the  7th  verse. 
The  church,  on  both  occasions,  was  filled 
by  the  resident  inhabitants,  and  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  gentry  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  collections  in  the 
morning  and  evening  amounted  to 77/. 3s.  4^, 
including  a  donation  of  51.  from  the  Bishop, 
and  the  like  sum  from  Henry  Lambirth.Esq. 
of  Writtle.  On  Tuesday  the  children  dined 
in  public  in  the  Parochial  National  School 
Room ;  previous  to  which,  they  visited  the 
Horticultural  show,  at  the  Shire  Hall. 
The  school  consists  of  thirty  boys  and 
twenty  girls. 

Southend OnThursday.twocomplimen- 

tary'addresses  were  presented  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  one  from  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  Prittlewell,  the  other  largely 
signed  by  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  church- 
wardens of  the  neighbourhood,  —  both 
expressive  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  Bishop's  character  and  exertions. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  109th  meeting  of  the  three  choirs 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford 
took  place  at  Gloucester,  on  Tuesday,  11th, 
Wednesday,  I'ith,  and  Thursday,  loth  inst. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  upwards  of  1100 
persons  were  present  at  the  Cathedral, 
notwithstanding,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too 
crowded  and  promiscuous  congregation, 
2s.  6d.  was  charged  for  admission,  instead 
of  its  being  gratuitous  as  heretofore,  and 
the  collection  at  the  doors  amounted  to 
247/.  9s.,  exceeding  by  about  64/.  the  col- 
lection on  the  same  day  in  1829.  The 
other  two  mornings  also,  the  Cathedral 
was  exceedingly  well  attended,  and  the 
contributions  to  the  charity  again,  we  un- 
derstand, liberal  in  amount. 

The  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House, 
belonging  to  Bristol  Cathedral,  is  in  a 
state  of  considerable  forwardness,  and 
will,  when  completed,  be  as  honourable  to 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  as  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
lover  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Funeral  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Day. -—The 
remains  of  this  truly  Christian  minister 
were,  on  the  11th  inst.,  removed  from  his 
residence  in  Redcross-street,  and  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  in 
which  parish  ho  had  ofticiated  as  Vicar 
during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The 
bells  of  nearly  all  the  churches  com- 
menced tolling  at  an  early  hour    in  the 


morning,  and  continued  to  toll  throughout 
the  day,  and  nearly  all  the  shops  and 
houses  in  the  parish  were  partially  or 
wholly  closed.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  resident  clergy,  by  several 
Dissenting  Ministers,  the  churchwardens 
and  vestrymen,  and  a  considerable  nuniber 
of  gentlemen  by  whom  the  character  of  the 
deceased  was  deservedly  held  in  esteem. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  (Dr. 
Dealtry)held  his  Visitation  at  Southamp- 
ton, on  Friday,  the  14th  inst. 

Isle  of  Wight. — The  half-yearly  visitation 
of  tlie  clergy  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
4th  inst.  Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gothert,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Generte,  of 
the  New  Church  at  West  Cowes,  preached 
an  excellent  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the 
ministry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Isle-of- 
AVight  Ladies'  Branch  Bible  Society 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  ultimo ;  Sir  Richard 
Simeon,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair.  From  the 
Report,  it  appeared  that  3029  Bibles  and 
Testaments  have  been  put  into  circulation 
since  its  commencement,  and  2172/.  paid 
to  the  Parent  Society.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  New- 
port ;  Rev.  .T.  Maude,  Carisbrook ;  Ad- 
miral Vansittart,  Major  IVIackworth,  Rev. 
A.  Hewitt,  of  Binstead,  Rev.  J.  Mann,  of 
West  Cowes,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
of  influence. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

September  the  9th,  the  Anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  Nisi  Prius 
Court  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford;  Col. 
jMoney  in  the  Chair.  The  Report  stated 
that  800  Bibles  and  516  Testaments  had 
been  distributed  during  the  past  year ;  and 
it  appeared  from  the  statement  of  accounts 
that  about  700/.  had  been  received  and  ex- 
pended. The  meeting  was  addressed  in 
eloquent  speeches  by  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Simpson,  J.  A.  Latrobe,  Grimshaw,  &c. 
The  collection  at  the  doors  amounted  to 
IIZ.  4s.  By^d. 

Pluralities. — Bishop  Grey,  on  hearing  of 
the  Rev.  .T.  Bull's  application  for  the 
mastership  of  the  Free  School  in  that  town, 
wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  Mr.  Bull's  holding  the 
two  situations. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey. — On  Monday,  the 
10th  inst.,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  repairs 
of  the  above  place,  held  at  the  CourtHouse 
at  St.  Alban's,  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  22nd 
of  August  last  ;  the  Earl  of  Verulam  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Blagg,  read  the  re- 
portof  thelast  meeting,  and  the  resolution, 
which  was,  "That  it  is  advisable  that,  as  a 
commencement  of  a  substantial  repair  of 
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the  Abbey  Church,  the  repair  at  that  part 
which  has  already  given  way  be  under- 
taken immediately,  in  order  as  much  as 
possible  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  which  is  now  thereby  much  en- 
dangered— the  estimate  for  effecting  which 
is  347/.,  according  to  the  report  of  JMr. 
Cottingham,  the  architect  consulted  ;" 
which  was  confirmed  and  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Cottingham  then  read  a  further 
report,  declaring  the  works  now  proceeding 
with  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  ior  5CXX)/.  this  ancient  fabric 
would  be  put  into  a  state  of  repair,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  for  centuries  to 
come.  The  Report  went  on  to  state  that 
the  sum  of  7^^8/.  would  be  necessary  to  take 
down  the  spire  and  complete  the  repairs 
contemplated. 

Mr.Seranck,  theoMayor,  wished  to  know 
if  the  347/.  was  included  in  the  sum  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Cottingham  said  728/.  would  be  re- 
quired in  addition  to  that  sum. 

Mr.  Seranck  said  he  had  opposed  the 
laying  out  of  347/.  at  their  last  meeting, 
for  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  the  whole 
it  would  be  only  a  monument  of  their  folly. 

Lord  A'erulam  said  he  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  347/.,  because  there  were  seve- 
ral persons  who  said  they  would  not  with- 
draw their  subscriptions.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  he  would  be  justified  in 
becoming  responsible  for  728Z.  more.  He 
wished  to  know  how  much  bad  been  sub- 
scribed ;  to  which  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Blagg,  said  that  upwards  of  2000/.  was 
already  subscribed. 

After  some  conversation  between  the 
INIayor,  Lord  Verulam,  and  Mr.  Cotting- 
liam,  it  was  proposed  by  D.  G.  Ady, 
Esq.,  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  that 
the  further  sum  of  728/.  should  be 
placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Cottingham, 
and  that  the  repairs  should  be  proceeded 
with  forthwith. 

KENT. 

Canterbury.  —  Ki7ig's  School  Feast  So- 
ciety.— At  the  recitation  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Chapter  House  on  Thursday,  the  l3th 
inst.,  a  very  large  assembly  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  county  attended. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Russell ;  the  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  preacher  at  Gray's 
Inn.  Last  year  it  was  remarked  the  col- 
lection (80/.  .5s.)  was  an  unusually  large 
one  ;  but  this  year,  it  amounted  to  1061.  5s. 
The  Secretary  forgot  to  announce  an  annual 
subscription  of  hi.  from  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  makes 
the  receipts  for  this  year  111/.  5s. 

On  Monday,  the3rdinst.,  at  four  o'clock, 
tlie  important  and  interesting  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new  tower  of 
Canterbury  Catlu  dral  took  place  ;  wlii(  h 
tower,    when    finished,    will    render   flie 


Cathedral  the  first  in  point  of  beauty,  as  it 
is  in  point  of  precedence,  in  the  kingdom. 
The  procession  was  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  —  Twelve  beadsmen,  in 
gowns,  bearing  white  staves  ;  two  work- 
men, one  bearing  a  level,  the  other  a 
mallet;  a  workman  with  a  silver  trowel, 
the  choristers,  the  lay  clerks,  the  Minor 
Canons,  the  Auditor,  the  Surveyor,  Ver- 
gers, Prebends,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford (Dean  of  Canterbury.)  The  proces- 
sion being  formed  round  the  stone,  Doctor 
Russell,  the  \'ice-J3ean,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baylay,  one  of  the  Prebends,  read  the 
sixty-seventh  Psalm  ;  after  which  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  made  an  appro- 
priate and  excellent  prayer,  imploring  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  work.  The  Sur- 
veyor then  placed  various  coins  of  the 
present  reign  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  contain  the  plate,  the 
inscription  of  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Russell.  After  the  plate  was  fixed  by  the 
Surveyor,  the  Lord  Bishop  spread  the 
mortar  ;  the  stone  having  been  lowered 
by  pullies,  his  Lordship  with  the  mallet 
fixed  it  in  its  proper  position  ;  the  choir 
then  sung  the  hundredth  Psalm  in  fine 
style ;  after  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford  again  prayed  for  the  Divine 
blessing  to  prosper  the  work  then  began. 
The  choir  concluded  the  ceremony  by 
singing  "Gloria  Patria,"  by  Croft;  after 
which  the  procession  returned  in  the  same 
order  it  came. 

Archiepiscopiil  Visitation Ash  ford — On 

Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arrived  at  this 
town,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  their  carriages. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beckenham  have 
presented  the  Rev.  C.  Parrossien,  M.A., 
Senior  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  on  his 
retirement  from  the  curacy  of  the  parish. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Reformation 
Society. — On  ]Monday,  the  l3th  of  August, 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lyons,  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cork, 
and  E.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
visited  Margate,  in  consequence  of  a 
pledge  given  at  a  former  visit  to  discuss 
some  of  the  novelties  of  Romanism.  A 
meeting  was  convened  at  Zion  Chapel, 
and  the  subject  proposed — "  The  Invoca- 
tion of  saints  and  angels."  The  chapel 
was  filled.  Mr.  Tottenham  opened  the 
proceedings  in  an  appropriate  view  of  the 
subject ;  the  Rev.  John  Lyons  followed  ; 
and  as  no  one  appeared  to  controvert  tlieir 
statements,  INlr.  'iottenham  terminated 
the  meeting  in  a  closing  speech.  The 
following  day  the  deputation  proceeded 
to  Ramsgate,  and  convened  a  meeting  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Albion  Hotel, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  an 
Auxiliary  Society  at  Ranisgate.  Several 
individuals  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the 
principles  and  views  of  the  society  stated. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Townley,  an  Independent 
Minister  from  Limerick,  who  had  seen 
the  working  of  the  society  in  Ireland, 
spoke  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Lyons  then 
addressed  the  meeting ;  and  Mr.  Totten- 
ham concluded,  proposing  a  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  on 
the  next  evening.  A  respectable  meeting 
assembled,  when  Mn  Lyons  and  the  Se- 
cretary each  spoke  on  the  subject  without 
any  opposition  ;  but  a  lively  interest  was 
excited  ;  and  after  the  two  addresses, 
the  Rev.  IVIr.  Brown,  of  the  Scotch  Church 
(the  Moderator  at  Mr.  Irving's  trial),  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  Clergymen 
of  Ramsgate,  made  some  observations  in 
favour  of  the  society  ;  and  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  calling  upon 
the  deputation  to  hold  a  third  meeting 
the  next  evening,  to  form  an  Auxiliary. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  John  Shar- 
wood,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Ramsgate,  took  the 
chair ;  and  the  appropriate  resolutions 
were  moved  and  seconded  by  W.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  John  Lyons  ; 
Rev.  D.  Ruell,  of  London;  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Ramsgate  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  and  the  Secretary. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Liveiyool. — On  the  first  of  September, 
the  Anniversaiy  Meetings  of  the  xiuxiliary 
Societies  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  the  Church  Missionary,  and 
Irish  Societies,  were  held.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  Heniy  Raikes, 
presided.  Notwithstanding  the  late  alarm- 
ing increase  of  the  cholera,  now  happily 
subsiding,  which  kept  away  some  of  the 
clergymen  who  were  expected,  the  meet- 
ings were  much  more  fully  attended  than 
those  of  last  year. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Sunday  Schools — 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  two  towns  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  just  been  published  ; 
and  we  regret  to  perceive  that  the  Com- 
mittee express  considei-able  disappoint- 
ment at  the  practical  results  of  these 
amiable  institutions.  They  have  ad- 
dressed a  strong  appeal  in  their  behalf,  in 
which  they  state  that — 

"  If  any  general  benefit  be  contemplated 
as  the  result  of  Sunday  School  instruction, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  school  is  known  to  exist,  and  that 
teachers  are  known  to  be  at  their  post  of 
steady  and  sedulous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  children  will 
not  care  to  go,  and  the  parents  will  not 
care  to  send  them,  until  there  be  put  into 
practice  the  expedient  suggested  in  the 
parable ;  until  there  be  a  going  out  into 
tlie  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  a 
brini^ing  in  of  those  who  are  spiritually 
destitute.  And,  before  the  house  will  be 
filled,  there  must  be  a  repetition  of  the 
visits  and  the  invitations  ;  a  continuing  of 
the  search  for  guests  ;  an  extending  of  it 
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to  the  highways  and  hedges,  even  to  the 
meanest  dwellings;  and,  by  the  urgency 
of  aftectionate  entreaty,  a  compelling  of 
their  inhabitants  to  come  in.  This  princi- 
ple, if  admitted  to  be  correct,  at  once 
shews,  on  the  one  hand,  the  point  of  chief 
deficiency  in  the  labours  connected  with 
our  Sunday  Schools ;  and  exposes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fallacy  of  an  argument  that 
has  been  recently  directed  against  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  them  on  our  poorer 
population.  Let  the  very  poorest  be 
visited  ;  let  them  be  encouraged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  ;  let  them  be 
shewn  that  such  institutions  have  for  their 
objects  the  bettering  of  their  children's 
condition— the  salvation  of  their  children's 
souls." 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Natio7ial  School A  National  School  has 

recently  been  established  at  Markfield,  oa 
the  system  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  rising  generation  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  held  a 
confirmation  at  Melton  Mowbray  on  Sa- 
turday, the  1st  of  September. 

The  foundation  stone  of  two  new  school- 
rooms has  been  laid  in  the  parish  of  Bree- 
don-on-the-hill,  capable  of  containing  more 
than  100  boys  and  girls,  who  will  be  taught 
daily  according  to  the  national  system. 
The  building  will  be  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  projecting  roof,  and, 
when  completed,  will  be  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  the  eye,  being  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  parish  church.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  above  erection  will  be  de- 
frayed by  the  highly-respected  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  W'ar- 
rington — a  noble  example,  and  well  worthy 
of  imitation  in  these  days  of  schism  and 
innovation  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief  that  so  long  as  it  continues  to  ope- 
rate on  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  our 
venerable  institutions  will  yet  be  preserved 
in  uncorrupted  excellence  and  simplicity. 

A  public  subscription  having  been  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  national 
school-room,  with  a  house  for  the  master, 
at  Uppingham,  a  piece  of  ground  has  been 
given  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  G.  M.  Noel, 
Bart.  The  building  has  now  commenced. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Stamford  Ladies*  Bible  Associathn On 

Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Ladies'  Bible 
Association,  in  connexion  with  the  Rut- 
land and  Stamford  Auxiliary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  the  Rev.  T. 
Roberts,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
Chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
C,  S,  Dudley,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  L.  Powys,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Alpe, 
Russell,     Wilson,     Arnold,    Irvine,    and 
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Hardyraan.  The  Association  was  cordially 
formed.  The  collection  at  the  door 
amounted  to  7/. 

Boston  Infant  School — A  fund  has  been 
collected,  by  means  of  a  Bazaar  &c. ,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public  school 
of  this  kind  in  Boston;  and  the  building  is 
commenced.  It  is  situated  in  Grove-street. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  the  third  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Grantham  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  ;  J. 
Kewney,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  The  Keport 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  20/. 
from  the  Ladies'  Association,  and  201.  from 
the  Auxiliary,  had  been  sent  to  the  Parent 
Society  as  free  contributions,  and  90/.  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments;  and  thar  211 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been 
issued  from  the  repository  ;  of  which,  131 
had  been  distributed  by  the  Association  : 
making  a  total,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  of  110/.  in  free  contributions,  and 
272/.  8s.  in  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  and 
a  total  issue  from  the  depository  of  814 
copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Stamford,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  under  repair,  is  re- 
opened. The  repairs  of  the  roof  have  cost 
38/.  10s.  The  gallery  has  been  enlarged 
for  free  sittings  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  in  London  for  such  purposes,  and 
there  are  now  altogether  240  free  sittings 
in  the  church. 

MIDDLESEX. 
Middlesex  Society  School.  —  The  fifty- 
first  Anniversary  of  this  Institution  was 
celebrated  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  ult., 
when  a  numerous  company  of  gentlemen 
dined  together  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
Hackney.  George  Byng,  Esq.,  M.P., 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  A.  K. 
Hutchinson,  Esq.,  a  candidate  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  C.  B.  Stutfield,  Esq.,  a 
county  magistrate,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
influence.  The  interests  of  the  charity 
were  ably  advocated  by  the  Chairman  and 
other  speakers,  and  a  handsome  sum  was 
subscribed  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
The  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant 
charity  schools  established  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  situated  in  Canuon-street-road, 
St.  George's-in-the-East ;  the  number  of 
children  enjoying  its  advantages  is  100 
boys  and  40  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  in- 
structed, and  attend  public  worship  twice 
every  Sabbath-day,  at  Stepney  New- 
Church.  They  were  introduced'  to  the 
company,  and  their  neat,  clean,  and  healthy 
appearance  was  very  gratifying.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  charity,  upwards 
of  3000  children  have  shared  in  its  benefits. 
The  Report  stated  that  the  number  of 
annual  contributors  had  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished latterly,  by  deaths,  removals,  and 
other  causes,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Committee  had  been  compelled  to  draw 
largely  on  the  funded  stock  of  th^  Instifn- 
tiou.  to  mof>t  it<;  rtirrpnt  --r^'  ■■■,-.-. 


The  clock  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  is  about  to  be  illuminated. 

National  Education. — A  numerous  meet- 
ing of  Schoolmasters  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  ult.,  at  Mr.  Palmer's 
School  Room,  Lower  Chapman  Street, 
Commercial  Road,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation Mr.  Hume's  notice  of  bringing  a  Bill 
into  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  every  parish  of  the  United  King- 
dom. |They  conceived  that  the  measure 
would  only  be  another  plan  of  imposing  an 
additional  tax  upon  the  people;  that  it 
would  cause  the  overthrow  of  Charity 
Schools,  and  deprive  the  really  necessitous 
of  the  educational  advantages  they  now 
enjoyed;  and  that  it  would  destroy  the 
interests  of  the  scholastic  profession,  as  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  would  be  appointed 
masters  but  the  under-graduates  of  our 
Universities.  A  resolution  was  adopted, 
to  the  effect  that  not  merely  schoolmasters, 
but  every  parochial  rate-payer,  should 
oppose  the  measure,  and  act  with  the 
same  spirit  as  the  Dissenters  did  when 
Lord  Brougham  contemplated  a  similar 
Bill,  and  thus  "nip  the  design  in  the 
bud." 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
finding  the  answers  to  their  circulated 
inquiries  come  in  but  slowly,  have,  it  is 
said,  appointed  a  sub-roving  commission, 
composed  of  persons  who  may  be  able 
to  obtain  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  required  information. 

A  new  Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's-in- 
.the-Fields  is  at  present  being  erected  in 
Burleigh-street,  Strand. 

Temperance  Societies — On  Friday,  7th 
instant,  a  Meeting  *of  the  Globe-fields 
Temperance  Society  was  held  in  Globe- 
lane  Chapel,  Mr.  Cauch  in  the  chair.  A 
labourer  on  the  river  addressed  the  Meet- 
ing in  a  simple  but  effective  manner  on 
the  advantages  of  temperance,  and  stated 
that  after  long  fatigue  and  being  exposed 
to  wet  and  cold,  he  had  found  by  experi- 
ence that  ardent  spirits  were  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial,  and  tliat  since  he  had  dis- 
continued their  use  he  had  been  better 
able  to  perform  his  labour,  and  with  much 
more  comfort  to  himself.  Messrs.  Clutter, 
Harriet,  and  M'CulIoch  addressed  the 
Meeting  at  some  length  on  the  advantages 
of  temperance.  A  person  also  addressed 
the  Meeting  in  opposition  to  its  object, 
and  was  patiently  listened  to;  but,  despite 
of  his  eloquence,  several  new  members 
were  enrolled.  The  number  of  members 
belonging  to  this  Association,  which  is 
very  young,  is  fifty.  The  number  of 
Temperance  Societies  now  existing  in 
England  is  181,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, as  far  as  has  beon  ascertained  at 
present,  is  31,600.  Returns  of  all  have 
not  been  received  by  the  Parent  Society. 

Important  to  Friendly  Societies. — Since 
thp  passing  of  tlio   Friendly  Societies  Act 
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of  Parliament,  Mr.  J.  T.  Pratt,  vrho  is  the 
appointed  barrister  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
into  operation,  and  without  whose  concur- 
rence societies  cannot  have  their  rules 
enrolled,  has  introduced  a  clause  into  all 
their  rules,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the 
money  belonging  to  a  member  at  his  death, 
by  which  clause  members  ai-e  restricted 
to  will  such  money  to  no  other  person  but 
a  relation. 

Touer  Hamlets. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
©lectors  of  this  Borough  on  the  19th  inst., 
Colonel  S.  Stanhope  presented  himself  as 
one  of  the  candidates.  The  Meeting  was 
addressed  by  Messrs.  Gough,  Smalfield, 
Cooper,  and  Holme.  The  character  of  the 
Meeting  may  be  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  contained  in  Colonel  Stan- 
hope's speech  : — He  would  appropriate 
tithes  to  their  original  and  fair  purposes— 
oue-third  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  one- 
third  to  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
one-third  to  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  He  calculated  the  Church  pro- 
perty at  5,000,000/.  ;  1,(X)0,000/.  or  a  little 
over  would  be  enough  for  the  support  of 
the  working  clergy,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Scotch  Churcli,  (allowing  300/.  a-year 
to  each,)  the  other  4,OOO,00OZ.  he  would 
give  to  the  State. 

New  Episcopal  Chapel,  St.  George's, 
Soutfncark — Ihe  parish  of  St.  George, 
Southwark,  with  a  population  of  40,000, 
though  abounding  in  charitable  institutions, 
has  hitherto  been  without  any  chapel  of 
ease ;  one  has,  however,  been  recently 
Ktted  up  in  a  neat  and  simple  style,  to 
which  the  Kight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  licensed  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Barber,  A.M.,  as  Minister. 

NORFOLK. 

The  Misses  Clough,  of  Norwich,  have 
purchased  eighteen  acres  of  land  near  the 
village  of  Feltwell,  which  they  intend  to 
allot  to  industrious  labourers,  in  roods  to 
each. 

On  the  4th  instant,  (being  the  day  of 
his  marriage,)  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sewell 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  and  valu- 
able silver  salver,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  following  inscription  : — "  To  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Sewell,  A.M.,  Curate  of  the 
parish  of  Redenhall,  with  Harleston  and 
Hamlet  of  Wortwell,  Norfolk  ;  this  salver 
is  presented  by  a  few  of  his  parishioners 
and  friends  in  token  of  their  estimation  of 
his  merits.  Sept.  4th,  a. d.  1832."  This 
most  gratifying  testimony  of  regard  was 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  small  service 
for  administering  the  sacrament  in  private 
houses. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford. — On  Saturday,  l5th  inst.,  a  very 
handsome  silver  salver  was  presented  to 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys,  M.A.,  Yellow 
of  Brasennose  College,  and  curate  of  St. 
Ebbe's,  by  his  parishioners,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  and  esteem.     Although 


his  acquaintance  with  the  parish  is  only 
of  nine  months'  standing,  yet  his  inces- 
sant exertions  for  its  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  have  gained  him  the  respect 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  The  inscription  on 
the  salver  is  as  follows: — "  A  tribute  of 
respect  from  the  principal  parishioners  of 
St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford,  to  their  IMinister,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys  ;  1832." 

A  clergyman  lately  applied  for  the 
opinion  of  a  Bench  of  ^Magistrates  as  to 
his  liability  to  pay  the  toll  at  a  turnpike 
through  which  he  has  to  pass  each  Sunday 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  church,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  Bench 
inquired  whether  there  was  any  house 
attached  to  tlie  living  adapted  for  his  re- 
sidence. The  Rev.  Gentleman  replied  in 
the  negative,  and  he  was  then  informed 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  exemption 
from  toll  when  on  his  way  to  the  discharge 
of  his  clerical  duties. — Oxford  Journal. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
The   Commissioners    for    building  new 
Churches  have  made  a   grant  in  aid   of 
building  a  Chapel  at  Oldbury,  in  the  parish 
of  Hales  Owen,  Salop. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Wells. — A  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society  was  held  here  on  the 
12th  inst.,  Henry  Brookes,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  attended 
as  a  deputation  from  the  Parent  Society. 
Of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  present — the  A'enerable  Archdeacon 
of  Wells  ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  East,  Irving, 
Kempthorne,  Seaton,  Stephenson,  and 
Tholston  ;  and  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Cherry,  Groser,  Kirwan,  and 
Wheeler.  Several  new  annual  subscribers 
were  added  to  the  list,  and  a  liberal  col- 
lection in  aid  of  the  funds  was  made  at  the 
door.  A  communication  was  made  to  the 
meeting  of  the  resignation,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Serrell,  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Central 
Department,  in  consequence  of  his  retire- 
ment to  a  distant  county,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  the  living  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Wells, 
of  which  he  has  had  the  ministerial  charge 
for  upwards  of  thirty  year.-?.  The  Rev. 
John  East,  Rector  of  Croscombe,  was 
elected  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Central  De- 
partment, which  comprises  Wells,  Shepton 
Mallet,  and  Glastonbury,  with  the  adjacent 
parishes  and  hamlets. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. — In  con- 
sequence of  a  requisition,  signed  by 
the  principal  tradesmen  and  iidiabitants 
of  Wells,  the  Mayor,  J.  NichoUs,  Esq., 
summoned  a  public  meeting  a  i'ew  days 
since,  for  the  preparation  of  addresses 
of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  for  his  uniform 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests, 
conveniences,  and  comforts  of  that  place 
during  the  whole  of  his  episcopate  ;  par- 
ticularly for  that  instance  of  his  public 
spirit  and  liberality  in  accommodating  the 
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Judges  at  tlie  Palace  during  the  late 
assizes,  a  voluntary  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness, by  which  the  assizes  were  continued 
at  Weils,  instead  of  being  transferred  to 
Taunton,  and  upwards  of  3000/.  thrown 
into  its  money  circulation.  On  Thursday, 
13th  inst.,  an  address,  powerfully  expres- 
sive of  their  grateful  thanks  and  sense  of 
the  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  town 
on  all  occasions  shewn  by  his  Lordship, 
was  presented  to  the  Bishop  at  the  Palace, 
in  proper  civic  form,  by  the  Mayor,  Cor- 
poration, &c.  &c.  His  Lordship  attained 
his  72nd  year  on  Wednesday,  12th  inst. 

Bridgewater A  meeting  was  held  in  the 

Town  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Mendicity 
Society.  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  J. 
Kuscombe  Poole,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair ;  when  it  was  determined  that  such 
a  Society  should  be  established,  and  a 
Committee  appointed  to  carry  the  inten- 
tions of  the  meeting  into  effect. 

A  paragraph,  announcing  that  resistance 
to  tithe  had  commenced  in  Somersetshire, 
at  the  village  of  Stanton  Drew,  went  the 
rounds  of  the  London  Press,  some  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  since ;  it  was  then  copied 
into  the  country  papers,  and,  having  travel- 
led the  three  kingdoms,  it  re-appeared 
before  the  London  public,  in  the  columns 
of  an  Evening  paper,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
We  are  requested,  if  possible,  to  stop  its 
career.  Resistance  to  tithe  has  not  com- 
menced in  Somersetshire.  A  seizure,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sale  for  the  tithe  of  a  Quaker, 
has,  indeed,  occurred  at  Stanton  Drew  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  mode 
of  payment  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Such  things,  we  believe,  have  occurred 
yearly  ever  since  the  days  of  George  Fox. 
^—Herald. 

The  re-opening  of  Ashcott  Church. — This 
church,  which  has  undergone  a  very  ex- 
tensive renovation  and  enlargement,  has 
lately  (as  must  have  been  seen  by  our 
readers)  been  re-opened.  These  additions 
and  improvements  have  taken  place  under 
the  direction  of  our  highly-gifted  towns- 
man, J.  B.  Beard,  Esq.,  and  the  church  is 
now  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  architectural  skill  in  the  county ;  the 
new  parts  having  entirely  preserved  the 
style  of  the  old  building  ;  and  that  difficult 
problem  having  been  fully  attained — a 
great  reverberation  of  sound  without  an 
echo.  The  principal  part  of  the  additions 
are,  a  north  aisle  and  gallery,  to  which  there 
is  an  easy  access  by  a  commodious  stone 
staircase  ;  a  singing  gallery  at  the  western 
end ;  the  old  belfry  thrown  into  the 
church,  and  made  into  seats  for  the  Sunday 
school  children,  and  a  roof  over  both  the 
body  of  the  church  and  the  chancel, 
through  which  a  thorough  ventilation  has 
been  eftected  ;  new  seating,  iron  windows, 
new  pulpit,  &c.  have  also  been  made,  and 
a  subscription  set  on  foot  to  erect  an 
organ.    The  whole  strength  of  the  Wells 


choir,  and  the  best  singers  from  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  &c.  were  in  attendance, 
and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  was  set  apart  by 
ministers  of  the  different  denominations 
in  the  parish  of  Walsall,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  Majesty  to  stay  the  dreadful  pesti- 
lence prevailing  in  this  country.  The 
places  of  worship  were  crowded,  and  col- 
lections made  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  needy  and  suffering  poor  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  115/. 

Stafford  Church  Missionary  Association. — 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  here  on  Tuesday,  4th  inst.  The 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  took  the  Chair. 
He  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  appropri- 
ate speech,  prayer  having  been  previously 
offered  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Coldwell, 
M.A.,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
who  stated  that  there  was  an  increase 
upon  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Rev.  R.  Anlezark,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Bridgman,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Hodson,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cornwall, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodrooffe,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Parent  Society,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stein- 
kopff,  successively  addressed  the  meeting  ; 
after  which  a  collection  was  made,  amount- 
ing to  29/.  10s.  6d.  The  sum  collected 
after  a  sermon  for  the  same  object  the 
previous  Sunday,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Coldwell,  amounted  to  upwards  of  24Z — 
From  a  calculation  which  may  be  relied 
on,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  l.'SO,000 
missionaries  might  be  supported  by  the 
sum  expended  annually  in  the  consump- 
tion of  British  spirits.  This  statement 
received  the  sanction  of  a  clergyman  who 
spoke  at  the  above  meeting,  and  who  had 
been  formerly  one  of  the  Society's  mis- 
sionaries in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Oakamoor  Chapel. — This  chapel,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Cheadle,  Staffordshire, 
was  opened  for  Divine  worship  on  Sunday, 
the  19th  ult.  The  day  upon  the  whole 
being  fine,  great  numbers  came  from  all 
tlie  surrounding  villages  to  be  present  on 
an  occasion  so  solemn,  and  so  replete  with 
interest.  The  chapel  was  consequently 
crowded  to  excess.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cotterell,  the  appointed  minister,  read 
prayers,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Pritchett.  rector 
of  Cheadle,  preached  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon from  1  Kings  viii.  38—40  ;  after 
which  a  collection  was  made,  amounting 
to  11 /.7s.  10(/.  On  the  preceding  Monday, 
when  the  chapel  was  consecrated,  the 
collection  amounted  to  i^6l.  6s.  7\{yd.,  in- 
cluding iiO/.  from  Mr.  Watts  liussell,  and 
20/.  from  Mr.  Edward  BuUer,  thus  mak- 
ing in  all  97/.  14s.  hy^d.  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  building.  With  the 
exception   of   a   grant  of  300/.   from   the 
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Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Building  of  Churches,  this  chapel  has 
been  altogether  built  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  a  benevolent  and  Christian 
public.  The  first  stone  was  publicly  laid 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  1831  ;  so  that 
the  entire  edifice  has  been  completed 
within  twelve  months.  The  chapel  con- 
tains sittings  for  470  persons,  304  of  which 
are  free.  A  religious  circulating  library, 
consisting  of  nearly  200  volumes,  hand- 
somely bound,  has  lately  been  presented 
to  the  Sunday-school  in  connexion  with 
this  chapel,  by  Thomas  Blayds,  Esq., 
Leeds,  together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Prayer- 
books. 

SUFFOLK. 

The  21st  Anniversary  of  the  East  Suf- 
folk Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  held  at 
the  Shire  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Friday,  7th 
instant  ;  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Woodbridge  Branch  Bible  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  6th  instant, 
at  the  Sessions  Hall ;  Colonel  White  in 
the  chair.  The  Report  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  O.  S.  Reynolds.  The  Meeting  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Parent  Society,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  his  usual  impres- 
sive manner,  with  some  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  of  the  many  inestimable  bles- 
sings resulting  from  the  operations  of 
that  mighty  institution.  The  Rev.  Gentle- 
man was  supported  by  the  company  of 
Clergymen,  Dissenting  Ministers,  and 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
the  Bench. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Pakefield, 
together  with  some  friends  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  have  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Francis  Cunningham, 
the  Rector  of  that  parish,  a  beautiful  Time 
Piece,  as  expressive  of  their  grateful  and 
affectionate  esteem  for  him,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  leaving  Pakefield,  to  enter 
upon  the  more  extended  sphere  of  use- 
fulness to  which  he  has  been  called,  as 
incumbent  of  Lowestoft.  A  deputation 
waited  upon  the  Reverend  Gentleman  at 
the  Vicarage  house  in  the  latter  place,  and 
very  feelingly  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  his  laborious  and  disin- 
terested efforts  among  them  as  their  pastor 
and  friend  ;  and  expressed  at  the  same 
time  an  earnest  hope  that  his  valuable  life 
might  be  prolonged  many  years,  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  people  among  whom  he  is 
now  called  to  labour. 

Sunday,  the  2nd  instant,  a  sermon  was 
preached  at  Southwold  church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday  School,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Uhthof!';  after  which  a  collection 


was  made  in  aid  of  the  fund,  amounting  to 
8/.  9s.  4d. 

Lowestoft  Chapel. — On  Monday,  August 
6th,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Chapel^ 
Lowestoft,  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  and  visi- 
tors. The  committee,  the  architect,  and 
the  contractor,  met  at  the  Vicarage,  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  ground. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  children  (the  Sun- 
day School  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church)  had  also  been  brought  together. 
After  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  the  Vicar  laid  the  first  stone,  in 
which  were  deposited  a  piece  of  money  of 
the  coinage  of  William  the  Fourth,  and  a 
plate  engraven  as  follows: — "Lowestoft; 
the  first  stone  of  this  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  erected  by  subscriptions 
and  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  aid 
of  the  incorporated  Society  for  Building 
and  Enlarging  Churches,  was  laid  on  the 
5th  day  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  1832,  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cunningham,  M.A.,  Vicar:  John  Brown, 
Architect."  After  this,  the  Vicar  oflered 
up  a  prayer  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  whole  assembly  sang  the  hundredth 
psalm.  The  beautiful  situation  of  this 
chapel,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  its 
chaste  and  simple  architecture,  (in  the 
style  of  the  Temple  Church,  London,)  will 
make  it  an  object  of  the  highest  ornament; 
and  its  capacity  to  hold  1,235  persons,  of 
whom  930  will  be  accommodated  with  free 
sittings,  will  render  it  a  means  of  the 
greatest  usefulness.  We  regret  to  have 
heard,  that  although  the  incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Building  and  Enlarging  Churches 
has  promised  600/.  for  its  erection,  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  required  for  its  comple- 
tion, to  be  raised  from  the  donations  of  the 
charitably  disposed. 

SUSSEX. 
Bognor — The  Charity  Bazaar  held  at 
this  place,  for  the  sale  of  fancy  work, 
manufactured  by  charitable  Ladies,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Infant  School  and 
Clothing  Charity,  realized  130/. 

Brightott. — Sunday,  the  26th  ult.,  sermons 
were  preached  at  the  various  places  of 
worship  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  aid  of  the  Lewes  Deanery 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  following  col- 
lections were  made. — 

Chapel  Royal  .  .  ^15  5  6 
St.  Margaret's  .  .  11  5  10 
Parish  Church      .     .         14    0    4 

Trinity 30    9    2 

St.  Andrew's  ...  18  3  6 
St.  Mary's  .  ...  31  10  11 
St.  James's  ...  12  0  O 
St.  George's  ...  47  3 "  8 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  Taylor  has  resigned 
the  Curacy  of  Saint  Margaret's  Chapel  in. 
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Cannon  Place.  The  duties  will  henc ^fdrth 
be  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roper,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  who 
lias  been  installed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  upon  occasion  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Calhoun  retiring  from  the  Curacy 
of  Ferring,  near  Littlehampton,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  newly  appointed  Vicar 
coming  to  reside,  the  principal  inhabitants 
presented  him  with  a  costly  tea  service  of 
silver,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  approval  of 
his  discharge  of  the  ministerial  duties 
during  the  twelve  years  he  had  been  their 
Curate.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to 
record  such  instances  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween a  Minister  and  his  flock ;  they 
reflect  equal  credit  on  both  parties,  and 
afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  its  priesthood  are  not 
so  lightly  esteemed  as  some  demagogues 
would  have  us  believe.  We  learn  that  the 
above  reverend  gentleman  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Goring, 
which  Dr.  S.  Penfold  relinquishes  upon 
his  appointment  to  a  more  important 
charge  in  Staflfordshire. 

WAR\YICKSHrRE. 

Leamington. — St.  Nicholas.- — Two  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  this  church,  on 
Sunday,  26th  ult.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sunday  School  established  for  the  education 
6f  boys  in  that  parish,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  Commencing,  upon  similar  principles,  a 
School  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  The  ser- 
mon in  the  morning  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Twisleton,  A.M.,  Kector  of 
Ashnw,  who  selected  his  text  from  2nd  ch. 
1st  Tim.4thver.  The  collection  amounted 
to  2.5/.  In  the  evening,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wylde,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Claverdon, 
from  the  18th  Matthew,  5th  and  6th  verses. 
The  collection  amounted  to  16/.  lOs.  4d. 
A  selection  of  sacred  music  was  performed 
during  the  service,  in  aid  of  the  charity; 
and  the  total  sum  collected  was  41/. 
lOs.  Ad. 

A  very  useful  institution  has  been 
established  at  Southam,  in  Warwickshire, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Southam  Cholera 
Assurance  Society,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  form  a  fund  for  maintenance  in  sick- 
ness, for  funeral  expenses,  and  for  a 
gratuity  to  widows,  widowers,  and  children 
who  may  be  deprived  of  parents  by  the 
cholera.  A  large  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Southam  was  held  on  the  20th 
instant,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C  Rathurst  in 
the  chair,  when  regulations  to  the  follow- 
ing eff"ect  were  agreed  to: — Any  head  of 
a  family  subscribing  from  Sd.  to  ;m.  weekly 
will  be  allowed  twelve  times  the  amount 
of  his  subscription  daily  when  any  of  his 
family  are  attacked  wjth  cholera,  to  the 
time  of  recovery  or  death.  Any  person 
subscribing  from  'Ad.  to  1«.  weekly,  to  be 
allowed  M.  in  case  of  death  of  a  parent. 
For  a  servant  or  child  of  a  subscriber  who 


shall  die  of  cholera,  2/.  shall  be  allowed. 
The  subscriptions  to  be  continued  until 
the  cholera  has  ceased  for  twenty  miles 
round  Southam ;  and  when  no  further 
cause  for  apprehension  exists  of  the 
disease  breaking  out  in  Southam,  each 
subscriber  is  to  receive  back  his  sub- 
scription. 

The  Address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  in- 
creasing desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  agreed 
upon  at  the  late  Visitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  has  received 
the  signatures  of  468  parochial  clergymen. 

On  Sunday,  26th  ult.,  a  discourse  was 
delivered  in  Banbury  church,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Blunt,  INI. A.,  and  a  collection  of 
12/.  I3s.  7d.  made  on  the  occasion,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Banbury  National  School. 
H.  J.  Pye,  Esq.,  of  Chalcomb  Priory,  sent 
a  donation  of  5/.  in  behalf  of  that  excellent 
charity. 

Birmingham  Bible  Society.  —  At  the 
26th  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  Dee's  Royal  Hotel,  on  August 
22nd,  (the  High  Bailiff  in  the  chair,)  the 
Report  was  read,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Auxiliary  for  last  year  amounted  to  427/.  8s. 
The  books  issued  from  the  Depository 
are  as  follows — Bibles,  468  ;  Testaments, 
645 :  total,  1113  books  issued  from  the 
Auxiliary  within  the  last  year. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Sunday  Hiring. — We  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  the  farmers  have  in  many  places  seen 
the  impropriety  of  this  demoralizing  prac- 
tice. The  people  of  Burton-in-Kendal 
and  the  surrounding  district  have  signified 
their  intention  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
hiring  there  on  a  Sunday,  but  that  the 
farmers  will  meet  the  reapers  at  the  mar- 
ket-cross, in  Burton,  early  on  a  Monday 
morning  during  harvest — Westmoreland 
Gazette. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Ignorance  and  Crime. — It  appears,  from 
the  memoranda  kept  by  the  Chaplain,  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  165  rioters  com- 
mitted to  the  old  and  new  prisons  in  this 
town,  in  November,  1830,  could  not  even 
read  ! — Devizes  Gazette. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  anxious  that 
bis  clergy  should  immediately  substitute 
biers  for  the  counbon,  but  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  carrying  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
upon  men's  shoulders.  General  observa- 
tion seems  to  have  established  the  fact, 
that  cholera,  and  otheK  epidemics,  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  communicated  by 
effluvia  from  the  dead,  as  from  the  living. 
The  Rev,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Salisbury,  has  con- 
trived a  bier,  which  is  so  constructed  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  again  touching 
the  coftin  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
machine. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Salisbury  Infir- 
mary was  commemorated  on  Thursday,  SOtli 
inst.      Tlie  sermon  was  pre;iclied,  at  the 
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Catliednil,  by  the  Rev.  Arundell  Boiiverie  : 
and  the  plates  were  held  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Pusey  and  Miss  C  P.  Eyre  ;  the  former 
supported  by  Lord  James  Fitzroy ;  the 
latter,  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Bouverie. 
The  collection  amounted  to  64/.  18s.  It 
appeared  from  the  report  that  a  gratifying 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  Last  year  the  Treasurer 
was  in  advance  to  it  616/.  ;  this  year  he 
has  a  balance  in  hand  of  1120/.  7s.  Id. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Worcestershire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. — 
The  20th  anniversary  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  19th  instant,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester ;  R.  Spooner,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  John  Davies  read  the 
Report,  from  which  we  learn  that  during 
the  past  year  the  receipts  of  the  Worcester 
Auxiliary  have  been  much  larger  than  in 
any  preceding  year— amounting  to  9121. 
16s.  9c/.,  including  570Z.  18s.  3d.  remitted 
by  the  various  Associations  for  books,  and 
181Z.  7s.  6f/.  free  contributions.  The  issues 
from  the  depository  have  been  large  in 
proportion— 1333  Bibles,  and  823  Testa- 
ments. A  collection  was  made,  which 
amounted  to  20/.  9s.  6d. ,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  61  2s.  6d.  was  received  after  the 
evening  meeting. 

At  the  Worcester  County  Petty  Ses- 
sions, Tuesday,  July  10,  a  respectable  far- 
mer from  Powick  appeared  with  two  of 
his  husbandry  servants,  against  whom  he 
charged  disobedience  of  his  orders  in  not 
attending  their  church  on  Sunday  last,  as 
he  had  directed,  as  well  as  absenting  them- 
selves from  his  house  for  the  day  without 
his  permission,  whereby  his  teams  were 
not  watered,  nor  the  cows  milked,  and  the 
stock  generally  neglected,  and  left  to  tres- 
pass on  the  grounds  of  his  neighbours. 
The  defendants  had  nothing  to  say  in  de- 
nial of  the  charge.  They  were  then  ad- 
monished by  the  Magistrates  on  the  sin 
of  Sabbath  breaking,  which  they  observed 
rarely  failed  to  lead  to  offences  of  the 
most  serious  character.  Of  this  they  had 
too  convincing  a  proof  from  the  lips  of  the 
unhappy  men  whose  crimes  had  brought 
down  upon  them  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  on  whom,  in  their  magisterial  ca- 
pacity, they  had  occasion  to  attend.  It 
was  almost  invariably  admitted  by  persons 
in  this  dreadful  situation  that  their  career 
of  crime  first  commenced  by  neglecting 
the  duties  of  the  Sunday,— passing  the 
time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  their  God  in  idleness  and 
abandoned  company,  by  which  their  mo- 
rals became  contaminated,  and  their 
health  and  characters  irretrievably  ruined. 
It  appeared  that  one  of  the  men  had  gone 
to  Bronsford  Wake,  which  led  a  magistrate 
to  remark,  with  too  much  truth,  that  these 
village  festivals,  which  were  originally 
dedicated  to  religious  services,  had  now 
detfenerated  into  scenes  of  dissoluteness 


and  profligacy.  The  defendants  were  con- 
victed in  the  penalty  of  five  shillings  each 
and  two  shillings  expenses,  (which  the 
master  was  ordered  to  deduct  from  their 
wages,)  and  they  were  warned  that  if  they 
ever  offended  in  the  like  respect  again, 
they  would  be  punished  in  a  very  different 
and  much  more  severe  a  manner.  Before 
the  complainant  left  the  office,  ti)e  magis- 
trates highly  applauded  his  conduct  iu 
requiring  his  servants  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  lamented  that  more 
strictness  was  not  generally  observed  in 
this  respect.  It  was  mentioned  by  a  ma- 
gistrate, as  a  plan  followed  by  a  farmer  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  as  an  example 
worth  copying,  that  those  of  his  in-door 
servants  who  did  not  attend  their  church 
or  some  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday 
had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  their  dinner. 

YORKSHIRE. 

York  Cathedral — On  Sunday,  the  9th 
instant,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  this  province  delivered  a  very  solemn 
and  impressive  discourse  in  York  Minster, 
before  the  Judges,  the  High  Sheriff,  the 
Corporate  Body,  and  a  crowded  and  highly 
respectable  congregation.  The  text  chosen 
for  the  occasion  was  John  ix.  4, — "  Ihe 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 
In  the  introduction  his  Grace  made  a  very 
feeling  allusion  to  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  that  noble  structure  since  the 
period  when  he  last  addressed  a  congrega- 
tion from  that  place,  and  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  those,  both  of  the  Chur«h  and 
of  other  Christian  communions,  who  had 
so  benevolently  come  forward  so  soon  to 
accomplish  its  restoration.  The  discourse 
contained  some  earnest  and  affectionate 
appeals  to  those  who  were  in  the  morning 
of  life,  in  the  meridian  of  manhood,  and 
in  the  evening  of  old  age,  each  to  work  in 
the  cause  of  religion  while  it  was  day,  as 
to    all   of   them   the   night  was   speedily 

approaching  when  no  man  can  work 

York  Courant. 

St.  Olave's  Church,  Mary  gate,  York. — 
A  gallery  which  will  accommodate  2G0 
persons  has  just  been  completed  in  this 
church.  The  expense  has  been  almost 
wholly  defrayed  by  the  private  subscrip- 
tion of  the  parishioners,  with  whom  the 
minister,  the  Rev.  George  Hodgson,  is 
most  deservedly  popular.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  hearing  that  the  subscription 
had  fallen  short  of  the  expense,  very  hand- 
somely forwarded  10/.  to  the  church- 
wardens. 

Confirmation  <Sfc.  at  Richmond.  —  The 
Bishop  of  Chester  preached  a  sermon  here, 
on  Sunday  the  16th  inst.,  on  belialf  of  the 
National  School,  to  an  immense  audi- 
tory ;  the  text  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion was  Luke  xv.  31 — "Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." — 
After  the  sermon,  the  inhabitants  of  Rich- 
mond, with  their  characteristic  liberality 
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to    charitable    institutions,    munificently 

subscribed  20Z.  Ss.  7d On  the  Monday, 

his  Lordship  held  a  confirmation,  at  \\hich 
484  children  were  confirmed.  He  after- 
wards held  a  visitation  of  the  clergy. 

There  are  no  less  than  600  souls  receiving 
public  instruction  at  the  schools  at  Rich- 
mond—population under  4000. 

Darlington  Bible  Society — On  Friday 
14th  instant,  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Darlington  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
in  Darlington.  Jonathan  Backhouse,  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Amongst  the 
speakers  on  the  occasion  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Piper,  Marriner,  Barlow,  and 
Smith. 

Wednesday,  29th  ult,  was  observed  in  this 
town  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  The 
shops,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were 
closed,  labour  was  suspended  in  most  of 
the  manufactories,  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels were  crowded  by  attentive  congrega- 
tions, and  as  much  decorum  was  evinced 
as  usually  prevails  on  the  Sabbath. — 
Sheffield  Courant. 

Spade  Husbandry . — The  Rev.  T.  and  J. 
Monson,  of  Bedale,  have  apportioned  off 
a  quantity  of  land,  which  they  let  to  the 
poor  of  Bedale  and  Aiskew,  in  portions  of 
not  less  than  a  quarter,  nor  more  than  half 
an  acre,  at  the  rate  of  40s.  per  acre,  the 
rent  to  be  paid  yearly.  Fifty-two  families 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  arrange- 
ment. The  land  has  been  very  productive, 
having  yielded  this  year  between  sixty 
and  seventy  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  a  spirit 
■of  emulation  is  judiciously  kept  up  among 
the  cultivators,  by  Messrs.  Monson  giving 
an  award  of  seed  to  those  who  have  shewn 
the  most  superior  management. — York 
Courant. 

The  Infidels,  Unionists,  and  some  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Wakefield,  having  refused 
any  rate  for  the  sustentation  of  the  church, 
the  churchwardens  have  discontinued  the 
ringing  and  chiming  of  the  bells  and 
stopped  the  clock.  The  evening  lectures 
are  also  given  up  for  the  present. 

Charity  Sermon — On  Sunday  afternoon, 
2nd  inst.,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  St, 
George's  Church,  Little  Bolton,  by  the 
Rev.W.  Thistlethwaite,  A.M.,  after  which 
a  collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  that  place  of  wor- 
ship and  All  Saints'  Chapel,  which 
amounted  to  104/.,  and  which  has  since 
been  augmented  to  1201.  by  private  dona- 
tions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rippon,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  earnest  wish  of  their  clergy, 
kept  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst,  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation  before  Almighty 
(Jod,  as  well  as  in  tliankful  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  goodness,  in  having'  hitherto 
preserved  that  town  and  neighbourhood 
from  that  desolating  scourge — the  cholera 
morbus.    The  churches  and  chapels  were 


all  opened  for  divine  service,  and  the  day 
was  observed  with  a  solemnity  befitting 
the  interesting  and  religious  occasion. — 
Leeds  Intelligencer. 

Leeds. — 'Ihe  West  Riding  Charitable 
Society  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
clergy  of  this  Archdeaconry  and  their 
widows  and  orphans  distributed  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  the  sum  of  7951. 
among  38  different  families  many  of  whom 
would  be  utterly  destitute  but  for  the 
assistance  afibrded  by  this  excellent  in- 
stitution. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull. — Three  more 
beautiful  figures,  intended  for  the  east 
window,  have  arrived  from  the  artist,  and 
are  being  put  up. 

WALES. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  has 
given  at  Beaumaris  —  to  the  Ancient  Druids 
23/.,  the  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesea  Dis- 
pensary 50/.,  tiie  Ladies'  Society  of  Beaumaris 
23/.,  the  National  Schools  of  Beaumaris  50/., 
to  aid  in  building  a  school  room  50/.,  likewise 
Slims  of  equal  amount  for  similar  institutions  at 
Bangor  and  Conway.  Her  Royal  Highness 
has  also  contributed  25/.  in  aid  of  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  building  of  Pwlhelli  new  church. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  held  his  visitation 
at  Brecknock  on  the  12th  inst.  ;  the  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar 
of  Talgarth.  His  Lordship  delivered  his  charge 
to  the  clergy,  which  was  considered  by  all  pre- 
sent to  be  a  most  admirable  one,  and  will  he 
published.  On  the  13th  inst.  his  Lordship 
confirmed  340  young  persons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  of 
Hay  have  come  to  the  determination  of  erecting 
a  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice 
(beautifully  situated  by  the  river  Wye),  that 
being  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  much  too 
small  for  the  congregation  attending  it. 

The  annual  meetini^  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Clerical  Charity  within  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Brecknock  was  held  at  Brecknock  on  the  4th 
inst.,  when  a  most  impressive  sermon  was 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  church  by  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Phillips. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  delivered  hi« 
visitation  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  county,  at 
St.  Thomas's  cnurch,  Haverfordwest,  on  Friday 
31st  ult.,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  present. 

Diocese  ofLlandaff. — The  annual  visitation 
of  the  Rev.  and  Worshipful  William  Bruce 
Knight,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  will 
be  held  at  the  places  and  times  following:  — 
Cowbridge,  2nd  Octolwr;  Llandaff,  3th  October; 
Uske,  iOth  Octolier;  Newport,  1 1th  October. 

Opening  of  the  New  Church  at  Abtrsycan. 
— This  elegant  and  substantial  structure,  from 
an  approved  plan  furnished  by  Mr.E.  Haycock, 
architect  of  Shrewsburv,  was  commenced  in 
April,  1831.  The  building,  which  Is  of  the 
gothic  style,  is  seventy-six  feet  long,  by  forty- 
four  feet  wide ,  exclusive  of  the  diaucel  and 
porch ;  there  are  fourteen  large  windows,  one 
of  which,  at  the  altar,  is  of  the  dimensions  of 
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fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  upon  the  entrance 
to  the  church  has  a  beautiful  effect.  There  is 
an  immense  number  of  free  sittings,  and  private 
seats  for  upwards  of  lOCO  persons.  It  will  be 
a  great  convenience  to  the  surrounding  increas- 
ing population,  at  present  exceeding  6000,  and 
^\•no,  before  the  present  erection,  had  at  least 
four  miles  to  go  to  church.  The  whole  expense 
nf  completing  this  laudable  undertaking  is  com- 
])uted  at  about  2000/.  The  committee,  under 
the  Church  Building  Act,  advances  1000/.,  and 
rhe  other  subscriptions  amount  to  about  600/. 
It  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Rev.  D. 
Jones  reading  the  prayers  and  the  Eev.D.Rees 
preaching  the  sermon. 

Swansea. — A.  T.  J.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  of 
Monachty,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  has 
given  £0/.  per  annum  to  the  Curate  of  Hen- 
senyw,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  English 
lecture  preached  at  Aberayron,  on  Sunday 
evenings.  This  kind  and  munificent  act  of 
Mr.  G.  deserves  great  commendation,  for  he 


has  by  this  means  enabled  many  English  families 
and  commercial  men  staying  at  the  above  place 
to  hear  Divine  Service  in  a  language  they  can 
understand. 


IRELAND. 

We  announce  with  much  pleasure  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Armagh.  This  gentleman  has  been  detained 
in  London  (  from  his  family  and  parochial  duties) 
for  the  last  eight  months,  by  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  exertion  in  his  power,  the  welfare 
of  the  Established  Church.  His  return  to 
Aughnacloy  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  manifested  by  the  lighting 
of  bonfires,  &c.,  with  many  hearty  cheers  for 
Archdeacon  Stopford  and  his  family.  Such  a 
welcome  given  at  the  present  time,  to  a  clergy- 
man of  our  Establishment,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
afi'ord  satisfaction  to  our  numerous  readers. — 
Dublin  Evening  Mail. 
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Sweden. — The  whole  Catholic  population 
does  not  exceed  300 !  Their  priest  is  a 
recluse,  aged  foreigner  ;  and  their  place  of 
worship  a  damp,  time-worn,  and  deserted 
apartment  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Stock- 
holm. They  are  all  of  the  poorer  class  ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  fishermen. 
Their  venerable  pastor  is  of  French  ex- 
traction;  in  younger  days,  he  forsook  his 
country  rather  than  abandon  his  faith, 
found  his  way  into  this  remote  quarter, 
and,  for  the  last  thirty  yeais,  has  tended 
his  scanty  flock  with  exemplary  devotion 
to  their  spiritual  interests.  Such  is  the 
Abbe  Gridaine,  or  rather,  as  he  is  entitled, 
the  apostolical  vicar  of  the  Romish  church 
in  Sweden. 

Reform  in  the  lioman  Catholic  Church. 

Three  young  Catholic  priests,  who  have 
cures  of  souls  in  the  "  Westerwald,"  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves,  have  already  intro- 
duced the  performance  of  the  service  in 
German  instead  of  Latin,  of  their  own  free 
motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  almost 
entirely  abolished  the  use  of  holy  water, 
the  mummeries  practised  on  Annunciation 
Eve  and  Ash  Wednesday,  and  oral  con- 
fession. At  Easter  last,  the  rites  observed 
were  similar  to  the  Protestant,  and  con- 
sisted of  psalms  and  hymns)  in  which  the 
congregation  joined),  a  sermon,  general 
protestations  of  repentance,  and  public 
confession.  When  these  were  over,  the 
priest  intimated  that  if  any  one  of  his 
flock  might  have  a  secret  offence  which 
laid  heavily  upon  his  conscience,  he  might 
go  into  the  confessional  ;  hut  there  was 
not  a  single  individual  who  found  his  wav 
into  it. 

Vol.  II.— Oc^.  1832. 


Mechanics'  Sunday  Schools — The  first 
school  of  this  description  in  the  Wurtem- 
berg  dominions  was  opened  at  Stutgart  in 
the  year  1825,  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices 
and  young  men  of  limited  means.  Every 
Sunday  they  receive  three  hours'  instruc- 
tion, which  is  divided  into  seven  branches. 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanics,  Drawing,  and  Model- 
ling. Upwards  of  three  hundred  young 
men  are,  at  this  moment,  enjoying  the 
advantages  held  out  by  this  institution, 
and  the  example,  to  which  the  government 
themselves  directed  public  attention  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1825,  has  diffused 
itself  so  widely  over  the  kingdom,  that, 
independently  of  its  having  been  followed 
in  nearly  forty  towns,  a  number  of  schools 
on  the  same  plan  have  been  opened  even 
in  remote  villages.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous;  and  the  number  of 
mechanics  and  others  who  profit  by  it 
amounts  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hundred. 

Zurich A  number  of  the  clergy  of  this 

canton  have  begun  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  Zwingli,  the 
Swiss  reformer,  by  founding  a  school  at 
Wildhaus,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which 
they  propose  to  name  the  "  Zwinglianum." 

Catechism  for  Children.  —  The  Society 
of  Ministers  attached  to  the  Genevese 
Church  have  offered  a  premium  for  the 
composition  of  the  best  Infant  Catechism, 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  children  of  ten 
years  of  age,  and  under.  It  is  to  be  of  a 
historical  character,  and  each  historical 
datum  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  series 
of  questions.  The  whole  is  to  be  com^ 
2   F 
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prised  within  the  compass  of  128  pages, 
duodecimo,  and  the  work,  to  which  the 
premium  shall  be  awarded,  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Society.  It  will 
remain  open  for  competition  until  the 
30th  June  next,  and  is  of  the  amount  of 
1000  guldens,  or  about  eighteen  pounds. 
(Geneva,  l5th  Aug.) 

The  Sandwich  Islands.  —  "  The  United 
States'  JNIissionaries  rule  the  unfortunate 
islanders  with  an  arm  of  iron.  Ambition 
and  covetousness  appear  to  have  prompted 
these  dissemblers  to  come  amongst  them. 
Bingham  is  at  this  momennt  the  pope  of 
Oahee ;  he  abandoned  the  shoemaking 
profession  at  New  York,  and  has  availed 
himself  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  gains,  which  his  original  vocation 
denied  to  him.  These  missionaries  are 
owners  of  the  fairest  dwellings  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  lead  the  most 
pleasureable  of  lives.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
foresworn  the  use  of  wine,  as  Mrs.  Bingham 
assured  me  ;  but  not  that  of  American 
beer,  which  costs  more  on  this  spot  than 
wine  in  Germany.  Some  of  this  confra- 
ternity, whose  names  it  would  be  indecent 
to  quote,  have  realized  a  fortune  of  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  thousand  hard 
dollars  by  their  pious  labours  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  ;  whilst  the  wretched 
native  has  scarcely  a  possession  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  and  is  sinking  into  the 
deepest  penury.  No  words  could  describe 
the  tyranny  exercised  here  by  the  worldly 
and  spiritual  kings,  as  the  latter  are  sneer- 
ingly  denominated  by  the  vulgar  in  these 
islands.  Until  I  return  to  Europe,  when 
I  shall  lay  the  details  before  the  public, 
I  will  content  myself  with  remarking, 
that  my  poor  friends  under  this  sky  owe 
all  their  misfortunes  to  the  instrumentality 
of  Europeans,  and  especially,  of  these 
American  Missionaries." — (Extracted  from 
a  private  letter  from  a  Prussian  Gentlemen, 
employed  by  his  Government  on  a  voyage  of 
circumnavigation. ) 

New  York — "The  present  state  of  things 
in  this  city  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
singular.  A  bold  and  eloquent  woman 
(Miss  Wright)  lays  siege  to  the  very 
loundations  of  society — inflames  and  ex- 
cites the  public  mind — declaims  with  ve- 
hemence against  every  thing  religious  and 
orderly,  and  directs  the  whole  of  her 
movements  to  accomplish  the  election  of 
a  ticket  next  fall,  under  the  title  of  the 
*  working-man's  ticket.'  She  avows  that 
her  object  is  a  thorough  and  radical  reform 
and  change  in  every  relation  of  life — even 
the  dearest  and  most  sacred.  Fatlier, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
in  all  their  delicate  and  endearing  relation- 
ships, are  to  be  swept  away  equally  with 
clergymen,  churches,  banks,  parties,  and 
benevolent  societies.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  respectable  families,  by  frequent- 
ing her  lectures,  give  countenance  and 
•currency  to  these  startling  principles  and 


doctrines.  Nearly  the  whole  newspaper 
press  of  the  city  maintain  a  death-like 
silence,  while  the  great  Red  Harlot  of  In- 
fidelity is  madly  and  triumphantly  stalking 
over  the  city,  under  the  mantle  of  '  work- 
ing-men,' and  making  rapid  progress  in  her 
work  of  ruin.  If  a  solitary  newspaper  raise  a 
word  in  favour  of  public  virtue  and  private 
morals,  in  defence  of  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  property  of  the  community,  it  is  de- 
nounced with  open  bitterness  by  some, 
and  secretly  stabbed  at  by  them  who  wish 
to  pass  for  good  citizens.  Miss  Wright 
says  she  leaves  the  city  soon.*  This  is  a 
mere  ruse  to  caliber  followers  around  her. 
The  effect  of  her  lectures  is  already  boasted 
of  by  her  followers.  *  Two  years  ago,' 
say  they,  *  twenty  persons  could  scarcely  be 
found  in  New  York  who  would  openly 
avow  infidelity — now  we  have  twenty  thou- 
sand— Is  not  that  something?'  We  say  it 
is  something — something  that  will  make 
the  whole  city  think. "t—I\^en3  York  In- 
quirer. 

Bible  Society  in  Russia. — The  First 
General  IMeeting  of  the  Protestant  Bible 
Society  of  Russia  was  held  in  the  great 
school,  next  St.  Peter's  church,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  on  the  6th  of  May  last. 
Prince  Lieven  presided  on  the  occasion. 
After  detailing  the  origin  and  successful 
operation  of  similar  societies  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  in  North  America,  he 
concluded  his  address  by  stating  that  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1831,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  finally  sanctioned  the  formation  of 
an  independent  Bible  Society  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  approved 
the  statutes  under  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. Up  to  this  day,  the  Directors  of  this 
Society  have  had  39,495  books  and  a  sum 
of  15,14€  roubles  (about  700/.)  at  their 
disposal  ;  and  they  have  circulated  3,229 
Bibles  and  7,843  New  Testaments,  of 
which  10,654  have  been  sold,  and  418  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  among  indigent  per- 
sons and  prisoners. 

SwHin  River —  We  learn,  by  the  latest 
letters  from  Swan  River,  that  the  natives 
have  been  very  troublesome,  no  less  than 
six  of  the  settlers  having  been  murdered 
by  them,  and  as  many  more  speared.  This 
liad  chiefly  arisen  from  their  having  incau- 
tiously ventured  into  the  mountains  un- 
armed. In  consequence  of  these  massacres, 
tlie  colonists  were  keeping  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  had  determined  to  make  a  severe 
example,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
alarming  practice.  Provisions  continued  ex- 
ceedingly dear  at  Swan  River  and  through- 
out the  new  settlement.  The  four-lb 
loaf  was  2s.  9d.  ;  fresh  meat.  Is.  8d.  per  lb  ; 
salt  meat,  Is.id.  ;  candles.  Is.  6d. ;  butter. 


*  Tliis  was  in  1830. 

+  Persons  who  think  that  everj'  man  may  be 
Ws  own  priest  would  do  well  to  attend  to  this 
appalling;  stateiQent.— Eu. 
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Cs.  '2d.  :  rice,  9d.  ;  and  every  other  article 
in  proportion.  Slop  shoes  were  1/.  5s.  per 
pair.  The  harvest  had  proved  very  feir  : 
'200  acres  of  wheat,  besides  barley  and 
otlier  grain,  had  been  got  in,  and  it  was 
expected  next  year  enough  would  be  pro- 
duced to  support  the  colony,  as  the  farmers 
were  going  on  with  some  spirit.  At  Perth 
a  number  of  new  houses  had  been  erected, 
and  at  Freemantle  they  were  all  built  of 


stone.  A  great  many  settlers  were  re- 
siding at  Guildford,  the  land  being  very 
good  in  that  vicinity.  The  Governor  had 
a  very  pretty  Gothic  house  at  Perth,  and 
some  very  nice  houses  and  gardens  had 
been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Great  complaints  are  made  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  fair  sex,  whose  numbers  are  said 
to  be  very  disproportionate. 
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Rouse's  Beauties  and  Autiquities  of  Sussex,  ll. 

Wilson's  Life  of  Houghton.     12mo.    3s. 

Life  and  Remains  of  R.  White.     18mo.    6s. 

Msyor's  Cabinet  National  Gallery  of  Pictures, 
bv  A.  Cunningham,  2s.  6d. 

"Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  XXXIV. 
6s. 

Gallery  of  Society  of  Painters  in  W^ater  Co- 
lours, No.  IV.     10s, 6d. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Bagdad.  By  A. 
Groves.    5s. 

Examples  of  Family  Scenes.    Svo.    5s. 

Johnson's  Shooter' s  Companion.    Qs. 

Johnson's Sportman's Duty.    Svo.     1/.  lls.6d. 

Clements'  Observations  on  Surgery.    Svo.  8s. 

Valpy's  Classical  Library.  Vol.  XXXIII. 
4s.  6d. 

Waverlev  Portraits,    /s.  6d. 

Major  Rennell's  Investigation  of  the  Ciurrents 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  an  Atlas.    3/.  3s. 

Inglis's  New  Gil  Bias.    8  vols.    Svo.     ll.  is. 

Horace,  Delph,  with  English  Notes,     lis. 

History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas.     Svo.    21s. 

Virgil's  ^neid,  Book  1,  Latin  and  English 
Interlinear.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Condition  of  Anglo-Eastern  Empire  in  1832. 
Svo.  9s. 

Life  and  Character  of  Gerhard  Terslergen,  &c. 
Svo.    5s. 

Hervev's  Illustrations  of  Modern  Sculpture, 
No.  1.    Royal  4to.    6s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  General  Lafayette,  and  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830.    2  vols.  Svo.     ll.  4s. 

Col.  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Vol.  II.,  Svo.    20s. 

Mosaical  and  Universal  Geologies.  By  Hig- 
gins.    -5. 

Christian  Amusements.  By  a  Country  Curate. 
Part  II.    8s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY, 

Bridge  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Sin.    32mo.     1  s. 

Plain  Sermons.  By  a  Country  Clergyman. 
Vol.  II.,  limo.    5s. 

Rev.  C.  Girdlestone's  Twenty  Parochial  Ser- 
mons.   2nd  series,  l2mo.    6s. 

Home's  Sermons.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Maitland's  Noah's  Day.    Svo.    8s. 

Clarke's  Scripture  Promises.    32mo.     ls.6d. 

Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology.  Royal 
l8mo.    4s. 


St.  Mark's  Gospel— Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
Interlinear.  Svo.  5s.  —  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
ditto,    9s.     St.  Luke's  Gospel,  ditto,  gs. 

Rev.  J.  Slade's  Explanation  of  the  Psalms, 
1  2mo.    5s.  boards. 

Rev.  John  Hall's  Expository  Discourses  on 
the  Gospel.    2  vols.,  Svo.     1/.  is.  boards. 

Modern  Divines  of  Geneva.  By  Pons  and 
Cattermole.    2nd  series,  Svo.    10s,  boards. 


IN    THE    PRESS. 

Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lillies,  By  Lord 
and  Lady  Nugent. 

An  Account  of  Suspension  Bridges.  By  C.  S. 
Drewry, 

Christmas  Tales.    By  Mr.  Harrison. 

Oriental  Scenes,  Sketches,  and  Tales.  By 
Emma  Roberts. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing,  by  subr 
scription,  Notitiae  Ludae,  or  Notices  of  South 
Lincolnshire,  with  Engravings. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1833. 

The  Keepsake  for  1833. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  for  1833. 

Lord  Nugent  has  in  the  Press  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Murray,  touching  the  review  of  his  "  Memorials 
of  Hampden"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review. 

The  Emigrant's  Tale  ;  with  other  Poems.  Ey 
James  Bird,  Author  of  "  Framlingham,"  &c. 

Da.  An  AM  Clarke. — We  are  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  had 
written  an  account  of  his  own  Life,  with  the 
design  of  its  being  published  after  his  decease  ; 
and  that  it  will  immediately  be  put  to  press — 
with  a  Continuation  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
by  a  member  of  his  own  Family. 

The  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Rotter- 
dam, To  which  are  sulyoined,  Notices  of  the 
other  British  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
a  Brief  View  of  the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment. By  the  Rev.  William  Steven,  M.A., 
Junior  Minister  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Rot- 
terdam. This  work,  drawn  up  from  original 
and  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  interesting  memorials 
of  oui'  continental  churches  :  and  also  a  chrono- 
logical catalogue  of  all  the  stated  British  minis- 
ters in  Holland,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  time,    l  vol..  Svo,   With  Engravings. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge are  about  to  publish  the  Bible  in  parts,  with 
annotations. 


PRICES     OF     THE     ENGLISU     FUNDS. 
FROM   AUG.   24,    TO   SEPT.   24,    1832. 


Highest.... 
Lowest 

Highest..... 
Lowest 

3  per  ct.  ConuoU. 

Red.  3  per  cent. 

Red.  3>^  per  cent. 

New  3}i  per  ceut. 

4  per  cent.  1828. 

85 

m 

Shut 

Shut 

93i 
911 

Shut 

Long  Abu. 

BankStoek. 

iBdia  Stock. 

Exchequer  BiUs. 

Indim  Bonds. 

Shut 

Shut 

204f 
199| 

18  pm. 
11  pm. 

8  pm. 
3  pm. 

PRICES  OF  CANAL  SHARES,  DOCK  STOCKS,  &c. 
At  the  Office  of  R.  W.  Moore,  5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lotkbury. 


Grand  Junction  Canal  230 

Birmingham  do 244 

Huddersfield  do j  24 

Kennet  and  Avon  do '  25.10 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  do |  470 

Regent's  do !  17 

Trent  and  Mersey  do 668 

Warwick,  Birmingham  do    ....I  243 

Warwick  and  Northampton  do.;  205 

Liverpool  and  Manch.  Railway  i  180 


Di». 


Price. 


12.10 

12 

1 

1.5 

20 
13.6 
37.10 

12 

10 
8.10 


London  Dock  Co I  62 

St.  Catherine  do ;     75 

West  India  do 113 

Chartered  Gas  Co |     61 

Imperial  do ;     47 

Atlas  Assurance i  10.5 

Globe  do 138 

Provident  do ;  18.6 

West  Middlesex  Water  Works'     72 
King's  College,  London '     80 


Div. 


3 
3 
6 
3 
2.10 
10 
7 


LONDON  MARKETS. 


Mark  LanCi  Monday j  September  24. 
GENERAL  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 
Lnperial  Weekly  Average. 


s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Wheat,  per  quar**»"  6ft    0  1 

33  11 

Barley 

34    2 

Beans   

36    5 

Oats      

19    9 

Peas     

38     1 

The  Six  Weeks'  Average  tha 

t  regulates  the  Import  Duty. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

Wheat,  per  quarter fiO    ft 

Rye,  per  quarter    

Beans  

35     6 

Barley  

33    3 

86    6 

Oats      

20    6 

Peas 

37    9 

BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET.— Monday,  September  24. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

East  Kent    - 

-  in  pocket* 

-  in  bags    - 

4/  0  to  4/  15 

6/  2  to6/   5 

7/  0  to  11  15 

Ditto  -     -    - 

3  10  —  4    6 

4    6—5    5 

5  10  —  6  10 

Mid  Kent      - 

-  in  pockets 

-  in  bags    - 

3    3  —  4  10 

4  12  —  5  15 

G    5  —  7  10 

Ditto  -    -    - 

3    0—3  15 

3  12—4  17 

5     0  —  6    0 

Sussex     -    - 

-  in  pockets 

-  in  bags    - 

3    0  —  3  15 

3  12—4  15 

5     5  —  6  10 

Ditto  -    -    - 

2  10  —  3    5 

3    5  —  4    0 

3  15  —  5    0 

Essex-    -    - 

-  m  pockets 

-  in  bags    - 

0    0  —  0    0 

3  12  —  4  15 

4  10—6  10 

Ditto  -    -    - 

0    0-00 

3    5  —  5    0 

4    4  —  5  10 

Famham  -    - 

-  in  pockets 

-  inbags    - 

0    0-0    0 

0    0-0    0 

0    0-0    0 

Ditto  -    -    - 

0    0  —  0    0 

0    0-0    0 

0    0-0    0 

SMITH  FIELD. —Sept.  24. 

To  sink  the  oflW  per  stone  of  8lb. 

«.   d.     s.d. 

s.    d.     5.  d. 

Prime  Oxen.... 

3    2  a  3    8 

Lambs 

3    6  a  5    0 

Infmnr     

2    0  a  2    2 

Calves 

3    0  a  4    6 

3    8  a  4    8 

Pork     

3    8  a  5    0 

Inferior    

2 

4  a  2     8 

LIVE   CATTLE   AT   MARKKT. 

Beasts,  3,357  |  Shoep  an.l  Lambt,  22,440  1  Calves,  172  |  Pigs,  210. 
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EXNING   CHURCH. 

VICAR,    THOMAS    FROGNALL    DIBDIN,    D.D. CURATE,    MICHAEI,   TERRY,    E.A. 

[With  a  View  of  the  North  Aisle  and  Transept  of  the  Church.] 

The  Village  and  Church  of  Exning  are  situate  to  the  left  of  New- 
market, about  two  miles  from  that  town,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads ; 
of  which  one  goes  to  Soham  and  Ely,  and  the  other,  passing  through 
the  villages  of  Burwell,  Swaffham,  and  Bottisham,  terminates  in  the 
high  road  leading  from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge.  Exning  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Ely,  and  about  thirteen  from  Cambridge.  The 
traveller,  from  London,  as  he  is  about  to  descend  the  hill  into  New- 
market, sees  the  stunted  but  solid  tower  of  its  Church  to  the  left,  not 
yet  quite  shrouded  from  view  by  the  limes,  alders,  and  poplars  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  A  sort  of  ravine,  rather  than  a  valley, 
(running  at  right  angles  from  the  high  road  on  the  Newmarket 
entrance,)  terminates  just  where  the  village  commences ;  within 
about  half  a  mile  of  which,  rises  a  spring,  called  Fabian  s  Springy 
which,  as  it  approaches  the  vicarage,  after  feeding  several  large  sedgy 
pools,  (almost  destitute  of  every  kind  of  fish,)  assumes  the  character  of 
a  rivulet — running  from  south  to  north  through  the  village ;  and,  turn- 
ing a  mill  at  the  southern  extremity,  directs  its  narrowed  and  rapid 
course  a  few  miles  through  rich  arable  land,  till  it  is  lost  in  one  of  the 
tributary  sti'eams  of  the  Cam.  This  rivulet  (may  we  presume  to 
designate  it  by  the  name  of  the  Ex  ?)  is  never  frozen  during  the 
hardest  winter,  and  is  remarkably  clear,  cold,  and  shallow.  Its 
course  is  rapid,  and  it  contains  no  other  fish  but  that  which  is  called 
the  Pickerill,  about  the  size  of  a  minnow ;  yet  even  this  diminutive 
"  tenant  of  the  flood"  is  made  subservient  to  a  sensible  use.* 


♦  About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  man  was  hung  for  poisoning  the  water  out  of  which 
some  race-horses  drank.  The  fact  was  clearly  proved,  and  the  delinquent 
forfeited  his  life.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  mischief,  the  jockey  boys  of 
Newmarket  come  to  Exning  to  catch  the  Pickerill,  and  put  it  into  the  water  of 
which  the  horses  drink.      If  the  little  animal  appear  to  be  "alive  and  merry"  for  a 
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It  behoves  us  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  "  olden  time,"  touching 
the  locality  of  which  we  are  discoursing.  Whatever  be  the  present 
reputation  of  the  village  of  Exning,  it  had  a  right,  in  days  of  yore,  to 
hold  up  its  head  above  most  of  the  villages  in  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  where  it  is  situate.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Saint  Ethel- 
dreda,  a  daughter  of  Anna  and  Hereswitha,  King  and  Queen  of  the 
East  Angles,  a.d.  630  ;  and  was  anciently  (as  indeed  it  now  is  in  the 
Liber  Regis)  called  Ixning — a  word,  evidently  derivable  from  that  of 
Iceni*  by  which  Caesar  and  Tacitus  described  the  inhabitants  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  There  is 
no  name,  in  the  calendar  of  female  British  Saints,  more  fertile  of 
strange  incident  and  marvellous  adventure  than  that  of  our  Saint 
Etheldreda ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  and  ancient  MSS.  in  the  king- 
dom, still  in  existence,  (the  Liber  EUensis, — see  Wharton,  i.  593,  688  : 
Gale  i,  463,  525,)  forms  the  precious  repository  of  her  achievements. 
This  godly  lady  was  twice  mamed,  and  died  a  virgin.  Her  ascend- 
ancy over  each  of  her  husbands  was  so  supreme,  that  they  dared  not 
compel  her  to  break  her  virgin-vow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  united  with 
her  in  devoting  their  respective  careers  to  the  purposes  of  devotional 
exercise.  The  wealth  of  St.  Etheldred  enabled  her  to  execute  what 
her  piety  planned.  She  had  the  whole  isle  of  Ely  settled  on  her  in 
dowry,  with  her  first  husband,  Tonbert,  a  nobleman  among  the  East 
Angles ;  and  Bentham  tells,  that  "  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  by  the  bishop,  is  held  this  day  in  consequence  of  that 
settlement."  After  remaining  a  widow  four  years,  she  married 
Egfrid,  son  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  nephew  of  Ethel- 
wold,  King  of  East  Anglia ;  by  the  persuasion  of  which  latter,  she 
was  chiefly  induced  a  second  time  to  become  a  bride.  Egfrid  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  married,  and  in  670  became  king.  His  wife 
survived  this  event  but  five  years. 

The  celebrity  of  this  saint  is  not  confined  to  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
The  sculptor  has  attempted  to  render  justice  to  it,  in  the  various  groups 
which  the  spectator  sees  in  the  large  corbel  stones  upon  which  the 
several  arches  are  based  that  sustain  the  magnificent  lantern  of  Ely 
Cathedral.  These  subjects,  or  pieces  of  sculpture — eight  in  number — 
have  been  engraved  in  the  elaborate  volume  of  Bentham,  but  with  a 
IHghtful  infidelity .t     St.  Etheldred  founded  a  monastery  at   Ely, 


certain  time,  the  horses  slake  their  thirst  uninjured.  Yet,  within  three  years,  a 
man  hung  himself  for  having  committed  the  same  atrocious  deed,  and  was  buried  in 
Exning  Churchyard. 

♦  A  short  notice  of  the  Iceni  will  be  found  in  Baudrand's  Geography,  p.  503, 
edit.  1682;  but  Camden  is  copious  to  excess — see  Cough's  edit.  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
&c.  It  should  seem  that  Cajsar  called  these  ancient  inhabitants  Ceni  Magni — a 
suspicious,  if  not  a  corrupted  word.  The  old  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  p.  *2'20,  may 
be  also  referred  to.  But  for  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  topographical  information 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  curious  antiquary  may  be  disposed  to  consult  the  Life  of 
St.  Edmund,  by  Abbo  Floriacensis,  as  referred  to  by  Camden  and  Bentham. 

f  The  history  of  the  Conventual  Chiu-ch  and  Cathedral  of  Ely,  by  Bentham, 
1771,  4to,  is  not  less  an  honour  to  the  religious  bodv  of  that  cathedral  than  to  it* 
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which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  what  Bentham  calls  the 
Conventual  Church,  the  precursor  of  the  present  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  of  which  Church  the  supposed  remains  are  now  existing.*  After 
the  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Etheldred,  had  been  governed  by  four 
abbesses,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  The  last  abbess,  St.  JVer- 
bnrg,f  appears  to  have  been  worthy  in  all  respects  to  wear  the  man- 
tle of  the  Founder.  But  Exning,  in  its  earlier  days,  was  also  the 
spot  where  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  hatched — ^by  one  Ralph,  Earl 
of  the  East  Angles — against  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and  to  give  a 
more  emphatic  character  to  the  transaction,  it  was  entered  upon  on 
the  wedding  day  of  the  chief  conspirator,  whose  life  was  the  forfeit 
of  his  rashness.  From  that  period,  downwards,  little  or  nothing  is 
knowing  of  Exning,  although  from  the  entries  in  the  churchwarden's 
books  of  accounts,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  designated  by  the  title  of"  Town/'  as  thus: — 

1590.  l.       s.       d. 

Item  pd  the  XX  daye  of  Aprill  for  a  quarte  of  wyne  for  the  ifotrne    ...  xij 

An  account  for  Rentes  pd  to  the  towne  the  seyd  yere  on  the  accoyst  daye — 

In  primia  of  willm  fabyon liij       MJ      viij 

oliv  Bridgman viij 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

1591. 
Item  pd  to  newccome  the  xxviij  Deye  of  Marche  for  kepinge  of  the 

^otcne  armoure  for  the  half  yere  xx 

Item   pd  to  newcome  the  firste  daye  of  maye  for  sqowringe  and 

Dressinge  of  the  towne  armoure iij      Hij 

1597. 
Item  pd  to  wyllm  fFabyon  for  borde  &  workemanship  about  the 
mendinge  of  the  towhe  close  gates XT 

1617. 
Pd  to  David  Ffabian  for  carrying  the  town  Armoure vj 

1620. 
Scales  &  Waightes  for  the  towne iij      vj 

author.  It  abounds  with  research,  learning,  and  graphic  illustration,  much  beyond 
that  of  the  period  when  it  was  published.  It  was  once  (till  its  reprint  in  1817,  with  a 
supplement)  a  very  dear  as  well  as  scarce  book.  Latterly,  works  of  this  description 
have  been  executed  in  a  superior  style  on  the  score  of  art ;  but  Bentham  must  not  be 
deprived  of  his  full  share  of  merit,  and  of  his  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
He  was  a  Prebendary  of  Ely  ;  and  works,  like  those  of  which  he  was  the  author,  are 
at  once  the  wise  occupation  of  learned  leisure,  and  an  ornament  to  the  profession 
whence  they  emanate.  It  is  thus,  or  in  other  intellectual  exercises,  that  the  possessors 
of  Cathedral  stalls  should  be  distinguished.  The  church  need  not  then  fear  the 
sweeping  curve  even  of  such  a  scythe  as  that  with  which  a  certain  noble  Lord  has 
lately  furnished  himself,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  more  efficient  Reform  in  the 
establishment. 

*  It  is  extraordinary  how  such  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Cambridge, 
could  hold  out,  as  he  did,  that  the  ruins,  called  the  remains  of  the  ancient  conventual 
church,  were  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  self-evident  demonstration  of  their 
being  of  the  thirteenth — perhaps  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  portions  of  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral.  Great  and  unfeigned  as  should  be  oiu:  respect  for  Bentham, 
upon  this  point  he  "  ran  "  not  a  little  "  riot." 

f  Her  miracles,  of  a  kin  to  those  of  St.  Etheldred,  are  recorded  in  a  very  scarce 
piece  of  metrical  biography,  printed  by  the  king's  printer  (Richard  Pynson)  in  1521, 
4to.  For  copious  and  curious  extracts  from  the  same  precious  volume,  consult 
Dibdin's  Tj/pographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49C-7,  &c. 
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During  the  civil  wars,  the  "town  armour  "  was  probably  the  spoil 
of  the  invading  soldier,  or  worn  by  the  townsman  and  lost  in  the  field 
of  battle  ;  as,  after  the  above  date,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  it. 
Reverting  to  these  "  village  annals  "  at  the  close  of  this  article,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  Church  ;  of  which  both  an  accurate  and  picturesque 
view  of  the  north  aisle  and  transept  graces  the  commencement  of 
these  pages.  It  consists  of  a  tower  at  the  western  extremity,  a  nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel.  The  extreme  length  fi-om  the  altar 
to  the  font  is  about  90  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transepts  and  the  height 
of  the  tower  are  about  the  same  measurement — namely,  75  feet.  The 
style  of  architecture  (with  one  exception)  is  that  of  the  decorative,  as  the 
windows  in  the  aisles  and  the  north  transept*  (seen  in  the  view)  will 
prove ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  may  be  the  period 
of  the  building  of  the  church.  The  window  of  the  chancel,  however, 
betrays  the  perpendicular  style ;  and  this  portion  might  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  or  Henry  VI.  There  are  several 
mural  ornaments,  or  niches,  which  give  evidence  of  the  latter  period ; 
one  in  particular,  to  the  left  of  the  north  door,  on  entrance,  of  whicli 
the  coloured  ground  (in  blue,  red,  and  yellow)  yet  affords  faded  proof. 
This  niche  was  probably  the  depository  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  or 
of  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  church,  St.  Martin.f  Bare  as  may  be  the  in- 
terior of  this  spacious  village  church  in  regard  to  the  absence  of"  storied 
urn"  or  monumental  decoration,  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
as  he  views  it  from  one  extremity  to  another,  one  of  the  neatest,  clean- 
est, and  most  "comfortable-looking"  village  churches  in  the  kingdom: 
a  speaking  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  wholesome  administration  of 
parochial,  or  rather  church,  finances.  During  the  incumbency  of  the 
present  vicar,  the  brick  pavement  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  has 
been  relaid  anew ;  their  respective  roofs  have  been  repaired ;  the  altar 
refitted  with  blue  cloth ;  the  Commandments,  Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer 
repainted  upon  new  and  enlarged  boards,  not  divested  of  appropriate 
ornament ;  the  names  of  ancient  benefactors,  and  the  description  of 
property  belonging  to  the  parish,  have  been  inscribed  in  gilt  letters, 
upon  a  black  ground,  on  two  large  boards,  each  occupying  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  transepts;  the  tower  has  been  substantially 
repaired ;  a  new  dial-plate  has  been  fixed  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  it ;  a  new  bell  on  the  summit,  upon  which  the  clock  strikes ;  and  the 
five  bells  within  the  tower  (which,  however,  are  rarely  put  into 
tuneful  exercise)  have  been  rehung.  Several  new  pews  have  been 
fixed  in  the  south  transept,  and  the  singing  gallery  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. During  the  same  incumbency,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
has  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church.^     What  was  formerly 

•  The  window  of  the  opposite,  or  south  transept,  is  a  work  of  recent  date — 
during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Cooper  Willyams,  1788 — 1806.  It  bears  unfor- 
tunately too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  modern  church  windows  in 
the  neighbourhood — being  a  mere  set  of  stone  mullions  put  rectangularly  together. 

t  It  is  curious  that,  at  the  first  vestry  meeting,  under  the  present  incumbent,  not 
one  parishioner  knew  the  saint-name  of  the  church.  It  might  as  well  have  been  St» 
EtheULred  as  St.  Martin. 

\  The  oldest  part  of  the  church  walls  (constructed  of  flint,  the  usual  buUding 
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a  foot  bridge,  is  now  made  a  bridge  for  waggons  and  cattle  to  pass 
over ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  smaller  bridge,  at  the  back  of 
the  vicarage  garden,  conducting  to  the  lodge,  and  the  most  frequented 
pathway  to  the  church.  The  whole  of  these  repairs  and  improve- 
ments are  owing  (as  just  noticed)  to  the  judicious  and  prudent  admi- 
nistration of  the  church  and  parish  purses  by  the  Churchwarden,  Mr. 
Edward  Hancock — who  held  that  situation  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  during  that  period  was  (and  yet  is)  equally  the  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich.  But  it  was  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  before  Dr. 
Dibdin's  incumbency,  that  the  master-stroke  of  parochial  or  church 
finance  was  exhibited  by  our  worthy  Churchwarden,  in  laying  a  roof 
of  lead  entirely  over  the  nave,  side  aisles,  and  transepts ;  the  roof  of 
the  chancel,  of  small  grey  tile,  being  under  the  care  and  reparation 
of  the  lay  Rector,  Mr.  William  Bryant,  of  Newmarket.  These 
ecclesiastical  repairs  and  improvements  were  effected  without  taking 
a  shiUing  from  the  pockets  of  the  parishioners :  the  main-spring  of 
their  support  being  one  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  dry  up.  That 
spring  is  nothing  less  than  a  very  desirable  portion  of  land,  or 
estate,  called  Lacey's  Estate,*  which  has  sometimes  netted  £75 
per  annum. 

The  church-yard  is  singularly  pretty  and  attractive  ;  and  the  main 
feature  of  its  beauty  arises  from  two  rows  of  lime-trees  which  enclose 
a  foot-path  running  from  west  to  east  on  the  south  side.  This  lime- 
walk  was  planted  by  one  of  the  vicars,  Watson  Tokey,  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago  ;  and  as  long  as  its  spreading  branches  neither  darken, 
nor  cause  dampness  to,  the  church,  its  genial  shade  and  picturesque 
character  (especially  as  seen  from  the  vicarage  garden)  may  be  enjoyed 
with  unqualified  gratification.  Altogether,  both  church  and  church- 
yard are  among  the  most  attractive  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  have  briefly  mentioned  the  paucity  of  mural  tablets,  or  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  to  be  seen  within  the  church.  The  most  ancient 
are  two  grey  slabs,  or  flat  stones,  of  mitred  abbots,  near  the  pulpit ; 
of  which  the  cross  upon  one  is  almost  defaced.  A  raised  monument 
of  Purbeck  stone,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,t  (of  which  the  bed  of  the 
inscription,  in  black  letter,  round  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  only  visible,) 
is  the  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  It  may  probably  be  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.     Of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  following 


material  of  the  country — the  tower  itself  being  of  the  same  material)  I  take  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  form  and  masonry  of  the  only  one  buttress  which 
remains  in  its  original  state.  In  the  churchwarden's  entries  for  1591,  occurs  the 
following :  Item  p^  to  Sparrowe  of  Moidton  the  firste  daye  of  Maye  for  hringinge  of 
ten  lodes  offiint  stones  for  the  church  walles  xxij*? 

♦  William  Lacey  devised  this  estate — of  which  the  parish  has  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment upwards  of  two  centuries.  All  traces  of  him  have  perished.  Even  his  will  is 
unobtainable.  His  lineage  is  unknown  ;  and  nothing  in  the  village  is  stampt  with 
his  name  but  that  which  is  called  JLacey's  Lane. 

f  Three  years  ago  this  tomb  was  excavated,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  con- 
tents. It  was  quite  hollow,  and  the  dark  brown  earth  beneath  contained  a  few 
crumbling  bones,  and  some  searmcnts,  to  which  pins  were  yet  attached. 
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quaint  inscription  upon  a  hatchment,  suspended  on  one  of  the  pillars, 
or  arches,  which  divide  the  north  transept  from  the  nave  : — 

MS 

FftANCis  Robertson  Esquier 

Buried  the  First  of  March,  1657, 

(otherways) 

Francis  Robertson 

Of  Ruscaprice  in  y®  Countie  of  Lincoln  Esq 

Stay  Passenger  Not  euery  casuarie 

Can  tell  the  of  such  Reliques  as  here  lie. 

Here  lies  one  that,  besides  coat  armorie 

And  other  monument  all  Brauerie 

To  adorne  his  tomb,  hath  left  y^  memorie 

Of  worth  and  uirtue,  heavens  heraldrie. 

It  was  not  fit  a  soul  so  richly  dresst 

Should  want  a  robe  of  glorie  ore  the  rest 

Which  was  put  on  : — his  cloths  of  clay  left  here 

Till  the  last  Trumpet  fit  them  for  his  weare. 

Among  the  more  recent  tablets — and  indeed  the  only  mural  monu- 
ment in  the  chancel — is  the  following,  in  white  marble,  within  a  grey 
marble  frame,  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of  the  present  vicar : — • 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Francis  Dibdin, 

Eldest  and  last  surviving  Son  of 

The   Reyd  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D. 

(Vicar  of  this  Parish), 

And  of  Sophia  his  Wife, 


He  was  Senior  Lieutenant 

Of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Bengal  CaValry, 

And  died  at  Muttra,  Oct.  xiv.  mdcccxxvi. 

In  his  twenty-seventh  Year. 

His  Brother  Officers, 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 

His  private  and  professional  worth, 

Raised  a  Monument  to  his  memory 

At  the  place  of  his  interment. 

To  his  Parents  is  left 
The  last  and  mournful  Duty 

Of  erecting  this  Tablet ; 

Not  only  as  a  Memorial  of 

Tlie  good  name  he  hath  left  behind, 

But  as  a  Record 

Of  their  unshaken  conviction 

That  they  will  one  day  be  reunited  to 

The  Affectionate  Object 

Whose  loss  they  thus  deplore. 

Those  curious  and  only  accurate  records  of  the  past  annals  of  a 
village — the  registers  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  and  the 
churchwarden's  accounts — are  not  wanting  in  the  lock-up  chest  of 
the  vestry  of  Exning  Church.  The  oldest  entry  in  the  register  of 
marriages  and  baptisms,  is  of  the  date  of  1558 ;  the  former  being  the 
entry  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Fabian — perhaps  a  direct  descend- 
ant (if  not  the  grand- daughter)  of  Jolui  Fabian,  the  chronicler,  and 
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Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  published  his  well  known  Chronicle  in 
1510,  4to,  printed  by  Richard  Pynson.*  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  same  family  lived  here,  as  a  field  near  the  vicarage  is  yet  called 
Chronicle  Field ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  head  of  the 
river  is  called  Fabian  s  Spring.  From  the  entries  in  the  church- 
warden's books  of  accounts,  this  family  appears  to  have  been  the 
wealthiest  in  the  village.  From  the  same  book  of  accounts, — and 
ere  we  quit  the  interior  of  the  church  in  which  we  are  still  tarry- 
ing,— the  reader  is  fm-nished  with  the  following  not  incurious  or 
uninteresting  extracts : — 

1590. 
Item  pd  the  twesdaye  before  Easter  for  half  a  hide  of  white  leather  for        s.         d. 

the  belles  Clappers ij 

Item  pd  for  the  byble  at  London  and  for  bringinge  of  yt  from  the  Sta- 
tioners to  my[le]  ende xxviij       ij 

Item  pd  for  a  Quier  of  paper  &  parchment  to  make  this  Booke yj 

Item  layd  out  for  a  bell  rope  agaynst  crownation  day xv 

Item  pd  to  newecome  for  Dressinge  and  Scoweringe  of  the  armoure  and 
for  mendinge  of  y"  muskettes iiij 

Relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  w4ne  at 
Easter,  there  are  various  entries,  as  thus : — 

1592. 

In  primis  for  a  pint  of  muscadine  and  for  breade  againste  the   Sonday  s.         d. 

before  Easter vij 

Item  for  iij  pintes  of  muscadine  and  for  breade  againste  maunde  thurs- 

daye xix 

Item  for  a  pottell  of  malmesye  agaynste  Ester  euene  and  for  breade ij       ij 

Item  for  a  gallon  and  a  pint  of  muscadine  and  bread  for  the  communion 

upon  Ester  Daye  iiij    viij 

Item  for  a  quart  of  muskadine  agaynste  the  sondaye  after  Easter xij 

Paid  to  Daberges  wyfe  for  washinge  of  the  surples  iiij 

As  the  entries  descend  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  writing  is  slovenly,  and  at  times  illegible.  The  population  of 
that  period  was  doubtless  exceedingly  small;  for  in  the  years  1645, 
6,  and  7 — 1655,  6 — only  one  entry  in  each  year  is  made  of  a  burial. 
In  the  years  1651,  2,  4,  7,  8,  and  9,  there  is  not  one  similar  entry. 
Among  the  vicars,  James  Margetson  appears  to  have  exercised  his 
vicarial  functions  for  the  longest  period — succeeding  in  1701,  and 
being  buried  in  1736.  Watson  Tokey,  and  Cooper  Willyams,t  (the 
former  dying  in  1784,  and  the  latter  relinquishing  in  1806,)  appear  to 
have  been  the  next  longest  sojourners  as  vicars.     To  the  latter  suc- 

*  A  volume  of  extreme  and  noted  rarity,  especially  when  perfect  and  in  fine  con- 
dition. See  the  Typograp.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  466 — 472,  edit.  Dihdin.  Such  a  book 
may  be  even  now  worth  fifty  guineas;  but  the  reprint  of  it,  with  notes,  in  1811,  by 
Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  is  in  all  respects  the  more  valuable  volume  for  a  reading  library. 

t  Mr.  Willyams  had  been  chaplain  on  board  the  Swiftsure  frigate,  and  published 
his  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  under  Lord  Nelson,  in  1791,  in  a  somewhat  costly 
manner,  in  1802.  White,  the  bookseller,  made  a  great  fuss  about  this  very  superficial 
and  most  clumsily  embellished  volume,  printing  a  few  copies  on  a  royal  folio  form. 
Mr.  Willyams  was,  however,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  conscientious  and  zealous 
pastor. 
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ceeded  Charles  Robert  Marshall;  who,  dying  in  1823,  the  present 
Incumbent  was  instituted  and  inducted  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
same  year.  The  vicarial  revenues,  before  the  time  of  the  inclosure, 
were  very  limited .  In  the  year  ]  809,  when  the  act  for  inclosing  Exning 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  w^hen  the  first  tenant  of  the  vicar  entered 
upon  his  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  the  value  of  land  was  at  its 
highest;  and  the  225  acres,  allotted  to  the  vicar,*  were  tenanted  for 
380/.  per  annum.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term,  its  renewal  could 
only  be  procured  at  the  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  rental ;  but  even 
when  the  present  incumbent  took  possession  (in  1823),  the  original 
tenant  pleaded  hard  for  abatement,  and  a  reduction  of  almost  one- 
fourth  was  allowed  him.  At  this  moment,  when  it  is  considered 
what  the  curate  is  legally  entitled  to,  on  a  population  of  917  souls,t 
and  that  the  parsonage-house  was  burnt  down  in  1821-2,  and  rebuilt 
upon  the  Gilbert  Act, — causing  thereby  a  material  deduction  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  revenue, — it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vicar's 
viaticum  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  a  very  stupendous  or  dispro- 
portionate sum ! 

The  destruction  of  the  vicarage  by  fire  was  pm-ely  accidental;*  but 
the  w^ord  fire,  as  applied  to  Exning,  is  a  monosyllable  of  frightful 
import.§  Two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  (including  all  of  the  respectable 
classes)  yet  tremble  as  they  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  past  events 
connected  with  the  effects  of  that  destructive  element  at  their  owni 
thresholds,  or  at  those  of  their  neighbours.  Even  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  many  new  and  neat  houses  scattered 
through  the  village,  which  give  it  the  aspect  of  peculiar  cheerful- 
ness and  comfort,  is  somewhat  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  all 
this  cleanliness  and  neatness  w^ere  obtained  at  sacrifices  which  its 


*  The  land  for  the  vicar  was  rather  capriciously  assigned — 75  of  the  225  acres  being 
situate  in  the  fens,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  allotment,  which  is  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vicarage.  The  land  throughout  may  be  called  excellent ; 
and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  tenant,  who  cultivates  it  with  equal  advantage  to 
the  landlord  and  himself.  The  extent  of  cultivated  acres  throughout  the  parish  is 
about  5000,  of  which  two-fifths  are  the  property  of  the  lay  rector,  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  of 
Newmarket. 

t  The  last  census  returned  the  following  population : — 449  males,  468  females. 

X  This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  most  careful  and  candid  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  leading  to  it,  although  there  are  those  who  give  these  circumstances  a 
very  different  construction.  The  fire,  arising  from  an  over-heated  oven,  happened 
just  before  sun-set,  in  the  height  of  summer.  As  night  came  on,  it  presented  an 
awful  appearance ;  and  so  thick  and  incessant  were  the  flakes  blown  by  the  wind 
upon  the  wood-work,  which  incloses  the  bell  at  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  church, 
that  nothing  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  parish  clerk,  who  posted  himself 
upon  that  perilous  eminence,  drawing  up  buckets  of  water  furnished  from  below  by 
means  of  a  rope,  probably  saved  the  sacred  edifice  itself  from  destruction.  This 
wood-work  was  more  than  once  fiercely  ignited. 

§  These  fires  were  all  (with  the  above  exception)  the  diabolical  work  of  incendiaries. 
They  became  so  fre^iuent,  that,  latterly,  no  office  would  allow  of  an  insurance  to  be 
effected  upon  a  house  at  Exning.  It  was  a  usual  thing  with  a  friend  of  tlie  author 
of  this  communication,  (then  residing  at  Cambridge,)  to  put  his  head  out  of  his  college 
window,  on  retiring  to  rest,  and  look  towards  Exning — in  the  confident  expectation 
of  a  FiRZ.     Alas,  he  was  rarely  deceived  ! 
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inhabitants  could  but  slenderly  afford.  Coods  and  chattels — live  stock 
— farming  stock — animals — grain — all  were  frequently  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  by  the  act  of  the  incendiary ;  and  that  incendiary, 
or  those  incendiaries,  marvellous  to  say,  were  never  detected  !  Re- 
wards— daily  and  nightly  watchings — notices  of  every  description — 
personal  activity,  from  the  magistrate  to  the  shepherd— all  was  put 
into  requisition — without  effect.  The  miscreant's  hiding-place  could 
never  be  discovered,  and  the  work  of  arson  seemed  to  go  systematically 
on ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  certain  houses  received  xvritten  notices  of 
the  coming  destruction.  Ai  length,  this  spirit  of  iniquity  appeared  to 
be  layed.  Either  the  author  of  the  mischief  had  certain  "  compuncti- 
tious  visitings"  on  his  death  bed,*  or  he  travelled  into  other  counties 
for  the  perpetration  of  more  wickedness.  During  the  incumbency  of 
the  present  vicar,  only  one  fire,  and  that  of  a  secondary  description, 
(the  burning  of  a  bean-stack,)  has  taken  place  at  Exning ;  but  the 
neighbourhood,  about  three  years  ago,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  appalling  conflagrations  (by  the  hand  of  an  incendiary)  upon 
record,  t 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  these  painful  reminiscences,  and  to  close 
our  "  Parish  Annals."    Sparingly  as  the  village  of  Exning  is  inhabited 


*  An  old  man,  of  very  doubtful  character,  died  about  seven  years  ago  at  Exning. 
He  refused  all  spiritual  consolation,  and  every  time  that  the  nurse  brought  a  light, 
during  the  night,  to  give  him  his  medicine,  he  exclaimed,  "Take  away  that  light ;  I 
have  had  too  much  to  do  with  fire — in  my  time  !"  He  was  pressed  to  make 
disclosures,  as  his  latter  moments  were  hastening ;  but  human  nature,  even  in  this 
awful  extremity,  is  not  divested  of  that  sullen  obstinacy  to  which  it  seems  to  cling 
as  if  with  pride  and  triumph  ! 

t  No  fiction  can  perhaps  exceed  the  severe,  and  sometimes  horrible,  details  of 
TRUTH.  The  perpetrators  of  the  above  deed  must  have  been  demons  in  human 
disguise.  They  were  two  of  the  labourers  employed  by  the  individual  whose 
property  was  destroyed.  This  individual  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  characters 
in  the  country — remarkable  alike  for  the  neatness  of  every  stick  and  stone  about  him, 
the  judicious  cultivation  of  a  fine  farm  of  about  600  acres,  and  the  good  nature 
and  kind-heartedness  of  his  conduct  towards  all  classes  of  society.  If  ever  a  man 
could  calculate  upon  an  exemption  from  a  premeditated  calamity,  of  the  description 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  was  Mr.  Hatch.  The  labourers,  above  mentioned, 
left  their  cottage,  situated  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  some  lighted  peat.  There  is  a  stream  to  the  left,  witli  a  bridge 
across  it,  over  which  stand  two  cottages  ;  and  to  these  the  miscreants  first  betook 
themselves — firing  one  of  them,  in  which  were  a  father  and  mother,  with  seven 
children,  fast  asleep  !  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  a  colouring  to  their  second 
attempt — the  destruction  of  Mr.  Hatch's  dwelling-house  and  farm;  thinking  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  sparks  or  flakes,  from  the  accidental  fire  of  this  cottage,  might 
have  led  to  that  of  the  more  important  object  of  their  fury; — and  accordingly  they 
set  about  the  latter  in  good  earnest. 

They  plunged  a  flaming  brand  or  two  into  a  bean  and  a  corn  stack,  and  set  fire  to 
a  shed  close  to  the  house.  The  wind  (blowing  from  the  side  of  the  cottages)  was 
high  ;  the  flames  were  quick  in  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides  ;  and,  by  morning 
light,  every  thing  was  bare  and  desolate.  The  house  was  gutted, — the  sheds  and  stacks 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  live  stock  was  saved — for,  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  child  of  Mrs.  H,  which  was  nursed  at  the  breast,  became  troublesome,  and, 
crying,  disturbed  the  mother.  The  mother  awoke,  and,  finding  the  chamber  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  roused  her  husband.  In  five  minutes,  the  whole  household  was  in  state  of 
agitation  and  activity.  Thus  the  live  stock  was  saved.  The  cottagers  were  also  provi- 
dentially saved.  Of  the  miscreants,  one  was  hung,  and  tHb  other  was  transported  for  lifia. 
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by  the  wealthier  class  of  farmers,  its  rates  have  to  support  a  public 
highway  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  miles  in  extent* ;  and  this  high- 
way, generally  speaking,  is  of  the  most  creditable  description  ; — the 
lowness  of  the  hedges,  the  openness  of  the  country,  and  the  nature 
of  tlie  soil  being  extremely  favourable  for  good  roads.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  parish  is  included  a  portion  of  the  running  course  at 
Newmarket,  called  the  Ditch  In^  on  the  left,  as  you  descend  the  hill 
into  the  town.  The  parochial  boundary  is  designated  by  a  stone. 
The  reader  is  called  back,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  place  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  Vicarage,  built  pretty  nearly  upon  the  site  of  that 
destroyed,  and  remarkable  alike  for  the  neatness  of  its  exterior 
and  the  commodiousness  of  its  interior.  It  has  also  another  claim 
to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder — the  moderation  of  the  charge; 
which  is  not  tlie  least  part  of  the  merit  due  to  the  architect,  the  late 
Mr.  Hakewill — who,  in  the  house  which  he  built  for  the  late  Mr. 
Penrice,  at  Yarmouth,  has  left  behind  one  of  the  most  perfect  models 
of  classical  domesticity. 


[Exning  Vicarage.] 


*  The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  parish  of  Exning  comprehended  tlic 
wliole  of  wliat  is  now  that  of  Neivmarket,  and  its  church  was  the  viother-chnrch  to 
which  the  flock  of  the  latter  resorted.  As  late  as  tlie  year  ll2(X)  tlierc  was  something 
like  a  royal  residence  at  the  former  place;  but  in  1227,  a  contJigion  or  plague  break- 
ing out,  its  Market  was  removed  to  the  latter  place — and  hence  the  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation NEW-MAttKET.  Onc  of  tljc  churchcs  in  Newmarket  is,  in  fact,  in  the  parish 
of  Exning,  which  comprehends  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  other  church  of 
Newmarket,  on  the  south  side,  contains,  within  its  interior,  some  pretty  specimens  of 
the  perpendiculgr  architecture  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  exterior 
of  eilher  lower  is  repulsively  frightful. 
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ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  GIVING  THE  PUBLIC  CORRECT  INFORMA- 
TION RESPECTING  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

The  watchwords  of  every  friend  of  the  Church  should  be  facts — 

DOCUMEXTS — PLAIN     STATEMENTS — CLOSE     REASONING — and    CANDID 

examination;  and  all  churchmen^  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  should 
be  called  on  to  aid  in  promoting  and  in  diffusing  these.  They  are 
called  upon  now  especially,  because  the  policy  of  our  enemies  is  mis- 
representation, deception,  calumny,  sophistry,  and,  through  these,  the 
destruction  of  the  venerable  fabric  of  our  church  establishment,  so 
long  the  principal  asylum  of  true  religion,  and  the  hallowed  sanctuary 
of  those  virtues  on  which  both  social  and  individual  happiness  depend. 

But  it  is  asked,  why  this  special  call  now  ?  Have  not  these  always 
been  the  arts  of  the  enemies  of  not  only  our  church,  but  of  all  religion. 
True,  they  have ;  I  admit  it.  But  let  every  man  look  at  the  license 
which  has  been  given  to  these  arts ;  let  him  contemplate  the  eifron- 
tery  and  prostitution  of  the  daily  press ;  and,  above  all,  not  only  the 
vast  power  of  public  opinion,  but  the  recent  measures  which  have  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  its  operation. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  see,  indeed  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  is  intended  to  render  the  operation  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  legislature  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more  extensive.  It  minis- 
ters to  the  general  appetite  for  legislation,  not  by  the  deliberations  and 
debates  of  Parliament,  so  much  as  by  the  judgments  of  the  people  and 
the  discussions  and  statements  of  the  press.  It  is  the  fashionable  doc- 
trine of  the  day,  that  public  opinion  is  to  decide  every  thing,  and 
decide  it,  neither  gradually  nor  indirectly,  but  immediately.  I  do  not 
wish  to  canvas  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  this  state  of  things,  but 
so  it  is.  And  I  know  what  is  the  only  course  presented  to  the  Church 
— which  is,  if  public  opinion  must  decide,  to  do  our  best  endeavour 
to  furnish  it  with  Facts,  Documents,  and  Evidence,  on  which  its  judg- 
ment may  be  formed,  and  to  take  care  that  the  pleading  should  not 
be  all  on  one  side.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  call  made,  and  of 
the  conduct  pursued  in  this  Magazine.  This  too  appears  to  be  the 
ground  on  which  all  churchmen  should  cheerfully  and  readily  co- 
operate with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  Church.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  will  turn  out  an  essen- 
tial benefit  to  the  Church.  It  will  give  an  effectual  answer  to  the 
numberless  falsehoods  which  are  coined.  It  will  help  to  dispel  the 
mists  and  shadows,  under  cover  of  which  her  enemies  magnify  their 
own  importance,  and  carry  on  their  unprincipled  attacks.  It  will  fur- 
nish her  friends  with  arms  of  defence.  But  this  cannot  embrace  all 
points.  This  may  repel  one  column  of  assailants,  but  our  citadel  is 
assailed  at  all  points,  and  at  all  points  I  trust  the  assailants  will  find 
her  champions  ready,  not  only  to  repel  the  attack,  but,  if  necessary, 
to  sally  and  encounter  their  opponents  on  their  own  ground.  The 
public  mind  must  be  informed  upon  the  many  points  which,  though 
before  discussed,  require  to  be  brought  fresh  before  the  memories  of 
the  people,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  light  in  wliich  they  may  be  viewed 
with  reference,  not  only  to  their  general  character,  but  also  to  such 
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peculiar  misrepresentations  and  prejudices  as  are  most  prevalent  at 
the  present  day.  Old  charges,  though  often  refuted,  are  trumped  up 
again,  and  dressed  in  new  costume;  new  stumbling  blocks  are  in- 
vented. I  pm-pose,  therefore,  in  a  series  of  papers,  to  discuss  some  of 
the  leading  subjects  on  which  attempts  are  made  to  unsettle  and  mis- 
lead the  public.  I  shall  examine  into  the  nature  and  advantage  of 
our  establishment,  its  ordinances,  its  episcopal  polity,  its  connection 
with  the  State,  &c.  I  shall  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  any 
special  order,  or  pretend  to  give  complete  and  systematic  treatises  of 
these.  But  my  essays  will  take  their  order  and  character  irom  the 
exigency  of  the  time,  and  the  particular  pressure  at  any  given  point, 
where  temporary  error  and  prejudice  may  appear  to  have  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  Church  of  England  has  not  so  long  maintained  her  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  this  country  without  some  substantial  claims,  nor 
have  her  opponents  such  unexceptionable  grounds  of  either  scriptural 
authority  or  social  expediency  that  we  should  fear  to  look  into  them, 
and  make  a  comparison  between  our  case  and  their's.  It  will  be 
found,  on  a  candid  reference  to  Scripture  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  that  she  has  followed  the  course  and  observed  the 
principles  marked  out  by  the  Apostles, — that  she  has  deviated  only  in 
adapting  those  principles  to  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances 
which  must  have  been  contemplated,  to  which  such  a  reasonable 
adaptation  could  never  have  been  intended  to  be  prohibited,  nor  is 
prohibited  either  by  precept  or  practice. 

Viewed  again  in  reference  to  individuals  or  to  society,  and  upon  the 
maxims  of  expediency,  as  a  means  of  promoting  salvation,  peace,  and 
order,  she  will  not  be  found  wantmg.  Only  let  her  friends  as  well  as 
her  enemies  be  heard,  and  the  authorities  and  arguments  appealed  to 
on  both  sides  be  well  sifted,  and  there 'will  be  no  fear  of  the  result. 
But,  if  the  people  are  to  be  left  to  fish  for  truth  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, for  honest  statements  in  the  Black  Book,  or  to  hunt  for  accurate 
chroniclers  or  commentators  on  ecclesiastical  history  among  the 
**  insect  breeze"  of  pamphleteers,  buzzing  and  pointing  their  countless 
stings  at  the  Church,  what  must  they  carry  off  ?  What— but  error, 
prejudice,  and  disaffection  ? 

I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  earnestly 
exhorting  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  serious  mischiefs  which  must 
befal  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion,  if,  under  the  morbid  rage 
for  universal  legislature,  the  public  mind  is  to  be  lefi;  in  its  present 
state  of  delusion.  I  urge  the  imperative  duty  of  every  Christian,  and 
especially  of  every  clergyman,  to  improve  himself  and  others^  to  be 
himself  cautious  against  rash  admissions^  and  to  shew  the  people  reasons 
for  suspending  the  precipitate  judgments  which  are  now  so  currently 
adopted.  I  entreat  sober-minded  men  to  consider  and  examine  before 
they  decide.  Let  them  look  carefully  at  the  whole  case, — let  them 
listen  to  enlightened  fiiends,  as  well  a«  to  artful  enemies,  or  superficial 
judges  of  the  Church, — let  them  beware  of  the  specious  and  dogma- 
tical phrases  which  are  so  common,  and  which  can  be  sounded  as 
pompously  and  authoritatively  by  every  iufidel,  demagogue,  or  empty 
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Reclaimer,  as  by  the  really  wise  and  good.  I  mean  the  hackneyed 
phrases — "keeping  pace  with  the  enhghtened  spirit  of  the  age," — 
"  progressing  with  the  improvements  of  society,"  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  take  heed  lest,  instead  of  finding  new  light,  we  follow  some 
foolish  w411-o'-the-wisp  into  infidel  or  papal  darkness;  or,  instead 
of  progressing  with  the  improvements  of  society,  we  retrograde  into 
the  divisions  and  capricious  tyranny  of  the  reign  of  fanaticism. 
Hooker's  advice,  however  well  known,  I  shall  transcribe.  It  ought 
to  be  engraved  on  the  memory  of  every  man, — it  cannot  be  brought 
too  frequently  before  the  public,  in  these  meddling  times,  when  every- 
thing established  is  to  be  altered,  and  when  every  man,  learned  or 
unlearned,  fancies  himself  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  every  subject. 

"  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are  not  so 
well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and 
favourable  hearers ;  because  they  know^  the  manifold  defects  where- 
unto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject;  but  the  secret  lets  and  diffi- 
culties which  in  public  proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable, 
they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such 
as  openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  state  are  taken  for  principal 
friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men  that  carry  singular 
freedom  of  mind ;  under  this  fair  and  plausible  colour,  whatsoever 
they  utter  passeth  for  good  and  current.  That  which  wanteth  in  the 
weight  of  their  speech  is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to 
accept  and  believe  it.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain 
tilings  that  are  established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a  number 
of  heavy  prejudices,  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  think 
that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak  in  favour  of  the  present 
state,  because  thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment ;  but  also 
to  bear  such  exceptions  as  minds,  so  averted  beforehand,  usually  take 
against  that  which  they  are  loath  should  be  poured  into  them." 

M. 
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Now  that  history  has  been  voted  an  old  almanac,  and  that  philoso- 
phers have  made  over  the  study  of  it  to  antiquarians ;  since  no  portion 
of  it  can  claim  attention  as  being  practically  useful,  and  since  any 
portion  of  it  may  amuse  which  offers  food  to  ciu-iosity,  the  reader  of 
the  present  day  may,  perhaps,  feel  less  disinclined  than  he  would, 
some  Uttle  while  since,  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  on  times  very 
different  from  our  own.  Even  among  the  obsolete  records  of  the 
middle  ages,  he  may  expect  to  find  something,  not  indeed  to  enlarge 
his  mind,  but  at  any  rate  to  amuse  his  fancy.  And  among  the 
characters  which  they  present  to  him,  vain  as  it  w^ould  be  to  look  for 
orators  or  political  economists,  he  may,  nevertheless,  trace  enough  of 
human  feeling,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  human  intelhgence,  to 
awaken  his  interest  and  give  a  zest  to  his  researches. 

In  the  present  article  I  shall,  without  farther  apology,  introduce 
my  readers  to  a  character  as  obsolete  as  any  that  can  well  be 
imagined,    and   whose  history  is,  as  I  conceive,  in  some  respects 
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misunderstood,  in  consequence  of  attemptswhich  have  been  made  to 
modernize  it. 

A  wish  to  infuse  into  remote  events  a  reference  to  now  pending 
controversies  has  subjected  Thomas  Becket  to  some  misrepresentation 
at  the  hands  of  philosophical  historians,  w^ho  have  judged  it  less  in- 
structive to  persist  in  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  than  to  mould  them 
into  a  parable  against  the  evils  of  popery.  I,  however,  professing  as 
I  do  to  look  to  history  rather  for  amusement  than  instruction,  have  no 
intention  to  obtrude  my  protestantism,  staunch  as  it  is,  on  my  readers, 
and  shall  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  rather  as  a 
ciuious  fact,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  investigated,  than  as  a  vehicle 
for  opinions  relating  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

The  som'ces  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  on  this 
subject  are,  considering  its  antiquity,  unusually  full  and  authentic. 
Among  the  rest  three  more  particularly  deserve  our  notice,  as  well 
from  the  frequent  reference  which  is  made  to  them  by  Lord  Lyttleton 
and  Mr.  Turner,  as  from  their  own  importance  as  credible  testimony. 
In  the  marginal  notes  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  IL,  and  to 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  the  reader  may  have 
observed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  w^ords  Quadril.,  Fiiz-Steph.  or 
Stephan.f  and  Ep.  D.  TIwmcB  or  Becket' s  letters;  and  of  these  I 
shall  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

I,  Quadril.,  i.  e.  Quadrilogus  or  Historia  Quadripartitaf  is  a  narrative 
of  the  Hfe  and  martyrdom  of  Thomas  Becket,  compiled  by  order  of 
Gregory  XL,  from  the  relations  of  four  contemporary  writers — 
William,  a  monk  of  St.  Trinity,  Canterbury ;  Herbert  de  Bosclmm,  one 
of  Becket's  chaplains,  and  the  companion  of  Ms  flight ;  Alan,  a  monk 
of  St.  Trinity,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Tewkesbury;  and  John  of 
Salishury,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  these  the  relation  of  Alan  seems  to  possess  least  claims  on  our 
reliance.  We  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  his  personal 
knowledge  respecting  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  much  that  he  tells 
us  is  in  its  nature  apocryphal — consisting  of  detailed  conversations 
which  none  but  a  short-hand  writer  could  have  reported  correctly,  and 
of  which  many  must  have  come  to  his  knowledge  only  by  hearsay. 
From  William,  so  Uttle  is  taken,  as  to  make  it  a  question  of  slight 
moment  w^ho  he  was,  or  what  were  the  somces  of  his  knowledge. 
But  the  other  two,  Herbert  de  Boscham  and  John  of  Salisbury,  de- 
serve to  be  trusted  as  honest  historians,  who  had  the  best  informa- 
tion respecting  all  they  state.  The  former  was  selected  by  Becket  to 
assist  his  own  studies  on  his  first  appointment  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and,  till  the  year  1165,  seems  to  have  been  his  almost  constant  com- 
panion. After  this  time,  i.  e.  when  Becket  was  settled  at  Pontigni,  he 
seems  to  have  been  stationed  in  a  convent  at  Rouen,  as  a  sort  of 
advanced  guard  to  collect  and  communicate  all  that  transpired  in  the 
King's  court  in  Normandy  ;  and  occasionally  to  deliver  some  of  those 
perilous  messages  which  Becket  found  some  difficulty  in  transmitting 
to  his  adversaries.  The  extracts  from  Herbert  which  appear  in  the 
Quadrilogue  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  work  upon  the  subject; 
but  the  remainder  has  not  been  printed,  and  the  manuscript  is  very 
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rare :  one  of  the  few  copies  now  extant  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford. 

The  remaining  author,  John  of  Saliabury,  was  a  man  above  the 
ordinary  stamp.  He  had  been  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Becket, 
from  the  time  that  Becket  first  entered  the  service  of  Theobald,  and 
had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  all  the  time  he  was  chancellor. 
In  the  year  1163,  when  the  misunderstandings  between  the  King  and 
the  Archbishop  first  broke  openly  out,  John  of  Salisbury  was  considered 
to  be  so  implicated  in  the  measures  of  his  friend,  that  the  court  judged 
it  prudent  to  interrupt  their  intercourse ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  was  banished  into  France.  From  this  time  he  resided  prin- 
cipally at  Rheims,  with  his  old  friend  the  Abbot  of  St.  Remigius ;  and 
thence  kept  up  a  constant  and  most  unreserved  correspondence  with 
Becket,  respecting  all  matters  of  importance  that  occurred  subsequently. 
On  all  occasions  of  difficulty  John  of  Salisbury  was  the  first  person 
consulted  ;  Becket  took  no  step  without  asking  his  advice,  and  never 
sent  a  letter  on  any  delicate  subject  without  his  approbation.  Conscious 
of  his  own  liability  to  be  carried  away  by  the  eagerness  of  the  moment, 
he  deferred  in  most  instances  to  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  and  on 
one  occasion  cancelled  at  least  two  successive  letters  to  the  same  per- 
son, in  consequence  of  his  expressing  a  wish  to  see  them  modified. 
John  of  Sahsbury  was  permitted  to  return  to  England  a  short  time 
before  the  final  arrangement  between  Becket  and  the  King ;  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  lead  to  any  separation.  He  rejoined  the  Arch- 
bishop immediately  on  his  restoration,  and  was  one  of  those  present  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  when  his  friend  was  murdered.  He  ended 
his  life  as  Bishop  of  Chartres,  to  which  rank  he  was  raised  as  a  reward 
for  his  learning  and  fidelity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  us  no  fuller  record  of  the  events 
he  witnessed,  than  the  scanty  preface  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
published  collection  of  the  Archbishop's  letters.  A  copy  of  this  preface 
is  preserved  among  the  Laudian  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian,  which 
contains  little  besides  the  passages  extracted  in  the  Quadrilogue. 
Such  is  the  book  quoted  as  Quadril.  or  Hist.  Quadripart. 

We  come  next  to  Fitz-Steph.  or  Stephan.,  i.  e.  WilHam  Fitz-Stephen, 
who,  by  his  own  account,  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  admitted  to 
very  close  intimacy  with  the  Archbishop.  His  *^life  of  Becket"  is 
rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  than  a  continued  narrative,  and  is  told 
with  much  artlessness  and  spirit.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  style  it 
seems  to  be  a  compilation ;  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  its  relation  of  the  council  of  London  is  extracted  from  a  more 
detailed  account  preserved  in  the  Cave  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian. 

Lastly,  the  document  referred  to  under  the  title  Ep.  D.  Thomce  or 
Becket' s  letters,  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  a  collection  of  435 
letters  w^hich  passed  between  the  principal  men  in  Europe,  relating  to 
the  struggle  between  church  and  state  from  1163  to  1171.  Baronius 
tells  us  that  these  letters  w^ere  arranged  and  digested  into  five  books 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  and  that  they  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  library.  x\nd  we  find  from  the  forty-seventh  letter  of  the 
fifth  book,  that  a  part  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  collection,  was 
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consigned  to  its  present  place  of  custody  by  Becket  himself;  for  in  this 
letter,  written  just  before  his  return  to  England,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing request  of  Cardinal  Gratian  : — "  Provideat  etiam  vestra  discretio 
ut  urgentiores  et  efficatiores  litterse  quas  Dominus  noster  [Papa]  pro 
Ecclesia  Regi  transmisit  Registro  inserantur.  Quia  posteris  magnum 
incitamentum  virtutis  est,  quoties  eos  animadverterint  exempla 
majonim.  Ad  negotium  spectantes  litteras,  quas  accepimm,  remittimus 
robis :  ut  si  forte  editorum  exemplaria  desint  ea  mutuare  possitis  a 
transcriptis." 

If  direct  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  were  wanting,  still 
we  should  have  ample  evidence  of  it  in  their  minute  and  intricate 
coincidences.  But  the  best  voucher  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  been  preserved  is  the  fact  that  they  contain  so  much  as  they  do 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal,  who  would  hardly  have 
consented  to  the  preservation  of  such  a  document  unless  it  wa^  known 
to  contain  the  wlwle  truth.  If  any  passages  of  the  originals  had  been 
suppressed  in  these  copies,  the  passages  which  discredit  the  court  of 
Rome  would  never  have  been  left  untouched ;  and  jfrom  the  fact  that 
these  are  preserved,  we  may  infer  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  cor- 
respondence. 

The  printed  edition  of  these  curious  letters  was  edited  at  Brussels 
by  Christianus  Lupus,  in  the  year  1162.  But  a  manuscript  copy  of 
them  exists  in  the  Cotton  collection,  containing  some  letters  which  the 
Brussels  edition  omits  ;  and,  among  others,  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance, which  Lord  Littleton  supposes  to  have  been  purposely  left  out 
by  the  Editor.  This  important  letter  was  written  in  the  autumn  of 
116G,  to  Becket,  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  expressed 
with  great  talent  and  severity,  and  presents  us  with  much  historical 
matter,  under  an  aspect  very  different  trom  that  which  has  been  given 
to  it  by  Becket' s  panegyrists. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  three 
principal  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Thomas 
Becket.  Besides  these  there  are  several  others  of  minor  importance — 
such  as  Roger  Hooveden,  from  whom  Wilkins  has  taken  the  letters 
given  in  his  Concilia ;  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  and  others,  wliose  state- 
ments are  of  occasional  value  as  supplementary  to  the  three  above 
mentioned,  but  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  nor  rest  on  sufficient 
authority  to  require  our  notice  at  present. 

There  are,  however,  two  collections  of  letters  besides  the  Ep.  D. 
Thomee,  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  since  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  sequel.  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  are  contained  303  letters  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  of  which  only  98  appear  in  Becket's  correspondence ; 
the  most  of  the  others  refer  in  some  degree  to  his  history.  And  in 
the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  presented  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Sir  Thomas  Cavc^  which  furnishes 
us  with  some  fresh  matter  respecting  the  character  of  Gilbert  Foliot. 

Such  are  the  contemporary  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  Becket's  character  and  history,  and  certainly  it  is  pos- 
sible to  elicit  from   them  the  view  generally  adopted  by  staunch 
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Protestants.  It  is  possible  by  a  judicious  mixtui*e  of  scepticism  and 
credulity  so  to  select  from  this  medley  of  materials  as  to  make  out 
what  in  legal  language  might  be  called  a  strong  case. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  for  instance,  (v.  ii.  p.  135,)  has  culled  from  the 
tenth  page  of  the  Quadrilogue  the  statement  that  "  one  reason  which 
induced  Henry  to  select  Becket  for  Archbishop,  was  because  he  hoped 
that  by  this  means  he  should  manage  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  affairs 
to  his  own  satisfaction."  And  he  infers  from  this  that  Becket  had 
expressed  to  the  King  his  willingness  to  take  part  in  extensive  mea- 
sures for  church  reform.  And  farther,  (p.  139,)  in  order  to  shew  that 
to  secure  Becket's  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbm-y  the  King  had 
recom'se  to  very  arbitrary  measures,  he  quotes  Quadril.  (p.  11) — 
"  How  very  desirous  Henry  was  to  carry  this  point  appears,"  says 
Lord  Lyttleton,  "  tnost  strongly  from  his  words  to  Richard  de  Luci, 
before  he  sent  him  to  England.  He  said  to  liim  *  Richard,  if  I  were 
now  lying  dead,  would  not  you  endeavoiu*  to  raise  my  eldest  son  to 
the  throne?'  and  upon  his  answering  that  he  would  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  the  King  replied,  ^Endeavour  likewise  to  raise  my  chancellor 
Becket  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.'  "  Tlie  passages  here  quoted  are 
translated  faithfully  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  pages  of  the  Quad- 
rilogue, and  seem  to  warrant  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  Lord 
Lyttleton.  But  then  there  occur  between  these  passages  two  others, 
which  I  will  proceed  to  translate,  I  hope  not  unfaithfully. 

While  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  vacant,  the  King,  then  in 
Normandy,  had  commissioned  Becket  to  return  to  England  on  some 
state  business,  and  the  night  before  his  departure  sent  for  him  to  the 
castle  of  Falaise,  where,  according  to  Herbert  de  Boscham  (as  quoted 
Quadril.  p.  10),  the  following  conversation  took  place: — "The  King 
said  to  him,  ^  You  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  exact  nature  of 
your  commission  ;'  and  added,  *  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  be  Arch- 
bishop.' The  Chancellor  answered,  pointing  with  a  smile  at  some 
splendid  ornament  of  his  dress,  *  a  truly  monastic  character  you  have 
selected  for  the  head  of  that  famous  Monastery.  My  Lord,  I  well 
know  that  if  this  takes  place  your  mind  will  soon  be  alienated  from 
me,  and  that  you  will  hate  me  then,  as  much  as  you  love  me  now. 
I  know  that  you  now  assume  and  will  continue  to  require  a  power  in 
church  matter  to  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  consent.  And  there  will 
be  people  enough  to  make  the  most  of  a  quarrel  between  us.'  "  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Herbert  de  Boscham,  which  is  followed  by  another 
to  the  same  purpose  from  John  of  Salisbury : — "  For  being  a  man  of 
much  experience  and  foresight,  and  knowing  well  the  duties  of  the 
Archbishoprick,  as  w^ell  as  the  temper  of  the  King  and  cornet,  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  office  without  losing  the  favour  either  of 
God  or  the  King."  John  of  Salisbury  goes  on  to  say  that  Becket 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal,  but  for  the  interference  of  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Pisa,  who  was  then  Pope's  Legate  in  Normandy. 

These  passages  occur  in  the  interval  between  Lord  Lyttleton's  two 
extracts,  and  these  he  feels  no  more  scruple  in  setting  completely  aside 
than  he  felt  in  implicitly  adopting  the  others.  Now  it  certainly  is 
possible  by  a  repetition  of  this  process  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case, 
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but  not,  it  will  be  observed,  without  leaving  materials  for  a  counter 
case.  Indeed,  a  principle  of  selection  not  more  arbitrary  than  that 
adopted  by  Lord  Lyttleton  might,  without  much  ingenuity,  meta- 
morphose the  proud  intriguer  into  a  holy  and  humble  man  of  God. 

I,  however,  have  no  wish  to  make  out  a  case  one  way  or 
another,  but,  with  a  curiosity  purely  antiquarian,  shall  attempt  to 
analyse  conflicting  statements,  and  to  elicit  from  them  what  may 
appear  to  be  the  truth.  And,  first,  it  will  be  my  object  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  rest  the  three  principal 
charges  against  Becket's  character : — 1.  That  he  was  a  very  unclerical 
chancellor — 2.  That  his  election  to  Canterbury  was  uncanonical — 
3.  That,  as  Archbishop,  he  affected  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity. 

As  the  last  of  these  is,  in  order  of  importance,  first,  I  shall  bestow 
on  it  the  first  attention,  and  shall  begin  with  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
all  the  quotations  to  which  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Turner  appeal  in 
justification  of  their  views.  But  before  I  proceed  to  state  what 
appears  to  me  to  throw  a  doubt  over  their  concliisions,  I  would 
remind  my  readers, — 1st.  That,  as  it  was  the  evident  bias  of  Becket's 
biographers  to  exalt  his  sanctity  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  but  of  their  owm,  every  statement  of  theirs  which 
interferes  with  this  wish  should  be  regarded  as  an  admissiony  and  on 
this  account  as  especially  worthy  of  credit.  2ndly.  That  as  these 
wT-iters,  like  all  others,  must  have  been  more  liable  to  be  deceived  in 
generals  than  in  particulars,  their  statements  are  less  worthy  of  reliance 
in  proportion  as  they  are  less  definite  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  ques- 
tion some  of  their  vague  assertions,  without  disparaging  their  credibi- 
lity as  witnesses  of  facts.  3rdly,  That  if,  on  any  occasion,  they  depose 
at  once  to  their  behef  of  a  fact,  and  to  their  reasons  for  believing  it, 
w^e  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  our  own  judgment  on  the  validity  of 
their  inference,  and,  admitting  the  data  on  their  authority,  to  reject  or 
adopt  the  conclusion  on  our  own. 

The  last  of  these  observations  we  shall  apply  to  Becket's  hair  shirt 
verminihus  scaiuriens.  One  of  the  points  insisted  on  in  proof  of 
Becket's  ostentatious  sanctity  is  the  assertion  of  Fitz-Stephen,  that, 
from  the  time  he  was  consecraited,  it  w^as  his  habit  to  wear  a  hair 
shirt  of  the  coarsest  hair  cloth,  overrun  with  vermin.  Now,  even  if 
Fitz-Stephen  had  deposed  to  this  on  his  personal  knowledge,  it  would 
have  been  open  to  us  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
a  panegyrist ;  and  even  were  this  precluded,  still  charity  would  have 
required  some  evidence  that  the  fact  was  generally  known,  before  it 
interpreted  into  hypocritical  ostentation  what  might  have  been  nothing 
worse  than  a  revolting  outrage  upon  taste.  But  what  is  the  case  ? — 
does  Fitz-Stephen  depose  to  it  on  personal  knowledge  ?  or  does  he 
state  that  the  fact  was  generally  known  ?  Let  us  hear  his  own  account 
of  the  circumstances  under  w^hich  the  idea  first  dawned  on  him  that 
his  friend  and  companion  had  ever  worn  a  hair  shirt  in  his  life, — not 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  one — still  less  that  this  one  was 
overrun  with  vermin, — but  that  he  had  ever,  in  any  soUtary  instance, 
had  any  such  garment  on  his  person. 

Fitz-Stephen  certainly  does  depose  to  having  once,  and  only  once, 
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seen  his  friend  in  a  hair  shirt ;  but  that  once  was  neither  early  in  their 
intimacy,  nor  near  the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  consecration,  nor  on 
an  occasion  where  there  was  room  for  display.  The  insulated  act 
came  to  his  knowledge  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  either  for  him- 
self to  observe  its  repetition,  or  for  Becket  to  acquire  influence  by  its 
notoriety. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1170,  the  dead  body  of  the  Archbishop 
was  lying  upon  a  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  with 
a  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  his  head,  to  conceal  the  gashes  which  it 
had  received  in  his  murder. 

"  lUe  etiam  adliuc  animi  dulcedinem  et  constantiam  in  vultu  pree- 
ferebat. 

"  Frater  Robertus  Sacerdos  et  Canonicus  Religiosee  domus  de  Meri- 
tona,  vir  honestus  qui  et  ei  a  prima  die  ordinationis  suse  capellanus  et 
comes  inseperabihs  adhaeserat,  post  commendationem  verae  Religio- 
nis  et  honestatis  Domini  Archiepiscopi,  (cujus  ipse  erat  conscius  ut 
confessionis  ejus  auditor,)  inter  csetera  ostendit  monachis,  quod  prius 
omnes  ignoraveramuSy  quod  in  cilicio  esset  Archiepiscopus.  Injecitque 
manum  in  sinum  ejus,  ostendens  proximum  carni  ejus  cilicium,  et 
supra  ciHcium  habitum  monachilem.  Quoniam  enim  Monachorum 
Ecclesise  ejus  Cantuariensis  erat  Abbas,  cum  Clericus  esset  electus,  et 
ipse  sub  absconso  clamydis  Canonicalis,  Christi  et  Benedict!  Mona- 
chum  gerebat  absconditum. 

"  Tunc  vero  Monaehi  gaudio  spiritual!  admodum  hilarati,  extollunt 
in  coelum  mentes  manusque,  magnificantes  Deum  :  convertunt  luctum 
in  gaudium  spirit  uale,  lamenta  in  voces  Isetitise  ;  et  de  utroque  Mar- 
tyrio  ejus,  et  viventis  voluntario  et  occumbentis  violento,  ad  oculum 
edocti,  ad  terram  procidunt,  pedes  ejus  et  manus  osculantur ;  cum 
sanctum  Dei  Thomam  Mart^Tem  gloriosum  omnes  protestantur,  omnes 
accurrunt  visuri  ilium  in  cilicio  quern  canceUarium,  viderant  in  purpura 
et  hysso."  (Fitz-Steph.  p.  89,  edited  by  Sparke,  among  the  Script. 
Hist.  Ang.) 

Such  is  the  ground  Fitz-Stephen  had  for  that  assertion  of  his  which 
has  been  above  cited,  and  which  is  appealed  to  in  proof  of  Becket's 
ostentatious  sanctity.  It  was  found  on  his  death  that  he  had  on  a 
hair  shirt ;  his  confession  asserted  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  it ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  this  rigid  penance  had  been 
kept  back  from  his  most  intimate  friends.  None  were  prepared  for 
the  discovery.  The  impression  of  his  splendom*  as  Chancellor  had 
not  yet  been  so  eiFaced  as  to  soften  the  contrast  between  his  external 
pomp  and  his  secret  austerity. 

In  what  I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  altogether  removed  from  Becket  the  stigma  of  asceticism. 
It  does  appear  that  he  wore  a  hair  shirt,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  one ;  but  for  its  disgusting  appendages  I  see  no 
adequate  proof ;  and  that  it  was  ostentatiously  displayed,  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  utterly  denying. 

Again,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  Becket  affected  singular  abstinence 
in  his  diet,  and  this  supposition  too  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
Fitz-Stephen.     But  let  lis  exaniine  what  Herbert  de  Boscham  says 
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upon  this  subject.  A  passage  from  his  life  of  Becket  is  extracted  in 
the  quadrilogue,  in  which  he  offers  an  apology  for  his  master's  appa- 
rent defect  in  this  particular.  Having  described  the  splendour  of  the 
Archbishop's  table,  he  proceeds,  "  Revera  inter  tot  et  tantas  delicias 
qucB  ei  quotidie  apponebantur,  in  nullo  penitus  Sardanapalum  sed  solum 
episcopum  sapiebat;"  "  De  hora  et  mensura  quotidie  propositi,  qui- 
bus  uti  consueverit,  audiamus :  ne  in  hoc  quod  facile  nimis  justis 
ET  INDISCRETE  RELiGiosis  videri possit,  vidcatur  in  aliquo  vel  in  modico 
tantam,  quam  de  eo  prsedicamus,  sobrietatis  decolorasse  virtutem. 

"  Multa  quidem  offerebantur,  apponebantur  multa  et  varia,  sed 
inter  plurima  ad  esum  propriuni  pauca  retinebat.  Et  ea  quibus  ipse 
utebatur  delicatiora  quidem  et  pretiosiora  erant,  quae  etsi  non  prohibita, 
a  sobrietatis  tarn  en  perfectione  et  a  perfecte  sobrio,  his  prcesertim,  quos 
diximus  NiMis  justos,  videri  possent  aliena." 

Such  is  the  admission  of  Herbert  de  Boscham,  whose  inclination 
would  have  prevented  his  admitting  any  thing  which  he  could  possibly 
deny.  And  his  admission  is  farther  confirmed  by  two  anecdotes 
quoted  in  the  quadrilogue  from  William  of  Canterbury  ;  which,  being 
definite  statements  of  fact,  are  in  their  nature  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  vague  generalization  to  which  they  are  opposed,  and  being 
contrary  to  the  bias  of  the  writer,  are,  like  the  account  given  by  Her- 
bert, admissions. 

In  the  quadrilogue  (p.  83)  we  are  told  that  Becket,  while  residing 
in  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Pontigni,  on  hearing  of  the  banishment 
and  sufferings  of  his  nearest  relatives,  determined  to  assimilate  his  lot 
with  their's  by  voluntary  rigours.  "  Et  ita  quidem  per  aliquot  dies 
solis  pulmentariis  aridis  et  insipidis,  juxta  quod  Cisterciens^s  ordinis 
regularis  institutio  habet,  vescebatur.  Verum  per  aliquod  tempus  sic 
se  mortificans,  sic  contra  solitum  vivens,  post  aliquot  dies  gravi  detentus 
valetuduie  decubuit.  In  deliciis  enim  a  primcevd  cetate  nutritus  absque 
salutis  detrimento  grossioribus  uti  non  poterat." 

Again  (p.  86)  we  hear,  that,  on  his  departure  irom  Pontigni,  the 
following  conversation  took  place  between  himself  and  the  Abbot. 
He  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  the  Abbot  a  dream,  in  which  he 
had  been  warned  that  he  was  to  suffer  martyrdom.  "  Subridens  Abbas 
inquit,  *  Ergo  martyrio  interibis  ?  quid  esculento  et  temulento  et  mar- 
tyri  ?  non  bene  conveniunt  nee  in  una  sede  morantur  calix  vini  quem 
pot  as,  et  calix  martyrii.'  Archiepiscopus  inquit,  *  Fateor,  corporeis 
volupiatibus  indulgeo,  Bonus  tamen  Dominus  qui  justificat  impium, 
indigno  dignatus  est  revelare  mysterium.'  " 

These  anecdotes  need  no  comment ;  they  are  definite,  and  they  are 
admissions  ;  and,  coupled  with  the  apology  of  Herbert,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  clear  Becket  of  all  imputation  on  the  score  of  unnecessary 
abstinence. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  after  his  appointment  to  Canterbury,  he  en- 
tirely changed  his  associates,  and  ostentatiously  devoted  himself  to  the 
company  of  those  who  were  famed  for  superior  sanctity.  And  this 
statement  is  likewise  supported  by  the  authority  of  his  biographers. 
Now,  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  in  his  secret  heart,  prefer  the  com- 
pany of  religious  men,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  called  on  in 
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this  place  to  entertain.  The  accusation  is,  not  that  his  companions 
were  religious,  but  that  they  were  famed  for  being  so — not  that  he 
selected  them  because  he  preferred  their  society,  but  because  he  hoped 
that  their  reputation  would  reflect  credit  on  himself. 

Now,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  actuated  by  this  view  in  the 
selection  of  his  companions,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  it.  For  I  can  prove,  and  on  tolerably  good  evidence,  that  so  far 
from  deriving  credit  from  his  associates,  he  lost  credit  by  them  ;  and 
that  their  character  was,  at  any  rate  on  one  occasion,  made  a  handle 
against  himself 

Letter  liii..  Book  i.,  of  the  collection  Ep.  D.  Thomee,  was  sent  to 
Becket  in  the  autumn  of  1165,  from  his  zealous  friend  Nicholas  of 
Rouen,  and  contains,  among  other  matters,  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  a  secret  interview  which  had  been  granted  to  himself 
and  Herbert  by  the  Empress  Matilda.  She  had  been  beset  for  some 
time  by  Becket's  enemies,  and  was  daily  pressed  by  a  variety  of 
arguments  tending  to  lower  him  in  her  estimation.  Among  other 
things,  says  Nicholas,  she  has  been  told  that  you  are  lax  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  associates.  "  Item  quod  Deus  non  sit  in  causa  vestra, 
dicunt  eam  inde  debere  cognoscere  quod  ab  initio  Archiepiscopatus 
vestri  non  Religiosos  vobis  sed  litteratas  nohiles  congregastis.  Et  eos 
dedecorosa  appellatione  nuncupant  quam  silere  melius  puto.  Item 
Ecclesiastica  beneficia,  non  Dei  contemplatione,  sed  servitii  vestri  occa- 
sione,  etiam  his  quorum  turpitndo  publice  nota  est  vos  asserunt  contulisse." 

Such  was  Becket's  success  in  this  supposed  attempt  of  his  to  secure 
reputation  for  himself  by  the  celebrity  of  his  associates.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  stories  of  Becket's  external 
sanctity,  whatever  may  have  been  their  foundation,  obtained  no  credit 
during  his  lifetime.  The  notion  prevalent  about  him,  at  least  for  some 
years  after  his  consecration,  was  the  direct  reverse  of  this,  as  well 
among  his  friends  as  among  his  enemies.  So  far  were  men  in  general 
from  being  struck  with  any  sudden  change  in  his  character,  that  he 
was  thought  to  retain  too  much  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  Archbishop. 
And  so  strongly  were  they  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  luxury  and 
worldly -mindedn ess,  that  his  supposed  inability  to  endure  the  miseries 
of  exile  was  among  the  chief  hopes  of  the  King's  party.  "  Multum 
decepti  fuimus  in  illo  homine,"  said  the  Archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  one 
of  his  bitterest  opponents,  "  per  hahitum  ilium  et  fastum  quem  exterius, 
ut  videbatur,  prceferebat.  Interius  autem,  sicut  post  facto  patuit  et 
quotidie  patet,  longe  dissimiUs."  This  anecdote  is  preserved  to  us  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  (inter  Script.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  429.)  And 
this  confession  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Poictiers  is  only  of  a  piece  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources.  Arnulph,  the  intriguing  and  able 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  sent  early  notice  to  Becket  informing  him  of  the 
notion  that  prevailed  respecting  him,  and  suggesting  the  steps  that 
might  best  tend  to  refute  it.  "  Consilium  ejus  (of  Arnulph)  est," 
says  Nicholas  of  Rouen,  "  ut  ita  caute  vobis  provideatis  in  expensis  ne 
multas  pecunias  in  brevi  efFundatis ;  si  tamen  multas  habetis ;  quod 
Regis  familiares  affirmant.  Si  non  habetis,  cavete  ne  plurimis  inno- 
tescat.     Consilium  enim  acceperant  adversarii  vestri  citra  mare,  con- 
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silium  dare  Regi,  ne  redditus  vestros  ad  praesens  attingeret,  sed 
ministris  vestris  interdiceret,  ne  inde  quidquam  habeatis.  Si  ergo 
viderint   quod    velitis    et   possitis   absque   reddiiibus   diutiits   siistinere, 

FACILIUS    ET    CITIUS    PAX    RBDDETUR     EcCLESIiE."       (Ep.    D.   Thomee 

i.  53.) 

It  may  be  useless  to  add  any  thing  to  these  testimonies ;  yet  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  this  notion  on  the  part  of  Becket's  enemies  was 
80  far  founded  in  fact,  that  even  his  friends  thought  he  spent  too  much 
money  in  pomp  and  elegance.  In  the  early  part  of  his  exile,  i.  e. 
July,  1165,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  John,  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  begging  him  to  be  more  considerate  in  this  respect. 
"  Necesse  quidem  habetis,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  "  secundum 
quod  prsesens  temporis  status  vobis  dat  conjicere,  fortunee  vestrse 
quibuscunque  modis  poteritis  consulere,  ut  inimicis  vestris  ad  suam 
confusionem  videamini  ad  quantamcunque  hujus  exillii  patientiam  esse 
paratus.  Unde,  ut  scepius  discretionem  vestram  diligenter commonuimus, 
adhuc  etiam  persuadere  intendimus  ut  his  quibus  carere  poteritis  nos 
exoneretis,  ad  temporis  malitiam  respicientes,  quae  vobis  ad  propria 
facilem  vel  citum  reditum  minime  repromittit.  Scire  autem  vestra 
debet  prudentia  quod  nemo  est  qui  vobis  ad  ignominiam  reputet,  si 
prcesenti  statui  vos  conformantesy  sed  et  Domui  Religiosce  quce  vos  exliibet 
CONDESCENDENTES,  moderato  et  necessario  tarn  equitaturarum  quam 
personarum  numero  contenti  esse  velitis."     (Ep.  D.  Thomse  i.  35.) 

But  this  is  not  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject :  not  only  were 
Becket's  external  appointments  such  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  but  his  private  studies  and  pursuits  were  not  so  directly 
connected  with  religion  as  to  satisfy  the  more  serious  among  his  warm 
admirers.  John  of  Sahsbury  seems  to  have  watched  the  progress  of 
his  mind  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  anxiety,  and  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  such  opportunities  as  offered  for  giving  his  friend's  thoughts 
the  direction  he  wished.  In  the  beginning  of  1165,  when  Becket's 
prospects  were  very  unpromising,  he  wrote  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Proinde  consilium  meum  et  desiderium  et  summa  precum  est,  ut 
vos  tota  mente  committatis  ad  Dominum  et  orationum  suffragia.**** 
Differte  interim  omnes  alias  occupationes,  quantum  poteritis,  quia 
licet  necessariee  plurimumque  videantur,  quod  suadeo  preeeligendum 
est  eo  quod  magis  est  necessarium.  Prosunt  quidem  leges  et  canones, 
sed  mihi  credite  quia  nunc  non  erit  his  opus. 

"  Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit,  siquidera  non  tam  de- 
votionem  excitant  quam  curiositatem.  Nonne  recolitis  quia  *  in 
angusti^  Populi'  ut  scriptum  est '  inter  vestibulum  et  altare  plorabant 
Sacerdotes  et  Ministri,  dicentes :  Parce  Domine,  parce  populo  tuo.'  ? 
*  Exercitabar,'  inquit  Propheta,  *  et  scopebam  spiritum  meum,  in  die 
tribulationia  Deum  exquirens  manibus :'  ut  doceat  quia  spirituale  ex- 
ercitium  et  mandatrix  discussio  conscientiae  avertit  flagellum  et  impe- 
trat  misericordiam  Dei.  Quis  a  lectione  legum  aut  etiam  canonum 
compunctus  surgit?  Pluadico:  scholaris  exercitatio  interdum  scien- 
tiam  auget  at  tumorem,  sed  devotionem  aut  raro  inflammat  aut  nun- 
quam.  Mallem  vos  Psalmoe  ruminare,  et  B.  Gregorii  libros  revolvere, 
quam  Schola«tico  more  philoeopliari.     Expedit  conierre  de  moribus 
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c\im  aliquo  spirituaii,  cujus  exemplo  accendaminiy  quam  inspicere  et 
discutere  litigiosos  articulos  ssecularium  litterarum. 

"  Novit  Deus  qua  mente,  qua  devotione  ista  proponam.  Vos  acci- 
pietis  ut  placet.  Si  autem  ista  feceritis,  vobis  erit  adjutor  Deus  ut 
timeri  rion  oporteat  quid  machinetur  homo.  Ipse  novit  quod  in 
nullo  mortaliura,  ut  opinor,  sperandum  est  in  prsesenti  angustia." 
(Ep.  D.  Thomae,  i.  31.) 

I  have  given  tliis  curious  extract  at  length,  as  containing  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  light  in  which  Becket  was  looked  on  by  his  most 
intimate  friend.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury as  a  man  of  natural,  but  undiscipUned  piety ;  capable  of  profiting 
by  good  advice,  but  needing  it ;  anxious  to  serve  God  as  he  ought, 
but  not  sufficiently  informed  how. 

This  letter  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  comparing  it  with 
another,  written  a  few  months  later  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1165,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Alexander  from  Sens  for  Italy, 
John  of  Salisbury  wrote  to  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  his,  Bartho- 
lomew, Bishop  of  Exeter,  expressing  his  determination  not  to  purchase 
the  king's  favour  by  deserting  the  archbishop,  and  proceeds — "  Credo 
autem  indubitanter  quia  et  mihi  saltern  eras  respondebit  justitia  mea, 
per  misericordiam  Domini.  Et  proculdubio  Domino  Cantuariensi, 
quod  ad  litteraturam  et  uoB-BS^  plurimum  prqfuit  exilium  istud,  et  ali- 
quantum  mihimet  ipsi  ut  dispositiones  Divinee  gratias  habeam." 
(Letters  of  John  of  Salisbury,  150.) 

We  find  then  that  Becket  not  only  did  not  become  suddenly  reli- 
gious, but  that  he  did  become  gradually/  religious,  and  that  protracted 
suffering,  by  degrees,  diverted  his  thoughts  from  secular  pursuits,  and 
perhaps,  at  length,  trained  him  to  some  of  those  ascetic  habits  which 
his  biographers  may  only  have  antedated,  not  fabricated. 

f  To  be  continued.) 
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JUDAS   CANDLES. 

To  'the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  devote  a  portion  of  your  valuable 
Magazine  to  "  Notices  of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  I  shall  be  very  ready 
occasionally  to  contribute  my  mite  of  information  under  that  head. 
Every  thing  that  throws  light  on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  is 
valuable,  either  as  giving  us  reason  to  rejoice  at  our  escape  fi-om  some 
superstitions,  or  as  furnishing  us,  perhaps,  with  hints  for  improvement, 
even  in  our  present  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 
He  who  looks  back  upon  the  strange  and  absurd  devices  from  which 
the  Reformation  rescued  us,  has  cause  to  be  thankful  for  his  deliver- 
ance fi-om  such  debasing  thraldom ;  while,  fi-om  the  regular  (though 
misguided)  devotion  paid  by  our  forefathers  to  their  superstitious 
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observances,  he  may  derive  a  salutary  admonition  for  the  discharge 
of  his  own  more  "  reasonable  service." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  in  many  parishes,  before  the 
Reformation,  we  shall  find  payments  made  for  Judas  candles.  While 
I  submit  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  as  to  their  nature,  I  shall  be  thankful 
for  any  information  that  your  correspondents,  more  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  than  myself,  may  please  to  communicate. 

Durandus  informs  us,  (Rationale  Divin.  Off.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  Ixxii.  24,) 
*'  In  quibusdam  quoque  ecclesiis  candelee  quadam  manu  cerea  extin- 
guuntur,  quae  significat  manum  JudcE :  de  qua  Dominus  dixit :  Qui 
intingit  manum  mecum,  &c.  Quae  fuit  quasi  cerea,  id  est,  ad  malum 
flexibilis  :  per  quam  Christus  Rex  noster  et  vera  lucerna  traditus 
fuit,  et  quantum  in  illo  fuit  extinctus."  Which  passage  Stopford 
thus  ti'anslates — "  In  some  churches  the  candles  are  put  out  with  a 
wax  hand,  which  signifies  the  hand  of  Judas ,  which  was,  as  it  were,  of 
wax — that  is,  flexible  to  evil ;  by  which  Christ  our  King,  and  true 
light,  was  betrayed,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  extinguished." 
(Pagano  -  Papismus,  or  Parallel  betw^een  Rome  Pagan  and  Rome 
Christian,  1675,  p.  166.) 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of 
my  own  parish,  in  the  8-9  year  of  Henry  VII.,  1492-1493. 

"  Itm  p*^  to  Willm.  Bruer  peynt'  for  peyntyng  the  Judasis  of  the 
Paschall  and  of  the  Rode  lofte  xx*. 

"  Itm  p^  the  XX  day  of  Aprill  to  Thomas  Arlome  Joynour  for  stuff 
and  workmanship  planyng  and  settyng  vp  the  seid  Judasis  of  the  pas- 
chall &  the  Rode  lofte  And  for  the  borde  that  the  Crucifix  Marie  and 
John  standen  in  njs  vjd." 

19-21  Henry  VII.  "  Itm  p*  A  Carpent'  for  nj  new  Judasys  in  the 
Rood  loft  &  naylys  to  the  same  vd. 

"  Itm  p"^  for  nj  new  bollys  of  latem  to  the  sam  nij  d." 

6-8  Henry  VIII.  "  Itm  paide  to  Dennes  smythe  for  the  platynge 
of  uij  Judas  for  torchis  ayenst  corp^  xpi.  daye  ij  s. 

"  Itm  paide  for  the  payntyng  of  them  mjd." 

1525-1526.  "  Paid  for  nj  Judasses  xijd."  And  the  Churchwardens 
in  closing  their  account  for  this  year  observe — "  so  we  haue  lefte  to 
the  cherch  xnj  toorches  good  &  bade  also  v  ends  of  torches  for 
Juddasses." 

1533-1534.  "  Itm  paid  for  mendyng  the  Judac'  that  the  torches 
stode  in,  &  for  an  Iron  pyne  made  to  sett  in  an  olde  torche  &  for  waxe 
to  closse  the  torche  «&;  the  end  togeder  w*  his  labour  xxij  d."  And  in 
an  account  of  their  bill  with  the  waxchandler,  the  Churchwardens 
thus  strike  the  balance  in  1534-1535 — "  so  ys  the  holle  some  paid 
vnto  Symys  for  o'  sepulcre  light  o'  paschall  &  Judas  candells  called 
teneber  candylls  and  the  Crosse  candyll  All  ys  x"  x"*." 

Now,  as  mention  is  made  in  these  extracts  o^  paintinrj,  planing,  and 
plating  the  Judases,  is  it  an  altogether  absurd  conjecture,  that  they 
were  small  wooden  candelabra  in  the  sliape  of  the  traitor  ?  That  in 
those  thnes  candlesticks  or  torch-holders  were  frequently  made  in  the 
human  shape,  is  well  known    (Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  xvii. 
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p.  410,  notes)  ;  and  though  fourpence  a-piece  may  seem  but  little  for 
a  carved  image,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  comparative  value  of 
money,  and  find  that  "  vj  Candilstikks  w*  handills  for  the  Chu-che" 
could  be  bought  for  "  ij*  ob."  (Churchwardens'  Accounts,  1492),  it 
may  then  appear  a  sufficient  sum. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sept.  a  ARCHiEOPHILUS. 

PEWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  is,  I  believe,  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  there  were 
no  pews  in  oiu*  churches  previous  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  so  we  are 
told  by  that  excellent  weekly  publication,  "  The  Saturday  Maga- 
zine :"  a  work  which  is  continually  improving,  and  rapidly  extending 
the  sphere  of  its  usefolness.  It  is  there  remarked,  (No.  14,  p.  107, 
col.  2,)  "  From  them  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  pews,  which  have 
been  introduced  since  the  Reformation  J'  This  is  erroneous.  There 
were  pews  in  my  church  many  years  before  the  Reformation,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  will  shew : — 

In  theJ/th  year  of  Henry  VII.,  a.d.  1491 — 

"  Itm  p*^  the  xxix  day  of  Decembre  to  a  Carpent*  for  mendyng  of 
puys  and  covyng  of  the  font  viij*." 

"  Itm  p^  to  the  Raker  for  carying  away  the  Dust  of  makyng  clene 
the  pues  in  the  Church  ix*." 

1503.  "  Itm  payd  for  vj  wansskotts  for  makyn  of  pewys  i  our  lady 
capyll  iiij^" 

"  Itm  payd  for  twoo  grownsells  to  the  same  work  vj"^." 

"  Itm  payd  for  a  payr  gemows  [hinges]  to  the  seid  werke,  iiij^." 

1543.  "  Itm  p*  for  makeng  the  mens  povese  y*  ij  long  puese  viij' 
viij'*."*    -  lam,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
L.  S. 

A.  S.  Sept.  iiQnd,  1832. 


SELECTIONS   FROM  EVELYN'S  DIARY. 

(Continued  from  p.  145.) 

1651.  Paris,  25  May. — The  Dean  (of  Peterboro')  preached  on  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  perstringing  those  of  Geneva  for  their  iiTeverence 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

France,  29  August. — Was  kept  as  a  solemne  Fast  for  the  calamities 
of  our  poore  Church,  now  trampled  on  by  the  Rebells.  Mr.  Waller 
being  at  St.  Germains,  desired  me  to  send  him  a  Coach  from  Paris 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  pew-fellow  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  Rich. 
III.,  Act.  iv.  Sc.  4  ;  and  again  in  a  passage  ("  He  of  Rome  that  calleth  himself  most 
holy,  most  blessed,  God's  vicar,  Christ's  pew-fellow")  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Drant,  (a 
Residentiary  of  Chichester,)  preached  before  the  Court  at  Windsor,  Jan.  8, 1563.— Ed. 

Vol.  ll.^Nov.  1832.  2  k 
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to  bring  my  Wife's  god- daughter  to  Paris,  to  be  buried  by  the  Comrtion 
Prayer. 

3651.  Pai'is,  1  Oct. — The  Dean  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Cosin) 
preached  on  18  Job,  v.  15,  encouraging  our  trust  in  God  on  all  events 
and  extremities,  and  for  estabUshing  some  Ladies  of  greate  quality, 
who  were  then  to  be  discharged  from  our  Q.  Mother's  service, 
unless  they  would  go  over  to  the  Romish  Masse. 

The  Dean,  dining  tliis  day  at  our  House,  told  me  the  occasion  of 
publishing  those  offices  which,  among  the  Puritans,  were  wont  to  be 
called  Cosin's  cousining  Devotions,*  by  way  of  derision.  At  the 
first  coming  of  the  Queene  into  England,  she  and  her  French  Lady's 
were  often  upbraiding  our  religion,  that  had  neither  appointed  nor  set 
forth  any  houres  of  prayer  or  breviaries,  by  which  ladies  and  cour- 
tiers, who  have  much  spare  time,  might  edify  and  be  in  devotion,  as 
they  had.  Our  Protestant  Ladys  scandalized,  it  seems,  at  this,  moved 
the  matter  to  the  King;  whereupon  his  Majesty  presently  called  Bishop 
White  to  him,  and  asked  his  thoughts  of  it,  and  whether  there  might 
not  be  found  some  formes  of  prayer  proper  on  such  occasions,  col- 
lected out  of  some  already  approved  forms,  that  so  the  Court  Ladys 
and  others  (who  spend  much  time  in  triffling)  might,  at  least,  appeare 
as  devout,  and  be  so  too.  as  the  new  come  over  French  Ladys,  who 
took  occasion  to  reproch  our  wante  of  zeale  and  religion.  On  which 
the  Bishop  told  his  Majesty  that  it  might  be  don  easily,  and  was  very 
necessary;  whereupon  the  King  commanded  him  to  employ  some 
person  of  the  Cleargy  to  compile  such  a  work,  and  presently  the 
Bishop  named  Dr.  Cosin.  The  King  injoyned  him  to  charge  the 
Dr.,  in  his  name,  to  set  about  it  immediately.  This  the  Dean  told 
me  he  did,  and  3  months  after  bringing  the  book  to  the  King,  he 
commanded  the  Bishop  of  London  to  reade  it  over,  and  make  his 
report ;  this  was  so  well  liked,  that  (contrary  to  former  custome  of 
doing  it  by  a  Chaplain)  he  would  needes  give  it  an  imprimatur  under 
his  own  hand.  Upon  this  there  were  only  200  Copies  printed,  nor 
said  he  was  there  anything  in  the  whole  book  of  my  owne  composure, 
nor  did  I  set  any  name  as  Author  to  it ;  but  those  necessary  prefaces 
&c.  out  of  the  Fathers,  touching  the  times  and  seasons  of  prayer, 
all  the  rest  being  intirely  translated  out  of  an  Office,  published  by 
authority  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  a°  1560,  and  our  own  Liturgie.  This  I 
rather  mention  to  justify  that  industrious  and  pious  Deane,  who  had 
exceedingly  suffered  by  it,  as  if  he  had  don  it  of  his  owne  head  to 
introduce  Popery,  from  which  no  man  was  more  averse,  and  one 
who,  in  this  time  of  temptation  and  apostacy,  held  and  confirmed 
many  to  our  Church. f 

•  So  called  by  Mr.  Prynne,  in  his  brief  survey  of  this  book.  The  Dean  was 
sequestered  from  all  his  Preferments  by  the  Parliament,  and  went  abroad  to  Paris, 
]643.  He  kept  up  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Sir  Richard  Browne's 
Chapel  there. — See  page  244 — 252.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  inade  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  which  See,  as  well  as  to  Peter  House,  Cauibric^e,  he  was  a  most  muni- 
ficent Benefactor.  He  died  in  1671. — See  J3iog.  Brit.,  the  new  edition,  by  Dr. 
Thippis. 

t  Tlie  Clergy  who  attended  the  English  Court  in  France  at  this  time,  and  are 
mentioned  to  have  officiated  in  Sir  Richard  Browne's  Chapel,  were,  the   Bishop  of 
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1652.  1  Feb. — I  brought  with  me  from  Paris  Mr.  Chrisf  Wase, 
sometime  before  made  to  resign  his  Fellowship  in  King's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  because  he  would  not  take  the  Covenant.  He  had  been 
a  souldier  in  Flanders,  and  came  miserable  to  Paris.  From  his 
excellent  learning,  and  some  relation  he  had  to  Sir  R.  Browne,  I 
bore  his  charge  to  England,  and  clad  and  provided  for  him  till  he 
could  find  some  better  condition,  and  he  was  worthy  of  it.* 

14  March. — I  went  to  Lewsham,  where  I  heard  an  honest  Sermon 
on  2  Corinth.  5.  7,  being  the  first  Sunday  I  had  ben  at  Church  since 
my  returne,  it  being  now  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  Parish  pulpit,  most  of  which  were  filled  with  Indepen- 
dents and  Phanatics. 

29. — I  heard  that  excellent  Preacher  the  primate  of  Ireland  (Jacob 
Usher)  preach  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  4  Heb.  16,  encouraging  penitent 
sinners. 

30  April. — In  the  afternoone  at  Charlton  Church,  where  I  heard  a 
Rabinical  Sermon. 

25  Dec. — Clu-istmas-day,  no  sermon  anywhere,  no  Church  being 
permitted  to  be  opened;  so  observed  it  at  Home.  The  next  day  we 
went  to  Leusham,  where  an  honest  Divine  preached. 

31  Dec. — I  adjusted  all  accompts,  and  rendered  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  mercies  to  me  the  yeare  past. 
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HYMN. 

THURSDAY    BEFORE    EASTER. 
I. 

When  on  the  cross  the  Saviour  bled. 
The  Lamb,  for  man's  transgression  slain. 

Far  off  affrighted  Friendship  fled ; 

And  Hate,  exulting,  mocked  His  pain. 

IT. 

But  were  there  none,  in  that  dread  hour. 
Who  dared  their  dying  ord  to  know. 

To  own  the  King  of  Light  and  Power, 
Made  subject  thus  to  gloom  and  woe  ? 

III. 
Ask  ye  the  sun !  whose  living  ray 

Turned  sickening  from  the  dreadful  sight. 
And  left  the  guilty  world  a  prey 

To  dismal  and  unwonted  night. 


Galloway;  Dr.  Geo.  Motley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Dr.  Cousin,  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Dr.  Steward,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ; 
Dr.  Earl;  Dr.  Clare;  Dr.  Wolley,  no  great  preacher ;  Mr.  Cro\^eler ;  Mr.  Lloyd; 
Mr.  Hamilton ;  Dr.  Duncan. 

*  Mr.  Evelyn  did  afterwards  procure  him  a  situation. 
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IV. 

Ask  ye  the  earth !  whose  rock-bound  plains 
Shook  with  the  victim's  dying  groan. 

As  though  in  foretaste  of  her  pains 
Before  that  sufferer's  judgment  throne. 

V. 

Ask  ye  the  dead !  the  waking  dead. 
Whose  forms  the  ghastly  city  saw. 

Her  streets  in  silent  horror  tread. 
Reversing  Nature's  steadfast  law. 


These  knew  thee.  Saviour,  when  thine  own 

Had  shrunk  in  terror  from  thy  side ; 
These,  with  the  host  round  heaven's  bright  throne, 

Adored  their  Maker  crucified. 

B.  J.  W. 


HYMN. 

THIRD    SUNDAY    AFTER    EASTER. 
I. 

We  are  not  come  to  Sinai's  height. 
The  dreadful  mount  that  burned  with  fire. 

While  gathered  round  its  lurid  light 
The  darkness  of  Jehovah's  ire. 

II. 
We  are  not  come  to  hear  with  awe 

That  voice  which,  like  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Proclaimed  the  death-denouncing  Law, 

And  chilled  the  hearts  of  Israel  round. 

III. 
But  we  are  come  to  Sion's  hill. 

The  heavenly  King's  august  abode. 
Whose  courts  in  great  assembly  fill 

The  first-born  of  the  living  God. 

IV. 

And  we  are  come  to  Jesu's  throne. 

Whose  blood  our  sprinkled  altars  dyed. 

And  greater,  better  things  hath  shewn. 
Than  ever  Abel's  testified. 


If  none,  unscathed,  might  disobey 

The  Law  on  earth  by  angels  given. 
Shall  sinners  dare  to  turn  away 

From  Him,  the  Lord,  who  speaks  from  heaven ; 

VI. 

Whose  voice  of  wrath,  from  Horeb's  chain. 
Shook  the  firm  earth  with  wild  dismay } 

But  when  that  voice  shall  sound  again. 
Both  earth  and  heaven  shall  pass  away. 

B.  J.  W. 
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SONNET. 

"  A  Pastor  is  the  deputy  of  Christ  for  the  redachig  of  man  to  the  obedience  of  God." 

England,  thy  Church  hath  nurtured  at  her  breast 
Sons  who,  well  taught  to  read  her  lore,  display- 
Each  differing  aspect  of  the  gospel  day. 
Its  noon-tide  splendour,  morning  hues  of  rest. 
Of  grace  and  gift  so  variously  possest. 
That  each  lost  sheep,  wide  wandering  from  its  way. 
Some  shepherd  call  may  hear,  some  voice  obey ; — 
When  I  the  paths  of  Sin  and  Folly  prest. 
And  my  steps  wildered  trod  a  desert  land. 
Barren  as  Israel's  vagrant  track  of  old. 
Then  with  an  angel's  warning  voice  and  bland 
Did  Norris  speak,  and  led  me  to  the  fold 
Of  that  Great  Shepherd  who,  in  rest  and  peace. 
Bids  the  poor  wanderer's  fretful  sorrow  cease. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  his  Correspondents, 


To  the  Editor  of  the'British  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  at  page  139,  some  objections  are 
brought  against  the  calculations  in  my  pamphlet  upon  Church  Reform,  which 
estimate  the  livings  above  500?.  per  annum  to  amount  to  1277,  and  which 
average  the  incomes  of  these  livings  at  800Z.  The  writer  observes,  that  there 
are  strong  objections  to  these  calculations ;  the  first  of  which  is  that  "  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  account  of  the  value  of  these  livings  is  correct." 
He  ought,  perhaps,  hardly  to  have  used  the  words  "  very  uncertain,"  when  he 
did  not  know  the  data  which  I  had  used.  I  spoke  of  having  the  value  of  509 
livings  in  the  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Hereford,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  and 
Lichfield.  Those  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  were  taken  from  the  charge 
lately  delivered  by  the  Bishop.  Those  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  are  taken 
from  the  charge  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  is  Archdeacon  of  Derby ;  and  I  conceived 
it  perfectly  safe  to  follow  the  statements  of  a  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  concern- 
ing their  respective  districts.  The  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  are  those 
in  a  deanery,  of  which  I  am  myself  rural  dean.  The  value  of  the  livings  in  two 
other  deaneries  (in  the  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  Winchester)  have  been  sup- 
plied by  persons  who  had  the  best  means  of  gaining  the  information :  so  that 
the  first  of  the  objections  brought  against  my  calculations  cannot  fairly  be  said 
to  have  much  weight. 

The  second  objection  is  as  follows  : — "  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether,  even  if 
correct,  these  livings  give  any  fair  means  of  judging  for  the  rest  of  England,  as 
these  are  only  one  twentieth  of  the  whole,  are  situate  in  the  richer  dioceses, 
and  are  not  the  returns  of  whole  dioceses  taken  without  selection,  but  of  parti- 
cular parts."  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  the  livings  are  decidedly  not  situate 
in  the  richer  dioceses.  The  livings  in  the  Winchester  deanery  are  certainly 
rich ;  and  I  purposely  selected  them,  because  I  wished  to  build  my  calculations 
upon  livings  of  different  kinds ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  Peterborough  is  a 
rich  diocese ;  I  know  that  Lichfield  is  not ;  the  deanery  which  I  have  taken  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford  contains  livings  of  various  kinds  ;  and  the  deanery  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford  is  exceedingly  poor;  it  contains  twenty-one  livings,  which 
average  only  237^  per  annum. 
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As  to  the  returns  not  being  "  of  whole  dioceses  taken  without  selection,  but 
of  particular  parts,"  if  it  be  meant  that  my  selections  were  made  with  a  view 
to  support  my  own  calculations,  it  really  is  not  true.  In  the  fiist  place,  the 
greatest  number  of  livings  (nearly  300)  were  taken  from  the  whole  diocese  of 
Peterborough ;  159  are  from  the  whole  Archdeaconry  of  Derby ;  and  the  others 
are  from  whole  deaneries,  which  were  selected,  because  in  one  the  livings  were 
generally  good,  in  another  very  moderate,  and  in  the  third  of  a  mixed  nature. 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  "  But  the  chief  error  is  in  the  supposition,  that  all 
the  livings  above  500Z.  may  be  averaged  at  8001.  Dr.  Burton  has  obviously 
been  misled  by  having  the  accounts  of  the  livings  in  some  particular  deaneries 
which  are  very  rich.*'  I  may,  perhaps,  have  been  misled ;  but  I  have  not 
been  so  foolish  as  to  do  what  this  writer  imputes  to  me.  With  one  exception, 
my  returns  are  from  districts  where  the  livings  are  generally  poor  ;  and  the 
reason  which  is  given  for  doubting  my  calculation  is  not  very  intelligible.  He 
says,  "  For  example  :  one  of  those  [deaneries]  which  he  gives,  containing  only 
twenty-four  livings,  contains  one  living  of  1200Z.  per  annum,  and  one  of  lOOOZ. 
Now  one  whole  diocese,  well  known  to  the  writer,  consisting  of  about  300 
livings,  does  not  contain  five  livings  of  lOOOZ.  per  annum,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
poor  diocese.'*  I  cannot  see  the  inference  which  he  would  draw  from  this  fact. 
He  ought  in  fairness  to  have  added,  that  the  twenty-four  livings  of  this  deanery, 
which  he  thinks  so  rich,  average  only  342Z.,  and  that  another  deanery  which 
I  have  taken,  consisting  of  seventeen  livings,  does  not  contain  one  living  of 
700Z.  a  year.  The  livings  in  the  three  deaneries  taken  together  average  3811., 
and  all  the  509  livings  taken  together  average  286/.  Your  readers  will,  there- 
fore, judge  whether  I  have  been  obviously  misled  by  having  the  accounts  of  the 
livings  in  some  particular  deaneries  which  are  very  rich. 

I  was  first  induced  to  put  the  average  at  8001.,  because  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough calculated  the  fifteen  livings  in  his  diocese  which  exceed  550Z.  at  800Z. ; 
but  the  average  appears  to  be  nearly  accurate,  if  we  compare  the  actual  value 
of  the  livings  in  the  three  deaneries  which  I  have  specified.  The  livings  in 
these  three  deaneries  which  exceed  500Z.  per  annum  amount  to  fourteen,  and 
they  would  actually  average  7821. ;  but  there  is  a  fact  which  this  writer  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  and  which  would  rather  shew  that  I  ought  to  have  taken 
even  an  higher  average  than  SOOZ.  He  writes  as  if  my  object  had  merely  been 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  livings ;  whereas  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  sum 
which  they  would  pay  according  to  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation.  If  this  scale 
did  not  increase  with  the  value  of  the  livings,  the  average  of  800Z.  might, 
perhaps,  be  too  high ;  but  even  if  it  should  result,  from  actual  returns,  that  the 
livings  above  5007.  do  not  average  more  than  600Z,  or  700Z.,  still  it  might  be 
fair  to  calculate  their  payments  as  if  they  all  averaged  800/.  Thus  two  livings 
of  800Z.  would  pay  (according  to  the  scale  proposed  in  my  pamphlet)  4lZ. ;  but 
if  we  take  two  livings  of  500Z.  and  llOOZ.  respectively,  they  will  average  800Z., 
but  they  will  pay,  according  to  their  respective  rate  of  taxation,  50Z.  In  the 
case  of  the  fourteen  livings,  whose  values  I  have  specified,  their  taxation,  if 
they  are  averaged  at  800Z.,  would  amount  to  287Z. ;  but  if  we  tax  them  accord- 
ing to  their  actual  value,  they  would  pay  340Z. ;  and  when  we  proceed  to  livings 
of  2000Z.  or  3000Z.,  the  increase  in  the  sum  raised  by  this  graduated  scale  is 
still  more  apparent. 

The  writer  has  founded  another  argument  upon  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
4361  livings  under  150Z.  in  1818  ;  from  which  he  thinks  that  I  must  be  wrong 
in  estimating  the  livings  under  200Z.  at  only  4401 ;  but  until  I  am  able  to 
ascertain  the  mmiber  of  small  livings  which  have  been  augmented  in  the  four- 
teen years  since  1818,  I  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  is 
certain,  that  many  of  the  livings  which  were  under  150Z.  in  1818,  may  now  be 
taken  as  exceeding  200Z. ;  beside  which,  the  parliamentary^  returns  of  1818 
took  in  the  actual  number  of  all  the  livings  in  England  and  Wales.  These 
amount  to  10,693 ;  whereas  in  my  pamphlet  I  estimated  them  in  round  numbers 
at  only  10,000 ;  but  if  we  apply  my  calculation  to  the  real  number,  10,693,  the 
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livings  under  2007.  will  amount  to  4/06,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  much  at 
variance  with  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1818. 

I  ought  to  apologize*  for  troubling  you  with  such  minute  calculations,  which 
cannot  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  ;  but  having  taken  great  pains 
to  be  accurate,  I  was  anxious'  to  shew  that  the  sum  which  I  have  proposed  to 


*  No  apology  can  ever  be  required  for  any  communication  from  Dr.  Burton.  On 
the  contrary,  every  thing  from  his  pen  must  be  received  with  attention,  respect,  and 
gratitude.  The  Editor  deeply  regrets  that  he  cannot  bring  his  mind  to  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  light  as  Dr.  Burton.  The  points  of  difference  are  briefly  these  :  In  the 
first  place,  no  500  livings  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  data  for  judging  of  10,693, 
i.  e.  one  cannot  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  twentieth  part.  Next,  it  is  believed  that 
Lichfield  is  a  rich  diocese.  Shropshire  certainly  contains  more  valuable  livings  than 
most  counties.  And  if  the  livings  in  the  deanery  referred  to  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford 
average  237/.,  can  that  be  considered  as  exceedingly  poor,  when,  if  parliamentary  docu- 
ments can  be  trusted,  it  exceeds  the  average  of  England?  No  one  who  ever  heard  Dr. 
Burton's  name  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  selected  his  facts  for  his  argument. 
But  it  was  meant  that  the  returns  did  not  embrace  whole  counties,  or  whole  dioceses. 
Winchester,  Dr.  Burton  allows,  would  exceed  the  average.  Land  in  a  marshy  country, 
like  much  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  is  valuable.  Parts  of  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field again  are  rich.  And  even  the  deanery  which  Dr.  Burton  considers  as  exceedingly 
poor,  is  beyond  the  average  of  all  England.  Dr.  Butler's  statement,  again,  applies  to 
things  seven  years  ago,  since  which,  livings  have  been  a  good  deal  reduced,  and  in  a  very 
small  number  of  facts,  the  alteration  (even  though  small)  of  about  one-third  of  them 
must  prevent  us  from  using  them  securely  for  reasoning  on  a  large  scale.  Now  the 
livings  returned  by  Dr.  Butler  are  164,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  509.  Again, 
Dr.  Burton  says  that  although  there  are  in  a  deanery  of  only  twenty-four  livings,  two 
very  valuable  ones  (which  was  taken  as  an  argument  against  using  that  deanery), 
yet  the  whole  of  the  livings  in  it  average  onli/  342Z.  This  appears  still  more  in  favour 
of  not  using  that  deanery,  as  this  sum  so  veri/  much  exceeds  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
average  of  all  England.  Yet  farther.  Dr.  Burton  himself  states  that  the  livings  in 
the  three  deaneries  average  381/.,  which  is  enormous,  and  that  the  whole  509  livings 
used  by  him  average  286/.,  which  is  far  beyond  the  average  of  England. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  whose  accuracy 
is  proverbial,  was  right  in  stating  that  the  fifteen  livings  in  his  diocese  above  550/. 
(not  500/. )  averaged  800/.  And  Dr.  Burton  distinctly  states  that  in  deaneries  known 
to  him,  fourteen  such  livings  average  782/.  All  this  is  easily  admitted ;  but  surely 
from  twenty-nine  livings  no  inference  can  be  made  for  above  1200. 

With  respect  to  the  livings  under  150/.  and  200/.  per  annum,  as  there  were  4361 
under  150/.  in  1818,  and  it  is  found*  that  there  were  (on  the  average)  246  livings 
to  every  10/.  increase  of  value  above  100/.,  one  may,  perhaps,  calculate  without 
fear  of  exaggeration,  that  there  were  1230  livings  between  150/.  and  200/.,  i.  e.  that 
in  1818  there  were  5590  livings  under  200/.  No  doubt  it  will  not  do  to  push  this 
too  far ;  but  as  the  livings  of  loio  value  are  far  the  most  numerous,  this  view  may  not 
be  very  far  wrong.  And  although  some  augmentations  have  taken  place,  yet  since 
1818  very  fearful  reductions  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  all  agricultural  property, 
which  will  probably  far  more  than  compensate  for  these  augmentations.  Dr.  Burton's 
other  argument,  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  tax  which  would  arise  from  two  livings 
of  800/.  or  one  of  500/.  and  one  of  1100/.  is  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 

These,  however,  are  all  minor  points.  If  Dr.  Burton  is  entirely  right,  still  his 
scale  would  produce  only  40,000/.  per  annum,  and  as  he  does  not  contemplate  an 
everlasting  taxation,  the  sum  so  levied  must  be  invested  in  some  form,  and  its  proceeds 
only  would  be  available,  whether  as  interest  or  rent  of  land  purchased.  This  must  be 
a  very  slow  process.  No  doubt,  if  it  proceeded  on  a  right  principle,  this  would  be  no 
objection  with  just  men.  But  as  an  expedient  to  appease  clamour  it  must  be  quite 
ineffectual.  And  the  principle  on  which  it  does  proceed  is,  it  is  contended  in  the 
paper  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Burton,  unjust  in  itself.  This  is  the  main  point  for  consider- 
ation ;  for  when  that  is  settled,  details  cannot  be  very  difficult. 

*  This  too  is  from  a  prior  and  imperfect  return.  It  will  be  found  by  adding  up  the  livings  in 
the  Table  in  Fact  fourth  (B.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  6l),  that  the  whole  do  not  amount  to  4361.  The  table 
came  from  an  earlier  return ;  and  in  the  later  one  only  the  general  summary  was  given. 
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raise  by  a  taxation  of  benefices,  is  not  too  high.     I  still  feel  confident,  that 
•without  increasing  the  scale  of  taxation,  a  large  sum  might  be  raised. 

I  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 
£webne,  October  9, 1832.  Edward  BuRTON. 


ON    TITHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  an  able  and  valuable  letter  on 
the  '*  Incidence  of  Tithes,"  signed  Z.  Y.  Whoever  the  writer  may  be,  it 
is  plain  that  he  is  a  person  of  great  talents  and  acquirements.  I  was,  however, 
somewhat  surprised,  after  reading  the  first  part  of  his  letter,  in  which  he 
shews  with  such  convincing  argument  that  tithes  fall,  not  upon  the  consumer 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  but  upon  the  land  itself,  in  the  form  of  rent,  to  find 
that  he  immediately  proceeds  summarily  to  condemn  tithes  altogether  ;  and 
this  without  adverting  to  any  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been  or 
may  be  defended,  or  explaining  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  them. 

Had  Z.  Y.  been  a  difi^erent  person  from  what  he  evidently  is,  I  should  not 
have  considered  that  an  opinion  delivered  ea?  cathedra,  without  any  explanation, 
would  have  required  particular  notice.  But  coming,  as  this  opinion  does, 
from  one  who,  I  am  sure,  entertains  no  opinions  of  any  kind  which  he  cannot 
maintain  by  appropriate,  at  least,  if  not  sufficient  reasons,  I  am  induced,  with 
a  view  to  information,  to  propose  some  queries  to  Z.  Y.,  which  he  may  pro- 
bably be  able  to  answer,  though  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  Z.  Y.  is  evidently  in  favour  of  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  of  a 
commutation  only; — which,  to  my  unafi"ected  surprise,  he  considers  to  be  a 
measure  which  it  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  inconvenient  to  carry  into 
effect. 

Tithes,  he  tells  us,  though  "originally  a  charge  neither  noxious,  unequaJy 
inconvenient,  or  unpopular,  have  become,  from  various  causes,  inconvenient,  unequal 
in  their  pressure  on  the  diffei'ent  objects  of  culture  which  have  since  multiplied  them- 
selves, and,  above  all,  hopelessly  unpopular,  from  their  being  liable  to  such  misrepre- 
sentations  as  we  have  been  noticing  as  to  their  incidence  and  its  effects  on  the  price  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  population.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  change  in  the  form  of  that  rent  charge  which  constitutes  the  revenue  of  the 
clergy  is  extremely  desirable."  These  reasons,  he  says,  ha\"€  convinced  him 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  their  present,  or,  indeed,  in  any  analogous 
form, — by  which,  I  presume,  is  meant  that  no  mode  of  composition,  even  if  both 
perpetual  and  compulsory,  would  meet  his  approbation  ;  but  only  a  commuta- 
tion into  land,  or  money,  or  houses,  or  mortgages,  so  as  to  render  the  clergy- 
man as  independent  of  his  flock,  as  to  all  temporal  concerns,  and  they  of  him, 
as  any  mere  layman  is  of  his  neighbours  in  respect  of  such  property. 

Tithes,  he  says,  have  become  inconvenient,  unequal,  and  above  all,  hopelessly 
unpopular;  though  originally  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Inconvenient, — 
but  I  would  ask,  inconvenient  in  respect  of  what  ?  Of  agriculture,  we  shall 
be  told.  Now,  if  tithes  be  a  more  inconvenient  charge  upon  agriculture  than 
any  other  form  of  rent,  it  is  no  doubt  an  objection  to  them,  which,  if 
proved,  must  be  admitted.  But  even  supposing  this  objection  to  be  inherent 
in  tithes,  and  not  capable  of  mitigation  or  removal,  either  in  their  present  or  in 
any  analogous  form,  is  an  institution  of  a  thousand  years'  standing,  which, 
for  almost  the  whole  of  that  period,  has  been  submitted  to  without  complaint, 
to  be  suddenly  done  away  with,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  merely  because  it  is  not 
free  from  inconveniences  ?    Be  those  inconveniences  what  they  may,  I  am 
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much  mistaken  if  inconveniences  will  not  also  be  found  in  any  system  which  we 
may  substitute  for  them ; — and  at  all  events  so  violent  a  wrench  cannot  be 
given  to  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  country  is 
based,  as  must  ensue  from  any  compulsory  measure  of  commutation,  with- 
out, at  least,  much  and  very  grave  inconvenience.  But  I  would  ask  those  who 
tell  us  that  tithes  ought  to  be  done  away  with  because  they  are  inconvenient, 
in  what  sense  is  it  that  they  apply  this  word  ?  Do  they  mean  that  they  are 
inconvenient  to  agriculture,  or  inconvenient  to  religion  ?  Tithes  were  not 
instituted  for  the  support  of  agriculture,  but  for  the  support  of  religion — the 
care  of  which  is  an  object,  I  should  think,  of  as  much  importance  in  the  eye 
of  a  Christian  legislature  as  the  care  of  the  land.  It  is  some  presumption 
that  the  institution  of  them  is  not  absurd  or  unworthy  of  consideration,  that 
the  inventor  of  them  was  the  Almighty,  and  the  original  purpose  of  them 
precisely  the  same  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  applied — viz.,  to  provide  an 
income,  which,  without  any  labour  or  anxiety  on  their  part,  should  provide 
for  a  body  of  men  whose  time  and  talents  were  to  be  solely  devoted  to  the 
ministration  of  religion.  The  true  question,  then,  for  Christians  to  decide  is, 
does  the  institution  of  tithes  in  the  present  day  conveniently  accomplish  this 
object  ? — not  whether  it  be  the  most  convenient  arrangement  possible  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  even  admitting  this  point  to  possess  all  the  importance 
which  the  warmest  friend  of  agriculture  will  contend  for.  To  say  of  any 
system  of  payment  to  the  clergy,  that  it  does  not  conveniently  accomplish  the 
objects  for  which  tithes  were  instituted,  would  be  a  much  more  solid  and 
logical  objection,  than  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  land.  At  all  events,  this  is  certain,  that  supposing  two  plans  to  be  offered, 
each  equally  free  from  any  inconvenient  operation  upon  farming,  that  one  is 
to  be  preferred  which  will  least  interfere  with  the  objects  for  which  tithes 
were  originally  instituted,  in  exclusion  of  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  by  which 
public  servants  are  remunerated. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  your  correspondent  would  refuse  these 
premises  as  proper  grounds  on  which  to  place  the  argument ;  but  he  would  say 
that  they  are  already  answered  by  him  in  that  place  where  he  says,  that 
"  above  all"  he  objects  to  tithes  as  being  "  hopelessly  unpopular."  There  is  no 
human  institution  of  any  kind,  I  think,  which  may  not,  on  these  grounds,  be 
changed  or  subverted.  In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  religion  is  hopelessly 
unpopular;  in  France,  Christianity  is  hopelessly  unpopular  ;  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  monarchy  itself  were  hopelessly 
unpopular,  and  they  were  done  away  with  for  that  reason.  But  Z.  Y.  does 
not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  it  was  such  a  reason  as  a  wise  and  good  man  ought 
to  have  listened  to,  in  those  times.  And  if  it  were  not,  why  is  it  an  argu- 
ment which  good  and  wise  men  put  forward  in  the  present  day?  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  system  eould  be  substituted  for  tithes,  short  of  spoliation, 
which,  in  the  present  meaning  of  the  word  popular,  would  be  free  from  this 
objection ;  but  whether  it  could  or  not,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  argument  with 
which  I  mean  to  contend.  All  I  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  shew  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  exaction  of  tithes  should  be  unpopular,  more  than  the 
exaction  of  rent  or  any  other  just  debt ;  or  rather  to  shew  that  the  reasons 
commonly  produced  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  may  justly  be  disputed ;  to  shew 
at  least  that  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  proving  that  a  commutation  of  them 
would  be  desirable,  but  only  a  permanent  composition. 

First,  tithes  are  said  to  keep  up  a  constant  bickering  and  discontent  in  the 
mind  of  the  farmer,  by  introducing  between  him  and  the  clergyman  a  perpetual 
bargaining  about  their  value.  But  this  evil,  if  it  does  prevail  to  the  extent 
which  many  persons  seem  disposed  to  think  (though  I  have  no  evidence  before 
me  of  the  fact,  in  the  county  where  I  reside),  does  not  arise  out  of  the  principle 
of  tithes,  but  out  of  the  attempt  to  substitute  another  principle  in  the  place  of 
them.  Do  away  with  all  compositions,  and  make  it  peremptory  upon  the 
farmer  to  set  out,  and  upon  the  clergyman  to  take  up  his  tithes,  and  there  will 
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be  an  end  of  all  bickering  and  bargaining  about  their  value.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  told  by  every 
newspaper  which  he  reads,  and  by  every  popular  demagogue  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  tithes  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy,  but  to  go 
into  his  own  pocket,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  go  to  the  diminution  of  what  he 
pays  in  poor  raXe,  it  will  matter  little  whether  he  pays  his  tithes  in  kind  or  by 
composition. 

If  I  were  writing  to  a  farmer,  I  should  endeavour  to  make  him  understand 
how  utterly  absurd  all  such  notions  are  on  the  subject ;  but  your  leaders, 
Mr.  Editor,  cannot  require  to  be  enlightened  on  this  part  of  the  question.  It 
will  perhaps  suffice  for  them  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  so  far  as  the  nature  and 
theory  of  tithes  are  concerned,  in  relation  to  that  mutual  good-will  that  ought, 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  does,  even  in  the  present 
times,  subsist  between  the  clergyman  and  the  holders  of  land,  the  true  and 
legitimate  operation  of  them  is  to  promote  rather  than  to  obstruct  this  impor- 
tant end.  Other  things  being  supposed  the  same,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
assume,  that  of  any  number  of  systems  which  may  be  proposed  for  paying  the 
clergy,  that  one  will  most  conduce  to  keep  the  clergyman  upon  good  terms 
with  his  flock,  or  rather  to  keep  his  flock  upon  good  terms  with  him,  which 
makes  it  most  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  so  much  affected  by  the 
disputes  which  sometimes  arise  between  him  and  the  clergyman,  that  (so  far 
as  he  is  guided  by  any  reason  in  the  matter)  he  is  made  to  wish  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  system  under  which  he  may  quarrel  with  the  clergyman  with 
impunity.  It  is  the  constant  compulsion  upon  hira  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
rector,  and  the  immediate  loss  which  he  sustains  if  he  does,  that  puts  him  out 
of  humour  with  the  system.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  effect  which 
might  theoretically  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  system  of  tithe  payments 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  ;  but  people,  when  reasoning  on  this  question,  appear 
to  forget,  that  in  all  cases  of  dissensions  and  disputes  there  must  be  two 
parties  concerned.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  observation  which 
I  have  just  made  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  tithes  upon  the  mind  of  the  farmer, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  of 
the  clergyman.  There  are  such  things  as  unreasonable  clergymen,  as  well  as 
unreasonable  farmers  ;  and  if  the  tithe  system  puts  up  the  temper  of  these 
last,  (as  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  does,)  at  least  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
the  temper  of  the  former.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  operation  of  the 
system  is  clearly  beneficial.  The  interest  of  the  clergyman  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  farmer,  under  the  operation  of  tithes,  is  clear  and  undeniable. 
At  present,  wherever  there  are  dissensions  in  a  parish,  the  fault  commonly 
rests  with  the  farmer  :  change  the  system,  and  the  dissensions  will  perhaps 
not  be  very  much  fewer,  only  the  fault  will  then  often  rest  with  the  clergyman. 
For  we  may  be  well  assured  that,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  the  clergy  altogether  independent  of  their  flocks.  God  forbid  that  the 
clergy  of  England  should  be  dependent  upon  their  flocks  for  their  sustenance, 
for  that  would  only  make  them  servile  ;  but  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they 
should  not  be  independent  of  their  flocks  in  respect  of  the  comfort  they  derive 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  incomes.  No  clergyman  ought  to  be  so  situated, 
be  his  character  what  it  may,  that  he  cannot  be  upon  bad  terms  with  his 
people  without  being  made  to  suffer  for  it.  Suffer  for  it  he  must,  in  such  a 
case,  if  he  be  a  good  and  zealous  pastor,  in  his  peace  of  mind,  from  other 
causes  ;  but  it  is  a  good  security  to  take,  by  making  him  also  suffer  for  it  in 
his  property  and  personal  convenience.  The  eflcct  of  tithes,  in  this  point  of 
view,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  For  ray  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  ordinary  times — and  we  can  only  legislate  for  ordinary  times — where  the 
operation  of  the  tithe  system  has  produced  one  quarrel  between  the  clergyman 
and  his  flock,  it  has  prevented  twenty  ; — at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part,  but  still  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
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Except  this,  what  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  clergy  receiving  almost 
uniformly  less  for  their  tithes  than  the  lay  impropriator  ? 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  an  argument  which  a  mere  political  economist  will 
value  ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  an  argument  which  any  one  who,  like  your 
excellent  correspondent  "  Z.  Y.,"  is  not  a  mere  political  economist,  will  admit 
to  be  of  some  weight.  In  order,  however,  to  appreciate  fully  the  beneficial 
operation  of  tithes,  considered  as  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  endowment,  (for 
except  as  an  ecclesiastical  endowment,  I  should  readily  admit  that  they  have 
no  advantages  to  recommend  them,)  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  incon- 
veniences with  which  the  proposed  plan  of  a  commutation  would  be  attended. 
Of  the  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  any  such  project,  I  shall  speak 
hereafter ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  question,  we  will  suppose  all 
these  difficulties  to  be  got  over,  and  a  general  commutation  to  have  been 
effected ;  and,  in  order  to  state  the  case  as  favourably  as  possible,  we  will 
suppose  further  that  the  commutation  has  been  effected  in  land,  and  moreover 
in  land  situated  not  at  a  distance,  but  in  the  parish  where  the  clergyman  to 
whom  it  belongs  resides. 

Supposing  a  parish  to  be  rated  at  1000?.  per  annum  to  the  poor  rates, 
according  to  all  recent  decisions  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  this  county  where  I 
reside,  the  rating  of  tithes  from  arable  land  is  one  fourth  of  the  rental.  In  a 
parish  of  2000  acres,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  land  which  the  church 
should  receive  in  lieu  of  tithes  would  be  500  acres.  Lord  Dacre's  proposition 
assumed  the  tithes  to  be  worth  one-fifth  of  the  rental.  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, let  us  adopt  this  proposition,  and  say  that  in  parishes  of  2000  acres, 
which  is  above  the  average  extent  of  parishes  in  this  part  of  England,  the 
clergy  allotment  shall  be  400  acres  instead  of  500,  and  the  gross  income  of 
the  living  about  450L 

Now  where  this  income  proceeds  from  tithes,  the  clergy  have  this  advantage, 
that  their  livelihood  is  not  dependent  upon  the  solvency  of  any  particular 
individual.  However  unfavourable  the  times  may  be,  the  clergyman  is  sure 
of  something  :  he  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  loss  of  his  entire  income.  What 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  many  of  the  clergy,  in  several  counties  of 
England,  during  the  last  five  years,  had  their  income  depended  upon  the  single 
security  of  one  particular  individual  ?  How  irremediable  would  have  been 
their  distress  ! 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  dilapidations.  It  is  well  known 
how  heavily  this  charge  now  sometimes  falls  upon  the  families  of  clergymen 
deceased,  where  it  is  paid ;  and  how  severely  it  is  often  felt  by  those  who  take 
possession  of  livings  where  (as  too  frequently  happens)  it  is  not  paid.  But 
dilapidations  now  are  confined  to  the  glebe  house  and  offices  :  what  would 
be  the  effect  if  the  charge  were  made  to  extend  to  the  buildings  upon  a  farm 
of  400  acres  ;  and  not  only  to  the  buildings,  but  to  the  farms,  and  even  to  the 
land  itself,  which  may  be  as  much  in  a  condition  to  require  immediate  money 
to  be  laid  out  upon  it,  in  order  to  make  it  available  to  any  purposes  of  income, 
as  the  houses  and  buildings  that  are  upon  it  ?  In  the  part  of  the  country 
where  I  reside,  there  is  no  case  of  a  living  of  which  the  endowment  is  in  land. 
My  personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  system  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
limited.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  cases,  and  two  cases  only.  In  one  parish, 
situated  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  held  by  a  friend  of  mine,  he  tells  me 
that  he  will  have  to  lay  out  1000/.  upon  the  land  and  buildings  (the  farm  is 
under  400  acres)  before  it  can  be  made  fit  for  a  good  tenant.  The  other  case 
is  at  no  great  distance  from  London.  The  incumbent  has  held  the  living 
seven  years,  and  is  not  yet  reimbursed  for  the  money  he  has  been  obliged  to 
expend.  Land  is  a  very  good  investment  of  money  for  people  of  large  pro- 
perties ;  but  everyone  knows  the  inconvenience  which  people  of  small  properties 
are  subject  to  whose  income  is  derived  from  land : — inconveniences  w^hich 
must  be  greatly  increased  v/hen  the  possession  of  it  is  only  for  life.  The  only 
case  where  a  small  income  derived  from  land  is  advantageous,  is  in  the  case 
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•where  the  proprietor  is  a  fanner,  and  cultivates  it  himself.  No  one  vfho  wishes 
well  to  religion  would  desire  that  the  clergy  should  become  farmers.  But  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  it  would  be  almost  unavoidable  ;  and  it  would  require 
very  strict  laws  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  so,  more  or  less,  in  most  cases. 

I  have  here  been  arguing  on  the  supposition  of  the  land  being  allotted  to  the 
clergyman  in  the  parish  where  he  resides.  In  the  case  where  the  allotment 
was  in  a  distant  parish,  the  danger  of  making  farmers  of  the  clergy  would 
be  obviated  ;  but  all  the  other  inconveniences  which  I  have  mentioned  would  be 
greatly  aggravated.  But  viewing  the  matter  practically,  in  how  many  parishes 
do  we  suppose  it  possible  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  could  be  obtained  as  clergy 
allotments?  Would  it  be  in  one  half?  Would  it  be  in  one  quarter  of  them? 
Would  it  be  in  one  tenth  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  one  parish  in 
twenty  in  which  such  a  design  could  be  effected.  If  the  commutation  is  to  be 
effected  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  purchasing  large  estates  when  brought 
to  the  hammer,  and  then  portioning  them  ofi"  among  as  many  parishes  as  the 
purchase-money  will  allow. 

But  here  we  shall  have  the  evils  which  have  been  ascribed  to  non-residence, 
with  a  vengeance.  The  evils  of  non-residence  on  the  part  of  a  rector,  where 
a  curate  is  placed,  consist  in  the  income  of  the  clergyman  not  being  spent  in 
his  living.  It  is  not  said  that  the  clergyman  does  not  spend  his  income  in  some 
parish ;  but  he  does  not  spend  it  in  the  parish  from  which  it  arises.  Except 
for  this,  the  curate  commonly  is,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
always  be,  as  valuable  a  person  to  the  parishioners  as  his  rector.  I  admit  that 
the  importance  of  the  evil  is  most  extravagantly  over- rated  ;  but,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  a  very  popular  topic  of  complaint,  and  yet  the  very  same  persons 
who  are  loudest  in  making  this  complaint  are  the  very  persons,  for  the  most 
part,  who  are  loudest  also  in  calling  for  an  arrangement  of  church  property, 
which  would  establish  the  very  evil  they  cry  out  against  as  a  principle  of  their 
legislature. 

I  have,  heretofore,  assumed  the  practicability  of  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and 
have  only  examined  how  far  it  would  be  desirable.  Let  us  now  assume  that 
it  is  desirable,  and  examine  how  far  it  would  be  practicable.  Now,  upon  the 
principle  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  argue, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  practicable  enough.  If  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  shall 
agree  together,  that  they  will  plunder  the  property  of  the  church,  no  question 
can  be  made  as  to  their  power  to  do  so.  And  if  they  shall  say  that  the  clergy 
shall  receive  what  they,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  shall  think  proper  to 
give  them  for  their  services,  all  the  power  the  clergy  possess  is,  no  doubt, 
merely  to  refuse  their  services  upon  the  terms  proposed.  And  if  they  should 
refuse,  it  will  as  certainly  be  easy  to  provide  a  clergy  who  will  thankfully 
accept  the  bounty  of  the  legislature.  The  only  question,  on  this  supposition, 
is,  what  sort  of  clergy  it  would  be.  But  the  question  I  propose  to  consider  is, 
not  whether  a  commutation  of  tithes  be  practicable  on  this  principle,  but 
whether  it  be  practicable  on  principles  of  fairness  and  equity ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  legislature,  heretofore,  on  the  apportionment  of  com- 
pensation to  individuals,  in  the  case  where  the  public  good  requires  that 
they  should  resign  their  private  right  for  the  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  your  correspondent  reasons,  and  on  which 
very  many  persons  (who,  like  him,  are  as  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church  as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  I  can  be)  are  constantly  heard  to  reason. 
As  Z.  Y.  speaks  of  a  slow  and  gradual  commutation,  and  of  a  commutation 
not  confined  to  any  one  specific  plan,  it  is  plain  that  he  docs  not  mean  to 
recommend  an  act  of  Parliament  compelling  all  parishes  to  purchase  the  tithes, 
and  all  clergymen  to  sell  them,  but  an  enahlin(j  act,  putting  it  into  the  power 
of  both  parties  to  cflcct  this  object. 

Now,  that  an  emibling  act  would  be  a  mere  dead  letter,  is  evident  from  a 
very  plain  argument,  viz.,  that  individuals  and  parishes  have  had  this  power 
ever  since  the  Reformation  with  respect  to  more  than  half  the  tithes  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  yet  have  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  found  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  power.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  devising  a 
scheme  by  which  the  clergy  shall  be  empowered  to  sell  their  tithes,  none  of 
those  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  lay  impropriator;  he  has  only  to  get 
the  money  if  he  can,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  dispose  of  as  he 
thinks  proper.  If  then  a  mere  enabling  act  will  effect  the  commutation  of  eccle- 
siastical tithes,  I  should  be  desirous  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
gross  amount  of  lay  tithes  is,  at  this  moment,  probably  almost  as  large  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  ?  Nay,  if  tithes  be  such  an  evil, — if  they  press 
so  hard  upon  agriculture, — if  they  operate  so  inconveniently,  and  fall  so  un- 
equally, how  does  it  happen  that  the  possessors  of  more  than  half  the  soil  of 
England  should  nevertheless  have  been  persuaded  voluntarily  to  bear  this 
burthen  upon  their  land,  when  the  means  are,  and  always  have  been,  in  their 
power  to  release  themselves  from  it  ?  Or  is  it,  that  tithes  only  acquire  all 
these  evil  tendencies  when  they  are  levied  for  the  support  of  religion ;  but  are 
free  from  such  objection  when  consumed  by  a  country  gentleman? 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  tithes  are  to  be  commuted  at  all,  they  must  be  com- 
muted by  compulsion — by  compulsion,  not  on  the  clergy  only,  but  also  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  from  which  they  accrue.  But  though  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  may  have  power  to  rob  the  clergy  in  order  to  gratify  a  popular 
clamour,  yet  I  much  doubt  whether  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  omnipotent 
as  they  may  be,  can  yet  carry  into  effect  an  act  of  Parliament  compelling 
parishes  or  individuals  to  purchase  the  tithes  ;  they  may  compel  the  clergy  to 
sell  if  an  offer  be  made  to  them ;  but  to  compel  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  make 
such  offers,  the  legislature  must  first  provide  them  with  the  money.  It  will 
not  do  to  lend  them  the  money ;  they  must  give  it,  or  at  least  lend  it  without 
interest.  Well,  we  will  suppose  the  money  provided  out  of  the  public  purse ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  pay  no  tithes,  and  all  others  whose 
income  is  not  derived  from  land,  have  agreed  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to 
benefit  the  landed  interest.  The  money  is  all  raised — the  clergy  have  sold 
their  tithes  to  government  or  to  individuals  on  government  securities.  This, 
whether  practicable  or  not,  is  a  very  intelligible  state  of  things.  The  property 
of  the  church  being  vested  in  public  securities,  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  it,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it,  would  be  to 
allow  it  to  remain  there.  But  in  so  doing,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
clergy  become  at  once  pensioners  upon  the  public  ;  their  revenue  is  derived  no 
longer  immediately  from  endowment,  but  is  derived  from  the  taxes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  unless  indeed  the  times  shall  come,  of  which  there  is  at 
present  very  little  prospect, 

"  Quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo," 

it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  period  when  the  church  of  Eng- 
land will  no  longer  be  an  established  church.  A  clergy  pensioned  by  the 
public,  and  appointed  by  private  individuals,  (for  we  must  recollect  that  of 
10,000  parishes,  more  than  7500  are  in  the  patronage  of  private  indivi- 
duals,) would  really  be  an  anomalous  state  of  things.  On  such  a  supposi- 
tion it  is  perfectly  plain  to  common  sense,  that  first  the  public  would  insist 
upon  every  parish  electing  its  own  ministers  ;  and  this  being  effected,  the  next 
resolution  would  be  that  every  parish  should  pay  its  own  minister  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  by  dissenting  congregations.  Do  away  the  existing  state  of 
church  property,  and  the  existing  state  of  church  patronage  would  be  more 
"  hopelessly  unpopular"  than  any  of  those  "  inconveniences"  in  the  present 
system  of  the  church,  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  exaggerated  view  is 
taken  by  your  correspondent  Z.  Y. 

As  to  whether  the  system  of  tithes  be  one  which  is  more  "  liable  to  mis- 
representation" than  the  plans  which  he  would  propose,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire.  It  is  much  more  easy  for  people  who  differ  to  talk  confidently  on 
that  point  than  to  reason  demonstrably.     I  presume,  however,  your  corres- 
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pondent,  for  whose  talents  I  entertain  the  sincerest  respect,  would  not  lay- 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  scheme  is  necessarily  to  be  preferred  merely 
because  it  is  less  "  liable  to  misrepresentations"  than  another.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  particular  misrepresentation  against  which  the  tithe  system  has 
to  contend,  I  would  venture  to  remark,  that  any  change  which  shall  place  the 
tithes  upon  the  same  footing,  and  transpose  them  into  the  form  of  rent,  will 
entirely  obviate  the  objection  itself  on  which  the  misrepresentation  is  grounded. 
Your  correspondent  has  shewn,  with  admirable  force  of  reasoning,  that,  sub- 
stantially, tithes  are  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land.  But  it  is  said  that,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  collected,  they  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  capital.  This  inconvenience  would  be  just  as  completely  remedied 
under  the  Archbishop's  Bill,  enabling  parishes  to  compound  for  twenty-one 
years,  as  by  the  proposed  plan  of  commutation.  A  surveyor  would  only  have 
to  examine  the  staple  quality  of  the  land  in  any  particular  farm  or  parish,  and 
the  probable  produce  under  an  estimated  average  of  the  capital  usually 
employed  on  such  land,  and  tithes  would  no  more  interfere  with  improved 
cultivation  than  rent  does. 

As  I  believe  the  complaints  that  are  now  put  forth  about  tithes  to  be  a  mere 
popular  clamour,  founded  (so  far  as  it  has  any  foundation  at  all)  only  on  a 
theoretical  view  of  their  tendency,  and  not  at  all  on  the  experience  of  any  facts 
that  can  be  produced,  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  would  much  rather  retain  the 
present  system,  which  is  connected  with  religion  in  its  origin,  and  which  has 
the  rust  of  past  ages  upon  it,  than  substitute  any  other  not  so  associated  in  the 
mind ;  and  therefore,  though  I  should  acquiesce  in  the  Archbishop's  Bill,  it 
would  be  tKcop  dsKovri  h  Ovfiq).  But  as  the  principle  of  composition  is  free  from 
all  the  objections  which  I  stated  above  to  the  scheme  for  commuting  tithes  into 
land,  as  it  leaves  the  clergy  secure  of  a  certain  portion  of  income  every  year, 
as  it  would  not  entail  upon  them  any  increased  liability  to  dilapidations,  and, 
moreover,  as  it  has  no  tendency  to  convert  them  into  farmers,  there  is  nothing 
in  theory  to  oppose  to  such  a  proposition ; — add  to  which,  that  it  is  free  also 
from  the  practical  difficulties  which  would  be  found  in  the  execution  of  any  plan 
of  commutation.  I  would  observe,  however,  before  I  conclude,  that  whatever 
plan  may  be  adopted,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  made  compulsory.  If  composition 
be  desirable  for  any  considerable  number  of  parishes,  it  is  desirable  for  all.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  principle  be  really  tried ;  for  if  the  matter  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  either  the  clergy  or  the  occupants,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power 
which  the  law  may  allow  will  be  seldom  taken  advantage  of.  In  some  cases,  the 
clergy  will  object ;  in  many  more,  the  farmers  and  proprietors ;  and  after  a 
short  time,  the  principle  itself  will  be  condemned  as  defective,  and  some  other 
scheme  adopted,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  many  greater  objections  may  be 
raised.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enact  that  a  composition  for  tithes  shall  take 
place  in  all  future  time ; — the  period  may  be  for  ten  or  twenty  years  as  an 
experiment ;  but  I  would  strongly  urge  that,  if  such  a  Bill  be  passed  at  all,  it 
should  be  peremptory  upon  all  parishes,  for  the  period  assigned,  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  cflfect.  If  such  a  proposition  be  made  to  Parliament,  and 
rejected  either  from  opposition  within  doors,  or  clamour  from  without,  the  very 
rejection  of  it  will  produce  this  good — that  it  will  then  be  evident  that  the 
design  of  those  who  talk  so  loudly  and  vehemently  against  the  present  system 
of  paying  the  clergy,  is  directed  against  tithes,  not  as  tithes,  but  as  church 
property. 

Camelodunensis. 


CHURCH    BRIEFS   AND    KING'S   LETTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Mugatine. 

Mr.  Editor, — Although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  every  true  friend  to  good 
order  will  receive  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  the  paternal  solicitude  which  is 
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shewn  by  his  Majesty  for  the  best  interests  of  his  subjects,  in  granting  his 
Royal  Letter,  authorizing  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout  England  and 
Wales  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Society  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  your  correspondent  W.,  that  the  increased  number  of  King's 
Letters  recently  issued  is  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  Briefs  effected  by  the 
4th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  or  that  their  abolition  makes  an  opening  for  the  friends 
of  the  Church  to  memorialize  his  Majesty,  from  time  to  time,  to  obtain  these 
collections. 

It  is  well  known  that  King's  Letters,  authorizing  a  collection  to  be  made 
throughout  England  and  Wales  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Society,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  long  before 
the  abolition  of  Briefs  ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned,  if  Church  Briefs  had  not 
now  been  abolished,  and  the  National  Society  had  preferred  its  loud  claim  to 
public  support,  that  that  claim  would  have  been  met  as  it  has  now  been 
received.  A  King's  Letter  was  issued,  authorizing  a  collection  to  be  made  for 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  year 
1831,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  abolition  of  Briefs  as  a  cause  for  the 
exercise  of  his  Majesty's  royal  pleasure,  neither  does  it  seem  at  all  necessary 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  royal  favour  conferred  on  the  National  Society.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  Briefs  have  been  heretofore  annually  issued 
under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  for  collecting  charity  monies  for  repairing  or 
rebuilding  Churches  and  Chapels,  and  for  accidents  by  fire,  inundations,  &c. 
It  was  found  that  evils  existed  in  the  mode  of  collecting  money  under  these 
Briefs,  and  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  collected  was  paid  to 
the  object.  In  the  year  1828  these  Briefs  were  abolished,  and  instead  thereof, 
"  to  provide  for  the  better  collection  and  application  of  voluntary  contributions  for 
enlarging,  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  Churches  and  Chapels,  in  England 
and  Wales,"*  the  Society  was  incorporated  for  promoting  the  enlargement, 
building,  and  repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  Your  correspondent  very 
properly  says,  that  the  collection  for  the  National  Society  is  not  the  result  of 
any  proviso  of  4  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  nor  can  it  be  considered  legitimately  as  a 
consequence  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  Fire  Briefs,  there  was  no  cause  for  their 
continuing  to  exist  since  offices  for  insurance  against  fire  have  been  estab- 
lished. I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only  effect  of  abolishing  Briefs  was  the 
incorporation  of  a  Society  to  do  all  the  work  of  Briefs  in  a  more  efficient 
manner. 

The  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Incorporated  Society  was  in  1828,  not  in 
1830,  as  is  stated  inadvertently. 

R. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    BOOK    OF    GENESIS. 

A  HISTORY  of  past  events  can  never  be  received  as  credentials  of  a  commission 
from  God.  We  might  altogether  question  the  truth  of  the  account ;  and, 
even  if  we  did  not,  there  could  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  human 
means  within  the  author's  reach.  If  Levi,  the  publican,  (Luke  v.  17,)  on 
leaving  the  receipt  of  custom,  had  offered  to  the  world  a  history  of  the  period 
from  Malachi  to  his  own  times  in  evidence  of  his  being  sent  by  God,  he  would 
certainly  have  wrought  no  conviction ;  but  when  once  he  had  established  on 
proper  grounds  his  claim  to  be  an  apostle,  his  history  would  have  been  imme- 
diately received  as  a  true  account.  Neither  would  its  authenticity  be  at  all 
affected  by  the  question,  whether  it  was  written  under  a  direct  revelation,  or 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  recording  past  events.     In   any  wise  it  would  be 

*    Sec  Act  of  Incorporation. 
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esteemed  a  true  and  authentic  history,  as  coming  from  St.  Matthew,  the  apostlo 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of  St.  Matthew,  this  is  a  mere  supposition ;  but  it  is 
a  true  representation  with  respect  to  Moses ;  and  these  remarks  have  been 
made  entirely  with  a  view  to  illustrate  that  part  of  his  writings  which  gives  a 
summary  of  the  events  previous  to  his  own  time. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  could  never  afford  to  the  Israelites  a  proof  that  the 
God  of  their  fathers  had  indeed  appeared  unto  the  waiter  of  it;  but  when 
Moses  by  miracles  established  his  claim  to  a  divine  commission,  they  readily 
received  it  as  a  true  history.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  credentials  of  Moses, 
as  an  ambassador  from  God,  are  quite  independent  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Book  of  Genesis  depends  entirely  for  its  authenticity  on 
the  previously  established  character  of  Moses  ;  and  whether  it  were  written 
under  a  direct  revelation,  or  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  we  are  equally 
sure  that  it  is  a  true  history,  as  proceeding  from  Moses,  under  the  direction  of 
God.  Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  degree  affecting  either  the  character  of 
Moses,  or  that  of  Genesis,  by  the  result  arrived  at,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to 
consider  the  extent  of  the  mere  human  resources  which  Moses  might  com- 
mand for  such  a  work.  It  is  generally*  supposed  that  he  had  the  means  of 
writing  it  without  a  direct  revelation  ;  although,  as  acting  under  a  divine 
commission,  he  must  have  been  under  the  constant  guidance  of  inspiration,  as 
to  the  choice  of  materials  and  security  from  error. 

If  ordinary  sources  of  information  were  open  to  Moses,  these  results  would 
immediately  follow  : — > 

(1 .)  We  should  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  there  has  ever  been 
extant,  in  some  nation  or  family,  a  series  of  traditions  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  promise  was  uninterruptedly  preserved,  and  consolation  afforded  to  the 
righteous  in  every  age. 

(2.)  We  could  explain  the  origin  of  other  accounts  not  given  by  him,  but 
preserved  by  tradition  down  to  the  apostles'  times  :  such  as  the  fallen  angels,'f 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  &c4  Most  of  these  had  degenerated  into  such  idle 
tales,  and  gave  rise  to  such  unmeaning  disputations  among  the  Rabbis,  that 
St.  Paul  strictly  forbid  the  believing  Jewish  teachers  to  give  any  heed  to  their 
"  endless  fabulous  traditions. "§ 

(3.)  We  could  satisfactorily  account  for  the  similarity  observable  in  the 
earliest  traditions  of  all  nations,  however  distant  and  unconnected,  not  only 
the  Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  the  Goths,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  and  Americans ;  creation,  paradise,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge,  are 
clearly  discernible. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  the  probability  that  such  information  was 
open  to  him,  and  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  it  might  be  derived. 


*  The  grounds  afforded  by  Scripture  for  believing  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  there 
existed  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  primitive  history 
of  mankind,  have  been  ably  stated  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London  in  his  "  Disser- 
tation on  the  Tradition  of  the  Promise ;"  but  his  style  of  argument  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  made  use  of  in  these  remarks. 

t  Job  iv.  18;  xv.  15;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  vi. 

I  Jude  xiv.  Of  the  same  nature  is  that  expression  of  St.  Peter — "  Noah,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,''  (2nd  Epis.  ii.  5,)  which  implies  something  more  than  a  tacit 
rebuke  by  his  construction  of  the  ark,  and  his  holy  life.  As  Jonah  cried  (iKi'jpvKe, 
LXX.)  and  said,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  sliall  be  overthrown,"  might  not 
Noah  be  (Krjpv^)  the  herald  of  a  similar  denunciation — "  Yet  120  years,  and  a  flood 
shall  destroy  all  flesh." 

§  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of /lu^oig  Kai  ytPtaXoyiaig  aTrspavToig, 
(1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  i.  14,)  and  that  ytvtaXoyia  is  the  translation  of  /l*77iin,  an  ac- 

X 

count,  tradition,  or  geyiealogy,     Castalio  renders  it  Fabulas  et  antiquitates  injinitas. 
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It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  their  origin,  and  had  not  to  learn  from  him  their  na- 
tional genealogy ;  but  we  have  better  authority  to  rest  on  than  mere  suppo- 
sition, that  some  accounts  of  their  early  history  were  already  current  amongst 
them.  When  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Moses  in  Horeb,  he  said  unto  him, 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
sent  me  unto  you."  (Exod.  iii.  15.)  A  mode  of  address  which  clearly  im- 
plies in  the  persons  spoken  to,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
those  patriarchs.  And  when,  without  farther  explanation,  God  intimated 
unto  Moses  his  design  through  him  "  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a 
good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  (iii.  8, 
xxxii.  13,)  he  doubtless  understood  at  once  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  which  God  had  made  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob 
We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  think  that  Moses  was  the  first  to  compose 
*'  the  generations  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,"  (Gen.  xi.  27,)  "  the  gene- 
rations of  Isaac,"  (XXV.  19,)  "  the  generations*  of  Jacob,"  (xxxvii.  2)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  took  the  substance  of  them 
from  some  authentic  source.  It  was  by  natural  means  that  he  wrote  "  the 
generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,"  (Numb.  iii.  1,)  and  no  one,  I  believe,  ever 
conceived  that  St.  Matthew  learnt  by  inspiration  "  the  book  of  the  generations 
of  Jesus  Christ"  with  which  he  opens  his  gospel,  (i.  1 — 17,)  when  he  had 
within  his  reach  such  ample  means  of  information  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Now  all  the  passages  of  this  kind  are  headed  by  one  and  the  same  title,  and  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  throughout  the  Bible ; 
whenever,  therefore,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  Genesis,  I  meet  with  a  passage  in- 
troduced by,  what  in  our  translation  is  rendered,  "  these  are  the  generations," 
I  should  consider  it  as  taken  by  Moses  from  some  authentic  account  either 
oral  or  written. 

It  could  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  us  if  we  should  discover,  in  any  of  these 
primitive  traditions,  an  artificial  structure  of  sentences,  as  we  know  that  the 
earliest  records  of  other  nations  were  reduced  to  some  kind  of  measure  to  fix 
them  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  The  passage  "  these  are  the  generations  of 
Noah,"  (Gen.  vi.  9,)  when  correctly  translated  and  broken  into  its  proper 
lines,  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  the  record  of  Noah : 

Noah  was  a  just  man. 

Perfect  was  he  in  his  ways  ; 

With  God  walked  Noah." 

This  was,  indeed,  to  let  his  light  shine  before  men  !  What  brighter  character 
was  it  possible  to  leave  than  that,  in  the  midst  of  that  violent  and  corrupt 
generation  which  the  flood  cut  off,  he  had  been  strictly  observant  of  all  his 
duties  towards  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself.     In  strange  discordance  with 

*  There  are  two  words  of  very  different  meanings,  Jl^T^IJl  and  '^^*7>  tbe  ykvetrig 

and  ytvea  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament,  which  by  our  translators,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by  the  same  term 
**  generation."  The  first  (that  which  occurs  above)  means  an  account,  tradition, 
or  genealogy  ;  the  second,  a  generation  of  contemporary  men,  or  the  manner  of  life 
in  that  generation.  In  some  passages  it  is  of  consequence  to  attend  to  this  last  dis- 
tinction. Isa.  liii.  8,  Luke  xvi.  8,  should  be  rendered,  "  The  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  manner  of  life,"  &c.  I  may  add,  that  writers  on  the  millenium  strive 
hard  to  give  to  yeved  the  sense  of  iOvog  (nation),  in  Luke  xxi.  32 — "  This  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  away,"  &c.,  and  paraphrase  the  verse  thus  ;  "  In  spite  of  unpa- 
ralleled sufferings,  the  Jews  shall  exist  as  a  nation  until  Christ's  personal  return." 
But  y£i/fd  is  the  translation  of  ^^"7,  and  has  only  the  two  meanings  already  men- 
tioned. 
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this  memorial  of  holiness,  is  the  reckless  declaration  of  impunity  by  the 
sensual  and  presumptuous  Lamech.  His  speech  (iv.  23)  naturally  falls  into 
the  measured  lines  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  and  ought  to  be  translated  and 
arranged  in  this  manner.  "  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and 
ZiUah  :-^ 

"  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
Hearken  unto  my  speech  : 
For  a  man  I  have  slain  for  wounding  me, 

Even  a  youth  for  bruising  me. 
If  seven  times  had  been  avenged  Cain, 
Truly  then,  Lamech,  seventy  times  seven." 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  speech  was  taken  by  Moses  from  some  of 
the  ancient  "  generations,"  or  other  primitive  traditions  ;  there  is  certainly  no 
necessity  for  supposing  him  to  have  learnt  it  by  inspiration,  rather  than  by  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  knowledge  is  acquired.  To  us  it  indirectly  affords  a 
proof,  that  accurate  information  concerning  the  primeval  times  not  only  might 
be,  but  actually  was,  preserved  among  the  antediluvians  ;  for  we  incidentally 
learn  from  it,  that  the  murder  of  Abel  was  well  known  in  the  days  of  Lamech, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Cain.  Now,  in  all,  there  were  but  ten 
generations  before  the  flood ;  if,  then,  Lamech,  in  the  seventh  generation,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Cain's  guilt,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  history  of 
Adam  was  unknown  to  Noah  in  the  tenth. 

Amidst  a  great  variety  of  feature,  there  is  yet  such  a  family  resemblance  in 
the  earliest  traditions  of  all  nations,  however  distant  and  unconnected,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  sprung  from  this  common  parentage.  The 
children  of  Ham  soon  fell  into  idolatry ;  and,  together  with  the  religion,  they 
corrupted  the  true  accounts  which  they  had  received  from  Noah.  The  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
as  shadowed  out  to  them  in  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  were  more  careful  in 
preserving  all  the  traditions  relating  to  the  promised  seed.  But  even  among 
them,  the  light  became  obscured  as  the  distance  increased,  and  man's  life  was 
shortened ;  and  although  the  lamp,  at  various  times,  was  trimmed  at  the  hand 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  yet  was  it  in  danger  of  expiring  in  the 
darkness  of  Egyptian  bondage.  But  God,  in  his  goodness,  provided  other- 
wise ;  he  chose  Moses  his  servant,  and  guided  him  to  select  and  commit  to 
an  imperishable  record  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  world  as  related  to 
the  scheme  of  redemption  generally,  or  more  immediately  to  the  origin  of  his 
chosen  people,  "  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  this — that  the  protracted  length  of  life  in  the 
first  ages  was  sufficient*  to  preserve,  by  tradition,  the  original  revelation  to 
Adam,  and  the  most  important  of  the  events  to  which  time  gave  birth  ;  that 
certain  accounts,  memorials  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  were  sources  of 
information  open  to  Moses ;  that  he  incorporated  into  his  narrative  only  such 
of  these  as  were  suitable  and  necessary  to  a  particular  design;  and  that,  in 


*  The  garden  of  Eden  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  (  Gen. 
xiii.  10. )  Commentators  have  remarked  the  dislocated  position  of  the  sentences  in 
this  verse.  Whether  or  not  the  Hebrews  introduced  the  poetical  arrangement  into 
mere  prose,  it  is  certain  that  the  application  of  the  introverted  parallelism  simplifies 
at  once  this  intricate  passage ;  in  proof,  let  the  lines  be  read  in  the  order  of  the  pre- 
fixed numerals : — 

1.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes 

3.  And  saw  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 

5.  That  all  of  it  was  watered, 

6.  Before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

4.  Like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt, 

2.  As  far  as  Zoar, 


1 
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the  use  of  them,  he  followed  the  practice  of  all  writers,  sometimes  directly 
quoting,  but  more  generally  expressing  the  substance  of  them  in  his  own 
words. 


W.  B.  W. 


Vicarage,  Beds. 


SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  your  clerical  readers  to  the 
success  of  a  measure  adopted  by  a  District  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  county  of  Kent  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  "  Saturday  Magazine"  into  notice  and  public  favour. 

Immediately  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  was  published,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  alluded  to  was  instructed  to  order  three  hundred  copies  of  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  Committee,  and  to  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
the  clergymen  of  the  district,  to  be  distributed  by  them  amongst  their 
parishioners.  Together  with  the  Magazines,  the  Secretary  sent  an  equal 
number  of  half-sheets  of  paper,  printed  on  one  side  in  the  terms  of  the  follow- 
ing note,  and  to  be  directed  on  the  other  by  the  clergymen  according  to  their 
choice  and  discretion : — 

*'  The  Rev has  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  a  number  of  a 

weekly  Magazine,  which,  on  account  of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
it,  and  the  trifling  price  at  which  it  is  published,  he  recommends  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Mr requests  that  those  who  may  think  proper  to  patronize 

this  useful  work,  at  his  recommendation,  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  their 

names  for  insertion  on  his  list,  either  to  himself  or 

of. " 

A  very  general  co-operation  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  district  took  place 
upon  this  occasion,  and  the  result  has  already  shewn  itself  in  a  weekly  sale 
of  about  five  hundred  copies  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  country  parishes, 
with  an  increasing  demand  every  week.  It  is  of  importance  here  to  observe, 
that  a  great  many  mechanics,  apprentices,  shopmen,  and  journeymen,  are 
amongst  those  who  take  in  the  Magazine  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  although 
the  district  is  small,  the  circulation  will,  in  a  short  time,  reach  to  not  less  than 
600  weekly  numbers. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  a  most  essential  service  to  the  excellent  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  its  laudable  endeavours  to  provide  useful  and  interest- 
ing publications,  with  which  to  feed  the  public  appetite  for  reading  at  this 
moment,  by  considering  themselves,  at  their  respective  posts,  as  local  agents 
to  the  Society  for  the  announcement  and  sale  of  their  works.  Anxiously  and 
conscientiously  do  I  take  upon  myself  to  act  as  such,  and  have  opened  a  sale 
for  a  large  quantity  of  Magazines  by  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
*'  country  postmen,"  "  village  chandlers,"  and  "  sellers  of  fruit"  to  travellers ; 
and  other  clergymen  around  me  have  done  the  same,  and  all  of  us  with  equal 
success.  We  receive  from  the  publisher  a  handsome  discount  upon  the 
quantity  we  take,  and  so  are  able  to  make  ample  payment  to  our  subordinates 
for  their  trouble.  District  Committees  should  at  least  give  encouragement  to 
country  booksellers  in  towns  and  villages  to  have  weekly  supplies  of  the 
"  Saturday  Magazine,"  and  this  may  be  done  in  assenting  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  loss,  if  any,  in  the  early  part  of  the  speculation,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of 
parcels  until  a  remunerating  sale  is  effected. 

If  this  statement  be  the  means  of  inducing  clergymen  generally  to  make  the 
necessary  exertions,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  publications  issuing  from  other 
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quarters  will  have  the  same  chance  for  circulation  with  those  sent  forth  under  the 
eminent  sanction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge.  I.  H. 


PAROCHIAL  REGISTRIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, — Among  forty-two  notices  of  motions  now  standing  in  the  Order  Book 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  next  Sessions,  is  (No.  29)  one  from  Mr. 
Wilks,  —  the  Advocate-General,  I  believe,  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  or 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  "  protection"  of  their  Rights, — for  a  "  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  general  state  of  parochial  registers,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  those  registries,  and  the  registration  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
deaths,  and  burials,  in  England  and  Wales."  The  Clergy  should  have  a  good 
watch  on  this  matter,  lest,  under  the  select  process,  they  be  made  ancillary 
to  Dissenters'  convenience,  in  a  way,  too,  neither  accordant  with  truth  nor 
justice.  Our  registers  are  legal  and  documentary  evidences  of  certain  official 
acts  done  by  the  church  minister,  of  which  he  is  necessarily  cognizant; — such 
are  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages.  The  "officiating  minister"  is  not 
necessarily  present  at  any  birth  nor  death  of  the  persons  baptized  or  buried ; 
yet  Mr.  Wilks'  notice,  by  the  terms  of  it,  presupposes  that  "  birt/is  and  deatlis" 
are  registered.  If  any  clergyman  does  register  them  he  does  not  only  a  work 
of  supererogation,  but,  to  oblige  others,  commits  a  blunder,  for  how  can  he, 
if  called  upon,  testify  to  the  day  of  birth?  (attest  more  than  he  knows),  or 
confess  without  shame  to  having  registered  more  than  he  knew,  and  what  he 
took  upon  testimony,  perhaps  careless  or  interested  ? 

Perhaps,  Sir,  it  is  intended  that  our  registers,  being  preferable  documents, 
should  be  opened  to  registrations  by  the  Dissenting  minister.  If  the  Dissenters 
suflfer,  as  I  doubt  not  they  often  do,  much  inconvenience  by  reason  of  their 
baptisms  or  burials  elsewhere  than  at  the  parish  church  or  nowhere,  let 
them  have  their  own  registers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  any  necessary  new 
provisions  of  law  for  their  due  keeping  and  proof.  As  to  the  fees — no  fee  and 
no  law  shall  induce  nor  compel  me  to  register  what  I  cannot  attest.  Besides, 
no  fee  is  due  for  the  sacrament  of  baptism — but  only  for  the  registry  of  it.  I 
could  not  hesitate  to  baptize  a  Dissenter's  child  if  sent  for  that  purpose.  The 
mother  need  not  submit  to  be  "churched,"  nor  to  be  buried  at  church.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  fees  arising  from  burials,  it  is  become  a  common  practice 
of  the  Dissenters  to  attach  burial  yards  to  their  newer  meeting-houses.  As 
this  profit  goes  from  the  incumbent  to  the  Dissenting  minister  or  to  the  trustees, 
it  may  render  their  chapel  liable  to  be  rated.  Mr.  Wilks,  however,  has  another 
notice  (No.  33)  "  to  exempt  all  churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  exclusively 
appropriated  to  religious  worship,  from  assessments  to  the  relief  of  the  poor." 
But  will  this  exempt  such  unconsecrated  burial-places  from  the  rate  r  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  this,  still  less  to  losing  my  fee  by  being  exonerated  from 
the  duty  of  attending  to  bury  any  corpse  whose  friends  prefer  laying  it  elsewhere 
than  in  my  churchyard.  On  the  simple  ground  that  where  no  service  is  re- 
quired, no  customary  fee  could  be  "  good  custom,"  ab  initio,  I  have  given  up 
all  claim  to  fees  upon  mere  decease  in  a  populous  suburban  parish,  although 
the  claim  had  been  made  and  submitted  to  for  two  centuries,  and  evidenced  by 
the  table  of  fees,  1574 — viz.  "  for  every  corpse  carried  out  of  the  parish,  &c." 
Now,  when  this  table  was  formed,  none  but  Jews  were  carried  to  burial  any- 
where within  their  parish  but  at  the  parish  church.  Dr.  Lushington's  opinion 
was  taken,  and  confirmed  my  own  previous  one,  that  the  custom  was  un- 
reasonable, though  "ancient,"  and  so  described  in  the  table  1574. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  N.  C. 
P.S.  I  do  not  think  George  Rose's  Act  has  produced  better  registers  than 
our  less  formal  and  less  cramped  parchment  registers  in  use  before  1813. 
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ON    CATECHIZING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — Will  you  admit  a  few  remarks  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  that  part 
of  Mr.  Kettlewell's  Life  (as  given  in  your  late  numbers)  which  records  his 
practice  of  catechizing  ?  Few  of  the  many  excellencies  of  that  good  man  merit 
more  attention  from  his  successors  in  the  ministry  of  our  apostolic  Church. 
Few  parts  of  a  clergyman's  labours  are  more  essential  or  more  useful  than 
this  primitive  practice.  In  every  parish  the  young  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  ;  their  tender  years  claim  a  pastor's  special  care ;  the  turning 
point  of  their  future  character  and  conduct  is  often  found  in  the  period  of  mi- 
nority ;  the  mind  then  receives  its  first  impressions  of,  and  its  first  bias  to,  good 
orevil;  affectionate  instruction  will  then  be  received  with  much  more  simplicity 
and  readiness  than  in  after  life ;  it  often,  on  the  one  hand,  secures  them  for 
God  and  his  service  before  vice  and  the  world  have  had  their  opportunity  for 
corruption  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  early  season  be  neglected  and 
the  soul  left  without  knowledge,  the  heart  itself,  unaided  in  the  thousand 
temptations  which  beset  man's  entrance  upon  mature  life,  will  turn /rom  God, 
and  seek  its  happiness  in  the  world,  or,  by  yielding  itself  up  to  "  youthful 
lusts,"  will  rapidly  advance  in  this  broad  road  too  far,  soon,  if  ever,  to  be 
recovered  out  of  the  snare. 

Another  cogent  reason  for  a  minister  being  diligent  in  catechizing  is,  that  in 
most  parishes,  if  not  in  all,  very  many  of  the  parents  are  those  who  care  not  for 
the  souls  of  their  children.  Some  neglect  religion  altogether  both  in  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  others  never  either  think  of  or  practice  family  religious 
instruction,  or  any  thing  beyond  a  decent  appearance  at  church  once  on  the 
Sabbath.  How,  then,  are  the  children  of  such  parents — so  numerous  in  our 
heedless  population — to  be  imbued  with  Christian  knowledge,  or  have  even  the 
chance  of  learning  their  duty,  if  the  minister  of  the  place  be  remiss  in  this 
branch  of  his  labours  ? 

Let  it  be  considered,  too,  whether  the  instruction  delivered  from  the  pulpit 
in  the  usual  form  of  sermons  to  the  older  parts  of  our  congregations  be  sufli- 
ciently  adapted  to  the  opening  and,  as  yet,  uninformed  minds  of  those  who, 
*'  by  reason  of  age,"  scarcely  "  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and 
evil ;"  and  if,  therefore,  these  must  not  in  fact  be  left  in  a  great  measure  with- 
out instruction,  certainly  without  suitable  instruction,  where  frequent  cate- 
chizing is  not  practised  by  the  clerg^^^man  of  the  parish. 

The  benefit  likewise  of  Sunday  Schools,  now  happily  so  common  among  us, 
must  be  materially  curtailed,  and  those  admirable  institutions  will  be  in  danger 
of  falling  far  short  of  their  object ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  of  being  per- 
verted to  the  furtherance  of  error  and  schism.  Not  to  mention  the  severe 
obligation  under  which  every  clergyman  lies  by  his  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
to  that  church  which  has  so  wisely  and  so  fully  provided  for  the  early  and 
constant  instruction  of  her  young  members,  and  his  grievous  neglect  when 
he  unnecessarily  omits  a  service  so   straitly  enjoined. 

The  collateral  advantages  of  catechizing  are  also  many ;  one  is,  an  attach- 
ment to  and  regard  for  the  clergyman  which  it  will  create  in  every  reasonable 
parent,  the  access  which  this  will  open  for  him  to  their  minds,  and  the 
influence  with  which  it  will  often  clothe  his  counsels  to  them. 

It  deserves  to  be  considered  by  the  clergy,  especially  those  located  in  towns 
where  the  afternoon  lecture  has,  in  many  instances,  superseded  the  afternoon 
catechizing  enjoined  by  the  rubric,  whether  sufficient  frequency  and  efficiency 
are  given  to  this  useful  and  primitive  practice.  The  writer,  who  has  for  some 
time  made  it  a  substantial  part  of  the  afternoon  service  at  least  every  alter- 
nate Sunday,  can  reflect  on  no  part  of  his  ministerial  duties,  not  even  on  his 
visits  to  the  sick  and  dying,  with  so  much  pleasure  and  hope  ;  and  his  own 
experience  bids  him  to  assure  his  brethren  that  they  will  find  their  interest  (if 
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they  have  the  success  of  their  ministry  at  heart)   no  less  than  their  duty  in 
following  in  this  point  the  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Kettlewell. 

I.  G.  N. 

Nothing  can  be  preferable  to  Mr.  Kettlewell's  mode  of  catechizing,  but  his 
practice  of  preaching  from  notes  rendered  it  to  him  more  ready  than  it  will  be 
to  those  who  do  not  follow  that  practice.  My  plan  is  this  : — the  subject  being 
fixed  at  the  previous  catechizing,  the  children  are  some  little  prepared  by  their 
teachers  at  the  Sunday  School.  After  prayers,  in  the  afternoon  service,  in- 
stead of  a  sermon,  the  children  are  placed  round  the  reading  desk  (our  chancel 
being  too  far  separated  from  the  congregation) ;  I  announce — generally  read 
over — the  passage  forming  our  subject,  then  interrogate  the  children,  first  as 
literally  by  the  text  as  may  be,  giving  to  each  child  who  answers  correctly  a 
printed  ticket  inscribed  thus — "  For  answering  well  at  the  catechizing."  I 
then  address  myself  partly  to  the  children,  with  somewhat  deeper  questions 
and  advice,  and  partly  to  the  congregation  with  such  plain  and  practical 
remarks,  exhortations,  &c.,  as  freely  arise  from  the  whole  subject.  The  church 
catechism  was  first  gone  through  at  some  length,  parts  of  the  liturgy  are  some- 
times explained,  and  generally  now  some  striking  passage  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  historical  nature,  and  often  from  the  service  of  the  day.  One 
great  advantage  is  the  opportunity  given  for  remarks  of  a  somewhat  familiar 
(though  not  irreverent)  character,  and  somewhat  more  apropos  to  the  place, 
people,  or  events  of  the  day,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  it,  than  could  be  well 
introduced  in  a  regular  sermon  from  the  pulpit.  In  this  way  the  congregation 
may  be  edified  while  the  children  are  trained.  The  whole  occupies  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  closed  as  after  a  sermon. 


ON  PAROCHIAL    BENEFIT  CLUBS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  observed  in  the  British  Magazine  a  very  excellent 
letter  from  "A  Yorkshire  Curate,"  in  part  relating  to  a  Sick  Benefit  Club 
which  was  established  in  his  parish,  and  having  myself  been  witness  to  the 
good  and  beneficial  eff'ects  produced,  in  a  village  in  Herts,  in  which  I  resided 
for  many  years,  by  the  institution  of  a  somewhat  similar  club,  I  am  induced 
to  trouble  you  with  an  explanation  of  its  detail,  and  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  its  establishment,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

"With  our  excellent  and  indefatigable  curate  and  friend,  who  for  the  long 
space  of  twenty-seven  years  was  a  blessing  to  the  place,  originated  the 
Parochial  Benefit  Club  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  founded  indeed,  in  part, 
upon  a  proposition  made  in  the  year  1792,  by  a  Mr.  Pew,  of  Shaftesbury, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

The  rapid  and  uniform  increase  of  the  poor  rates  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
the  general  insufficiency  of  the  poor  laws  to  promote  the  object  of  legislation, 
led  in  our  parish  to  the  adoption  of  that  scheme  which  offered  a  large  share 
of  returning  interest  to  the  rich  squire,  the  industrious  farmer,  and  the  large 
body  of  tlie  poor  themselves.  It  was  the  intention,  I  am  aware,  of  the 
excellent  "  framer  of  the  Bill "  to  submit  the  propriety  of  the  institution  of 
General  Parochial  Benefit  Clubs  to  the  country  at  large.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  done  ;  but  he  stated  at  the  time  to  which  I  am 
referring,  that  he  was  anxious  to  try  the  system  first  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  his  own  care  and  labour,  and  very  fully  did  its  adoption  realize 
his  most  ardent  hopes. 

It  was  first  proposed.  Sir,  that  a  General  Benefit  Club  should  be  established 
in  the  parish, /or  the  better  providing  for  the  poor  and  needy  in  times  of  sickness 
and  distress.  It  was  then,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  proposed  by 
our  curate,  that  the  plan  which  I  shall  shortly  explain  to  you  should  be  the 
one  adopted. 
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The  grand  object  in  view  was,  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  institutions,  to 
relieve  the  subscribing  members  during  the  time  of  sickness ;  but  it  was  in  this 
proposed  to  vest  a  power  in  the  Committee  of  Management  (which  was 
always  to  consist  of  the  resident  minister  and  two  or  three  of  the  more  opulent 
and  respectable  inhabitants)  of  contributing  small  sums,  by  way  of  loan  or 
gift,  to  such  poor  deserving  members  of  the  club  as  by  unavoidable  calamity 
might  have  been  reduced  to  temporary  embarrassment  or  distress. 

All  persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages  were  to  be  solicited  to  become 
subscribing  members  on  the  following  terms  :— 

Men    One  Shilling  1    p^^ 

Women Sixpence        V  Mnnth 

Children  [from  5  to  12 j    Threepence  J  -"''"*™' 

The  weekly  allowances  in  case  of  sickness  were 

To  Men Ten  Shillings. 

—  Women  Five  Shillings. 

—  Children Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

As  it  was  presumed  that  there  would  be  an  increasing  fund  from  the 
benevolence  of  members  who  would  never  be  a  burthen  to  the  institution,  it 
was  proposed  that  at  Christmas  in  every  year,  after  setting  apart  such  a  sum 
as  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  answer  emergencies,  the  surplus  should  be 
distributed  in  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  to  the  families  of  those  poor  persons 
who  had  been,  during  the  last  six  months  at  least,  subscribing  members. 

That  a  poor  person,  being  a  member  of  any  other  registered  Benefit  Club, 
should  not  therefore  be  excluded  from  this. 

That  if  a  poor  member  brought  a  certificate  of  health  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, although  he  became  chargeable  within  one  month  afterwards,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

That  every  subscribing  member  who  should  be  six  weeks  in  arrear  of 
payment  should  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  himself  from  the  club, 
and  no  longer  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

That  no  person  should  be  considered  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the 
club  who  was  subject  to  any  incurable  disease,  or  whose  infirmities  were 
the  known  consequences  of  vicious  habits  ;  neither  should  any  subscribing 
member  receive  the  benefits  thereof  whose  sickness  or  distress  had  been 
brought  on  or  occasioned  by  a  breach  of  the  laws,  or  by  criminal  indulgence. 

You  will,  Mr.  Editor,  see  that  in  his  plan  our  worthy  curate  has  omitted 
the  usual  allowance  to  surviving  friends,  upon  the  death  of  a  subscribing 
member,  but  he  did  so  purposely.  The  parish  in  all  cases  of  necessity  under- 
takes this  charitable  office,  and  contributes  a  sufficiency  to  commit  the  dead 
decently  to  the  grave  ;  and  he  stated  his  decided  aversion,  on  all  such  occasions, 
whether  amongst  the  rich  or  poor,  to  more  than  decency  requires.  He  felt,  he 
said,  that  all  parade  was  rather  a  compliment  to  surviving  vanity  than  an 
honest  tribute  to  departed  worth.  He  stated,  at  the  time,  that  many  had,  to 
his  knowledge,  died  in  want  of  common  comforts  which  a  few  shillings  would 
have  afforded  them,  on  whom  pounds  had  been  afterwards  lavished,  to  shew 
the  respect  held  for  their  memory  by  some  opulent  friend  or  relative. 

The  advantages  which  the  plan  I  have  now  set  forth  possesses  over  most 
other  enrolled  Benefit  Clubs  are  these  : — 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  terms  are  low,  still  the  many  opulent 
subscribers  who  would  never  draw  any  advantages  from  the  fund  but  the 
comfortable  reflection  of  doing  good  to  others,  would  supply  a  sufficiency  to 
make  provision  for  the  deserving  and  the  distressed. 

2ndly,  The  poor  would  learn  that  the  rich  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Vanity  is  not  an  affection  of  the  mind  altogether  aristocratical.  The 
honest  labourer  would  be  pleased  to  find  his  name  enrolled  in  the  same  club. 
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because  he  might  feel  himself  actuated  by  the  same  worthy  motives  as  his 
master. 

3rdly,  The  same  weekly  allowances  would  be  obtained  at  less  than  half  the 
umal  charge  of  other  clubs ;  and  women  and  children  would  participate  in  the 
scheme  of  charity. 

4thly,  Poor  persons  who  had  no  parish,  or  who  might  belong  to  a  parish 
far  distant,  and  would  otherwise  live  in  a  dread  of  removal  in  case  of 
sickness  or  distress,  would  thus  have  a  comfortable  resource,  without  entering 
a  common  Benefit  Club, 

5thly,  If  a  poor  man  receiving  benefit  from  the  funds  of  other  clubs  should, 
upon  a  slight  amendment,  endeavour  to  restore  his  health  by  gentle  exercise, 
or  earn  a  sixpence  only,  although  he  might  do  so  by  the  advice  of  his  medical 
assistant,  and  to  the  manifold  advantage  of  the  club,  by  enabling  him  the 
sooner  to  relieve  it  from  the  burthen  of  his  pension,  he  is  immediately 
informed  by  the  stewards  that  he  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
relief.  But  in  the  plan  of  the  club  now  before  your  notice,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Committee  of  Management  should  be  instructed  to  continue  the  whole 
pension,  or  such  proportion  of  it,  to  convalescents,  as  they  might  consider 
expedient,  until  it  should  appear,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  parish  surgeon, 
that  the  petitioning  member  was  restored  to  sound  health  and  strength. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  according  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  in 
healthy  seasons  a  poor  man  might  receive  back  in  clothing  &c.  for  himself 
and  family,  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  full  amount,  of  all  his  contributions. 

I  must  now,  Mr.  Editor,  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  request 
that  you  will  enable  me,  through  the  instrumentality  of  your  Magazine,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  very  successful  operation  of  a  system  arranged  and  conducted 
by  a  most  excellent  and  truly  worthy  member  of  that  sacred  body,  so  cruelly, 
so  unjustly  aspersed,  by  the  interested  literary  hirelings  of  the  day. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  W.  I. 


CLOTHING  CLUBS.— SUNDAY  PAYMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  cannot  decline  to  offer  an  immediate  reply  to  the  objections  urged  by 
your  correspondent  "  C.  S.,"  in  your  last  number,  to  the  payment  of  the 
deposits  to  a  Clothing  Society  *'  on  Sunday  at  the  church."  In  the  printed 
Rules,  the  school-room  is  the  place  appointed  for  receiving  the  contributions  ; 
and  though  I  prefer  Sunday  as  the  day,  I  do  not  even  suppose  the  church  to 
be  the  place  of  receiving  contributions.*  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  only  village 
at  which  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  similar  institution,  I  selected  the 
school-room  for  that  purpose. 

In  replying  to  the  first  objection,  as  to  the  day,  allow  me  to  introduce  one 
or  two  of  the  remarks  on  the  rules  in  question,  made  by  the  excellent  originator 
of  this  institution,  in  a  note  appended  to  a  Report  of  the  Society,  printed  a 
year  or  two  back. — "  Sunday  was  preferred  as  the  day  for  depositing,  on 
account  of  its  very  great  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  the  consequent  regularity 
which  it  seemed  to  promise  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Some  persons 
may  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  too  worldly  and 
secular  to  be  pursued  on  a  Sunday.  Is  it,  however,  more  so  than  holding  a 
parish  vestry,  which  the  law  recommends  to  take  place  on  that  day,  on  the 
ground,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  good  of  the  poor  cannot  be  promoted  at 
a  better  time  ?  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  kind  of  voluntary  poor's  rate  is 
regularly  raised  during  divine  service,  by  carrying  a  box  from  pew  to  pew  for 

*  Sec  letter  in  the  July  Number. 
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gifts,  and  it  was  always  thought  to  be  acting  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Sabbath 
appointment  to  receive  contributions  at  the  church  door,  after  the  preacher 
has  addressed  his  audience,  in  behalf  of  the  objects  to  be  relieved.  It  is  true 
that  the  case  of  a  society,  partly  supported  by  deposits  from  the  poor,  is  not 
precisely  similar.  In  the  selection,  however,  of  Sunday,  it  was  considered 
that  provident  habits,  in  conjunction  with  charity,  morality,  and  religion, 
could  not  be  improperly  encouraged  on  that  day."  This,  Sir,  is  the  apology 
for  the  practice  supplied  by  the  Author  of  the  Society  ;  in  his  "  Three  Years' 
Results  "  he  has  somewhat  enlarged  it.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  C.  S.,  and  with  it  I  should  gladly  conclude  my  letter,  did  I 
not  feel  that  I  owe  to  a  gentleman,  who  addresses  me  in  the  tone  of  your 
correspondent,  a  few  words  on  my  own  commendation  of  this  particular  rule, 
which  he  thinks  rather  unjustly  bestowed.  Your  correspondent  assumed  that 
I  "dwell  upon  it  as  the  main  pillar"  of  the  institution.  A  reference  to  my 
letter  will  shew,  that  I  have  not  laid  stronger  stress  upon  it  than  on  the  other 
concurrent  rules,  all  of  which  I  have  sincerely,  though  feebly,  recommended. 
I  consider  it  indeed  highly  useful,  indispensable,  and  unobjectionable.  For 
its  utility,  I  must  again  appeal  to  its  inducing  sometimes  a  first,  sometimes  a 
more  regular  attendance  at  church  ;  and  to  its  bringing  a  large  proportion  of 
poor,  at  once,  under  the  eye  of  the  vigilant  pastor,  or  the  zealous  friend.  I 
consider  it  indispensable,  because,  while  all  the  other  rules  provide  that  the 
persons  benefited  by  the  institution  shall  pursue  an  honest,  decent,  moral 
course  of  life,  this,  and  this  alone,  demands  their  compliance  with  the  'public  ordi- 
nances of  our  reliyion.  Nor  do  I  feel  here  the  force  of  your  correspondent's 
objection.  Surely,  Sir,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  "  promising  a  temporal 
recompence,"  or  "  supplying  a  wrong  motive  for  the  discharge  of  a  duty." 
If  so,  every  worldly  encouragement  to  good  conduct  must  bear  the  same  im- 
putation. Take  a  common  case.  While  engaging  a  servant,  I  inform  him 
that  his  retaining  his  situation  in  my  household  depends  upon  his  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  my  family, — among  them,  particularly  that  of  weekly  attend- 
ance at  divine  service.  Shall  it  be  said  that  I  hold  up  the  obeying  his  earthly 
master  as  the  motive  of  his  attendance  on  his  heavenly  Master  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  insisting  that  a  compliance  with  Christian  ordinances  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  his  residence  with  a  Christian  family  ?  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
never  are,  never  ought  to  be,  held  out  as  rewards  or  motives  to  the  churchgoer, 
but  his  attendance  at  church  (as  by  the  other  rules  his  moral  conduct)  is  upheld 
as  indispensable  to  his  enjoyment  of  its  advantages.  Indeed,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  this  rule  supplies  a  wrong  motive  for  Christian  obedience,  will  it  not 
follow  that  the  other  rules  (of  which  your  correspondent  approves)  supply 
"  wrong  motive  for  moral  conduct"  ? 

Did  I  believe,  with  C.  S.,  that  the  payment  of  the  contributions  on  Sunday 
would  induce  a  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  "that  many  other  matters 
relating  to  pecuniary  concerns  might  be  innocently  transacted  on  that  day,  I 
would  not  adopt  the  apology  with  which  he  is  so  kind  as  to  present  me,  "  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  plan  is  found  to  do  much  good."  I  would  never,  for  any 
attainable  ends,  justify  the  use  of  questionable  means.  I  do  not  see  in  the 
practice  anything  approaching  to  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  do  I  feel 
alarm  lest  any  of  ray  humble  neighbours  (instructed  as  to  the  object  of  the 
Society  in  general,  and  of  this  rule  in  particular)  should  confound  the  mere 
conveyance  of  what  he  has  saved  on  the  previous  day  to  the  treasury  of 
charity  and  frugality,  with  the  transaction  of  pecuniary  affairs,  or  matters  of 
business,  on  the  Lord's  day.  Misapprehension  on  this  head  I  will  not  deny 
to  be  possible,  and  even  the  chance  of  misapprehension  I  am  as  desirous  as 
your  correspondent  can  be  to  guard  against.  Could  he,  therefore,  point  out  a 
method  by  which  the  deposits  can  be  received  on  any  other  day,  with  the 
same  convenience  to  the  labouring  man  whose  place  of  work  may  be  far  dis- 
tant from  that  of  contribution, — with  the  same  opportunity  to  their  benefactor 
of  meeting  all  his  poorer  neighbours  at  once, — with  the  same  guarantee  of 
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the  attendance  of  the  depositor  at  divine  service  on  the  Sunday,  (neither  of 
which  latter  objects  will  the  payment  by  deputy  on  Monday,  proposed  by  him, 
comprehend,)  I  would  readily  and  thankfully  adopt  his  suggestion.  We  are 
associated  in  a  common  cause,  and  he  who  shall  remove  from  it  even  the 
semblance  of  a  defect,  will  merit  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow- 
labourers. 

S.  E.  V.  I. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir,— Without  flattery,  your  Magazine  promises  to  be  the  most  practically 
useful  of  any  that  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  have  already  taken  seve- 
ral hints  from  it,  and  I  shall  in  all  probability  find  it  desirable  to  take  more. 
It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  not  only  between  the 
clergy,  but  likewise  between  them  and  those  of  the  laity  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  On  this  occasion 
I  would  crave  a  small  space  in  one  of  your  pages  to  state  a  difficulty  and  to 
request  a  solution. — Sunday  Schools  are  my  subject,  and  I  wish  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  your  correspondents  to  render  that 
which  I  have  established  in  my  parish  as  efiFective  as  possible  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  in  an  exclusively  agricultural  parish.  My 
chief  difficulty  is  with  the  boys.  They  learn  to  read,  and  they  say  their  cate- 
chism whilst  they  continue  in  the  school ;  but  they  become  tired  of  the 
confinement  as  they  grow  older,  and  leave  it  before  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing clearly  the  explanations  with  which  I  endeavour  to  accompany  their 
lessons.  Explanations  of  the  catechism  there  seems  no  time  to  learn  in  school 
hours,  and  ploughboys  have  neither  much  time  nor  inclination  on  a  working 
day  to  get  by  heart  a  lesson  to  say  on  Sunday.  Must  I  then  content  myself 
with  hearing  them  read  and  say  their  collect  and  catechism,  in  the  hope  that 
the  harvest  will  be  reaped  as  their  minds  expand  ?  Alas  !  it  too  often  happens 
that,  from  the  neglect  of  parents  in  not  making  them  read  at  home,  they  lose 
the  art  of  reading  altogether,  and  when  they  present  themselves  to  be  examined 
for  confirmation  are  as  ignorant  as  those  who  have  never  been  at  school  at  all. 
To  counteract  this  evil  I  have  projected  an  evening  school  for  those,  and  those 
only,  who  have  attended  the  Sunday  school ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  by  any  hints  from  my  clerical  brethren,  as  to  the  best  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  Sunday  Schools  in  places  where  there  is  no  daily  school ;  or  what 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  young  hoy  po- 
pulation is  prevented  by  field  labour  from  attending  it. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Philomathes. 

P.S.  Query,  whether  more  oral  instruction  and  less  reading  would  be  more 
efficient  means? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  very  sincere  regret  with  myself  and 
many  clergymen  of  my  acquaintance,  (and  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  feeling  being 
verj'  general,)  that  there  existed  no  society  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
church,  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  parts,  on  the  same 
extensive  footing  as  the  Bible  Society.  To  tliat  society  there  exist  objections, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must  prevent  a  truly  consistent  churchman  from  belong- 
ing to  it,  however  much  he  may  approve  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished and  desire  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  wide  diflusion  of  Christian  truth  beyond  the  immediate 
dependencies  of  thib  kingdom,  is  not  merely  a  work  highly  becoming  the  apos- 
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tolical  church  to  which  we  belong,  but  its  bounden  duty  and  obligation  also. 
Why  then  are  the  really  orthodox,  both  clergy  and  laity,  "who  from  conscien- 
tious feeling  are  precluded  from  joining  the  Bible  Society,  deprived  of  the  gra- 
tification they  would  derive  from  contributing  to  a  more  unlimited  diffusion  of 
the  Word  of  Life  ;  and  why  does  not  the  church  undertake  to  do  that  on  unex- 
cepfimable  principles  which,  from  her  inactivity  in  the  matter,  is  left  to  other 
and  far  less  able  hands  ?  not  to  mention  the  positive  evil  which  arises  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bible  Society  carries  on  its  operations. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  were  it  proposed  by  some  leading  persons  of  sound 
and  unquestioned  church  principles,  to  establish  a  "  Church- of-En gland 
Foreign  Bible  Society,"  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  but  forming  a  distinct  branch  of  that  Society, 
such  a  scheme  would  meet  with  ready  and  liberal  support.  It  would,  I  think, 
materially,  though  perhaps  not  immediately,  diminish  the  number  of  clerical 
members  now  belonging  (and,  in  many  instances,  unwillingly  so)  to  a  society 
decidedly  hostile  in  its  effects,  and  I  fear  too  much  in  feeling,  to  the  Church, 
and  would  at  once  enable  all  to  join  in  a  Christian  work,  to  the  success  of 
■which  no  truly  religious  person  can  be  indifferent;  it  would  remove  from  our 
church  an  opprobrium  to  which  she'now  seems  liable,  as  doing  ineffectively  the 
work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  would  leave  no  just  plea  or  pretence  to  any  for 
joining  a  society,  of  which  many  disapprove,  though  induced  by  a  feeling  of 
general  Christian  duty  to  lend  it  their  support. 

If  this  suggestion  (which  has'  been  much  agitated  in  my  neighbourhood) 
should  meet  your  approbation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  recommendation 
of  such  a  society  in  your  most  able  and  popular  publication  would  mate- 
rially further  the  adoption  of  measures  for  its  establishment,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident of  the  benefit  which  would  arise  from  its  formation.  Some  very  timid 
or  very  prejudiced  persons  might  possibly  be  startled  by  such  a  proposal ;  but 
I  must  believe  that  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  majority  would 
prevail,  and  the  proposal  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  best  and  truest  friends 
of  the  church.*  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Clerical  Subscriber. 
October  1st,  1832. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

8iB, — A  letter  from  Dr.  Burton  in  your  fourth  number,  advocating  the 
expediency  of  a  second  sermon  being  preached  on  the  Sunday  in  parishes 
where  one  only  has  been  customary,  has  called  forth  observations  on  the 
subject  from  two  of  your  correspondents  ;  neither  of  whom,  nor  the  Professor, 
though  evidently  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  men,  appear  to 
have  given  sufficient  weight  to  that  admira1:)le  article  in  the  third  number  of 
3'^our  Magazine,  on  *'the  Comparative  Importance  of  the  Sermon  and  the 
Prayers,"  which  induced  Dr.  Burton  to  address  you.  Dr.  Burton  says  "a  few 
words  in  defence  of  persons  who  do  not  go  to  church  when  there  is  no  sermon ;" 
another  correspondent  observes  that  after  introducing  a  sermon  in  the  after- 
noon, and  following  it  up  by  another  exi)edient  to  induce  his  people  to  attend 
afternoon  service,  they,  ''perceiving  him  to  be  resolute"  in  removing  their 

*  The  Editor  was  informed  within  these  few  days  by  a  friend  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  that  8  or  9  clergy  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  friend  have  given 
up  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  only  hesitate  about  joining  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  translations  of 
the  Scripture  into  various  languages  and  its  circulation  in  foreign  parts.  The  same 
feeling  has  been  stated  to  the  Editor  to  exist  in  various  quarters.  He  thinks  it  a 
duty  to  mention  this  fact,  but  begs  not  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  give  occasion 
for  any  controversy  about  the  Bible  Society. 
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excuses  for  non-attendance,  did  attend  more  regularly ;  and  a  third  has  found 
public  catechizing  to  be  a  more  beneficial  inducement  to  attendance  at  church 
than  an  afternoon  discourse.  Not  one  word,  however,  except  with  regard  to 
the  inadequacy  of  funds  for  supporting  a  clergyman  to  perform  two  duties  in 
many  churches,  is  said  in  vindication  of  a  custom,  extensively  prevailing  in 
villages,  of  the  second  service  being  unaccompanied  by  a  sermon  ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  is  generally  attributable  to  the 
lukewarmness  of  those  who  have  the  spiritual  charge  of  such  parishes.  In 
support  of  this  conviction,  I  will  venture  to  state  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  in  this  matter.  When  I  heard  that  there  was  no  afternoon  sermon 
in  the  church,  to  which  I  was  about  to  be  ordained,  the  first  idea  that  occurred 
to  me  was  to  introduce  one,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the  composition  of  one 
discourse  in  the  week  was  as  much  as  I  could  accomplish  compatibly  with  a 
requisite  attention  to  other  ministerial  avocations.  Nor  do  I,  after  the 
experience  of  above  six  years,  see  any  reason  to  regret  my  having  let  the 
afternoon  service  remain  as  I  found  it.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  a  second 
sermon  would  bring  a  larger  number  of  individuals  to  church  in  the  course  of  both 
services,  and  whether  the  aggregate  benefit  to  my  flock  would  be  greater  from 
two  sermons  than  from  one.  As  it  is,  there  are  generally  more  persons  at  church 
in  the  morning  than  can  be  accommodated  with  seats,  and  the  single  sermon  is 
perhaps  listened  to  with  "  more  earnest  heed,"  than  it  would  be  if  there  were 
two.  The  afternoon  prayers  likewise  are  very  well  attended.  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  half-a-dozen  of  my  congregation  who  forsake  them  for  the  preaching 
of  the  meeting-house ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  whom  distance 
precludes  from  a  second  attendance  at  the  house  of  God,  I  think  that  there 
are  very  few  individuals  absent  whom  an  additional  sermon  would  allure  to 
public  worship.  Considering  the  disposition  which  unhappily  prevails  among 
so  many  to  undervalue  the  benefit  of  united  devotion,  there  is  also  this  positive 
advantage  in  having  our  churches  appropriated,  at  one  part  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
this  purpose  solely,  viz. — that  it  palpably  reminds  men,  that  the  Sanctuary  is 
not  merely  a  place  for  religious  instruction,  (valuable  as  is  that  means  of 
grace,)  but  that  it  is  emphatically  "a  house  of  prayer."* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Sept.  20th,  1832«  A  Village  Curate. 
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Modem  Divines  of  Geneva.     Second  Series.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Fons 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Cattermole.     London  :  Treuttel  and  Wurtz.     pp.  319. 

The  Editors  inform  us  that  this  volume,  like  the  former,  was  undertaken  to 
rescue  the  Church  of  Geneva  from  unmerited  imputations  as  to  its  orthodoxy, 
as  well  as  to  present  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of  its  clergy  to  the  world.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  M.  Cheneviere  distinctly  recognises  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  but  although  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  other  sermons  on  which 
any  one  could  found  an  accusation,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  by 

•  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  these  observations  to  be  understood  as  having  any 
reference  to  churches  where  two  sermons  on  the  Sunday  are  customary.  In  such 
cases  there  are  frequently  two  clergymen,  the  population  is  generally  large,  and  the 
deficiency  of  a  second  sermon  would  be  severely  felt.  In  large  towns  the  clergyman 
hfis  not  the  same  opportunities  of  being  serviceable  to  his  Hock  by  personal  inter- 
course with  them  as  the  pastor  of  a  village  has,  and  therefore,  in  the  former  instance, 
public  exhortation  becomes  nvore  requisite. 
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which  it  could  be  very  successfully  rebutted,  especially  when  one  knows  the 
language  which  the  Rationalists  permit  themselves  to  use  without  attaching  to 
it  the  same  meaning  as  the  orthodox.  There  is  some  pleasing  writing,  some 
good  sense,  and  some  very  reasonable  and,  undoubtedly,  very  natural  com- 
plaints of  the  fanatical  and  arrogant  spirit  which  has  shewn  itself  in  some 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Geneva  ;  but  there  appears  also  in  this  volume  a  want 
of  any  cordial  love  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  system,  and  a  very  sus- 
picious silence  about  them. 

The  Christian  Schoolmaster,  or  Conversations  on  Various  Subjects  between  a 
Village  Schoolmaster  and  his  Neighbours.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hobson,  LL.B. 
Norwich.     London  :  Seeley  and  Co. 

These  conversations  are  on  the  sabbath,  on  tithes,  on  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  use  and  abuse  of  private  judgment,  and  on  separation  from  the 
church. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dialogue  on  that  very  difficult  question,  the  use 
and  abuse  of  private  judgment,  where  the  question  is  not  placed  on  the  grounds 
which  appear  (to  the  reviewer  at  least)  to  be  the  right  ones,  these  dialogues  are 
extremely  good,  and  very  likely  to  do  service  by  the  plainness  of  their  language 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  arguments. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist  on  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Natural  Theology. 

By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1831. 
"  Science  in  union  with  natural  religion,"  says  Dr.  Drummond,  (p.  137,)  "  is 
the  pursuit  best  of  all  calculated  to  make  our  time  pass  happily,  and  the 
world  we  inhabit  seem  a  paradise."  To  make  the  world  we  inhabit  seem  a 
paradise,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  to  every 
body,  though  it  may  to  Dr.  Drummond.  Too  many  consider  it  as  a  paradise, 
without  either  science  or  natural  religion ;  and  where  its  troubles  press 
as  heavily  as  they  are  perpetually  doing,  science  and  natural  religion  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  cure  them.  Dr.  Drummond  has  not  courage  enough 
to  say  straightforwardly  that  Christianity  is  either  contemptible  or  mis- 
chievous. But  wanting  the  courage,  he  has  the  inclination  ;  and  accordingly 
in  the  midst  of  these  letters  about  insects  and  plants,  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  impress  on  his  correspondent's  mind  (p.  171)  "a  conviction  that  it 
has  the  undoubted  privilege  of  thinking  for  itself,  of  investigating  the 
truth  of  opinions,  and  rejecting  what  it  cannot  but  know  to  be  false,  no 
matter  by  what  authority  it  may  be  enjoined."  With  this  design,  he 
assures  his  friend,  (p.  168,)  that  "whenever  we  imagine  things  to  take  place 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  sure  to  be  getting  deep  in  error,* 
and  to  illustrate  this,  he  reminds  him  of  the  slavery  in  which  he  would  have 
lived,  had  he  been  born  a  Mahometan — in  w^hich  case  he  would  have  been 
taught  from  his  earlier  years,  that  eternal  suffering  would  have  been  his  lot 
after  death,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  truth  of  the  Koran,  and  the  first  words  he 
would  have  been  taught  to  read  or  commit  to  memory  would  have  related  to 
doctrines  taken  from  that  book  (p.  IfiQ.)  "With  the  constant  repetition  of 
these,"  (the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mahometan  Church)  "  with  the 
means  of  temporal  advantage  which  the  zeal  or  affected  zeal  for  them  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford,  and  with  the  many  other  advantageous  et  ceteras  which  zeal 
secures  in  Mahometan  as  well  as  in  too  many  other  countries,  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  see  the  real  truth.  Indeed  you  would  shudder,  or  feel  the 
highest  indignation  at  the  book  or  creed  of  your  early  initiation  being  hinted 
at  as  containing  anything  but  the  truth,  &c.  &c."  (p.  169.)  "  Had  you  been 
born  and  bred  a  Turk,  such  you  would  have  expected  as  the  reward  of  your 
faith  [Dr.  D.'s  italics]  in  the  Koran,  and  of  the  zeal  displayed  in  your 
exertions  for  its  propagation"  (p.  170.)     All  this  is  too  clear  and  intelligible 
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to  be  mistaken.  And  it  is  quite  as  mean  and  cowardly  as  it  is  meant  to 
be  mischievous.  One  may  respect  the  open  and  bold  assertion  of  opinions, 
however  erroneous,  when  they  are  sincerely  held  ;  but  any  feeling  rather  than 
respect  must  be  entertained  for  the  person  who  has  not  courage  to  avow  his 
opinions  because  he  fears  the  consequences,  and  yet  does  what  he  can  to 
insinuate  the  mischief  in  a  covert  way.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this 
matter  farther.  There  are  no  indications  of  power  about  Dr.  Druramond 
which  can  make  any  attack  on  Christianity  from  him  formidable.  It  is  only 
right  to  advertise  parents  who  might  naturally  be  led  to  place  a  book  on  such 
a  subject  as  this,  with  good  engravings  too,  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  what 
they  may  expect  there.  As  to  all  Dr.  Drummond's  declarations  of  the  won- 
derful moral  effects  to  be  produced  by  natural  religion  alone,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  2^^'oof  is  wanting.  No  such  proof  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Drummond  or  by 
his  work.  When  we  find  a  man  insinuating  that  religion  is  professed  from 
mere  interest,  when  we  find  him  declaring  that  a  number  of  the  Established 
Clergy  believed  in  Johanna  Southcote,  when  we  find  him  unhesitatingly 
guilty  of  such  monstrous  falsehood  as  the  assertion  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  are  12  millions  per  annum,  when  we  find  this  and  twenty  things  more 
of  the  same  sort  against  the  professors  and  ministers  of  religion,  scattered 
through  a  volume  quite  unconnected  by  its  subjects  with  such  matters,  we  see 
at  once  that  natural  religion  does  not  necessarily  eradicate  malice  and  un- 
charitableness,  and  a  love  of  slander ;  and  when  we  find  the  same  person 
insinuating  what  he  will  not  openly  avow,  we  see  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
teach  men  patiently  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake.  Of  Dr.  D.'s  good  sense 
one  or  two  proofs  will  be  sufficient.  He  tells  us  (p.  103)  that  the  love  of 
nature  is  almost  always  crushed,  as  things  are,  by  a  bad  education !  He  wishes 
a  museum  and  lecture  room  were  established  in  every  village  (p.  319);  and 
informs  us  (p.  326)  that  a  church  steeple  sometimes  costs  enough  to  found  an 
university.  When  a  man  persuades  himself  that  education  is  so  bad  that 
there  is  hardly  any  love  of  nature  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world  is  still  so 
blind  that  it  generally  receives  any  imposture  or  superstition,  but  has  no  love 
for  science,  and  that  church  steeples  are  so  dreadfully  dear,  one  can  really 
hardly  be  angry  with  him  any  longer.  One  sees  his  weakness  ;  and  the  sort 
of  liberal  cant  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  only  one  very  natural  result  of 
confined  views  and  limited  understanding. 


A  Sermon  preached  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Rad^ 
cliffe.  Vicar,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Chandler,  Curate.     Ashby  :  1832. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  affecting  account  of  a  Christian  Minister  Labour- 
ing beyond  his  strength,  and  under  dreadful  illness,  in  the  service  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  of  that  people  acknowledging  those  services  by  warm  affection  in  his 
life,  and  deep  lamentation  for  his  death. 


Twenty  Parochial  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.   C.   Girdlcstone.     Second   Series, 
Oxford:  1832. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  has  selected  such  of  his  sermons  as  seemed  to  him  best 
calculated  for  family  reading,  and  printed  them  in  this  volume.  They  are 
entitled  to  (luite  the  same  commendation  as  the  former  volume.  (See  B.  M., 
vol.  i.,  p.  480).  The  subjects,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them,  are  anything 
but  common-place.  Both  are  highly  calculated  to  gain  and  fix  attention. 
The  doctrine  is  truly  scriptural,  and  is  enforced  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  affection.  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  also  just  published  a  Sermon  on  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  sick,  preached  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  in  his  parish. 
It  is  a  truly  Christian  discourse.     It  sets  his  character  in  a  high  light,  and 
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the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Christian  conduct  of  his  parishioners^  in 
attending  the  sick  without  fear,  is  a  delightful  testimony  to  them.* 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Sharpe,  M.A.     London  :  Rivingtons.     1832. 
This  Sermon  vindicates  the  right  of  the  Christian  minister  to  defend  himself 
and  the  Church  boldly,  though  temperately  ;  and  points  out  the  line  which  he 
should  take.     It  is  excellent  as  a  piece  of  composition,  just,  eloquent,  high- 
principled,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  invaluable  author. 

Sermons  on  Sunday  Evenings ;   by  the  Rev.  E.  Wilson,  Rector  of  Topcroft. 

London  :  Longmans.  1832. 
These  are  plain  and  earnest  sermons,  a  great  many  of  which  might  be  read 
in  families  to  great  advantage,  and  would  do  Mr.  Wilson  great  credit  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  There  are  some,  however,  which  require  revision  very 
much.  There  are  strange  expressions,  such  as  (p.  28)  "  The  slightest  breath 
of  his  displeasure,  more  hot  than  flames  of  sulphur ;"  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  use  lax  and  figurative  expressions  on  deep  and  difficult  subjects,  where  the 
greatest  preciseness  and  simplicity  of  language  are  desirable,  as,  for  example, 
in  sermon  11,  on  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  We  believe  that  we  should 
fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  opinion,  but  there  are  expressions  from 
which  they  who  hold  that  human  nature  is  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  they 
who  hold  that,  although  it  still  possesses  many  estimable  qualities,  it  is  still 
too  corrupt  and  too  weak  to  do  any  thing  effectual  to  its  salvation,  might  each 
claim  him  for  their  own. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  present  Condition  and  Prospects 
of  the  Established  Church,   By  M.  A.   London  :  Roake  and  Varty.  1832. 

This  is  a  very  sensible  pamphlet,  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  expos- 
ing very  many  of  the  delusive  arguments  brought  against  the  Church  by  the 
Radical  press.     It  may  be  safely  recommended  to  general  perusal. 

Narrative  of  the  Conversion  (by  the  instrumentality  of  two  Ladies)  of  James  Cook, 
the  Murderer  of  Mr.  Paas.  By  Mrs.  Lachlan.  London  :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1832. 
Have  neither  Mrs.  Lachlan,  nor  the  two  unhappy  ladies  here  mentioned,  any 
father,  brother,  or  friend,  to  prevent  them  from  libelling  Christianity  by  such 
a  book,  and  to  save  them  from  such  an  exposure  of  themselves,  such  an  inde- 
cent and  unfeminine  exhibition  of  their  ^nva^e  journals  and  prayers  ?  Of  the 
book  it  is  better  to  say  as  little  as  possible.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting instances  on  record  of  the  dreadful  error  which  induces  fanatics  to 
impress  a  miserable  criminal  with  the  belief  that  he  is  in  one  instant  made  a 
perfect  g'aint  from  an  abandoned  sinner.  On  the  Friday,  these  two  ladies 
found  Cook  hardened  and  scoffing.  On  the  Monday  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  "  most  interesting  child  of  God,"  and  to  assert  that  "  Christ  shines 
in  every  look  and  every  word" ! !  Indeed,  the  language  is  throughout  so  awfully 
impious  and  blasphemous  on  this  topic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  more 
of  it.  This,  too,  is  mixt  up  with  such  nauseous  accounts  of  the  "  sweet 
expression"  of  Cook's  face,  and  his  interesting  and  handsome  appearance — of 
the  present  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  made  to  him  by  the  ladies — of  their 
anxiety  to  hear  him  sing — and  of  his  heavenly  smile  just  before  the  drop  fell,— • 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  horror  or  disgust  prevails  in  looking  at  this 

*  May  we  ask  by  what  authority  Mr.  Girdlestone  appointed  a  fast-day  in  his 
parish,  and  whether  it  is  advisable  for  individuals  to  attempt  what  even  the  proper  au^ 
thority  caimot  enforce  ? 
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shameful  book.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  could  afford  the  scoffer  and 
the  infidel  a  better  opportunity  of  presenting  Christianity  in  an  odious  and 
disgusting  point  of  view,  than  these  unhappy  ladies  have  done.  As  to  the 
main  point  involved  in  the  book — viz.  the  persuading  a  criminal  in  three  days 
that  he  need  not  have  a  fear  or  doubt, — the  bringing  him  to  a  condition  in 
which  he  tells  you  that  he  is  quite  sure  of  his  salvation, — it  is  quite  needless 
to  say  a  word  here.  On  these  ladies'  interference,  again,  nothing  can  be 
required,  when  Mrs.  Lachlan  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  some  clerg^^men 
go  out  hunting  !  Reasoning  would,  of  course,  be  thrown  away  on  such  people. 
The  real  truth  is,  that,  if  they  are  sane,  they  are  not  Christians,  and  that  this 
could  be  proved  by  fifty  places  in  this  book.  Take  a  single  instance  : — the 
two  ladies  tell  us  that  they  went  to  Dr.  Fancourt  (the  chaplain  of  the  gaol)  to 
defy  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  they  defied  him,  and  that  they  would  see  Cook, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  They  abuse  Dr.  F.  in  the  most  improper  terms, 
accuse  him  of  total  want  of  Christianity,  irritability,  &c.  &c. ;  they  repeat 
every  word  he  said  ;  and  as  even  they  are  not  so  insane  as  not  to  feel  that  he 
did  not  say  one  word  unbecoming  his  calling,  they  refer  for  proof  of  his  fury 
to  his  looks  !  And  then,  having  proceeded  to  assert  that  Dr.  F.  is  wholly 
unregenerate,  one  of  these  ladies  (!)  adds,  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  there 
is  hope,  and  that  it  is  possible  he  may  yet  obtain  a  brighter  crown  in  heaven— 
than  herself !  (p.  186.)  How  far  they  who  can  hold  such  language  and  enter- 
tain such  feelings  are  from  understanding  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  needless  to  observe.  But  one  is  tired  of  speaking  of  such  people  and  such 
a  book. 

Historical  and  Antiquarian  Notices  of  Crosby  Hall,  London.     By  E.  J.  Carlos. 

London  :  Nichols  and  Son.  1832. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  public  attention  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  a  point  to  which  such  shame- 
ful inattention  has  been  shown  for  many  years.  Crosby  Hall  is  probably  the 
oldest  building  in  London,  having  been  erected  before  1475,  and  being  very 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  antiquity.  Yet,  for  a  series  of  years 
it  has  been  allowed  to  be  a  packer's  warehouse.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
splendid  mansion  of  which  it  was  a  part  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
much  of  its  ornamental  parts,  interesting  for  their  antiquity  as  well  as  beauty, 
has  been  carried  off  within  these  few  years.  A  Committee  is  now  formed  for 
restoring  this  ancient  building  as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Carlos  is  a  member  of 
it,  and  we  beg  to  recommend  both  his  book  (which  is  very  interesting  and  cu- 
rious) and  the  object  which  he  seeks  to  promote  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archceology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including 
the  Words  used  by  Old  and  Modern  Authors  in  treating  of  architectural  and 
other  Antiquities ;  and  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  (by  J.  Le  Keux) 
of  all  the  members  and  varieties  of  Christian  Architecture.  By  John  Britton. 
London.     (Two  Parts  published.)     1830  and  1831. 

We  need  not  say  a  word  to  shew  the  great  importance  and  usefulness  of  this 
work,  which  is  so  extremely  wanted.  It  could  not  be  in  such  good  hands  as 
Mr.  Britton's.  The  two  first  numbers  are  very  ably  done  ;  the  engravings  are 
(like  all  from  Le  Keux)  exquisite ;  and  the  price  is  very  low.  We  have  only 
to  say  to  Mr.  Britton,  make  haste  and  let  us  have  the  rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Bath  and  Bristol  Magazine  and  Western  Miscellany,  4  Nos.     Bath :    1832. 

This  work  excludes  politics  and  religious  controversy,  and  is  intended  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  literary,  moral  and  religious,  essays  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bath  and  Bristol,  and  for  biographies  of  remarkable  persons  connected  with 
Ihcm,  as  well  as  for  the  collection  of  local  information.     It  is  very  well  con- 
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ducted,  contains  some  very  able  original  papers,  and  some  very  interesting 
contributions  of  letters,  &c.  ITiose  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Daubeney  are 
extremely  interesting ;  and  the  character  of  the  late  Robert  Hall  is  very  ably 
done  indeed.  The  remarks  on  quietness  in  preaching  are  most  judicious,  and 
deserve  general  attention  from  clergy. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1833; — the  Tourist  in  Italy;  by  Thomas  Roscoe, 
With  Drawings  by  J.  D.  Harding,  London :  Jennings  and  Chaplin, 
62,  Cheapside. 
We  can  bear  very  strong  and  decided  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  a  great  part 
of  these  views,  from  personal  observation.  Indeed,  they  give  the  character'  of 
the  Italian  landscape  more  accurately  than  most  of  the  publications  which  we 
have  seen ;  that  marking  feature,  the  Maritime  stone  Pine  holds  its  due 
place  in  several  of  the  plates.  There  is  a  view  too  of  that  most  exquisite 
of  bays,  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  which  is  quite  perfect. 


The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1833.     Longman, 

The  New  Year's  Gift,  or  Juvenile  Souvenir,  for  1833,     Longman. 

These  two  Annuals,  the  one  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Watts,  the  other  by  his  wife, 
are  full  of  pleasing  pictures  and  matter.  If  the  first  of  them  contained  no- 
thing but  Mr.  U win's  exquisite  picture  of  Children  Praying,  it  would  be  worth 
all  the  money.  The  verses  which  accompany  it,  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
iong,  are  full  of  right  and  beautiful  feeling.  In  one's  earlier  years  the  poetry 
of  passion  is  eagerly  sought  for ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  of  worldly 
occupation  we  turn  from  it  with  disgust,  while  the  simple  display  of  the  piety 
and  confidence  of  childhood  goes  at  once  direct  to  the  heart.  But  this  volume 
contains  also  a  sonnet  from  Wordsworth,  which  makes  it  "  rich  indeed." 

In  the  second  of  these  volumes  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  very  beauti- 
ful picture  of  the  JwvenUe  Mendicant,  by  an  artist  of  the  moft  refined  and  deli- 
cate mind,  Mr.  Westall,  one  with  whom  the  world  has  gone  hardly,  and  has 
aever  given  the  honour  due  to  his  talents,  his  taste,  and  his  learning. 
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CANADA    COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED    BY    ROYAL   CHARTER   AND    ACT    OF    PARLIAMENT,    IN    1826. 

To  FACILITATE  the  Conveyance  of  emigrants  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Huron  territory,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canada  Company  have  made 
the  following  arrangements: — 

Two  good  covered  stage  waggons,  with  teams  of  four  horses  each,  are  to  be 
constantly  kept  travelling  between  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  and 
through  Wilmot  to  Goderich  in  the  Huron  territory,  at  the  following  moderate 
rates  of  conveyance  :— From  Hamilton  to  the  Wilmot  Line,  for  each  adult, 
1^  dollar;  from  the  Wilmot  Line  to  Goderich  the  same  charge;  and  for 
children  in  proportion.  The  carriage  of  luggage  from  Hamilton  to  the 
Wilmot  Line  will  be  1^  dollar  per  cwt. ;  from  the  Wilmot  Line  to  Goderich 
the  same  charge  ;  and  for  intermediate  distances  at  proportionate  rates. 
Each  passenger  to  be  allowed  561bs.  of  luggage  free. 

Vol.  IL— iVb?',  1832.  2  o 
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On  the  arrival  of  steam-boats  with  passengers  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
twelve  extra  waggons  will  be  kept  in  readiness  at  Hamilton,  to  afford  the 
necessary  facility  of  conveyance  to  the  above-mentioned  places,  upon  the 
following  terms  : — From  Hamilton  to  the  Wilmot  Line,  2  dollars ;  from  the 
Wilmot  Line  to  Goderich,  1§  dollar.  But  the  carriage  of  luggage  to  be  the 
same  as  by  the  regular  waggons.  And  for  the  convenience  of  emigrants  who 
intend  to  settle  in  the  Huron  Tract,  in  addition  to  the  taverns  already  esta- 
blished on  the  road  between  Hamilton  and  the  Wilmot  Line,  four  taverns  and 
stables  have  been  erected  at  the  following  places,  viz. — the  Wilmot  Line, 
the  river  Avon,  the  river  Thames,  and  at  Ross ;  being  places  at  convenient 
distances  for  persons  travelling  towards  Goderich. 

Storehouses  are  being  erected  at  the  above-mentioned  points,  to  be  well 
supplied  with  pork,  flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  salt,  nails,  hatchets,  such  carpenters' 
tools  as  are  likely  to  be  required,  window-sashes,  glass,  putty,  cooking  utensils, 
crockery  ware,  &c. ;  all  which  articles  are  to  be  supplied  at  prices  far  below 
what  they  would  cost  to  the  settlers  were  they  to  be  supplied  in  any  other 
way. 

The  Commissioners  have  entered  into  these  arrangements  solely  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  emigrants  during  the  journey,  as  the  com- 
pany have  no  interest  in,  nor  derive  any  benefit  from  these  establishments,  but 
sanction  them  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  emigrants  to  obtain 
readily  the  articles  they  may  require,  and  of  preventing  any  imposition  upon 
them  by  exorbitant  charges. 

The  Company's  Commissioners  are  also  completing  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  settlers  by  steam-boat  conveyance  from  the  Welland 
Canal  to  Goderich,  in  the  Huron  Territory,  thus  enabling  emigrants  to  proceed 
either  by  land  or  water,  as  they  may  find  it  most  desirable.* 

LANDS    IN    UPPER    CANADA,    TO    BE    DISPOSED    OF    BY    THE 
CANADA    COMPANY. 

1st.  Detached  Lots  or  Separate  Farms, — from  50  to  200  acres  each,  scattered 
through  the  difi'erent  townships  in  the  province. 

These  lots  are,  in  many  instances,  interspersed  in  the  old  settlements,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  established  roads  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Company  are  selling  these  lots  at  prices  varying  from  7s.  6d.  to  20s.  an 
acre,  one-fifth  payable  down,  and  the  remainder  (which  industrious  settlers 
would  be  able  to  pay  out  of  the  crops)  by  annual  instalments  in  five  years, 
with  interest. 

2d.  Tracts  or  Blocks  of  Land,  containing  from  1000  to  40,000  acres  each, 
situated  in  the  western  districts  of  the  province. 

A  town,  called  Guelph,  has  been  built,  in  a  central  situation,  on  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  these  tracts,  in  the  Gore  District,  and  roads  have  been 
opened,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  to  the  various  townships  around ;  and 
one  main  road  is  completed  from  Guelph  to  Dundas,  twenty-four  miles,  which 
latter  place  will  become  the  depot  for  all  grain  raised  in  the  back  townships, 
where  it  is  shipped  for  the  Montreal  market,  and  will  fetch  as  high  a  price 
there  as  at  York.  Upwards  of  200  houses  are  now  built  at  Guelph ;  a  first- 
rate  stone  grist-mill  is  finished  and  in  operation ;  a  saw-mill ;  school  esta- 
blishments ;  and  there  are  several  taverns,  where  i)oard  and  lodging  may  be 
procured  on  moderate  terms,  and  tradesmen  of  most  descriptions  are  among 
its  inhabitants,  which  amount  to  about  1000.  Building  lots,  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  in  the  town  sell  at  lOZ.  each. 

Settlers  with  capital,  who  prefer  establishing  themselves  on  land  on  which 
partial  clearings  have  been  made  and  log-houses  erected,  will  generally  find 

*  They  who  wish  for  a  cheap,  sensible,  and  instructive  book  on  Emigration  to 
Canada,  should  buy  *  Hints  on  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada,  by  Martin  Doyle.' — Ed. 
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lots  with  such  improvements  for  sale.  This  arises  from  persons  going  origi- 
nally in  very  destitute  circumstances,  who,  having  succeeded  on  their  lots,  are 
willing  to  sell  their  land,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  to  new  comers  at  from  four 
to  six  dollars,  with  the  improvements  on  the  same,  houses,  barns,  &c.  These 
individuals  generally  remove  further  westward,  having  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  purchase  on  the  Huron  Tract,  which  is  equal 
in  quality,  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  lO*.  per  acre. 

A  large  block  of  land  in  the  township  of  Wilmot  has  been  surveyed,  laid 
out  into  farms,  and  a  road  cut  through  it  from  Guelph,  leading  through  the 
Huron  Tract,  to  the  Port  of  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

A  considerable  stream,  offering  great  advantages  for  mill-seats  and  hydraulic 
purposes,  flows  through  part  of  this  block. 

3d.  The  Huron  Territory, — a  tract  of  1,100,000  acres,  in  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angle, its  base  being  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  resting  on  Lake 
Huron,  and  having  a  direct  navigable  communication  through  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Company  have  laid  out  a  town  in  this  district,  called  Goderich,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  River  Maitland  with  Lake  Huron,  which  promises,  from  its 
local  advantages,  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  settle- 
ments in  the  province. 

A  considerable  number  of  enterprising  colonists,  and  among  them  many 
possessed  of  capital,  have  sold  their  old  cultivated  farms  and  settled  near 
Goderich,  where  there  is  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  brick-kiln,  tavern,  &c. ;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  them,  at  from  7s.  6d. 
to  10s.  per  acre ;  with  this  party  are  several  old  American  settlers,  who  have 
been  fifteen  and  twenty  years  in  the  province,  and  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  advantages  of  the  situation.  The  harbour,  the  only  one  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  lake,  is  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons ; 
and  it  has  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  which  will  insure  to  the  inha- 
bitants a  great  share  of  the  trade  with  the  upper  countries,  and  their  opposite 
neighbours  in  the  new  settlements  in  the  United  States. 

The  scenery  on  the  River  Maitland  has  been  described  as  more  like  English 
than  any  other  in  America.  There  is  abundance  of  brick-earth  and  potters' 
clay  in  every  direction  round  the  town. 

The  establishments  at  Goderich  have  been  formed  by  the  Company,  princi- 
pally to  afibrd  facilities,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  settlers,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  purchase  and  improve  the  adjoining  lands. 

Roads  are  now  completed,  as  marked  out  in  the  map,  one  from  Goderich  to 
the  town  of  London,  where  it  joins  the  Talbot  road,  and  connects  the  Huron 
Tract  with  Port  Talbot,  and  another  from  Goderich  to  Wilmot,  connecting 
these  settlements  with  York  and  the  various  towns  on  Lake  Erie.  Cattle  and 
provisions  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  by  these  routes,  or  the  still  more  easy 
water  communication  between  Goderich  and  the  old  well-cultivated  settlements 
of  Sandwich,  Amherstburgh,  and  Detroit. 

For  the  making  of  roads,  and  towards  the  improvement  of  water- communi- 
cations, the  building  of  churches,  school-houses,  bridges,  wharfs,  and  other 
works,  for  the  benefit  and  accommodation  of  the  public,  the  Company  have 
engaged  to  expend  a  sum  of  48,000Z.  in  the  Huron  Tract ;  all  such  works  and 
improvements  to  be  approved  of  and  sanctioned  by  the  local  authorities. 

With  respect  to  the  soil  in  the  Huron  Tract,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Surveyor — "  the  quality  of  the  soil  through  the  whole  is  such, 
that  1  have  not  seen  its  equal  in  the  province ;  the  soil  is  generally  composed 
of  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  and  thinly  timbered." 

With  respect  to  the  important  consideration  of  climate,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  subjoined  report. 

Persons  possessing  small  capitals  will  find  the  Upper  Province  the  most 
desirable  part  of  the  colony  to  fix  themselves  in,  expecially  if  they  have  large 
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families.  One  hundred  pounds,  on  arrival  at  the  spot,  will  enable  an  indus- 
trious ]>erson  to  support  his  family,  because,  in  purchasing  land,  one-fifth  only 
is  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
roads  and  markets,  can  be  made  off  the  farm  in  time  to  meet  the  instalments ; 
and  in  no  one  instance  have  the  Company,  since  its  formation,  had  occasion 
to  resort  to  compulsion  for  any  arrears. 

The  Company's  Commissioners  at  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  have  directions 
to  treat  with  associations  of  settlers  for  large  or  small  tracts  of  land,  should  a 
number  of  persons  prefer  settling  together. 

To  the  agricultural  class  of  emigrants  ha\'ing  some  capital  ever^'  possible 
encouragement  is  given  ;  such  as  are  simply  desirous  to  obtain  work,  if  they 
proceed  direct  to  York,  are  sure  to  obtain  it.  The  wages  of  a  farming  labourer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  Guelph,  and  Goderich  varies  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  per  month  and  his  board.  Many  thousands  landed  in  the  season  of 
1831  at  York,  and  all  found  employment.  Working  Artisans  of  almost  all 
descriptions,  particularly  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  plasterers, 
masons,  coopers,  millwrights,  and  wheelwrights,  get  high  wages,  and  are  much 
wanted.  Industriou?  men  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  improvement 
in  their  situation,  as  they  may  save  enough  out  of  one  season's  work  to  buy 
land  themselves  in  settled  townships.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  poor  class  of  emigrants  to  know  that  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
aided  by  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  and  about  York,  have  erected  a 
commodious  brick  building  in  York,  for  the  temporary  use  of  such  emigrants 
as  may  need  it ;  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  has  happened  from 
their  not  being  able  to  find  accommodation  on  their  first  arrival,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  of  that  establishment  to  seek  out  employment,  and 
direct  labourers  to.  persons  in  the  country  who  require  servants. 

The  soil  and  country  possess  every  requisite  for  farming  purposes  and  com- 
fortable settlement,  w-hich  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  numerous 
industrious  emigrants  now  settled  there.  The  samples  of  Upper  Canada 
wheat  have  not  been  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  the  British  Market  during 
the  past  year.  The  population  of  the  Province,  which  is  rapidly  increasing, 
consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  persons  from  Great  Britain,  who  have  gone 
there  to  settle.  The  taxes  are  very  trifling,  and  there  are  no  tithes.  The 
expense  of  clearing  the  land  and  sowing  ready  for  crop  is  about  3/.  10*.  per 
acre,  if  paid  for  in  money  ;  if  done  by  the  purchasers  themselves  they  must 
possess  some  means  of  their  own,  or  employ  part  of  their  time  at  wages.  The 
Company  do  not  interfere  in  the  outward  passage  of  emigrants,  but  passages 
to  Quebec  may  be  obtained  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  from  any  of  the 
great  shipping  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  application  to  the  ship- 
owners and  brokers  ;  it  is  expedient  that  the  emigrant  should  embark  early  in 
the  spring,  that  he  may  have  the  summer  before  him,  and  leisure  to  settle  his 
I'amily  comfortably  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  expense  of  conveying  a  family  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
York,  Upper  Canada,  is' as  follows  :' — 3/.  10s.  to  4/.  for  the  passage  of  an 
adult  from  England  to  Quebec  ;  children  IZ.  10s.;  provisions  about  as  much 
more  ;  but  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  whole  expense  is  considerably  less. 
From  Quebec  to  York  the  expense  is  about  IZ.  10s.  to  21.  for  an  adult,  and  1/. 
for  children,  without  provisions. 

1^  The  Company's  Agents,  on  the  arrival  of  Emigrants  at  Quebec  or  Mon- 
treal, will,  for  the  season  of  1832,  convey  them,  free  of  expense,  to  York,  or 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  choicest  lands,  provided  the 
emigrants  pay  a  first  instalment,  in  London,  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  of  two 
shillings  an  acre  upon  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  the  Company's 
Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Province  will  give  such  emigi  ants  every 
information  and  assistance  in  their  power.  Should  emigrants,  on  arrival  at 
York,  not  settle  Oii  the  Company's  Lands,  the  Money  paid  by  them  will  be 
leturncd,  deducting  the  actual  expense  of  conveyance. 
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The  ordinary  baggage  of  emigrants  consists  of  their  wearing  apparel,  with 
such  bedding,  and  utensils  for  cooking,  as  may  be  required  on  the  voyage ;  and 
any  articles  of  clothing  not  intended  to  be  used  at  sea,  ought  to  be  packed  in 
water-tight  cases  or  trunks,  not  exceeding  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Company  will  receive  deposits  of  money  at  their  office,  in  London,  from 
persons  emigrating  to  Canada,  giving  letters  of  credit  on  their  Commissioners, 
in  Canada,  for  the  amount,  by  which  the  emigrant  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
current  premium  of  exchange,  which  in  1831  was  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

All  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter,  (post  paid,)  directed  to 
John  Perry,  Esq.,  Secretary,  St.  Helen's  Place,  London  ;  of  the  Agents — John 
Davidson,  Esq.,  Quebec  ;  Messrs.  Hart  Logan  and  Co.,  Montreal ;  James  C. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  New  York ;  of  the  Company's  Commissioners,  the  Honourable 
William  Allan,  and  Thomas  Mercer  Jones,  Esq.,  York,  Upper  Canada ;  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  Messrs.  W.  D.  and  W.  E.  Acraman,  Bristol ;  John 
Astle,  Esq.,  Dublin  ;  George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Omagh,  Londonderry ;  Messrs. 
Gilkison  and  Brown,  Glasgow ;  Messrs.  Watson  and  Graves,  New  Ross  ; 
Mr.  Anthony  Morgan,  Great  Yarmouth  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Lenny,  Norwich  ;  or  to 
the  different  ship-owners  and  brokers  at  the  out-ports  in  the  Canada  trade,  all 
of  whom,  as  well  as  any  persons  interesting  themselves  practically  in  emigra- 
tion to  Upper  Canada,  may  have  a  parcel  of  the  Company's  proposals  and 
printed  papers  sent  to  them  free,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

When  parties  have  determined  to  go,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Company's  Commissioners  will  be  given  to  them  to  enable  them  to  select  a 
good  location  to  settle  upon. 

CLIMATE,    SOIL,    AND    PRODUCTIONS    OF    UPPER    CANADA. 

From  an  official  Report  of  an  Agent  of  His  Majesti/'s  Gover7iment,  laid  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  18ti3,  by  His  Majesty^s  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

The  Climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  lower 
province,  and  the  winter  shorter  in  the  same  proportion.  In  both  these  respects 
it  improves  as  you  proceed  to  the  westward ;  so  much  so,  that  although  the 
frost  generally  sets  in  in  November  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  continues  in 
that  neighbourhood  till  the  middle  of  April,  it  rarely  commences  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  before  Christmas,  and  it  usually  disappears  between  the  25th  of 
March  and  the  1st  of  April. 

On  a  comparison  with  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  the  heat  in  the  summer 
months  is  somewhat  greater,  but  never  oppressive,  as  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  light  breezes.  There  is  less  rain  than  in  England,  but  it  falls  at  more 
regular  periods,  generally  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  winter  cold,  though 
it  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Isles,  is  the  less  sensibly  felt,  in  consequence  of 
its  dryness,  and  seldom  continues  intense  for  more  than  three  days  together, 
owing  to  the  regular  fluctuation  of  the  wind  between  the  north-west  and  south- 
west points.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  winter  season  is  the  most  favourable 
to  land-carriage,  as  the  roads  then  admit  of  sledging  in  all  directions,  which  is 
a  very  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance,  and  attended  with  but  little  draft ;  so 
that  one  horse  or  ox  can,  in  this  manner,  easily  draw  double  what  he  can  upon 
wheels.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  a  country  so  overspread  with 
timber  there  can  never  be  a  deficiency  of  fuel.  As  the  forests  disappear  the 
climate  improves. 

Soil. — Upper  Canada  is  blessed  with  as  productive  a  soil  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  easily  brought  into  cultivation.  The  nature  of  the  soil  may 
be  invariably  discovered  by  the  description  of  timber  it  bears.  Thus,  on 
what  is  called  hard  timbered  land,  where  the  maple,  beech,  black  birch, 
ash,  cherry,  lime,  elm,  oak,  black  walnut,  butter-nut,  hickory,  plane,  and  tulip 
tree,  &c.  are  found,  the  soil  consists  of  a  deep  black  loam.  Where  the  fir  and 
hemlock  pine  are  intermixed  in  any  considerable  proportion  with  other  trees, 
clay  j)redominates  ;  but  where  they  grow  alone,  whicli  is  generally  on  elevated 
situations,  sand  prevails.     This  also  happens  where  the  o^k  and  chestnut  are 
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the  only  trees.  These  sandy  soils,  though  naturally  unfavourable  to  meadow 
and  pasture,  are  found  to  produce  the  brightest  and  heaviest  wheats,  and  can, 
with  the  assistance  of  gypsum,  which  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  province, 
be  made  to  bear  the  finest  possible  crops  of  clover  and  Indian  corn.  In  moist 
seasons  the  clays  furnish  the  greatest  burthen  of  grass.  Perhaps  there  does 
not  exist  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  country  of  the  extent  of  Upper  Canada, 
containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  waste  land,  either  of  marsh  or  mountain,  yet 
there  is  not  any  deficiency  of  water ;  for,  independently  of  the  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  which  flow  through  the  country  on  every  side,  good  springs  are 
universally  found  either  on  the  surface  or  by  digging  for  them. 

Natural  Productions. — ^The  timber  most  esteemed  in  Upper  Canada  for  build- 
ing and  farming  purposes  is  the  white  oak  (very  similar  to  the  English) ;  the 
yellow  pine,  a  sort  of  deal  which  cuts  up  into  excellent  boards,  as  does  also  the 
tulip- tree,  which  there  grows  to  an  immense  size.  This  latter  timber  is  by 
many  considered  the  best  for  weather  boarding,  from  its  superior  facility  in 
taking  paint ;  and  being  of  the  poplar  tribe,  it  is  less  liable  than  most  other 
■woods  to  accidents  from  fire,  as  it  never  blazes ;  the  oak  and  hickory  are 
principally  used  for  ploughs,  cart-wheels,  &c. 

The  black-walnut,  cherry,  and  curled  maple,  work  up  into  durable  and 
beautiful  furniture  of  all  sorts.  From  the  maple,  the  settlers,  by  a  very  simple 
and  easy  process  of  tapping,  obtain  in  a  few  days  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
to  supply  their  families  for  a  year ;  many,  indeed,  manufacture  a  considerable 
surplus  for  sale.  Soap  may  be  made  in  any  quantities  from  the  wood-ashes, 
wnth  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  tallow  or  grease  of  any  kind. 
Plums,  cherries,  crab-apples  (which  latter  yield  an  excellent  preserve),  goose- 
berries, currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  cranberries,  walnuts,  ches- 
nuts,  and  filberts,  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  where  game  is  sufficiently  abundant, 
consisting  of  red-deer,  hares,  pheasants,  woodcocks,  snipes,  and  quails,  with 
many  other  birds,  good  for  the  table ;  in  which  enumeration  should  not  be 
omitted  the  wild  pigeon,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  migrate  from 
the  westward  in  flocks  of  such  magnitude  as  surpasses  all  description,  and  are 
excellent  eating. 

Grain,  8fc. — ^The  grain  grown  in  Upper  Canada  consists  of  spring  and  winter 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- wheat,  and  Indian  corn ;  the  last  of  which  is  a 
most  important  article  of  consumption.  Peas  are  the  only  field  pulse  cultivated 
there ;  the  summer  heats  being  considerably  too  great  for  beans.  There  are 
potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  clover  (red  and  white),  and  timothy  grass.  Both 
flax  and  hemp  grow  remarkably  well. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — All  the  fruits  and  herbs  common  to  the  English 
kitchen-garden  thrive  well  in  this  province  ;  and  several  of  the  former  which 
cannot  in  all  seasons  be  had  in  perfection  in  England,  without  forcing,  succeed 
there  in  the  open  air  ;  melons  in  particular,  which  are  excellent.  There  is  also 
a  great  variety  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  of  the  finest  quality  which  are 
known  to  European  orchards.     The  stone-fruit  is  also  raised  on  standa.rds. 

Agriculture. — Course  of  crops : — ^The  soil  being  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  need 
manure,  the  same  attention  is  not  there  paid  to  the  regular  succession  of  crops 
as  in  Great  Britain.  After  wheat,  which  is  generally  harvested  in  the  month 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  rye  can  be  sown  on  the  same  ground  in  the 
autumn  to  advantage  ;  the  rye  crop  is  frequently  laid  down  with  clover  or  grass 
seed,  which,  unless  the  farmer  is  pressed  for  ground,  will  continue  to  furnish 
good  meadow  and  pasture  for  four  or  five  years,  otherwise  it  is  ploughed  up 
before  winter,  and  in  the  spring  put  into  pease,  spring  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
barley,  oats,  or  buck-wheat,  all  of  which  answer  very  well ;  the  two  first  rather 
benefiting  than  impoverishing  the  land.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  Indian  corn 
are  likewise  excellent  winter  food  for  cattle,  particularly  milch-cows.  After 
any  of  these  latter  crops,  wheat  may  be  sown  again.  Potatoes  and  turnips  suc- 
ceed well  upon  newly  cleared  land,  as  a  first  crop ;  potatoes  being  put  into  the 
ground  with  a  hand-hoe,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June ; 
turnips  arc  sown  about  the  first  week  in  August,  after  the  greatest  heat  has 
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subsided,  and  at  which  time  the  fly  has  disappeared,  simply  requiring  the 
harrow.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  new  land  is  never  ploughed  for  the 
first  crop.  Timothy  is  the  grass  most  cultivated,  as  it  affords  a  large  burthen 
of  the  best  hay,  besides  good  after-grass ;  however,  it  is  best  mixed  with  clover, 
to  which  it  serves  as  a  support,  and  prevents  matting. 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  better  employment  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  are  ah-eady  beginning  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  Sussex. 
A  string  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  at  a  parish  in  the 
vicinity  of  Horsham  are  forthwith  to  be  presented  to  the  magistrates,  in  petty- 
Sessions,  for  approval  and  sanction.  Other  parishes  are  about  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  operation.  The  resolution  states — That  a  rate  for  the 
better  employment  of  the  industrious  and  able-bodied  labourers  shall  be  levied  at 
the  rate  of  45.  Qd.  in  the  pound,  for  six  weeks,  to  commence  at  such  time  as  the 
Vestry  shall  determine.  That  every  rate-payer  shall  be  allowed  to  work  out 
the  amount  of  his  rate  at  the  following  scale  of  wages,  or  pay  the  balance  to 
the  overseers  : — For  boys  under  16  years  old,  Qd. ;  for  youths  16  to  18,  10c?. ; 
for  single  men,  18  to  20,  l6rf.  ;  for  able-bodied  men  of  20  years  old,  20c?. 
That  every  rate-payer  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  period  agreed  on,  make  a  true 
return  of  the  christian  and  surname  of  every  boy  and  man,  with  their  ages, 
place  of  abode,  and  wages  paid  to  each  that  they  may  employ ;  but  in  no 
case  will  higher  wages  be  allowed  from  the  rate.  That  all  labourers,  or 
servants,  whp  shall  reside  in  or  belong  to  the  parish,  shall  be  included  in  these 
regulations.  That  all  the  sons  of  farmers  of  the  before-mentioned  ages, 
actually  employed  as  labourers  by  their  parents,  be  considered  as  similarly 
situated  with  other  labourers. 

In  connexion  with  the  important  subject  of  agricultural  employment,  the 
subjoined  table,  which  shews  the  precise  number  of  acres  in  the  several 
Counties  of  England  to  every  able-bodied  agricultural  labourer,  cannot  fail 
to  be  especially  interesting.  The  facts  which  are  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  may  operate  in  communicating  sound  views  on  the  topic  of 
emigration. 


COUNTIBS. 


Acres  to  every 

able-bodied 

Labourer. 


Bedford 23 

Berks     27 

Bucks     25 

Cambridge     30 

Chester 29 

Cornwall    29 

Cumberland 70 

Derby    36 

Devon    38 

Dorset    38 

Durham     66 

Essex 24 

Gloucester 31 

Hampshire    35 

Hereford   34 

Hertford    20 

Huntingdon 31 

Kent  26 

Lancaster  40 

Leicester    33 


Acres  to  erery 
Counties.  able-bodied 

Labourer. 

Lincoln 41 

Middlesex 18 

Monmouth    40 

Norfolk 32 

Northampton    30 

Northumberland  93 

Nottingham  33 

Oxford  25 

Rutland     33 

Salop 37 

Somerset    26 

Stafford 32 

Suffolk  26 

Surrey    30 

Sussex    31 

Warwick    , 30 

Westmoreland  78 

Wilts 31 

Worcester 27 

York 49 


The  Principality  of  Wales   contains  49  acres  of  land  to  every  able-bodied 
labourer.-^Laneas^er  Herald. 
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AUGMENTATIONS. 
"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  pleased  to  augment  the  Perpetual 
Curacies  of  Leeds  with  Broomfield,  in  this  county,  from  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
Maidstone,  as  empowered  by  the  Act  of  1st  and  2nd  William  IV. — Maidstone 
Gazette.     [This  is  done  under  the  Augmentation   Act.     A   foimer  number 
records  his  Grace's  augmenting  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Cliffe,  Lewes ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  tliis  is  going  on  to  a  great  extent.     It  is  stated, 
indeed,  that  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are  taking  measures  for 
augmenting  all  the  small  livings  in  their  gift,  not  limiting  themselves  to  200/. 
as  the  point  to  which  they  are  to  be  augmented,  but  beginning  with  those 
under  200/.,  and  augmenting  them  partly  by  charging  the  see  with  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  a  certain  annual  sum,  and  with  a  further  payment  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  after  the  first  renewal  of  the  lease  under 
which  the  estate,  upon  which  the  payment  is  charged,  is  holden.     For  exam- 
ple, it  is  understood  that  the  Archbishop  has  given  the  living  of  Folkstone  an 
immediate  augmentation  of  30/.  per  annum,  and  a  reversionary  augmentation 
of  70/.,  raising  it  from   140/.  to  240/.  per  annum.     The  Archbishop,  upon  the 
next  renewal  of  the  leases,  will  make  an  abatement  in  the  fines,  proportioned 
to  the  payment  which  will  be  chargeable  on  the  estates.     This  has  been 
already  done  by  the  Archbishop  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  livings  (it  is 
said  more  than  twenty)  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  Bishop  of 
London  will  have  augmented  all  the  livings  in  his  gift  under  200/.  per  annum, 
of  which  however  there  are  only  eight;  and  therefore  it  is  his  intention,  when 
he  has  gone  through  them  all,  to  begin  again  and  raise  them  gradually  to  300/. 
per  annum.] 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM  AND  HIS  CLERGY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Sandford  : —  ^ 

"  Sept.  7,  1832. 

*'  Rev.  Sir, — As  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication to  me  from  a  certain  portion  of  my  clergy  in  Northumberland,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  I  should  address  to  you  a  few  lines  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  cannot  but  exceedingly  regret  that  any  portion  of  my  clergy,  however 
well-intentioned,  should  think  it  expedient,  at  the  present  moment,  to  increase 
the  public  excitement  respecting  the  Church,  by  agitating  questions,  and 
bringing  forward  propositions,  far  more  likely  to  embarrass  its  friends,  and  to 
encourage  its  opponents,  than  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit.  An  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  having  been  recently  appointed,  and  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion, for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  revenues  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  clergy  would  see 
the  propriety  of  at  least  suspending  their  judgment  on  tliose  circumstances 
until  after  the  result  of  such  investigation  might  be  made  known.  Most  clear 
it  is  that  every  judgment  formed  without  reference  to  such  information  must  be 
very  liable  to  error,  and  can  be  founded  upon  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  case. 

"  I  feel  myself  therefore  precluded  (were  I  ev»n  disposed  to  encourage  these 
irregular  and  unauthorised  movements)  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  my 
own  on  the  various  suggestions  contained  in  the  two  memorials  which  have 
been  sent  to  me.  Those  suggestions  involve  questions  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  with  reference  to  our  Church  Establishment,  as  require  much 
more  deliberation  and  discussion  than  can  be  expected  from  collecting  the 
opinions  of  some  few  individual  clergymen,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  not  possessing  the  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information. 
Indeed,  until  better  informed  than  I  can  yet  be,  I  should  not  think  myself 
warranted  in  giving  a  decisive  judgment  upon  any  one  of  them.     For  these 
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reasons  1  most  earnestly  deprecate  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  me  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  harm  and  no  good,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  cast 
an  imputation  of  supineness  or  indifference  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community,  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the  most  responsible  situations  in 
the  Church,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 

"  It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  if  these  few  observations  should  have 
their  intended  effect  upon  such  of  my  clergy  as  may  have  inconsiderately  been 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Their  obliging  expressions  of  personal 
esteem  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  me  I  duly  appreciate,  and  in  return  I 
desire  them  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  their  welfare,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. "  I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  DUNELM.* 
"  Ih  tJie  Rev.  John  Sandford,  Vicar  of  Chillingham." 
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CHURCH      REFORM.      No.  II. 

(  Continued  f  from  No.  8,  p.  200. ) 

Things  are,  at  all  events,  becoming  more  intelligible  every  day,  and  whichever  way 
they  may  go,  it  is  quite  clear  which  way  a  large  pai-ty  intends  them  to  go.  The 
language  of  addresses  to  electors  and  by  electors,  the  furious  attempts  made  by  all  the 
radicals  and  dissenting  journals  to  stir  up  the  cauldron,  and  to  excite  a  loud  clamour 
and  strong  feeling  for  Church  Reform,  the  declarations  of  those  journals   which 


*  A  correspondent  from  the  county  of  Durham  feels  great  anxiety  that  a  phrase  in 
the  last  number  of  the  British  Magazine  should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  words, 
*'  Durham  Clergy"  were  used  of  43  clergy  of  that  diocese  who  had  followed  Mr. 
Sandford  as  their  leader.  But  as  their  case  was  particularly  described  previously, 
and  they  were  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  transaction  only,  this  gentleman  need 
have  no  fears.  Even  in  these  days,  indeed,  when  people  believe  any  thing,  there  can 
be  no  fear  that  it  should  be  believed  that  the  clergy  of  Durham,  as  a  body,  dis- 
tinguished as  they  are  in  every  respect,  would  follow  either  Mr.  Sandford,  or  anybody 
else,  in  such  a  course  as  that  gentleman  has  marked  out  for  himself. 

f  It  is  necessary  for  one  moment  to  notice  a  long  attack  on  certain  passages  in  No.  T.  of 
this  article,  in  the  Brighton  Herald  a  few  weeks  back.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  of  the 
article  does  most  earnestly  beseech  the  commentator  to  do  with  No.  II.  exactly  what  he  haa 
done  with  No.  I.,  i.e.  to  give  extracts  fi-ora  it,  and  comments  as  like  the  last  as  possible.  The 
writer  had  no  conception  how  well  his  reasonings  could  be  made  to  look  till  he  saw  them 
so  admirably  set  off  by  these  exquisite  comments.  But  he  is  compelled  to  say  that  when  the 
excellent  commentator  states  that  the  British  Magazine  is  the  organ  of  the  High  Church 
Party,  and  that  it  is  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  British  Magazine  that  that  party  will  not 
have  any  reform  in  the  church,  he  makes  three  small  blunders.  In  the  first  place,  the 
British  AJag;izine  is  not  the  organ  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  than  to  fasten  on  a  party  the  opinions  of  an  individual  writer  who  has  no  sort 
of  authority  to  declare  any  one's  opinion  but  his  own,  and  who  only  endeavours  to  give  the 
reasofis  why  he  holds  that  opinion.  In  the  second  place,  even  the  poor  British  IMagazine, 
instead  of  being  against  all  reform,  says  expressly,  Reform  real  evils,  but  do  not  7nahe  them 
worse,  and  do  not  commit  injustice  in  remedying  them, — modest  requests  enough,  one  would 
think,  though  laught  to  scorn  by  reformers.  And  thirdly,  if  the  chief  prelates  of  the 
church  are  any  part  of  the  High  Church  party  of  whom  the  commentator  speaks,  so  far  are 
they  from  refusing  reform  that  they  have  proposed,  two  years  ago,  a  total  change  as  to 
tithes,  and  an  enormous  change  as  to  pluralities,  and  have  carried  a  measure  for  diminishing 
the  property  of  bishops  and  cnapters,  and  increasing  small  livings  with  it.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  reformere  hate  facts  so  desperatelv. 
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are  considered  as  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Government,  and  perhaps,  above  ail,  tlie 
clear  and  unhesitating  declaration  made  by  a  man  of  rank  (Mr.  Pelham,*  Lord 
Yarborough's  brother),  at  a  reform  dinner,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inform  the 
public  that  a  bill  for  Church  Reform  was  already  drawn  by  tlie  Government,  (if 
there  is  no  mistake  in  this,) — all  these  things  tend  the  same  way,  and  speak  the  same 
language.  In  a  word,  even  supposing  that  no  particular  interest  were  felt  about  the 
church  per  se,  political  parties  are  probably  to  try  their  strength  round  this  question  ; 
and  let  it  be  observed  that  there  are  three  great  parties  in  the  country^  of  which  the 
radical  or  movement  party,  honestly  avowing  its  wish  to  change  every  thing,  will  have 
a  double  aim  in  agitating  this  question.  It  will  not  only  seek  to  ascertain  its 
strength,  as  measured  against  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  existence  obviously  depends 
on  the  resistance  which  they  can  make  to  a  second  attack  like  the  last,  but  in  the  war 
which  it  honestly  avows  against  all  institutions  it  would  also  wish  to  rid  itself  of  the 
Church  without  further  trouble.  The  conservative  party  is,  by  its  very  nature,  at  all 
times,  cold  and  indifferent  about  most  things,  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
questions  concerning  religion  are  not  the  most  likely  to  awaken  the  warm  sympathies 
of  politicians.  Still,  as  a  party,  it  must  on  every  account  stand  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church.  As  in  Ireland  the  tithe  question  is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
rent  question,  so  it  is  clear  enough  to  all,  that  if  the  Church  is  destroyed  by  the 
radic^  party,  it  only  suffers  more  than  other  institutions  by  falling  first.  The  battle 
too  for  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  obviously  to  be  fought  round 
the  first  great  question  which  is  tried  between  the  parties.  And  finally,  though  cold  and 
indifferent  as  a  party,  and  not  easily  warmed  to  great  exertion,  the  conservatives 
number  among  them  a  very  large  body  of  men  deeply  and  warmly  attacht  to  the 
Church,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  social  and  religious  blessings  which  it  has  bestowed 
on  the  country.  Let  any  one  read  the  glorious  speech  of  Mr.  Bickham  Escott, 
at  Bridgewater,  full  as  it  is  of  noble  principle,  of  high  religious  feeling,  and  of 
glowing  and  splendid  eloquence,  worthy  of  Burke,  and  often  very  like  him,  or  let  him 
read  the  clear,  powerful,  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Praed  in  Corawall,  and  he  will 
easily  see  that  the  church  will  have  noble  defenders  enough.  There  is  only  one 
source  of  fear,  viz.,  the  inclination  manifested  in  too  many  quarters  of  this 
party  to  listen,  without  full  knowledge  or  examination  of  the  subject,  to  s-chetnes 
of  reform,  which  sound  well  and  profess  to  do  away  with  great  inconveniences,  while 
in  fact  they  are  either  impracticable  or  would  introduce  worse  evils  than  they 
remedy.  The  admission  of  such  schemes  will  infallibly  break  the  strength  of  the 
party,  and  divide  it  so  as  to  leave  the  enemies  of  the  church  but  too  clear  a  field  for 
effecting  their  object.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Government.  But  of  that  party  nothing  will 
be  said  here,  not  only  because  its  views  are  uncertain,  but  because,  while  observations 
like  the  above  may  be  made  anywhere,  and  cannot  be  called  political,  because  they 
neither  praise  nor  blame  parties  but  simply  state  facts,  no  notice  of  the  plans  of 
Government  could  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  party  pcJitics,  which 
are  on  principle  excluded  from  this  Magazine. f 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  to  be  deplored  by  the  friends  of  the  Chiirch,  than  that 
the  Church  should  be  the  question  round  which  the  fury  of  political  contention  is  to 
exhaust  itself.     AH  its  great  duties  must  be  suspended,  all  possibility  destroyed  of 


*  How  satisfeictory  is  it  to  find  from  the  annals  of  the  same  dinner,  that  even  in  these  day» 
of  total  change,  one  genus  of  animal,  the  'squire  Western  breed,  is  still  flourishing  !  Sir  Wm. 
Ingilby  is  in  truth  Western  Redivivus.  His  whole  speech  was  quite  inimitable.  The 
manner,  the  feehngs,  the  taste,  the  slang  (for  language  cannot  be  predicted  of  the  marvellous 
sounds  which  escaped  from  the  worthy  Baronet's  lips)  are  all  true  Western.  But,  above  all,  his 
)Ocosen£S8,  and  the  sport  with  which  he  nroposes  to  solace  his  vacant  hours  in  Lincolnshire, 
"  shaking  a  parson  by  the  ears"  are  truly  worthy  of  a  country  squire  of  the  olden  time. 
How  much  are  Sir  William's  neighbours  to.  be  envied  such  a  companion !  And  then  his 
delightful  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world  !  He  found  an  advertisement  of  the 
gale  of  a  living,  and  a  living  and  a  clergyman  bein^  clearly  connected  even  in  his  mind,  it 
never  occurrea  to  that  innocent  mind  that  any  squire  in  the  world  ever  owned  a  living 
or  ever  sold  one.  The  parson  in  good  truth  wnose  ears  the  good  Sir  William  proposed  to 
shake  was  probably  some  brother  Baronet,  or  Mr.  Squibb,  the  Auctioneer  ! 

t  It  ougnt,  however,  to  be  said,  in  justice  to  individuals,  that  both  the  Chancellor  and 
Mr.  Stanley  (and  they  are  a  host)  have  declared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  their  opinion  as 
to  the  inalienability  of  church  property.  Mr.  Macaidey,  a  new  member  of  government, 
declared  list  winter  his  belief  that  it  inichf  he  ronfiscatP«l  on  the  death  of  its  actual  possesnorv. 
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effecting  the  only  inaprovements  which  are  ever  made  without  far  more  mischief  than 
good  resulting,  viz.,  quiet  improvements,  courting  no  notice,  and  effected  without 
noise  or  pomp.  Its  real  character  must  be  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  the  odious  violence  of  party  rancour ;  so  that,  even  supposing  no  more 
serious  results  to  take  place,  the  hatred  of  its  very  name,  imprest  by  that  rancour  on 
many  a  young  and  noble  heart,  will  endure  through  life. 

One  wonders  whether  all  this  strikes  the  Meddlers  with  any  feeling  of  remorse. 
When  they  see  every  radical  paper  using  their  names  for  purposes  of  mischief,  and 
as  means  of  exciting  popular  clamour,  and  asking  who  can  deny  the  necessity  of 
reform  when  the  wise  Mr.  A.,  and  the  religious  Mr.  B.,  and  the  orthodox  Mr. 
C,  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Mr.  D.,  all  true  friends  of  the  Church,  all 
honourable  men,  aye,  and  Clergymen  too,  have  so  loudly  insisted  on  this  point,  do 
they  not  feel  even  a  momentary  qualm  of  conscience  ?  do  they  think  that  they  have 
done  as  they  ought  to  the  Chxirch  which  they  were  bound  to  serve  with  all  their 
heart,  when  they  have  so  acted  that  their  names  can  be  used  in  justification  of 
attempts,  if  not  to  subvert,  yet  entirely  to  change  that  Church,  because  there  were 
half-a-dozen  words  in  the  Liturgy  which  required  alteration,  or  because  they  wished 
to  conciliate  this  party,  or  neutralize  the  violence  of  that,  by  concession  or  concilia- 
tion ?  Do  they  think  that  they  have  done  wisely  and  well  when  those  members  of 
the  laity  who  have  been  alluded  to  as  well  inclined  to  the  Church,  but  not  well 
informed  about  it,  can  find  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  ought  to  listen  to 
the  cry  for  Church  Reform  since  it  is  raised  by  Clergy,  and  that  things  must  be  bad 
indeed  when  the  Clergy  would  allow,  nay,  actually  wish  for,  change  ?  These  men, 
as  politicians,  perhaps,  are  well  inclined  not  to  make  difficulties  where  they  arc  not 
called  on  to  make  them,  to  yield  where  they  are  told  they  may,  and  to  uphold  no 
principles  which  they  are  not  called  to  uphold.  They  find,  beyond  a  doubt,  but  too 
full  a  justification  for  compromise,  concession,  and  looking  to  expediency  in  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  Meddlers.  Well  and  wisely,  indeed,  spake  the  oracle  of  old, 
when  it  said — M^  Kivn  KapLapivav  dKLV7]Tbg  yap  dfiEivwv.  Some  of  the  Meddlers 
liave  moved  Kafidpiva  with  a  witness.  They  began  with  babbling  of  petty  reforms  of 
petty  evils;  and  we  are  now  (thanks  to  them  for  helping  on  the  crisis  at  least)  in  the 
midst  of  a  daily  debate  whether  there  shall  be  an  Established  Church  in  the  country 
or  not.* 

But  why  is  all  this  said  ?  and  why  is  the  subject  taken  up  at  all  ?  Simply  because 
no  fatal  or  irrevocable  step  is  yet  taken,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  feels  him- 
self bound  to  the  Church,  however  humble  may  be  his  powers,  to  endeavour  to  dispel 
delusion,  to  counteract  the  imposture  of  words,  and  to  induce  those  by  whom  the 
destinies  of  the  Church  (humanly  speaking)  will  be  decided,  to  look  at  things,  not 
words, — to  beseech  them  not  to  legislate  in  the  dark— not,  because  violent  laymen  or 
thoughtless  clergymen  raise  or  continue  a  clamour,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  give  a  bad 
name  to  any  thing,  to  decide  without  examination  that  it  deserves  that  bad  name- — 
not,  finally,  for  that  is  the  great  object  of  this  paper,  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing 
a  greater,  or  to  cure  it  by  inflicting  injury  and  doing  injustice.  Of  course,  these 
remarks  are  addressed  to  a  limited  class  of  readers.  So  far  they  have  only  spoken 
of  parties  in  the  mass.  They  must  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  Church  Reformers 
more  in  detail,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  to  whom  they  are  directed.  They 
take  for  granted  then,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that  the  Church  Reformers,  with 
whom  they  suppose  an  argument  to  be  held,  viean  to  be  honest,  and  not  to  rob  or 
plunder.  That  should  always  be  understood  first  of  all.  If  Parliament,  or  the 
Rulers  of  Parliament,  whether  high  or  low,  mean  to  rob,  it  would  be  very  oblig- 
ing in  them  to  say  so,  as  it  would  spare  all  argument ;  and  then  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  say,  "  Now  I  understand  you,  and  there's  my  money  ;  for,  no 
doubt,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  knock  you  down,  and,  therefore,  as  you  are  a  thief, 
I  must  deliver."  And,  beyond  all  question,  there  are  a  great  many  persons,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  who  have  such  intentions,  and  if  they  are  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  intentions  into  execution,  argument  is  useless,  and  the  Church  is  gone. 
This  class  of  Reformers  may  talk  of  reform,  or  what  they  please ;  but  some  from 
religious  hatred,  some  from  irreligious  hatred,  some  from  the  hope  of  gain,  some 


*  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  powerfid  remonstrances  of  the  Master  of  Trinity 
on  this  subject,  in  his  masterly  Concio  ad  Clerum,  have  not  been  more  ^enerall)-  read.  Of 
^jourse,  mere  Meddlers  are  here  alluded  to,  not  honest  Reformers  on  principle. 
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from  the  hope  of  confusion,  wish  for  destruction.  It  is  impossible  to  appease  these 
enemies,  do  what  you  will.  When  they  make  objections  and  raise  a  clamour  on 
some  particular  matter,  it  would  be  quite  idle  and  foolish  to  suppose  that  yielding  or 
altering  that,  would  appease  them.  Their  demands  for  reform  do  not  arise  from 
wishing  to  see  the  Church  better  and  stronger,  but  from  thinking  that  they  are 
thus  getting  on  in  the  right  way,  not  to  see  it  at  all.  When  a  candidate  for  a  county, 
and  a  Peer's  brother,  tells  a  clergyman  honestly,  *'  We  want  to  get  you  off  our 
shoulders"  it  is  very  certain  that  he  will  cry  out  for  Church  Reform  on  the  hustings, 
write  about  it  in  his  election  addresses,  and  vote  for  it  in  Parliament ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  reform  will  satisfy  him  but  that  blessed  reform  which  places 
the  rectorial  tithes  of  his  own  estate  in  his  own  pocket,  without  his  paying  for  them. 
And  when  the  sterner  and  more  bitter  of  the  Dissenters  tell  you  of  the  dreadful  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  if  you  have  common  sense,  you  must  know  that  the  remov- 
ing those  corruptions  (if  they  exist,  except  in  their  fancy)  would  exasperate,  not 
soften,  their  anger.  The  envious  and  malignant  heart  is  not  softened  towards  the 
object  of  its  hatred  by  the  growth  of  that  object  in  beauty  and  virtue.  And  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  to  what  extent  this  part  of  the  Dissenters  have  allowed  bad 
feelings  to  take  possession  of  their  minds.  The  newspapers  have  teemed  with  their 
writings,  and  they  have  issued  from  the  press  in  unparalleled  abundance,  filled  with 
a  bitterness  which  nothing  but  fanaticism  and  puritanism  could  inspire.  To  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  has  this  been  carried,  as  actually,  in  many  places,  to  rouse 
a  counterbalancing  spirit ;  and  Reform  Committees,  in  canvassing  for  the  next 
election,  when  they  have  inquired  how  it  comes  that  some  parishes  which  were  all /or 
them  before,  are  all  against  them  now,  have  ascertained,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  Dissenters  have  carried  things  too  far,  and  have  displayed  a  domineering, 
harsh,  illiberal  spirit,  which  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  which  (in  good  truth)  will 
always  be  an  effectual  barrier  in  their  way.  But,  to  return.  Church  Reformers  like 
these  cannot  be  appeased  by  concessions,  which  they  demand  only  for  form's  sake, 
while  within  they  are  bent  on  totally  different  objects.  Then,  again,  there  is  that 
too  large,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  increasing  party,  which  almost  openly,  in  its  organs 
(both  certain  London  and  country  papers),  scoffs  at  all  religion,  and  is  dead  to  all 
right  and  wholesome  feeling, — which  seeks  to  pervert  the  heart  of  the  reader,  by 
indecency  and  slang  in  one  department,  by  scoffs  at  religion  in  another,  by  inspiring 
hatred  of  every  body  and  every  thing  in  a  third,  and  by  reviling  and  sneering  at 
every  thing  which,  up  to  these  times  (whether  good  or  bad),  an  Englishman  has 
loved ;  which  sees  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  the  market,  and  considers 
literature  and  art  as  mere  means  for  deceiving  and  ruling  mankind.  Church  Re- 
form, too,  is  the  cry  of  these  men.  But  what  reform  do  they  want  but  the  reform 
of  extirpation  ?  They  wish  to  see  that  terror  to  evil  men  like  themselves.  Religion, 
rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  they  know,  although  others  do  not,  that  they  shall  have 
more  than  half  done  their  work  if  they  can  destroy  the  Established  Church. 
But  they  cannot  do  the  work  single-handed,  and  they  cannot  avow  their  real  aim. 
So  they  raise  the  cry  of  a  Reform  of  Church  evils,  and  by  means  of  this  warwhoop 
they  are  able  to  hound  on  to  their  accursed  work  men  who  would  be  horror-struck 
if  they  knew  whose  cause  they  were  aiding,  and  whose  work  they  were  working. 
These  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  cannot  be  appeased  by  any  Reform.  No  !  there  is, 
of  a  truth,  a  large  phalanx  united  against  the  Church, — too  many  of  the  greedy 
and  dishonest  proprietors,  who  stupidly  hope  to  get  its  property  in  the  struggle,— 
too  many  enemies  in  spirit,  urged  on  by  the  bitterness  of  religious  fanaticism, — too 
many  haters  of  God,  and  his  name,  and  law  ; — with  these  no  argument  can  prevail : 
if  they  can  destroy  us  they  will ;  no  sense  of  right,  no  hatred  of  wrong,  no  scruple 
about  injury  to  individuals,  or  to  the  nation,  no  love  of  religion,  no  fear  of  God, 
will  stop  them  for  an  instant  or  prevail  to  save  us  ;  with  these — the  dishonest,  tlie 
fanatic,  and  the  unbeliever — there  is  but  one  resource,  the  resource  of  defiance;  there 
is  no  way  open  but,  as  Mr.  Escott  says,  in  his  great  speech  at  Bridgewater,  to 
deal  with  them  as  well  as  we  can  by  force  when  the  day  comes.  God  will  either  help 
the  right,  or,  if  he  try  them  by  defeat,  enable  them  to  bear  the  blow.  To  none  of 
these  persons,  then,  are  the  preceding  or  the  following  observations  directed.  But 
there  is  also  a  very  large  class  (at  present  the  tools  and  instruments  of  the  others) 
who  have  as  strong  a  sense  of  justice,  and  as  much  love  for  religion,  as  any  men 
living,  and  who  are  sincere  friends  to  the  Church  too,  who  are  now  calling  for  Reform. 
It  is  to  them,  and  them  alone,  that  these  observations  are  directed,  and  they  are  once 
more  intreated  to  remember  that  all  which  is  contended  for  here  is,  that  they  who 
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wish  to  preserve  and  improve  the  Church,  must  never  consent  that  evils  shall  be  cured 
by  the  introduction  of  greater  evils,  or  at  the  expense  of  right  and  justice.  To 
these  positions  they  will  give  a  ready  assent ;  and  then  all  which  they  have  to  do  is  to 
see  whether  the  arguments  offered  in  the  former  paper  against  several  measures,  and 
here  offered  against  others  proposed,  prove  that  these  measures  would  make  things 
worse  instead  of  better,  or  that  they  cannot  be  accomplisht  without  injustice. 

But  before  any  particular  measure  is  touched  on,  it  seems  of  great  importance  to 
make  one  observation  of  a  general  kind.  Let  it  be  remembered  by  all  persons  who 
are  not  plunderers  and  robbers,  that  the  question  is  complicated  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  extent  of  private  patronage.  Many  beneficial  changes  (as  will  be 
noticed  immediately  below)  might  be  introduced  by  the  permanent  union  and  conso^ 
lidation  of  two  or  more  parishes,  each  with  very  small  populations,  and  all  making 
up  together  little  or  not  at  all  more  than  a  competency.  The  evils  of  starving 
incumbents  would  be  thus  done  away  in  great  measure.  But  where  one  living 
belongs  to  a  public  body,  or  to  the  members  of  it,  three  belong  to  private  individuals. 
The  advowsons  are  their  property,  and  they  will  not  consent  to  what  they  think  may 
be  disadvantageous  to  it,  or  inconvenient  to  themselves.  Nor  can  they  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  honest  men  or  honest  means.  The  taxation  of  livings  again,  to  augment 
small  preferments,  or  for  other  ecclesiastical  purposes,  must  always  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  persons  who  have  bought  their  livings  without  incumbrance.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  seems  rarely  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  Church  Reformers. 
Their  operations  are  to  be  magical.  Give  them  only  power  to  do  whatever  they 
please,  and  they  can  draw  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  their  own  performances.  Let 
them  give  this  power  to  the  stupid,  bigotted  anti-reformers  as  well  as  themselves, 
and,  stupid  as  they  are,  they  will  make  very  pretty  pictures  too.  But  they,  at  least, 
will  wait  till  they  get  it,  and  try  to  effect  such  improvements  as  they  can,  with  such 
means  as  they  have,  and  not  trouble  themselves  about  what  they  have  not.  They 
cannot  forcibly  strip  private  patrons  of  their  private  patronage,  and  consequently 
they  know  that,  if  justice  is  to  be  regarded,  many  inconveniences  which  private 
patronage  entails  must  be  borne,  or  palliated  by  such  means  as  justice  allows  and 
careful  consideration  directs. 

Come  we  then  to  Pluralities.  It  has  been  said  already  in  this  paper  that  pluralities 
are  an  evil  per  se  ;  and  let  any  and  every  Church  Reformer  say  anything  and  every- 
thing that  he  pleases  about  them.  There  still  remains  a  very  ugly  question  about 
them,  which  must  be  answered  after  all  the  abuse.  Suppose  all  pluralities  done  away, 
and  a  resident  incumbent  in  every  parish  : — things  would  go  on  beautifully,  no  doubt ; 
but  how  are  you  to  get  a  succession  of  incumbents  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  "  Pho  ! 
pho  ! — there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that ;"  and  one  gets  a  large  allowance  of  such 
answers  from  Reformers,  who,  some  how  or  other,  are  desperately  shy  of  looking 
forward  and  seeing  how  things  will  work.  But  let  us  try  to  do  so.  The  number  of 
curates  employed  in  such  a  case  (z.  e.  in  parishes  where  the  duties  were  heavy  or  the 
incumbent  old  or  infirm)  would  be  comparatively  very  small.  Now  the  large  mass 
of  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  lay  patrons,  and  their  sons  or  relations  are  brought  up  to 
tlie  Church,  and  form  the  largest  and  a  most  valuable  portion  of  its  ministry.  But,  a 
living  being  filled  by  a  man  of  perhaps  35  or  45,  will  a  father  bring  up  a  son  to  the 
Church,  in  expectation  of  his  being  settled  in  the  scene  of  his  duties,  and  with  an 
adequate  provision,  after  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  not  before  ? — And  this, 
when  he  knows  that  during  those  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  he  will  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  find  a  curacy  to  be  ordained  upon,  or  only  with  the  most  extreme  difficulty  ? 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  individuals,  and  highly  advantageous 
for  the  Church,  to  have  her  future  ministers  idling  about  the  country  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  after  their  education  is  completed,  looking  for  a  curacy  but  not  finding 
one.  Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  formation  of  their  characters — 
nothing  could  fit  them  better  for  their  future  line  of  life.  If  this  argument  is  not 
sound,  let  the  Church  Reformers  answer  it.  The  person  who  uses  it  now  was  (to  his 
shame  he  confesses  it)  rather  apt  to  declaim  against  pluralities,  without  considering 
the  question  more  than  in  its  first  aspect  ;*  and  he  forms  no  worse  wish  for  his  anta- 
gonists than  that  they  may  be  as  much  galled  by  this  argument  as  he  was.  Let  them 
remember  that  pluralities  are  admitted  to  be  in  some  degree  an  evil,  (although  the 

*  It  was  proposed  first  in  an  admirable  letter  in  vol.  i.,  p.  355,  of  this  Magazine,  which 
deserves  the  utmost  attention. 
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evil  is  exaggerated,)  but  still  an  evil  which  is  not  to  be  cured  by  introducing  a  worse. 
And  they  who  wish  to  end  them  at  once  are  requested  to  point  out  how  men  are  to 
get  into  rtie  Church  when  every  living  has  (according  to  the  theory  which  is  so  beau- 
tiful) a  resident  incumbent.  The  only  expedient  which  presents  itself  to  the  writer 
would  be  one  fraught  with  tnonstrous  injustice  and  hardship  to  poor  incumbents — 
viz.  the  compelling  every  clergyman  who  has  a  population  above  a  certain  number  to 
take  a  curate.  If,  indeed,  the  Reformers  would,  when  they  do  away  with  pluralities, 
induce  Parliament  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  such  curates,  all  would  be  well.  Do  they 
think  they  could  manage  this  ? 

The  real  truth  is,  that  people  are  led  away  by  words  on  this,  as  on  most  matters, 
and  that  they  do  not  see  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  law  directs  that  in  every 
parish  where  it  is  possible  there  shall  be  a  resident  curate  where  there  is  not 
a  resident  incumbent :  and  no  excuse  can  be  offered  where  (without  a  sufficient 
and  clear  reason)  the  law  is  not  enforced.  Take  the  common  case  of  pluralities, 
where  a  curate  is  resident  on  a  benefice  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  a  year,  the 
incumbent  himself  being  resident  on  another  of  the  same  value  elsewhere.  Is  the 
parish  worse  off  with  probably  a  single  man  receiving  nearly  half  the  gross  income, 
and  with  that  and  his  own  little  private  means  making  out  a  sufficient  income, 
than  it  would  be  with  a  starving  incumbent,  who,  when  he  has  paid  all  the  outgoings, 
has  little  more  than  his  curate,  except  probably  a  wife  and  young  family,  having 
ventured  on  matrimony  in  the  first  exultation  of  being  a  beneficed  clergyman  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  pluralities  under  another  name  (as  this  is  so  detestable)  would  be,  as 
they  have  indeed  always  been,  the  best  remedy  for  one  of  the  evils  most  complained 
of — viz.  the  inadequate  provision  which  some  benefices  afford.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  parish  from  which  this  paper  was  principally  written.  Its  value  is  about  400/. 
per  annimi ;  the  population  under  300 ;  while  the  next  parish  has  a  population  of 
about  700  or  800,  and  is  worth  only  about  120Z.  per  annum.  Now,  if  private 
patronage  did  not  interfere,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  these  two 
livings  to  be  held  by  one  person,  who  might  then  have  a  fair  income,  and  might  well 
discharge  the  duty  due  to  about  1000  people  ?  In  other  words,  did  not  private 
patronage  interfere,  the  system  of  unions  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country, 
although  no  one,  probably,  would  venture  formally  to  propose  it  even  by  that  name, 
in  times  when  there  is  so  much  in  a  name.  For  there  are  many  parishes,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  too  small  to  give  employment  to  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  and 
where  the  income  is  small  too,  the  union  of  two  or  even  three  such  parishes  (the  wri- 
ter knows  many  cases  where  three  might  be  united  with  advantage)  would  be  a  great 
alteration  for  the  better.  And  if  in  some  cases  the  population,  though  not  too  large, 
lay  too  wide  for  the  services  of  one  man  to  be  quite  as  efficient  as  might  be  wished,  it 
is  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  people  that  there  should  be  one  incum- 
bent with  a  competent  income,  who  might  employ,  direct,  and  torrect  a  young  man  as 
his  assistant,  than  that  there  should  be  two  or  three  starving  incumbents,  weighed 
down  perhaps  by  a  family,  and  by  all  the  distracting  <:ares  which  in  poverty  it  brings 
on  a  father's  heart,  and  totally  \mable  even,  without  it,  to  afford  that  charity  and 
assistance  which  their  poorer  parishioners  need  ?  Such  a  change  would  both  do  away 
the  evil,  now  loudly  cried  out  against,  of  the  inadequacy  of  some  clerical  incomes,  and 
would  also,  perhaps,  ensure  a  tolerable  supply  of  clergy  to  the  Church.  Probably 
few  persons  would  object  to  this  measure,  if,  from  the  state  of  patronage,  it  could  be 
carried.*  And  if  not,  are  they  quite  sure  that  they  are  right  in  objecting  so  entirely 
to  pluralities  ?  It  is  not  contended  that  pluralities  are  as  entirely  unobjectionable  as 
this  system  would  be ;  but  they  exist,  and  without  injustice  to  any  one,  and  they 
certainly  embrace  several  of  its  chief  advantages,  although,  as  the  dog  has  had  a  bad 
name  given  him,  these  are  all  overlooked  in  the  passion  for  change.  Facts  are  always 
the  strongest  arguments.  The  writer  has  an  intimate  friend  who  is  a  pluralist.  He 
holds  two  livings  within  about  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other.  Where  he  is  not 
resident,  he  has  a  resident  curate.  When  this  gentleman  first  took  the  curacy,  as  he 
was  inexperienced,, things  did  not  go  on  as  well  as  the  rector  wished.  But  his  advice 
was  of  course  given  freely,  and  was  taken  in  every  point ;  and  he  has  now  the  satisfac- 


•  If  men  were  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to  reject  every  plan  which  does  not  profess  to  cure 
every  evil  at  once,  a  goo<l  deal  might  be  done  in  this  way  by  «Kchanges  of  patronage  between 
pubUc  bodies,  the  bisbopn,  and  the  crown,  and  indeed  between  these  parties  and  private  patrons; 
and  by  Enablinf;  Acts,  if  required.  Private  patrons,  too,  might  do  a  good  deal  by  exchanges 
among  one  another,  a  sufficient  control  being  provided  in  all  cum^^  as  to  the  amount  of  unions. 
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tion  of  knowing,  that  if  he  were  ten  times  resident,  his  parish,  which  he  always  visits 
at  stated  times,  could  not  go  on  better.  His  charities  to  his  two  parishes  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  school  of  each  costs  him  nearly  30?.  per  annum,  and  the  Christ- 
mas charities  to  each  about  40L  Now,  in  what  material  point  would  the  parish  where 
he  is  non-resident  have  been  benefited,  if  his  curate  had  been  made  rector  at  once, 
when  he  would  have  had  no  older  friend  to  advise  and  direct  him,  and  when  he  could 
not,  from  the  income  of  the  one  living,  have  possibly  given  the  same  sum  to  the 
school  or  to  the  temporal  wants  of  his  parishioners  ?  But,  to  conclude  what  has  been 
here  said  as  to  pluralities,  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any 
intention  of  defending  the  accumulation  of  very  large  preferments  in  the  same  hands. 
The  Archbishop's  Bill  did  away  at  once  with  all  pluralities  in  cathedral  preferments, 
and  there  is  no  good  churchman  who  will  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  see  a  bill  passed 
which  shall  also  limit  the  amount  of  income  to  be  enjoyed  from  pluralities  of  benefices. 
But  in  passing  any  such  bill,  and  settling  its  details,  the  honest  legislator  must 
remember  the  desirable  end  which  pluralities  now  answer,  viz.  that  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  starving  incumbents  and  keeping  up  the  succession ;  and  he  must  not 
consent  to  any  measure  which  will  not  answer  this  double  end  as  well.  There  are 
10,693  parishes  in  England,  and  it  seems  always  assumed  that  there  should  be  10,693 
incumbents,  each  provided  with  a  sufficient  maintenance ;  and  then  that  no  pluralities 
should  be  allowed.  But,  in  the  first  place,  how  this  sufficient  maintenance  is  to  be 
got  while  laymen  hold  the  great  tithes  of  half  the  parishes,  without  a  very  lo7iff  pro- 
cess and  the  infliction  of  enormous  injustice,  no  one  can  tell.  And  if  it  could  be  got, 
the  whole  assumption  is  false ;  for  though  the  church  sufifers  dreadfully  for  want  of 
clergy  in  great  towns,  no  good  results  from  having  two  men  in  the  vigour  of  life  close 
together,  each  with  only  half  his  proper  employment.  Where  the  parishes  of  A  and 
B  lie  close  together,  and  each  has  a  population  of  only  300  or  400,  there  is  no  offence 
to  God  or  man.  Reformers  may  depend  on  it,  in  A  and  B  being  held  by  one  man, 
whether  the  arrangement  be  called  a  plurality,  union,  or  consolidation.  The  whole 
good  or  evil  of  such  an  arrangement  will  depend  on  the  details  and  the  local  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  Cathedvals  and  their  property,  the  writer  feels  almost  hopeless.  How  can 
such  a  question  be  argued  in  these  days,  or  how  decided  except  in  one  way  ?  If  I  can 
shew  the  wise  men  of  these  days  that  such  a  scheme  will  return  an  immediate  profit, 
or  that  by  such  a  plan  of  instruction  a  man  can  in  so  many  months  acquire  some- 
thing which  he  can  shew,  they  will  listen.  But  how  vain  is  it  to  talk  to  them  of 
schemes  and  plans  and  institutions,  whose  benefit  is  indirect,  remote,  and  can  never 
be  brought  to  market.  No  matter  that  such  schemes  may  foster  all  that  is  best  and 
brightest  and  holiest  in  man,  no  matter  that  from  them  he  may  derive  whatever  will 
elevate  him  highest  in  the  rank  of  moral  and  intellectual  being,  make  him  most  a 
blessmg  to  his  own  times  and  a  blessing  to  future  ages,  no  matter  that  all  man's 
highest  qualities  muit  derive  their  greatest  lustre  from  indirect  influences,  no 
matter  that  a  man  cannot  be  built  up  like  a  wall,  but  must  owe  his  highest 
advancement  to. favourable  opportunities  for  educing  and  exercising  the  imagination, 
the  taste,  and  ihe  feelings,  for  cultivating  literature  and  art.  What  is  all  this? 
Can  he  take  out  his  refined  taste  and  his  lofty  imaginations  and  his  spiritual  feel- 
ings, and  put  them  in  his  hand  and  exhibit  them  ?  If  he  cannot,  he  may  possess 
them  in  vain  in  these  days.  He  is  wanting  on  the  only  balance  in  which  most  men 
now  either  can  or  will  weigh  him.  But  besides  this,  there  is  another  argument 
by  which  one  is  knockt  down  at  once.  It  is  quite  enough  in  these  days  to  point 
out  n>en  on  whom  all  opportunities  and  advantages  have  been  bestowed  in  vain, 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  will  be  bestowed  in  vain  on  all,  and  ought  to  be  done 
away.  Shew,  by  every  argument  that  experience  and  reason  can  dictate,  that  fellow  - 
ships  in  a  college,  by  the  freedom  from  active  duties,  and  by  the  command  of  books 
which  they  give,  by  the  moderate  competence  which  they  supply  and  the  consequent 
freedom  from  secular  anxiety,  by  the  remembrances  and  excitements  which  the  resi- 
dence in  a  college  and  university  inspire,  are  eminently  calculated  to  foster  literature  and 
genius,  and  to  call  forth  and  cultivate  some  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  of 
the  intellect  and  heart !  To  all  this,  a  sufficient  reply  is  found  by  pointing  out  two 
or  three  fellows  of  colleges  of  portly  shape  and  rosy  cheer, — and  there  is  not  a  radi- 
cal paper  through  the  country  which  will  not  hold  this  as  a  reason  good  for  extirpating 
an  institution  which  can  only  foster  gluttony  and  indolence.  How  can  one  plead 
against  all  this  ?  Qu^est-ce  que  peut  faire  la  raison  avec  sa  filet  de  voix  contrecette 
gueule-la?   One  must  simply  confess  that,  vieAved  through  the  medium  of  the  market, 
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cathedrals  cut  a  very  poor  figure  indeed,  and  one  has  very  little  to  say  against  their 
being  pulled  down  and  brought  to  market  themselves. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  formidable  argument  behind.  It  is  contained 
in  two  words,  Cheap  Religion^*  and  the  writer  fairly  confesses  that  he  has  no  means 
of  arguing  with  those  who  hold  it.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  by  seizing  and  demolish- 
ing Cathedrals,  and  applying  their  produce  and  revenue  to  other  Church  purposes, 
the  slightest  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  payments  made  to  the  clergy,  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  that  an  angel  should  proclaim  that  Cathedrals  serve  the  most  important 
purposes,  and  foster  the  most  noble  feelings.  He  would  proclaim  this  in  vain  to  a  very 
large  body  of  men,  against  the  hope  of  saving  half-a-crown.  This  feeling,  in  good 
truth,  is  one  of  our  besetting  evils  in  the  present  day.  The  English  were  said  to  be 
too  liberal  and  profuse  in  other  days,  and  they  are  making  good  haste  to  blot  out 
all  memory  of  the  accusation;  to  make  their  servants  do  the  most,  and  to  pay  them 
the  least,  is  now  the  national  aim  and  delight,  and  in  due  time  it  will  have  its  due  re- 
ward. That  human  nature,  on  the  large  scale,  is  always  the  same,  is  one  of  the  truths 
which  may  be  relied  on,  and  which  should  be  fully  taken  into  account  in  legislation. 
And  he  who  knows  human  nature  will  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  minimum 
of  pay  will  of  a  surety  bring  at  last  the  minimum  of  qualification.  The  only  thing 
now  ever  said  on  any  appointment  being  made  is,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find 
a  person  who  would  do  it  for  less.  This  noble  principle  is  now  the  nation's  guide. 
How  strongly  does  it  recall  to  one's  mind  the  story  which,  in  boyish  days,  one  learnt 
in  Selectee  «  Profanis,  of  the  philosopher  who  was  asked  by  a  liberal  of  those  days 
to  become  his  son's  tutor.  The  philosopher  named  his  price,  and  the  father,  follow- 
ing the  genuine  instinct  of  a  Liberal,  immediately  exclaimed  that  he  could  buy  a 
slave  for  less  !  "  Do  so,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and  you  will  have  two  /"  How  often 
shall  we  English  have  two  hereafter  in  every  department  of  life  !  No  plan  certainly 
can  secure  a  nation  good  and  noble  servants,  because  the  worse  qualities  of  human 
nature  will  too  often  interfere.  But  there  is  no  diflRculty  in  knowing  which  will  have 
the  most  good  servants,  the  nation  which  says,  "  I  offer  you  so  liberal  a  reward  as  enti- 
tles me  to  expect  that  you  shall  prepare  yourself  for  my  service  by  every  means 
which  a  liberal  education  can  offer,  to  give  you  enlightened  views  and  generous 
feelings — and  then  I  expect  the  devotion  of  your  life  and  thoughts  to  your  employ- 
ment ;"  or  that  which  addresses  the  miserable  supplicant  in  words  like  these — 
"  Wretch,  I  distrust  you  and  every  one  :  if  I  were  to  pay  you  well  you  would  cheat 
me,  and  be  idle ;  and  as  I  know  that  you  must  take  what  I  chuse  to  give,  I  chuse  to  give 
you  the  least  sum  on  which  body  and  soul  can  be  kept  together.  You  must  serve  me 
while  you  can  ;  and  when  you  can  serve  me  no  longer,  you  may  starve."  That  such 
feelings  and  practice  are  not  universal  (Di  meliora),  but  too  general,  and  that  they 
are  disgraceful,  is  true.  But  of  what  avail  is  it  to  tdXk  o?  disgrace!  "  Ipse  mihi  plaudo, 
simul  nummos  contemplor  in  area,"  is  the  sufl^cient  consolation  of  thousands  who  would 
think  that  their  own  character  and  that  of  the  nation  (right  doubtless  in  the  first  parti- 
cular) were  well  sold  for  sixpence  per  annum  saved  from  taxation.  But  where  such  a 
feeling  prevails,  such  a  cause  as  that  of  Cathedrals  is  decided  before  it  is  called. 
The  judges  will  certainly  chastise  if  they  can,  and  whether  they  will  hear  even  after 
they  have  chastised  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  certainly  very  immaterial. 

*  Arguments  like  these  are  very  dangerous.  It  is  very  easy  to  present,  in  a  very  simple 
form,  a  perfect  fallacy,  which  will  certainly  be  admitted  by  the  mass,  and  the  answer  to  which 
cannot  be  understood  except  by  those  who  possess  what  the  mass  cannot,  however  sharp  and 
shrewd  the  schoolmaster  may  make  them,  namely,  large  views  and  a  large  mind.  The 
writer  is  perfectly  aware  that  a  very  large  body  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  residents 
in  towns,  most  of  whom  do  not  pay  one  penny  to  the  clergy,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the 
question  about  the  clergy  except  what  tney  read  in  the  papers,  (i.e.  perfect  falsehowls,)  are 
very  much  deluded  by  this  argument,  and  very  busy  in  deluding  others  with  it.  They  are 
really  playing  with  edge  tools.  Do  they  not  know  that  a  very  few  hours  would  suffice  to  produce 
a  paper,  in  which  the  injustice  of  calling  on  one  set  of  men  to  pay  debts  which  were  contracted 
by  other  men — i.  e.  the  injustice  of  upholding  the  funds,  and  of  paying  the  national  debt — could 
be  presented,  with  great  clearness,  and  in  a  way  quite  as  taking  as  the  argument  aliout  cheap 
religion?  No  doubt,  the  arguments  used  would  be  false  and  infamous — quite  as  false  and  as 
iniquitous  as  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  notions  alniut  cheap  religion.  But  they  would 
be  quite  as  hard  to  answer,  or  harder.  This  is  mentioned  to  shew  that  a  great  many  strik- 
ing arguments — arguments  greedily  received  both  by  narrow  and  by  mean  and  selfish  minds — 
tfini/  l>e  at  once  false  and  dangerous. 
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And,  last  of  all,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  no  less  reasonable,  or  unreasonable,  feelings 
which  view  the  sublime  and  elevating  worship  of  God  in  these  his  magnificent 
temples,  where  every  thing  which  can  inspire  the  several  senses  with  reverence 
or  cliarm  thera  to  fervent  devotion,  combines  with  a  harmony  not  to  be  described  to 
those  who  have  never  felt  it,  and  who  look  on  these  things  as  rags,  or,  as  Lord  Henley 
more  civilly  calls  them,  relics  of  Popery  ?*  Verily,  between  Cheap  Religion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other,  the  prospect  oi  argument  is  not  cheering. 

To  those,  however,  who  will  hear,  and  who  do  not  think  that  money  is  quite  the 
first  thing,  a  few  considerations  of  some  weight  may  be  offered. 

People  seem  to  imagine,  so  constantly  has'  the  phrase  Cathedral  drones  been 
dinned  into  their  ears,  that  the  clergy  who  keep  residence  in  Cathedrals  never  quit 
the  Cathedral  town,  and  have  no  other  duties  belonging  to  them  than  attending 
to  the  daily  service  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

Now,  the  real  fact  is,  that  they  are  almost  universally  Clergy  holding  Livings  and 
actually  discharging  the  duties  of  these  livings,  who  come  in  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  to  the  Cathedral  Town  to  reside  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Cathedral. 
This  at  once  changes  the  character  of  the  matter,  and,  where  Cathedral  offices  are 
well  bestowed,  probably  a  more  desirable  arrangement  could  not  be  found — where 
they  are  ill  bestowed,  where  a  man  has  no  claims,  from  his  character,  learning,  or  zeal, 
either  to  a  living  or  a  stall,  and  yet  has  both,  no  defence  of  such  a  case  will  be  made 
here.  Still  the  abuse  of  such  an  institution  is  no  reason  for  doing  it  away.  And  if 
a  man  who  has  a  laborious  cure,  and  discharges  it  faithfully  for  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year,  has  a  stall  in  a  Cathedral  to  which  he  can  retire  for  two  or  three  months 
to  quiet,  to  books,  and  to  thought,  he  will  go  forth  to  his  duties  again  ten  times  more 
fit  for  their  discharge  than  if  he  had  remained  in  the  scene  of  those  duties  all  the  year. 
No  doubt  it  is  infamous  in  the  Clergy  ever  to  be  tired  or  worn  out,  to  have  sinews 
that  will  ache,  or  minds  that  will  be  weighed  down  by  harassing  occupations.  But 
the  case  being  so,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  regulation  which  compelled  every  Clergy- 
man having  care  of  more  than  a  certain  number  of  souls  to  go  away  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year  would  be  a  wholesome  one,  and  quite  certain  that  any  regulation  which 
gives  him  the  power  of  doing  so  without  difficulty  is  most  desirable.  It  is  Cicero  who 
says  that  without  recourse  to  literature,  the  advocate  would  never  be  fit  for  the  de- 
mands or  the  labours  of  the  bar.  And  most  certain  it  is  that  if  we  would  have  men 
who  can  not  merely  do  credit  to  large  cures,  but  discharge  their  duties  with  power 
and  efficiency,  they  must  have  time  for  retirement,  for  refreshing,  enlarging  and  exer- 
cising their  minds  by  large  draughts  from  the  sources  of  both  sacred  and  human  litera- 
ture, by  undisturbed  thought  and  meditation.  Without  it,  they  may  go  through  their 
daily  toil  like  drudges,  but  they  cannot  do  it  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  calling.     It  is 

*  "  Here  steps  in  Dr.  Preston,  a  good  crow  to  smell  carrion.  This  political  man,  that  lie 
might  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Court,  had  preferred  himself  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Prince,  and 
wanted  not  the  intelligence  cf  all  dark  mysteries,  through  the  Scotch  especially,  of  his 
Highness's  bed-chamber.  These  gave  him  countenance  more  than  others  because  he  pro- 
secuted the  endeavours  of  their  coimtryman  Knox.  To  the  Duke  he  repairs,  and  be  assured 
that  he  had  more  skill  than  boisterously  to  propoimd  to  him  the  extirpation  of  Bishops, 
remembering  what  King  James  had  said  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  anno  1,  'No 
Bishop,  no  King.'  Therefore  he  began  to  dig  farther  ofi",  and  to  heave  at  the  dissolution  of 
Cathedral  Churches,  with  their  Deans  and  Chapters,  the  Seminaries  from  which  the  ablest 
Scholars  were  removed  to  Bishopricks.  At  his  audience  with  the  Duke,  he  told  him  he  was 
sorry  his  Grace's  actions  were  not  so  well  interpreted  abroad  as  godly  men  thought  they 
deserved.  That  his  safest  way  was  to  anchor  himself  upon  the  love  of  the  people.  And  let  him 
persuade  himself,  he  should  cot  fail  to  be  master  of  that  achievement  if  he  would  profess  himself 
not  among  those  that  are  Protestants  at  large,  and  never  look  inward  to  the  cause  of  reUgion  ; 
but  to  become  a  warm  and  zealous  Christian  that  would  employ  his  best  help  strenuously  to 
lop  off  from  this  half-reformed  church  the  superfluous  branches  of  Romish  superstition  that 
much  disfigured  it.  Then  he  named  the  quire  service  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches, 
with  the  appendages,  which  were  maintained  with  excessive  wealth,  and  lands  of  excessive 
commodity,  to  feed  fat,  lazy,  and  unprofitable  drones.  And  yet  all  that  chanting  and  pomp 
hindered  the  heavenly  power  and  simplicity  of  prayer,  and  furthered  not  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  *And  now,'  says  he,  'let  your  Grace  observe  all  the  ensuing  emoluments ;  if 
you  will  lean  to  this  counsel,  God's  glory  shall  be  better  set  forth,  [that  is  ever  the  quail  pipe 
to  bring  worldlings  into  the  snare  of  sacrilege,]  the  lands  of  those  Chapters  escheating  to  the 
Crown — the  dissolution  of  their  foundations  will  pay  the  King's  debts,  &c.'  " — Hackefs  Life 
of  WiUiams,  Pt.  I.  p.  204. 
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vain  to  siay  that  there  are  many  who  never  can  have  these  indulgences  and  advantages. 
This  unquestionahly  is  true,  and  it  is  as  true  that  the  work  to  be  done  by  these  men, 
though  done  perhaps  as  well  as  under  such  difficulties  it  can  be  done,  is  not  done  as 
well  as  it  might.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  argument  is  not  here  for  creating  sine- 
cures, but  for  continuing  an  institution  which  certainly  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
flagrant  injustice,  nor,  as  it  is  here  contended,  without  serious  injury.  If  it  be  said  that 
as  things  are,  stalls  are  not  necessarily  given  to  the  holders  of  laborious  cures,  it  may  be 
answered  that  a  law  which  should  do  away  with  Cathedral  institutions,  and  one  which 
should  join  the  major  part  of  them  to  such  cures  as  are  here  spoken  of,  leaving  the 
patronage  in  the  same  hands,  and  leaving  the  institutions  themselves  as  they  are, 
would  be  two  very  different  things.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  suffers  most 
grievously  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  livings  in  most  large  county  towns,  which 
become  the  hot-bed  of  dissent,  because,  from  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  provision, 
the  livings  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  accidentally  resident  from  connexions,  or 
from  holding  schools,  and  not  of  those  who  might  properly  be  selected  for  such  im- 
portant stations.  Suppose  a  stall,  or  a  dignity  in  the  cathedral,  to  be  attached  to  one 
or  two  of  the  most  important  of  these  cures  in  large  towns,  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
and  the  advantage  would  be  felt  at  once.  The  presence  of  one  or  two  superior  men, 
of  some  rank  in  the  Church,  would  give  strength  and  direction  to  their  brethren,  and 
they  would  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  most  important  service  to  the 
Church,  but  would  have  a  few  weeks  in  every  year  for  quiet,  reading,  and  retire- 
ment. The  office  of  archdeacon,  again,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Church,  and  one  which,  in  most  instances,  is  of  no  value,  so  that  it  is  most  creditable 
to  many  archdeacons  that  their  duty  is  so  well  discharged,  at  an  absolute  loss  to 
themselves  in  many  cases.  This  would  be  remedied,  and  this  most  important  office 
rendered  efficient,  by  the  attachment  of  a  stall  to  it.  The  bishop  would  still  be 
enabled  to  confer  this  honour  on  those  most  worthy  of  it,  while  the  nature  and  weight 
of  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  and  the  discretion  required  in  their  fulfilment,  would 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  improper  appointments. 

But  again,  while  in  thirteen  cathedrals,  certainly,  the  whole  of  the  prebendaries 
are  alternately  resident,  in  others  there  is  a  class  of  prebendaries  who  are  not 
called  on  to  reside,  and  who  hold  stalls,  very  many  of  which  are  worth  nothing, 
(four,  for  example,  at  Chichester,)  and  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  worth  very 
little.  For  example,  taking  into  account  every  thing  received  by  a  prebendary 
who  has  held  one  of  the  better  stalls  in  a  cathedral  for  thirty-six  years,  the  aver- 
age annual  receipts  would  be  under  140/.  per  annum.  Perhaps,  had  he  held  it 
twenty  years  (a  long  incumbency),  the  average  might  have  been  40Z.  To  some 
of  these  stalls  is  attached  the  right  of  presenting  to  a  very  small  living.  It 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  annex  these  livings  to  the  stalls, 
and  then,  if  the  leases  were  allowed  to  expire,  an  augmentation  of  income  would 
be  gained  which  would  make  these  livings  capable  of  supporting  a  clergyman, 
while  they  would  be  always  reckoned  desirable,  from  the  little  distinction 
annexed  to  them.  Where  no  livings  are  attached  to  the  small  stalls,  they 
liad  really  better  be  left  just  as  they  are.  Occasions  continually  arise  where  it  is 
most  desirable  that  a  Bishop  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  some  mark  of 
distinction  on  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  whose  zeal  and  services  deserve  it,  though 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  materially  increasing  his  income.  And  these  smaller 
stalls  afford  exactly  what  is  wanted.  Even  the  sturdiest  reformer  will  not  think 
that  an  increase  of  income  which  often  would  not  exceed  10/.,  loZ.,  or  25/.  per  annum 
is  very  alarming.  The  trifling  changes  here  recommended  would,  it  is  conceived, 
do  away  witli  every  reasonable  objection  to  cathedrals,*  would  violate  no  principle, 
and  would  leave  these  noble  institutions  just  as  they  are,  in  their  full  powers 
of  benefiting  and  exalting  the  feelings  of  all,  clergy  and  laity,  who  are  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  their  exquisite  services.     This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  with 

*  One  sees  with  great  regret  such  statements  as  ap|>eared  the  other  day  in  a  London  paper, 
to  the  effect  that  a  chapel  in  Lincoln  cathedral  where  the  daily  early  ser\'ice  ia  nerformea  is 
in  a  sad  state  of  dirt  and  neg-lect ;  and  a  private  letter  was  sent  to  this  Atag^azine  the  other  day 
stating  the  same  fact  as  to  St.  Paul's.  Very  probably  both  statements  are  untrue,  as  most 
anonymous  accusations  are.  They  are  mentioned  here  in  order  that  the  proper  parties  may 
contradict  them  if  they  are.  If  more  decency  was  exacted  from  the  singing  men  in  some 
country  cathedrals,  and  if  the  fear  of  the  rod  was  made  more  intimately  present  to  the  singing 
b«)>*  (HViisionally,  great  advantaiie  would  arise. 
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so  much  beauty  by  another  hand  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine  that  nothing  more 
need  be  added  on  it  here.  I^et  it  be  added,  that  if  space  and  time  were  not  wanting, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  that  cathe- 
drals, as  thei/  are,  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  blessing  to  the  church  in 
another  way — by  their  fostering  and  cherishing  men  of  letters  and  genius  within  their 
retirements.  Mr.  Southey,  in  an  admirable  essay  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  has 
already  shewn  this  in  one  cathedral ;  and  to  the  many  unspeakable  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  church  of  England,  and  which  entitle  him  to  be  placed  high 
among  her  worthies,  he  is  about  to  add  the  great  boon  of  continuing  this  most 
important  and  interesting  line  of  iiujuiry,  and  giving  us  the  History  of  the  English 
Cathedrals,  and  the  great  men  connected  with  them. 

It  should,  also,  not  be  forgotten,  that  71  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  cathedral 
preferment,  besides  the  deaneries  (all  of  them  requiring  residence),  belong  to  the 
crown — 21  of  them  being  in  the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  rest  belonging 
to  the  Prime  Minister — and  that  the  stalls  at  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  Canterbury, 
which  must  very  much  give  the  tone  to  the  rest,  are  among  them.  Now,  if  Govern- 
ment really  contemplates  any  Church  Reform,  without  entertaining  so  wild  a  wish 
as  that  it  should  give  up  its  patronage,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  annexation  of 
some  of  these  stalls  to  important  and  laborious  cures,  the  patronage  of  which  is  also 
in  the  Crown,  or  might  easily  be  obtained,  being  of  little  or  no  value,  will  l)e  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  it?  No  principle  of  any  kind  will  be  violated,  for  several  such  annex- 
ations already  exist,  (and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  about  to  annex  three  to  the  new 
University) ;  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  Cathedrals,  which  will  exist  exactly  as 
they  ever  have  done,  and  the  greatest  good  will  be  done  to  the  Church.  If  Govern- 
ment, led  the  way,  is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  tho  greater  part  of  the  bishops 
will  be  anxious  to  follow  up  such  a  measure  ? 

Some  notice  has  now  been  taken  either  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  in  another 
part  of  the  last  Number,  or  in  the  present  paper,   of  schemes  which   recommend 
equalization  of  church  livings,  of  the  demand  for  an  exaction  of  tenths  to  augment 
small  livings,  of  the  clamour  as  to  Pluralities,  and  as  to  Cathedrals.    There  are  a  few 
other  points  which  require   brief  notice  ;  and  first,  the    complaint  as  to  the  want  of 
residences  for    clergy — a    very  grievous  evil  beyond  a  doubt.       But  do   the    cla- 
mourers  know  what  the  clergy  are  doing  themselves  to  remedy  it,  where  they  can  ? 
Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  that  up  to  1825,  the  clergy  had  borrowed  above  360,000Z.  to 
build,  rebuild,  or  otherwise  render  glebe  houses  fit  for  occupation ;  and  all  this  thrte 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  the  said  clergy  have  paid,  or  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  by  instalments,  but  too  often  ill  spared,  and  hardly  saved  from  in- 
suflficient  incomes.      Do  the  clamourers  not  know  this,  and  do  they  feel  no  shame  at 
hearing  of  it,  and  hearing  that  this  same  process  of  borrowing  and  repaying  has  been 
going  on  every  year  since  1825,  and  continues  to  do  so,  while  the  nation  does  not  give  one 
farthing  to  it,  and  private  patrons  no  great  deal?     Do   they  think  it  particidarly 
creditable  to  the  owners  of  the  great  Tithes  of  parishes,  where  a  parish  curate  is 
slaving  on  601.  or  70Z.  a  year,  while  they,  being  patrons  too  of  the  curacy,  are  annu- 
ally receiving  hundreds  from  what  belonged  to  the  Church,  never  to  find  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  to  build  a  house,  and  enable  the  curate  to  reside,  even  when  the  popu- 
lation may  be  a  very  large  one  ?     The  clergy  have  done  and  are  doing  their  part;  for 
their  own  convenience,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases ;  to  their  own  bitter  inconvenience 
in  others,  and  in  all  instances  to  the  permanent  good  of  the  Church.      What  is  to  be 
done  in  those  cases  where  the  benefice  is  so  small   that  two  or  three  years'  income 
would  not  build  a  house,  it  is  diflJicult  to  see,  if  neither  the  laity  nor  the  nation  will 
contribute,  unless  a  plan  suggested  by  a  very,  able  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Church 
should  be  adopted;  viz.,  in  every  case  of  vacancy  of  a  living  without  a  house,  (where, 
consequently,  there  must  probably  be  a  non-resident  incumbent  at  all  events),  not  to 
fill  up  the  living,  but  to  allow  the  duty  to  be  done  by  a  curate  licensed  by  the 
bishops,  and  to  allow  all  the  income  not  paid  to  him  to  accumulate,  till  a  suflScient 
sum  for  building  a  house  should  be  collected. 

With  respect  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  every 
small  living  in  the  gift  of  either  the  bishops  or  chapters  will  be  augmented  under 
the  Augmentation  Act;  and  it  is  quite  notorious  that  many  colleges  have  long  been 
doing  the  same.  It  has  already  been  shewn  that  clergy  cannot  be  called  on,  without 
gross  injustice,  to  submit  to  a  taxation  for  the  increase  of  livings  with  which  thoy 
have  no  connexion,  and  the  great  tithes  of  which  are  held  by  laymen.  Still,  clergy 
will  feel  bound  as  Christians,  and  more  especially  a^s  Christian  ministers,  voluntarily 
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to  contribute  all  in  their  power,  and  even  beyond  their  power,  to  such  an  object,' 
even  if  the  laity  refuse,  and  with  the  strongest  satisfaction,  if  the  laity  will  unite  in 
this  good  work,  and  Diocesan  Societies  (like  that  so  nobly  begun  at  Oxford)  shall  be 
formed  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  societies,  in  connexion  with  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  a  well  considered  and  sufficiently  controlled  system  of  unions,  wherever 
practicable,  and  the  great  sacrifices  now  making  by  the  higher  clerical  bodies,  for  the 
livings  in  their  own  gift,  will  do  a  g«»d  deal  to  remedy  the  evil.  And  where  it  must 
often  (because  private  patronage  prevents  a  remedy)  still  exist,  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  holding  of  two  small  livings  by  one  clergyman,  a  curate  being  resident 
where  he  is  not,  (and  the  law  directs  this  already,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  so  that 
no  Reform  is  wanted  there),  is,  in  reality,  no  evil.  No  doubt,  a  poor  parish  would 
like  to  be  a  rich  one,  and  to  have  a  wealthy  clergyman  resident  among  them  ;  but 
if  all  the  clamour  which  has  rendered  schemes  of  robbery  far  from  abhorrent  to 
men's  minds  had  not  been  raised,  let  us  only  figure  to  ourselves  what  impression 
would  have  been  made  by  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  A,  to  this  effect — "  Whereas 
B.  C,  Esq.,  is  owner  of  the  great  tithes  of  this  parish,  and  our  poor  perpetual  curate, 
or  vicar,  has  not  enough  to  live  on,  or  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  to  us,  and  we 
have  requested  Mr.  B.  C.  in  vain  to  give  him  some  assistance,  we  now  implore  your 
Honourable  House  to  compel  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  D,  which  lies  near  us,  and 
affords  him  at  least  600/.  per  annum,  to  pay  200/.  out  of  that  sum  to  our  curate.'* 
This  sounds  ridiculous,  yet  this  is,  in  fact,  the  proposal  which  is  now  made  every- 
where, the  only  difference  being,  that  a  great  many  people  are  to  be  robbed  instead 
of  a  few,  only  of  not  quite  so  much. 

Lord  Henley's  plan  of  augmentation  has  been  so  utterly  demolished  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's arithmetic,  that  although  legislators  may  choose  to  demolish  cathedrals  for'  love 
(hatred),  they  cannot,  in  the  teeth  of  all  calculation,  demolish  them  for  the  sake  of 
augmenting  small  livings,  when,  for  mere  decency's  sake,  they  must  accompany 
such  a  tremendous  change  with  the  enactment  of  measures  which  will  cost  so  much 
as  to  render  their  destruction  unproductive  for  its  original  object. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  clamour  about  Tithes.  But  luckily  for  the  writer  and 
for  the  reader,  whatever  he  could  say  is  anticipated  in  a  letter  by  Camelodunensis  in 
this  Number.  It  is  earnestly  intreated  that  Church  lleformerswill  give  full  consider- 
ation to  the  arguments  there  alleged  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  payment  of  the  clergy, 
and  see  whether,  on  the  whole,  any  one  can  be  devised  with  as  little  evil  and  as  much  good. 
The  obvious  facts,  that  by  giving  land  to  the  clergyman,  he  would  either  be  made  a 
farmer,  or  (when  without  private  fortune)  exposed  to  lose  his  whole  subsistence  by 
the  failure  of  one  tenant,  are  grave  objections  which  the  writer  has  made  a  thousand 
times,  but  has  never  heard  answered  any  more  than  another  of  the  arguments  there 
advanced,  as  to  the  mutual  check  which  tithes  impose  on  the  clergyman  and  tenant. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  French  writer,  obviously  an  unbeliever,  (M.  Salvador,)  in 
a  late  work  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  eulogizes  tithes  as  one  of  the  most  happy  devices 
possible  for  paying  a  priesthood,  because  it  makes  their  welfare  dependent  on  that  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  community,  and  frees  them  so 
much  from  the  greatest  evil  which  a  priesthood  can  experience,  a  personal  attendance 
on  secular  matters.  This  is  certainly  curious,  that  English  Liberals  shall 
have  combined  to  denounce  what  a  French  Liberal — and  he  no  mean  man — has  just 
discovered  to  be  so  admirable.  One  would  say,  at  all  events,  "Do  not  be  led  away  by  a 
name,  do  not  condemn  where  you  have  neither  heard  nor  examined,"  if  it  did  not 
seem  that  too  many,  friends  and  foes  alike,  were  pledged  on  this  point — and  pledged 
on  the  strength  of  a  name,  without  hearing  or  examination. 

The  writer  cannot  but  hope  that  something  has  been  done,  at  all  events,  either  in 
these  papers  or  in  others  referred  to,  towards  proving  the  following  points,  viz.  (1) 
that  equalization  of  Church  Property  would  be  a  measure  full  of  mischief  to  the  coun- 
try, as  it  would  effectually  prevent  men  of  property  from  coming  into  the  church, 
and  bringing  into  it  that  property  which  is  now  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the 
clergy  ;  (2)  that  the  question  of  correcting  any  real  evils  in  the  church  is  extremely 
complicated  by  the  extent  of  private  patronage,  a  matter  which  cannot  be  ended  ex- 
cept by  spoliation  and  a  breaking  up  of  society  ;  (3)  that  pluralities  are  neither  in 
themselves  (especially  with  such  limitations,  as  to  the  extent  of  income,  as  no  one 
would  object  to)  so  great  an  evil  as  is  supposed,  and  that  by  means  of  them  two  great 
objects  are  effected,  viz.  (1)  the  obtaining  a  succession  of  clergy  and  giving  them  pro- 
fessional employment  from  the  moment  they  are  old  enough  to  take  orders,  and  (2)  a 
practical  remedy,  in  a  great  degree,  for  tlje  evil  of  iiiacIuMuate  provision  for  the  clergy, 
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which  might  easily  be  made  almost  unobjectionable ;  (4)  that  cathedrals  neither  are 
as  corrupt  as  they  are  supposed,-— that  with  very  slight  alterations,  not  affecting  any 
principle,  nor  the  present  form  of  the  institutions,  and  only  using  means  already  used 
in  them,  their  revenues  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  strength  to  the 
church,  while  these  noble  institutions  would  still  go  on  to  confer  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  blessings  which  they  have  so  long  conferred  on  the  clergy  and  laity  alike  ;* 
(5)  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  and  is  doing  towards  augmenting  small  livings 
and  procuring  residences  for  the  clergy,  and  that  much  more  may  be  done  without 
any  violence,  and  by  feasible  and  practicable  measures ;  and  (6)  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  law  at  present  allows  any  parish  to  be  without  a  resident  minister, 
where  circumstances  make  it  possible  to  have  one,  and  that  this  law,  both  as  to  in- 
cumbents and  curates,  is  daily  enforced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  greater  strictness. 

But,  after  all,  if  all  that  is  here  said  is  deemed  idle,  the  writer  would  offer  a  few 
petitions  to  Church  Reformers,  the  justice  of  which  they  can  hardly  deny.  First, 
he  would  beg  them  to  be  exactly  informed  both  as  to  the  existence  of  the  abuses 
of  which  they  complain,  their  extent,  and  the  possibility  of  curing  them  without  in- 
justice ;  next,  that  they  would  see  what  indirect  good  these  fancied  evils  may  produce, 
and  consider  how  they  mean  to  effect  the  same  good  when  they  have  done  the  evils 
away  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  see  that  their  remedies  shall  be  practicable,  shall  be  prac- 
ticable without  injustice,  that  they  will  really  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  and  that 
they  will  not  introduce  more  or  tvorse. 

If  they  deny  such  petitions,  they  are  either  too  dishonest  or  too  foolish  to  be  legisla- 
tors ;  and  if  they  grant  them,  and  are,  by  good  luck,  men  of  common  sense,  every  one 
will  wish  them  good  speed.  The  sooner  reforms  under  these  limitations  begin,  and 
the  further  they  go,  the  better. 

The  real  fact  is,-  that  the  only  thing  which  any  real  friend  to  the  church  can  have  in 
Tiew,  in  considering  its  actual  and  its  possible  condition,  is,  how  can  religion  be  most 
effectually  promoted,  its  interests  best  served,  and  the  clergy  made  most  capable  of  effect- 
ing their  objects.  Whether  pluralities,  or  tithes,  or  inequality  of  livings,  or  any  other  of 
the  matters  which  are  used  for  exciting  clamour,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  or  not, 
ought  to  depend  on  the  consideration  of  their  practical  effects  on  the  resolution  of  that 
question,  and  not  on  their  name.  If  it  should  be  found,  that  even  though  objection- 
able on  some  grounds,  yet  by  no  other  means  consistent  with  justice,  can  the  clergy  be 
.made  so  effective,  and  so  much  good  done  at  the  expense  of  so  little  evil  on  the  whole, 
as  by  these,  it  would  be  difficult  to  feel  any  thing  but  contempt  for  those  who  would 
think  of  doing  them  away  in  obedience  to  clamour. 

One  can  hardly  conclude  these  hasty  remarks  without  addressing  a  few  words  to  a 
large  class  of  persons,  who,  though  members  of  the  Chvirch,  witness  all  the  efforts 
made  against  it  with  entire  composure.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  becoming  to 
any  men  who  are  really  believers  in  Christianity.  Such  persons  are,  in  good  truth, 
bound  to  take  one  part  or  other  decidedly  in  such  a  controversy.  If  it  is  true,  at  least 
if  it  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  Church  of  England,  from  its  existence  to 
the  present  hour,  has  been  a  curse,  nay,  farther,  has  not  been  a  blessing  to  the  country, — 
if  its  clergy,  or  the  majority  of  them,  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  their  profession  and 
their  duties,  and  greedy  only  of  gain, — if  they  have  done  nothing  to  instruct  and 
nothing  to  relieve  the  poor, — if  there  are  no  monuments  of  their  piety,  their  learning 
■  and  their  zeal  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  reader, — if  they  have  done  nothing  to  illus- 
trate the  Christian  religion,  and  nothing  to  defend  it, — if  they  have  ever  been  bigots 
and  persecutors,  vmchristian  in  their  feelings  and  unlovely  in  their  lives, — if  their 
residence  among  their  people  has  been  a  cause  of  misery  and  a  scene  of  tyranny, — if  all 
this  be  true — and  be  it  remembered  that  all  this  and  much  more  than  this  is  alleged 
against  them  in  not  only  Radical  papers,  but  in  the  papers  of  bodies  calling  them- 
selves Christian — then  every  Christian  man  is  bound  to  rise  with  one  accord  and  use 
all  his  energies  against  such  a  curse  to  mankind.  It  is  not  enough  to  forbid  such  a 
Church  to  be  the  established  Church,  and  its  clergy  to  be  the  authorized  ministers  of 
Christ,  in  the  country ;  for  it  is  an  offence  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, — it  ought 
to  be  utterly  done  away,  its  very  memory  blotted  out,  or  only  remembered  as  a  warn- 


•  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  considering  the  impressions  which  so  many  thousands 
have  carried  away  from  King's  Chapel  or  York  Slinster,  the  sum  of  money  expended  on  them 
could  have  been  expended  as  beneficially  to  the  country.  Of  course  this  argument  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  Utilitarians. 
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ing  by  the  dreadful  measure  of  punishment  inflicted  on  it ;  tlie  churches  which  these 
false  teachers  have  defiled  should  be  razed  to  the  ground— their  houses  burnt  with 
fire,  and  the  very  earth  they  have  trodden  on  sown  with  salt.  No  common  punish- 
ment should  await  such  a  Church  and  such  men,  for  theirs  is  no  common  guilt. 
Three  centuries  have  they  been  trusted  with  the  most  solemn  and  awful  commission 
. — and  three  centuries,  if  all  this  be  true,  have  they  wasted — aye,  worse  than  wasted, 
doing  evil  where  they  should  have  done  good. 

But  if  all  this  be  so  false,  that  the  very  statement  must  provoke  indignation, — if, 
whether  this  Church  has  done  all  the  good  which  it  is  supposed  it  might  have 
done,  every  one  who  examines  can  find  that  it  has  done  very  much,  much  in  encourag- 
ing quiet  and  true  piety,  much  in  promoting  real  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
much  in  illustrating  its  doctrines  and  defending  its  truth, — if  it  is  found  that,  though 
some  are  secular  or  worse,  many,  oh !  very  many  of  its  clergy  are  all  that  Christian 
ministers  ought  to  be,  living  in  the  midst  of  their  people  and  dispensing  to  them  the 
richest  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, — can  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  that 
Church  justify  himself  either  to  God  or  man  in  sitting  down  in  calmness  and  in- 
difference while  its  enemies  are  all  leagued  together,  while  the  Radical  and  the  Dis- 
senter, the  Papist,*  the  Politician,  and  the  Unbeliever,  "  Gebal  and  Amnion  and 
Amalek,  the  Philistines  with  them  that  dwell  at  Tyre,"  are  burning  with  one 
unholy  fire,  one  bitter  malignity  to  destroy  what  counteracts  their  several  objects 
and  darling  wishes?  If  men  and  Christians  are  not  io  declare  themselves  and  to 
exert  themselves  for  such  an  object,  for  what  will  they  exert  themselves?  Is 
religion  nothing  ?  is  principle  nothing  ?  is  there  nothing  to  be  feared  but  loss  of 
money  ?  Say  what  they  will  as  to  the  clergy,  there  have  always  been  clergy,  those 
clergy  have  always  been  men  and  liable  to  human  error,  and  yet  the  existence  or 
destruction  of  a  Church  was  never  deemed  till  now  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  lay- 
men. Nor  can  it  be  so  in  reality  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion  at  all.  The  clergy 
indeed  will  be  the  most  prominent  sufferers  at  the  moment,  but  if  religion  be  true, 
and  a  Church  be  worth  anything,  the  loss  in  the  next  generation  will  fall,  not  on  the 
clergy,  but  on  the  children  of  those  false  members  of  the  Church  who  allowed 
its  ruin. 

Let  a  few  words  be  said  on  one  odious  subject,  and  then  let  that  be  dropt  for  ever. 
There  are  many  of  the  Church  Reformers  who  seem  to  think  that  they  are  throwing 
out  a  bait  to  the  clergy  by  the  promise  that  present  possessors  are  not  to  be  touched, 
and  hope  that  they  shall  thus  bribe  the  clergy  into  an  easy  acquiescence  in  any 
measure  of  future  injustice  or  spoliation — into  quietly  seeing  their  successors 
pillaged  or  pauperized,  if  they  are  themselves  allowed  for  a  (c'w  years  to  go  on  as  they 
have  done.  Now  what  is  done  to  men,  and  hy  them,  are  very  different  things,  and 
there  are  unquestionably  degrees  of  injustice.  If  a  stronger  man  than  myself  robs  me, 
and,  instead  of  taking  all  my  money,  contents  himself  with  taking  half,  he  is  a  less 
odious  plunderer  than  one  who  takes  the  whole.  So,  if  one  legislative  enactment 
should  confiscate  church  property  at  once,  and  another  should  confiscate  it  as  it  dropt 
in  by  the  death  of  the  present  holders,  no  doubt,  while  both  would  be  infamous  before 
God  and  man,  the  first  would  be  a  more  crying  injustice  than  the  second.  And  this  is 
understood  well  enough.  Mr.  Macauley,  for  example,  could  not  venture,  in  his  address 
some  months  ago  to  the  people  of  Leeds,  to  do  more  than  advocate  the  second 
measure.  The  public  mind  is  not  prepared  at  present  for  an  avowal  of  such  mon- 
strous robbery  as  the  robbery  of  men  in  legal  possession  of  jiroperty,  guaranteed  to 
them  by  every  sanction  which  the  law  can  devise.  All  this  is  true  and  is  very  well. 
But  this  has  only  respect  to  what  is  done  to  the  church  by  laymen.  What  is  now 
under  consideration  is,  what  is  to  be  devised  for  the  church,  or  assented  to  by  clergy- 
men. And  if  there  is  one  man  who  is  prepared  to  lay  on  his  successors  a  burthen 
which  he  does  not,  honestly  and  in  the  fullest  sincerity  of  his  heart,  propose  to  bear 

•  One  could  hardly  believe,  if  one  did  not  sec,  a  Romish  Bishop  (Dr.  Doyle)  and  a  Romish 
Priest  (Mr.  Mc  Donnell,  at  Birmingham)  professing  Ultra-ra<lical  principles.  It  is  supposed, 
whether  truly  or  not,  that  they  do  not  really  hold  them,  but  that,  just  as  in  the  great  rebellion 
some  of  the  leading  puritanical  Preachei-s  were  Romanists  (a  faet  clearly  proved),  so  the  Church 
of  Rome  continues  m  the  present  day  its  worse  than  unholy  policy,  and  allies  it«elf  with  what  it 
hates.  Radicalism,  in  order  to  destroy  what  it  hates  yet  more — a  pure  and  scriptural  church. 
One  can  hardly  believe  that,  strange  and  inHune  as  have  been  some  of  its  hopes,  it  can  hope  to 
do  more  than  destroy  in  this  couutr)'  at  lea»t.  The  hoi)c  that  it  can  buiid  up  its  own  power 
seems  at  all  cvcnti  ludicrous. 
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himself,  such  a  man  ought  to  be  marked  out  by  his  brethren  as  one  with  whom  they 
will  liave  no  commerce,  one  who  went  into  the  church  for  his  own  gain  only, 
and  is  ready  to  betray  its  best  interests  for  his  own  gain,  one  who  is  debased 
and  degraded  in  soul,  and  can  only  injure  and  weaken  the  cause  which  he  professes 
to  support.  No  doubt,  a  present  possessor  would  be  put  to  more  inconvenience  by 
changes  than  one  who  had  never  been  in  the  former  state  of  things.  But  what  do  we 
talk  of  inconvenience  in  such  a  matter  ?  When  men  are  themselves  making  changes 
fpr  the  good  of  religion,  or  for  the  preservation  of  a  church,  are  they  to  think  of  their 
own  inconveniejice  or  that  of  their  family  ?  If  they  are  consenting  to  their  successor 
being  put  into  such  a  state  that  he  cannot  live,  or  cannot  do  his  duty,  they  stand  self- 
condemned  by  their  own  acts  and  arguments.  And  if  they  are  not,  if  they  believe 
that  what  they  allow  or  propose  is  for  the  good  of  that  religion,  and  the  preservation 
of  that  church  which  they  profess  to  serve,  they  are  bound  by  every  solemn  tie  to  set 
the  example  of  sacrifice,  to  shew  that  they  do  not  ask  of  others  what  they  will  not 
do  themselves,  aye,  and  cheerfully  too.  How  can  they  dare  to  speak,  how  bear  to 
think  of  inconvenience  ?  Are  they  not  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers  too  ?  Have 
they  no  faith  in  what  they  teach,  and  can  they  find  no  comfort  in  the  book  fi-om 
which  thet/  instruct  others  to  bear  them  up  under  inconveniences,  when  the  fathers 
of  their  church  found  it  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  abide,  not  inconvenience,  but 
the  judge,  the  dungeon,  and  the  stake?  Let  us  hear  no  more  from  clergy,  at  least, 
of  compromises  which  must  make  the  clergy  the  scorn  and  laughing-stock  of  every 
right-minded  man,  which  must  present  them  to  his  consideration  as  men  who,  while 
they  profess  the  highest  and  purest  faith,  will  endure  nothing  for  it ;  as  men  who 
profess  to  love  the  church,  but  will  consent,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  alteration  in 
it,  provided  it  does  not  touch  themselves.  Let  us  consent  to  nothing  which  is  not 
good  for  the  church  and  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  for  that  let  us  ourselves,  and  in 
our  own  persons,  submit  to  any  necesssary  sacrifice. 

P.S. — Since  this  was  written,  a  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
appeared,  containing  an  article  on  Lord  Henley's  plan  of  Church  Reform.  There 
are  many  features  about  this  article,  and  indeed  about  the  whole  number,  well 
worth  considering.  There  is  very  little  of  the  usual  bitterness,  very  little  party 
feeling,  but  a  mild  and  conciliating  tone  through  the  whole,  and  many  most  ad- 
mirable sentences,  both  moral,  religious,  and  political.  This  remarkable  change  has 
its  meaning.  Yet  what  can  one  think  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  extolling  Lord 
Henley  as  a  person  so  remarkably  reasonable  and  free  from  enthusiasm,  when  it  knows 
that  Lord  H.,  in  the  very  book  under  review,  would  abolish  the  name  of  Dean 
because  it  is  not  scriptural,  and  that  he  denounces  catliedral  music  as  a  relic  of  Popery, — 
when  it  knows  that  Lord  Henley  has  put  forth  a  scheme  advocating  the  necessity  of 
changes  in  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  the  education  of  the 
Clergy,  the  whole  temporal  condition  of  the  Church  and  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
and  that  he  went  forth  to  this  work  supported  chiefly  by  Mr.  Howell,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  Long  Acre,  a  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Nadir  Baxter,  and  Mr.  John  Mackelcan,  with  three  or  four  clergymen 
very  respectable  gentlemen,  probably,  in  their  own  way,  but  certainly  not  contribut 
ing  very  much  to  raise  one's  estimate  of  the  reaxonahleness  of  tlie  noble  Lord  whc 
made  them  his  privy-council  ?  What  would  the  Edinburgh  Review,  if  it  saw  the 
thing  from  the  other  side,  say  of  Lord  Henley,  and  of  the  singular  fitness  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken — for  regulating  the  studies  of  divines  for 
example  ?  Some  hints  in  this  article  ought  not  to  be  lost.  In  speaking  of  both 
the  Bishops'  property  and  that  of  the  Chajiters,  it  is  said  that,  if  the  Crown  took  theyn, 
their  value  would  be  very  much  increased  ;  nay,  of  the  latter  it  is  said,  they  would  soon 
fetch  double  the  amount.  Do  these  hints  shew  in  which  way  the  wind  is  to  blow  ?  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  without  gross  spoliation,  it  will  not  be  found  so 
easy  to  alter  Church  property  as  Reformers  imagine. — By  the  way,  one  may  express 
no  small  surprise  at  the  Edinburgh  Review  quoting  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum  as 
authority,  when  in  after  life  (at  45)  he  expressly  said  that  he  had  altered  the  opinions 
delivered  in  that  work,  written  when  he  was  twenty. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  TASTE  AND   EFFECTS   OF    COLLECTING 
FRAGMENTS  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE ; 

IN   A    LKTTKR,    ADDRKSSED    TO   THE    MOST    HON.    THE    MARQUIS    OF    LANSDOWNE,    LORD 
PRESIDENT    OF   THE    COUNCIL,    &C.  ;    EY    WILLIAM   TWOPENY,    ESQ.* 

"  An  Ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a  shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden." 

Lord  Bacon, 

My  Lord, — As  I  owe  the  great  advantage  of  your  Lordship's  acquaintance  to  your 
attachment  to  our  ancient  architecture,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  can  more  fitly 
address  the  following  remarks  than  yourself;  I  trust  they  may  meet  with  your  Lord- 
ships concurrence. 

I  must  first  state  most  distinctly  that  my  ohservations  are  intended  to  be  applied 
to  a  class  of  persons,  and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  I  beg  every  reader  not  to  lose 
sight  of  this  statement. 

The  love  of  collecting  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  it  is  high  time  some  one  raised  his  voice  against  a  taste  which,  I  think,  is  false  in 
its  foundation,  and  I  know  to  be  mischievous  in  its  effects.  These  collectors  are  di- 
visible into  two  classes,  Amateurs  and  Architects.  The  first  class  give  as  reasons 
in  defence  of  their  pursuit,  their  great  admiration  for  specimens  of  ancient  taste,  and 
their  strong  desire  to  preserve  them  from  that  destruction  which,  they  say,  would 
befall  these  relics  but  for  their  care.  Both  reasons  are  ill-founded ;  he  who  has  a 
proper  feeling  on  the  subject,  would  much  rather  see  the  fragments  in  their  original 
place,  forming  integial  parts  of  a  whole  building  in  unison  with  them,  and  where  of 
course  their  beauty  and  interest  are  much  greater  than  they  can  be  when  broken 
and  huddled  into  the  stores  of  a  collector  :  such  a  feeling  would  induce  a  more  fre- 
quent imitation  of  the  example  set  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gage,  who,  at  the  sale  of  IMr. 
Craven  Ord's  library,  purchased  a  monumental  brass  taken  from  a  church  in  Norfolk, 
to  which  be  returned  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  refixed  in  its  original  situation. 
Often,  very  often,  would  the  money  spent  as  a  bribe  to  the  guardian  of  tlie  building 
for  his  silence,  and  in  packing  up  and  moving  these  stolen  goods,  effectually  refix 
and  secure  them  from  future  depredators ;  and  not  only  would  it  have  that  effect, 
but  it  would  also  induce  the  ignorant  and  careless  guardians  of  the  building  tp  bestow 
greater  care  on  their  charge,  instead  of  tempting  them,  as  now,  to  create  fragments, 
for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  unscrupulous  market.  I  may  also  remark,  that  he 
who  removes  from  a  building,  to  which  the  public  have  easy  access,  into  his  own 
private  hoards  any  relic  he  may  find  there,  does  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  serious  injury ;  for  so  long  as  the  thing  itself  is  in  its  original,  and  therefore 
proper  place,  it  is  accessible  to  me  and  every  one  else,  at  all  times  and  with  little  or 
no  obligation  to  any  one ;  whereas  when  in  private  hands,  it  can  be  seen  in  its  de- 
graded state  and  use  made  of  it,  by  the  favoured  friends  of  the  happy  collector  only. 
13ut,  say  the  collectors,  we  save  from  destruction  what  was  loose  and  would  otherwise 
be  burnt  or  knocked  to  pieces ;   I   have  already  shewn  how  much   more  effectually, 


*  The  Editor  begs  to  offer  his  warmest  thanks  to  IVIr.  Twopeny  for  his  kindness  in  allowing 
this  letter  to  be  reprinted.  The  good  taste  and  good  feeling  shewn  through  the  whole  of  it 
must,  one  would  hope,  produce  great  effect.  Nothing  can  he  more  hateful  than  that  union  of 
selfishness  and  ignorance  which  leads  collectors  to  he  miserable  till  they  can  appropriate 
relics,  and  makes  them  imagine  thift  the  same  effect  on  the  eye  or  the  mind  can  l)e  produced 
by  objects  in  a  museum  and  in  their  own  place.  The  eve  loses  half  its  pleasure,  the  mind  all 
its  profit.  The  height  to  which  these  ravages  have  been  carried  exceeds  belief :  one  noble 
Lord  carried  off  all  the  stones  of  a  church  tower  to  build  a  summer  house,  because  they  were 
better  Caen  stone  than  he  could  find  elsewhere.  And  one  Squire,  not  far  from  him,  hiis  lodged 
one  of  two  knights,  which  lay  in  the  parish  church,  safe  in  his  own  coach-house. — It  ought 
to  be  mentiontni  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  letter, 
is  not  (as  erroneously  stated  last  month)  an  architect,  but  a  barrister ;  and  that  his  attention 
to  such  matters  is  consequently  even  more  highly  creditable  to  him.  The  pages  of  this 
Magazine  will  be  always  open  to  him  and  to  Mr.  IJritton  (whose  letter  follows)  in  prosecution 
of  their  laudable  object.  It  should  be  added,  that  Mr.  Gage  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  Protectants  had  more  of  that  reverence  for  church  antiquities,  for 
any  thing  which  has  been  within  consecrated  walls,  which  Mr.  Gage  has  so  honourably 
shewn.— -Ed. 
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usefully,  and  properly  they  may  exert  themselves  in  saving  the  fragments  from  de- 
struction, and  I  would  observe,  that  for  one  accidental  fragment  which  may  really 
be  saved  by  a  collector,  ten  which  are  not  loose  are  purposely  torn  from  their  origi- 
nal places,  as  well  by  collectors  as  dealers ;  for  the  last  will,  of  course,  meet  the 
xlemand  by  a  sufficient  supply ;  and  by  such  means  incredible  mischief  is  perpetrated 
under  false  pretences. 

My  remarks  have  hitherto  applied  to  fragments  taken  from  the  building  by  the 
collector  himself;  as  a  question  of  taste,  they  will  equally  well  apply  to  purchasers 
from  dealers  or  at  auctions  ;  and  as  a  question  of  honesty,  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
between  the  collector  purloining  the  thing  himself,  and  buying  it  of  another,  whom 
he  thus  encourages  to  purloin  for  him  ;  it  is  a  mere  question  between  the  compara- 
tive demerits  of  the  smuggler  and  the  buyer  of  smuggled  goods — the  thief  and  the 
-receiver,  a  comparison  by  which  the  latter  is  found  to  add  to  the  sin  of  theft  the 
disgrace  of  cowardice.  A  purchaser  at  an  auction  stands  in  some  degree  on  a 
different  footing  as  to  the  question  of  honesty;  but  yet  the  sale  is  always  of  the 
gatherings  of  a  collector,  generally  formed  with  not  very  scrupulous  honesty  :  and 
when  at  such  a  sale,  as  must  sometimes  happen,  the  buyer  knows,  not  only  whence 
the  fragment  was  taken,  but  also  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  removed 
without  proper  authority  from  the  person  entitled  to  give  permission,  for  myself  I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  can  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  is  not  knownigly 
buying  stolen  goods.  It  is  no  defence  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  some  one  else  would 
buy  them,  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  defence  for  doing  any  other  wrongful  act 

to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  some  other  individual  would Let  him  who  aspires 

to  be  considered  as  an  undoubted  admirer  of  ancient  art,  follow  the  example  set  by 
Mr.  Gage  at  Mr.  Craven  Ord's  sale. 

So  far  my  observations  have  been  applied  to  Amateurs  only ;  they  all  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Architects ;  but  as  the  latter  give  as  an  additional  reason  for  their 
collecting,  the  use  they  make  of  the  fragments  in  their  professional  studies,  I  will 
now  consider  that  reason  separately.  Although  only  an  amateur  architectural 
draughtsman,  I  may  yet  perhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  with  some  confidence  of 
what  can  be  effected  by  drawings ;  and  I  therefore  assert,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  effectual  contradiction,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  case  in  which  proper  draw- 
ings of  the  fragments  desired,  would  not  give,  in  a  much  less  cumbrous  form,  every 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  inconvenient  possession  of  the  fragment  itself; 
and  I  will  assert  also,  that  by  drawing  it,  the  architect  will  have  studied  and  become 
infinitely  better  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  profit  more  by  its  beauties,  than  by  any 
other  mode.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  no  architect  has  time  to  make  drawings 
of  all  which  he  must  necessarily  require ;  to  this  I  reply,  that  he  ought  to  find 
time — that  he  has  no  right  to  injure  the  building,  and  consequently  the  public, 
because  he  thinks  he  cannot  find  time* — and  that,  in  fact,  the  making  such  drawings 
should  be,  though  it  certainly  rarely  is,  part  of  his  education  ;  and  that  at  all  times 
casts  may  be  obtained,  which  will  give  him  every  information  without  detriment  to 
the  original.  Collectors  generally  labour,  too  truly  I  fear,  imder  strong  suspicions 
of  being  unable  to  resist  temptations  to  add  by  any  means,  fair  or  not,  to  their  stores ; 
I  would  therefore  suggest  to  every  Architect,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  that  he  should 
not  be  a  collector ;  because,  when  known  to  be  free  from  this  pernicious  disease,  he 
will  be  considered  as  more  safe  to  trust  in  the  repair  of  any  ancient  building  which 
may  be  committed  to  his  care. 

It  is  remarked  by  foreigners  that  the  English  see  with  their  fingers ;  and  much  of 
this  mischievous  spirit  of  collecting  unmeaning  fragments,  for  unmeaning  they  most 
generally  are  when  torn  from  their  original  place,  is,  I  fear,  English  only.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  seen  fragment  upon  fragment  of  Pompey's  Pillar  ?f  and  what  do 
the  possessors  learn  from  them  ?  Just  so  much  as  he  who,  knocking  off  the  nose  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  would  learn,  from  the  possession  of  it,  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole  figure.  The  same  spirit  operated  in  Addison's  days,  when  he  made  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  say,  that  if  Will  Wimble  had  seen  the  Coronation  Chair,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  but  he  would  have  had  a  Tobacco-stopper  out  of  it ;  and  it  operates  now, 


*   He  who,  some  years  since,  became  notorious  from  having  cut  whole  leaves  out 
of  books  in  a  Public  Library,  doubtless  could  not  find  time  to  transcribe  the  contents, 
f  I  was  once  shewn,  by  a  collector,  a  piece  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy  ! 
Vox.  \\.—Nov.  1832.  2  r 
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naomuch  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  satire  which  places  in  the  first  leaf  of  an 
Englishman's  Alhum,  a  small  piece  of  black  paper,  "  torn  from  one  of  Raphael's 
Cartoons."  I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

Your  Lordship's  very  sincerely  obliged  Servant, 

TtmpU,  July,  1832.  Wm.   Twopiny. 


SOCIETY    FOR  THE   PRESERVATION   OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

"  In  a  new  edition,  lately  published,  of  my  '  Picture  of  London,'  I  have  noticed  a 
striking  circumstance  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Metropolis.  Almost  all  the 
old  buildings,  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  have  successively  disappeared  to  give 
place  to  modern  improvements.  Westminster  Abbey  Church  and  the  Hall,  with 
part  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  the  Temple  Church,  part  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  Tower,  St.  Saviour's  Church,  and  Crosby  Hall,  are  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  specimens  of  architectural  antiquities  left  to  adorn  and 
give  interest  to  old  London  ;  and  but  for  the  zealous  and  praiseworthy  exertions  of 
a  very  iQVf  active  and  energetic  individuals,  some  of  these  buildings  would  have  been 
destroyed,  or  greatly  reduced  in  dimension  and  character,  long  ere  this  time.  Sub- 
scriptions to  a  considerable  amount  have  been  collected  to  renovate  and  preserve  the 
architectural  features  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southtvark,  and  Crosby 
Hall.  It  is  also  proposed  to  prepare  and  reinstate  the  beauty  of  the  stone  Cross  at 
Waltham. 

Iconoclasts  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  different  countries,  but  their 
reckless  and  heartless  misdeeds  are  now  justly  reprobated.  Still  the  preservers  and 
guardians  of  works  of  art  and  antiquity  have  not  yet  been  enrolled  as  a  body.  It  is 
time  they  were  ;  and  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind either  really  feel  or  affect  a  regard  for  all  works  of  antiquity,  and  more  especially 
such  as  have  either  beauty  or  historic  interest  attached  to  them,  it  is  thought  that  a 
Society  may  be  formed  in  the  British  Metropolis,  with  agents  or  members  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  watch  over  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  remaining  ancient 
works  from  total  destruction  or  mutilation.  It  may  be  said  that  churches,  mansions, 
tombs,  &c.,  ought  to  be  protected  by  their  legal  guardians ;  but  it  is  lamentably 
known  that  these  very  persons  are  sometimes  their  wanton  and  mercenary  spoliators.* 
The  zealous  and  high-minded  antiquary  has  his  feelings  continually  annoyed  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  by  the  entire  extinction  of  many  fine  buildings  and 
monuments  of  remote  ages,  and  of  the  merciless  and  tasteless  disfiguration  of  others  ; 
he  has,  however,  the  consolation  and  pleasure  of  seeing  and  examining  some  which 
still  remain,  as  memorials  of  the  science  and  talents  of  men  and  times  far  remote 
from  our  own.  He  has  witnessed  some  of  these  carefully  preserved  from  dilapidation; 
others  renovated  after  the  decay  of  age  or  accident ;  but  others  left  to  moulder  from 
weather,  or  suffer  mutilation  from  mischievous  and  reckless  boys  and  men.  To 
guard  such  as  remain  from  further  deterioration  and  destruction, — to  advise  and 
assist  legal  authorities, — to  be  the  means  of  preserving  and  conveying  down  to  future 
ages  those  works  of  real  beauty  and  interest,  and  which  are  neglected  and  doomed  to 
annihilation, — it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Society,  to  be  called  '  The  Guardian  of 
Antiquities.' 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into  further  details.  In  the  ensuing 
winter  the  Society  will  be  organised,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  a  Council,  &c. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"J.  BRIXTON." 


♦  Mr.  Britten's  object  is  excellent.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  remedy  against  thieves 
in  a  class  of  life  which  saves  them  from  suspicion.  No  doubt  great  ciuelessness  is  shewn  by 
parish  clerks,  and  travellers  who  ask  for  the  key  strip  the  clmrch.  But  what  would  be 
said  if  the  clergy  kept  the  key,  and  refused  it  to  any  traveller  except  when  they  could 
conveniently  accompany  him  ?— En.  » 
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CATHEDRALS-MUSICAL   FESTIVALS.* 

It  is  a  curious  occupation  to  notice,  in  almost  every  circumstance,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter, the  ruling  passion  of  the  age.  The  present  national  philosophy  of  worshipping 
utility  with  respect  to  the  bodily  wants  and  practical  purposes  of  life,  towers  its  head  in 
fearless  pre-eminence  above  all  other  ends  and  purposes.  Whatever  awakens  the  imagi- 
nation, dignifies  the  heart,  refines  and  spiritualizes  the  intellect,  and  exalts  the  nature 
of  man  in  the  scale  of  his  ultimate  being,  by  lifting  his  enjoyments  and  his  hopes  above 
the  confinement  of  his  sensual  existence,  is  now  generally  treated  as  useless,  or  sneered 
at  as  visionary.  Under  the  influence  of  this  all-pervading  belief  and  practice,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  see  the  journals  of  the  day  congratulating  the  country  that  some 
purpose  has  at  last  been  found  for  the  useless  Cathedrals  of  England,  and  that  the 
meeting  in  York  Minster  has  shewn  they  may  be  made  useful  at  least  for  the  period- 
ical performances  of  sacred  music.  How  painful  is  it  to  read  opinions  like  these, 
and  to  find  all  things  weighed  only  in  the  goldsmith's  balance  !  That  York  Minster 
has  produced  2000/.  for  a  public  charity,  is  an  object  of  congratulation  and  praise  with 
the  modern  philosophers;  but  are  we  to  believe  that  this  is  the  chief,  if  not  solitary 
benefit  this  holy  building  has  to  bestow  upon  the  wants  and  happiness  of  the  people? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  the  Cathedrals  are  the  only  Protestant  Churches  in  England  which 
preserve  the  daily  offering  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  !  Are  we  to  listen  to 
men  who  themselves  comprehend  not  the  more  elevating  charities,  the  more  perma- 
nent and  lofty  gifts  which  such  edifices  are  ever  pouring  forth  on  the  grovelling,  low, 
and  turbulent  feelings  of  a  factious  and  commercial  nation  ?  How  do  they  send  away 
from  their  shrines  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  enter  them,  worn  down  by  the  fretful- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  and  too-anxious  life  !  How  many  degraded  and  worldly  hearts  are 
they  ever  recalling  to  the  love  of  grandeur  and  beauty  !  impressing  upon  them  an 
humbling  consciousness  and  confession  that  life  and  happiness  are  not  maintained  by 
bread  only,  but  that  there  are  faculties  in  the  soul  which  hunger  and  thirst  likewise 
for  nourishment  and  support.  How,  in  respect  to  God,  are  they  ever  assisting  and 
strengthening  the  idea  of  his  awful  sublimity  and  mystery  !  and,  in  respect  to  man, 
teaching,  among  other  lessons,  a  convincing  one  of  the  greater  nobility,  magnificence, 
and  taste  of  the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  with  a  proportionate  respect  and  love  for 
them,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  it  has  pleased 
the  inflicting  hand  of  Providence  to  place  ils.  All  these,  and  a  thousand  similar 
charities  and  instructions,  are  supplied  by  these  holy  Cathedrals,  which  are  scattered, 
alas  !  too  sparingly  through  our  land,  but  which,  like  Oases  in  the  desert,  assure  us 
that  the  forms  of  piety,  gentleness,  repose,  and  beauty,  are  still  left  upon  the  earth. 
That  such  effects  upon  the  spirit  of  the  national  character  are  not  well  understood, 
and  are  made  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  2000/.,  does  not  surprise  us  ;  for  when  money 
and  its  results  are  the  criterion  of  worth,  all  that  spiritually  advances  our  nature 
must  expect  to  be  unvalued  and  overlooked. 


WESLEYAN    MINISTERS. 


The  following  extract  is  made  in  no  uncharitable  spirit,  nor  with  any  intention  of 
casting  reflections  on  the  Methodist  ministers.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  ministers  of  every  religious  denomination  are  men  of  good  character, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  denomination  will  be  afl^licted  with  men  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  it.  This  extract  is  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the 
Methodists  have  reason  to  complain  and  to  punish,  and  of  pressing  on  those  wl)o 
would  reply  (and  truly)  to  such  a  statement — that  the  general  body  of  their  ministers 
is  respectable — the  grievous  unfairness  of  not  making  the  same  allowance  in  the  case 
of  the  Clergy,  and  of  attempting,  as  is  constantly  the  case  in  Dissenting  and  Radical 
publications,  to  fix  the  vices  or  the  levity  of  a  few  on  all. — En. 

"  It  is  a  peculiarly  gratifying  circumstance,  that  the  cases  of  misconduct  this  year 
are  extremely  few.  No  Conference,  it  is  believed,  has  been  held  for  these  forty  years  or 
nptvards,  at  which  so  few  charges  have  been  preferred.  One  preacher,  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  found  guilty  of  some  gross  improprieties  of  conduct,  and  was  in  conse- 

*  This  admirable  paper  first  appeared  some  time  ago  in  an  excellent  journal,  the  Brighton 
Gazette.  Its  beauty  will  he  felt  by  every  one  capable  of  sppreciating  high  or  imaginative 
and  refined  views  and  fcehnirs.— En. 
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quence  put  back  on  trial,  has  again  fallen  into  sin,  and  has  now  been  expelled. 
Against  another  a  charge  of  intemperance  has  been  brought,  and  an  admonitory 
letter  is  to  be  sent.  There  have  been  a  few  other  charges,  chiefly  relative  to  matters 
of  discipline  ;  but  none  of  a  very  serious  nature." — Christian  Advocate. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  SPANISH  CHURCH.* 

TniE  "  Edinburgh  Review"  has  presented  too  often  of  late  a  signal  contrast  to  its 
former  condition,  when  the  most  brilliant  and  highly  gifted  men  of  the  Whig 
party  were  regular  contributors  to  its  pages.  But  the  following  specimen  will 
probably  surprise  everybody.  It  is  contained  in  the  number  for  July  last,  p.  450, 
and  relates  to  the  Spanish  Church.  The  Reviewer,  of  course,  imputes  all  the 
ignorance  and  misery  of  Spain  solely  to  the  Church,  and  he  conceives  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  point,  and  leaves  "the  account  to  speak  for  itself."  It 
speaks  rather  curiously  for  him  :  — 

"  The  Spanish  Church  rejoices  in  58  archbishops,  684  bishops,  11,400  abbots,  936 
chapters,  127,000  parishes,  7000  hospitals,  23,000  fraternities,  46,000  monasteries, 
135,000  convents,  312,000  secular  priests,  200,000  inferior  clergy,  400,000  monks 
and  nuns." 

Then  follows  the  usual  declamation  about  idleness,  and  superstition,  and  preven- 
tion of  knowledge,  &c.  &c.  ;  which,  icith  the  figures,  has  travelled  the  round  of  the 
radical  papers.  Now,  no  one  means  to  accuse  the  Reviewer  of  having  wilfully 
misstated  facts,  nor  of  having  drawn  up  a  paragraph  (as  is  clearly  the  case  with  some 
Reviews  and  Journals)  which,  though  disgracefully  false,  may  be  used  for  circulation 
through  the  radical  papers,  with  a  little  authority.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  "  Such 
a  one,"  said  a  Yoi-kshire  servant  to  her  mistress,  "  has  not  sense  enough  to  be 
wicked."  So  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  statement  effectually  removes  all 
suspicion  of  intentional  falsehood.  Fifty-eight  archbishops  in  Spain  !  Would  the 
Reviewer  tell  us  the  names  of  their  sees?  No  one,  to  be  sure,  knows  the  number 
of  archbishops  in  a  country  by  inspiration — and  there  would  be  no  disgrace  in  saying, 
that  there  were  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  in  Spain,  farther  than  must  arise  from  an 
inaccurate  statement.  But  a  child  must  laugh  at  the  absurdity  which  could  talk  of 
fifty-eight.  Alvarez  (the  only  book  at  hand  at  the  moment)  states,  that  since  the 
Moorish  conquest,  there  have  been  eight.  So  that  this  learned  Reviewer  has  only 
added  fifty  archbishops  to  the  eight  really  existing,  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen. 
But  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  bishops!  This  is  better  still.  The  real  num- 
ber is  forty-six  !  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  parishes,  too,  in  Spain  ! 
The  population,  as  every  one  knows,  is  about  eleven  millions ;  so  that  this 
ingenious  gentleman  figures  to  himself  a  country  so  well  divided,  as  on  the  average 
to  contain  about  86  souls  per  parish  !  The  real  number  of  parishes  is  18,972 ;  so 
that  he  has  only  added  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  parishes  to  Spain  !  Then  come 
312,000  secular  priests,  besides  200,000  inferior  clergy,  and  all  the  monks  and  nuns  ! 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  about  fifteen  priests  to  every  parish  of  85  souls ! 

The  real  number  of  parochial  clergy  is  16,689,  besides  which,  there  are  5,771 
curates  (Tenientes  de  Curas),  i.  e.  altogether  rather  more  than  one  to  each  parish 
of  about  600  souls.  So  that  the  real  account  says,  Spain  has  about  18,000  parishes, 
with  about  600  souls  in  each  ;  and  after  supplying  every  parish  with  one  priest,  there 
are  a  few  supernumeraries  to  assist  probably  in  the  larger  parishes,  or  in  cases  of  age 
and  infirmity.  The  false  account  says,  there  are  127,000  parishes,  each  of  them 
having  only  85  souls,  out  of  which  15  are  priests ! 

But  the  account  of  the  monks  and  nuns  is,  after  all,  the  cream  of  the  jest.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  monasteries  and  convents !  that  is,  more  than  one 
in  every  parish,  even  according  to  the  Reviewer's  notion  of  127,000  parishes ;  and 
actually  ten  to  every  real  parish  in  Spain.  And  yet  only  four  Jmndred  thousand 
monks  and  nuns!  that  is,  not  quite  three  monks  or  nuns  and  a-half  to  a  monastery  or 
convent !     Sensible   Reviewer  !     Clever  Newspapers  which    have  copied  this  non- 


•  Many  thanka  to  the  Correspondent  who  noticed  this  marrellous  article.  From  the 
C-ambridge  Chronicle  of  October  26,  it  appears  that  the  Athenteum  has  also  exposed  the 
Jdlisurdity. 
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sense  !  Enlightened  public  which  has  swallowed  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
number  of  monks,  nuns,  and  novices,  including  all  their  servants,  is  only  94,000,  and 
a  monstrous  number  too. 

From  Florida  Blaneas  second  census,  taken  in  1 787,  it  appears  that  the  real  truth 
is  this.  There  are  beneficiaries,  23,692;  parochial  clergy,  16,689;  curates,  5771; 
monks  and  nuns,  94,117.  There  are  besides  these,  10,0()0  sextons,  10,000  persons 
in  the  minor  orders,  (the  Reviewer  says  200,000  !)  many  of  whom,  in  the  country, 
discharge  offices  not  very  unlike  some  duties  of  our  parish  clerks,  and  15  or  16,000 
collectors,  servants,  and  dependents  on  the  various  churches,  convents  and  orders. 
The  real  number  of  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns  (including,  however,  convent  servants), 
is  under  150,000,  while  this  correct  Chronicler  makes  it  about  750,000,  adding 
only  six  hundred  thousand  to  the  real  number  of  the  clergy  in  Spain  ! 

Nisi  alicui  (Ecclesice)  nocuisset,  mortuus  esset.  But  if  men  can  be  thus  deluded  by 
their  wrong  feelings  in  the  case  of  a  church  against  which  they  have  no  particular  or 
party  cause  of  anger,  what  may  not  one  expect  where  they  have  ?  How  many  of 
the  wicked  falsehoods  against  our  church  does  this  explain  ! 


ILLUSTRATIONS    OF   THE    ELECTION    OF   TEACHERS. 

Disturbance  at  Halsted  Dissenting  Chapel.— -K  disturbance  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  24th  June,  at  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  Parsons- 
lane,  Halsted,  which  has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  painful  interest  amongst 
the  Dissenters  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  interruption  was  to 
prevent  the  Rev.  John  Carter,  of  Braintree,  from  preaching  in  the  Chapel,  and  the 
proceedings  which  gave  rise  to  it  are,  we  believe,  briefly  these  : — The  Rev.  John 
Savill,  who  at  present  resides  at  Colchester,  had  been  for  about  two  years  Minister 
of  the  congregation,  which  amounts  to  between  900  and  1,000,  and  he  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  majority  of  his  flock.  Some  trifling  dissension  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Chapel,  upon  something  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  Church,  and  about  four  months  ago  it  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
although  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Savill  were  few  in  number,  that  gentleman  was 
induced  to  declare  his  determination  to  resign,  alleging  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  peace  of  mind.  The  majority  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  S.  to  continue  with  them,  but  remaining  firm,  his  resignation  was 
received,  and  he  left  about  three  months  ago.  After  his  departure  the  Trustees  of 
the  Chapel,  amongst  whom  are  Mr.  Isaac  Sewell  and  Mr.  George  de  Home  Vaizey, 
gave  notice  that  they  should  not  at  present  take  upon  themselves  to  supply  the 
Chapel  with  a  preacher  ;  the  duty  of  doing  so  consequently  devolved  upon  the 
Deacons,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Walford,  of  Halsted,  brewer.  Since 
then  the  Chapel  has  been  supplied  by  preachers  from  Floxton  Academy,  and  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Johnson,  a  gentleman  from  that  establishment,  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  person  likely  to  fill  the  vacant  situation.  He  has  officiated  at  the 
Chapel  several  Sundays,  and  contends,  we  understand,  that  he  has  had  a  majority  of 
the  congregation  in  his  favour,  and  consequently  has  a  right  to  the  situation.  Ob- 
jections, however,  have  arisen  to  Mr.  Johnson  ;  a  numerous  party  are  opposed  to  him, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Trustees,  the  senior  Deacon,  Mr.  J.  Sewell,  and  many  other 
Elders  of  the  Chapel ;  and  for  five  or  six  Sundays  the  Vestry,  and  even  the  Chapel 
itself,  had  been  a  scene  of  contention.  On  the  21st  it  was  understood  by  Mr.  J. 
Sewell  and  the  other  Trustees  that  the  Rev.  J.  Carter,  of  Braintree,  was  to  preach 
at  the  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  and  believing  that  a  disturbance  would 
take  place,  if  such  were  the  case,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  him.  Mr.  Carter  was 
supposed  (he  says,  without  any  just  grounds)  to  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions 
which  caused  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Savill,  and  this  circumstance  has  rendered  him 
very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  congregation.  The  Trustees  were  anxious  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson,  even  up  to  1 1  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  to  him  what  they  conceived  would  be  the  consequence,  if  Mr.  Carter 
made  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit;  but  Mr.  Johnson,  it  appears,  not  exactly  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  communication  they  had  to  make,  declined  meeting  them. 
On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Johnson  preached,  amidst  some  little  irregularities.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Carter  walked  down  to  the  Chapel  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  he  was 
assailed  by  yells  and  hisses  at  the  gate  and  in  the  yard,  by  200  or  300  persons,  and  on 
going  into  the  Vestry  he  met  the  Trustees  and  others,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
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him  from  preaching ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  ascended  the  pulpit. 
The  scene  which  followed  is  stated  by  those  who  were  present  to  be  beyond  all 
description.  There  was  groaning,  yelling,  hissing,  hooting,  knocking  of  pews,  slam- 
ming of  the  doors,  &c.  &c.,  accompanied  by  cries  of"  Get  down,"  "  Go  home,  Car- 
ter," "  We  don't  want  you,"  "  Pull  him  out,"  "  Cut  him  to  pieces,"  &c. — Mr.  Car- 
ter had  proceeded  with  the  duty  but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and 
taking  an  act  of  Parliament  from  his  pocket,  said,  "  My  friends,  you  don't  know  the 
laws  of  your  country."  The  congregation  would  not  allow  him  to  read  it,  the  noise 
continued,  and  having  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  he  escaped  from  the  pulpit,  and 
left  the  Chapel. 

Mr.  Walford  (at  whose  invitation  Mr.  Carter  attended),  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  John- 
son, and  others  of  the  party,  being  determined  to  have  the  question  as  to  the  right  to 
preach  in  the  Chapel  determined  by  legal  authority,  took  out  summonses  against 
Mr.  Isaac  Sewell,  Mr.  George  de  Home  Vaizey,  and  a  number  of  others,  for  dis- 
turbing the  performance  of  divine  worship.  A  special  meeting  of  Magistrates  was 
held  at  Halsted,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  case. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  investigation,  the  Magistrates  had  a  private  consul- 
tation ;  after  which  six  of  each  of  the  contending  parties  were  admitted.  After  a 
long  desultory  discussion,  it  was  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bench,  to  refer  the 
points  in  dispute  to  four  Dissenting  Clergymen — two  on  each  side  ;  and  Mr.  Carter 
said  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  would  absent  himself  next  Sunday  from  the 
Chapel,  rather  than  give  rise  to  any  unpleasant  circumstances,  provided  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  claim  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  it.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
parties  separated.* 

Disturbance  at  the  Presbyterian  Chapel^  Gosport. — A  short  time  since,  owing  to 
some  disagreement  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Gosport,  and 
their  Minister,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Bryan,  that  Chapel  was  shut  up  by  the  Trustees. 
On  Friday  week  handbills  were  circulated  through  the  town,  stating  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Macauley  would  preach  there  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Bryan  also  circulated  bills,  stating  that  he 
should,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  avail  himself  of  his  legal  right  to  the  pulpit,  and 
preach  there  at  the  same  time.  After  the  latter  bills  had  been  circulated,  the  Trus- 
tees applied  to  the  Magistrates  for  constables  to  attend,  to  prevent  any  disturbance, 
which  was  granted.  On  the  Sunday  morning  following,  a  large  concourse  of  people 
were  assembled  in  the  High -street,  opposite  the  Chapel,  long  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  service;  and,  on  opening  the  doors,  it  was 
found  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macauley  (who  had  taken  possession  of  the  pulpit  some 
time  previous,  in  order  to  secure  it)  was  engaged  in  prayer,  having  four  constables 
at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  to  protect  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  i)rayer,  the 
clerk  commenced  giving  out  a  hymn,  when  Mr.  Bryan  demanded  to  know  by  what 
right  Mr.  Macauley  had  taken  possession  of  his  pulpit  ?  This  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of 
great  confusion,  several  of  the  Trustees  calling  on  the  clerk  to  proceed  with  the 
hymn,  and  Mr.  B.  still  insisting  to  know  by  whose  authority  Mr.  Macauley  had 
taken  possession  of  the  pulpit.  The  Trustees,  however,  commenced  singing  the 
hymn,  which  had  the  effect  of  preserving  order  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  immediately 
on  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous  place  oppo- 
site the  pulpit,  again  demanded  of  Mr.  Macauley  what  right  he  had  there  ;  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  turned  round  to  the  congregation,  and  asked  them  whether  he 
had  not  been  duly  elected  their  Minister,  and  whether  it  was  their  wish  for  him  to 
continue  so,  and  for  him  to  preach  there  that  morning?  To  each  of  these  questions, 
the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  cried  "  Yes,"  accompanying  it  with  cheers,  and 

*  The  above  is  taken  from  the  Colchester  Gazette,  July  7,  a  paper  connecte<l  with  Dissenters. 
The  Esxex  Standard  of  the  same  date  says  on  this  subject: — "  We  are  credibly  informed, 
that  during  the  existence  of  these  disputes  the  offensive — we  might  say  sacrilegious — conduct 
of  the  contending  parties  became  very  annoying  to  the  peaceable  and  resjx'ctable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  ;  and  that  the  confusion  created  by  them  cannot  readily  be  forpotten  or  forgiven 
bv  those  who  respect  peace,  sanctity,  and  solemnity,  as  distinguishing  and  iudisj)eus<ible 
cnaracteristics  of  a  '  Villas^e  Sabbath. '  On  Saturday  evening  last,  we  learn  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savill  demanded  the  keys  from  Mr.  Carter's  party ;  and  being  refused,  broke  ojK'n 
the  dooin  of  the  Cha|)cl,  removed  the  old  locks  and  fastening,  put  new  ones  in  their  place, 
and  chained  up  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  preaching  by  any  paity. 
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other  demonstrations  of  applause,  mingled  with  hisses  and  marks  of  disapprobation 
from  some  of  the  Trustees  and  their  friends,  and  repeated  calls  on  the  constables  to 
do  their  duty.  In  fact,  the  scene  baffles  all  description  ;  for  even  the  terrific  yells 
in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  would  lose  by  the  comparison.  The  result  was,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  apprehended  after  he  left  the  chapel,  and  was  bound,  himself  in  100/., 
and  two  sureties  in  501.  each,  to  keep  the  peace  for  three  months. — Portsmouth 
Herald.* 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT   INSTITUTION. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  have  sent  a  most  liberal 
donation  to  this  establishment.  A  little  aid  from  our  large  landowners  in  the  most 
depressed  and  suffering  districts  would  shew  a  disposition  which  would  be  productive 
of  the  best  effect  in  bettering  the  feeling  of  the  labouring  population  towards  their 
superiors,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the  means  of  relieving  much  individual 
suffering.  Among  other  patriotic  and  benevolent  persons  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  profitable  employment  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  is  Lord  Sherborne, 
who,  on  his  extensive  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  has  adopted  the  allotment  system 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  quantity  his  Lordship  has  allotted  to  each 
labourer  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  at  the  same  rent  as  the  farmer  pays  for  the  adjoining 
land,  but  exempt  from  tithe  and  poor  rate  ;  and  the  result  of  the  plan  has  been  to 
make  the  cottager  a  more  respectable  and  cheerful  labourer,  and  a  better  member  of 
society. 


*  [From  the  Christian  Advocate.]  The  present  is  a  crisis  when  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  thou'd  any  thing  happen  to  make  it  appear  that  popular  suffrage  is  not  better 
than  private  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  Christian  Ministers.  On  this  giound  we 
have  seen,  with  deep  regret,  the  account  given  by  a  provincial  journahst — an  account  in 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  truth  is  exaggerated — of  a  disgraceful  disturbance 
in  the  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Gosport.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  IMacauley,  whom  Mr. 
Bryan  appears  to  have  accused  of  usurping  his  pulpit ;  but,  so  fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the*  circumstances  of  the  case  (and  all  our  information  is  derived  from  Mr.  Bryan's  own 
"  Appeal  to  the  Unprejudiced"),  we  should  exempt  Mr.  Macauley  from  all  blame  in  the 
affiiir.  According  to  Mr.  Bryan's  own  representation,  the  persons  opposed  to  him — whose 
behaviour  we  formerly  condemned  in  strong  terms — have  the  authority  of  proprietors  over 
the  Chapel  involved  in  the  dispute.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what 
representations  the  counsel  whom  he  consulted,  and  on  the  strength  of  whose  opinion  he 
ventured  to  interrupt  the  progi-ess  of  public  worship,  was  led  to  give  an  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  interdict  of  the  proprietors  notwithstanding,  retained  a  right  to  the  pulpit. 
Either  the  counsel  was  ill  instructed,  or  his  client  ill  advised.  The  facts  of  Mr.  Bryan  being 
the  chosen  Minister  of  the  congregation  usually  assembling  in  the  Chapel,  and  retaining  stifl 
the  suffrages  of  the  majority,  though  facts  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  affbrding  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  is  opposed  by  the  proprietors  on  insufficient  grounds,  if  not  from  sheer  male- 
volence, are  not  of  themselves  enough  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  continue  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  pulpit — if,  indeed,  as  he  has  admitted,  there  are  persons  who  hold  the  rank  of  proprie- 
tors over  the  Chapel.  Such  persons  Jiave  an  unquestionable  right  to  dictate  who  shall 
occupy  the  seats  as  welt  as  who  shall  occupy  the  pulpit,  unless  they  have  given  a  lease  of 
either  or  of  both.  Air.  Bryan's  proper  course,  when  excluded  from  the  Chapel,  was  to  seek 
out  some  temporary  place  of  meeting  for  himself  and  his  adherents,  until  the  means  could  be 
obtained  of  providing  a  more  commodious  place.  By  this  means  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  Church,  which  is  now  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  sunder,  and 
vindicated  his  own  character,  which  may  now  fall  under  suspicion.  If  not  too  late,  oiu' 
advice  is,  that  he  adopt  this  course  now,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  his  enemies  than  if  they 
did  not  exist.  This  will  be  the  best  mode  of  proving  himself  to  be  "  a  workman  who  needs 
not  be  asfiamed,"  and  also  of  protecting  the  right  of  a  Church  to  elect  its  own  Minister.  But 
whatever  else  he  do  or  leave  undone,  for  the  sake  of  decency — for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
let  us  have  no  repetition  of  scenes  in  which,  as  by  the  degenerate  Jews,  the  Temple  and  the 
Sabbath  of  God  are  at  once  profaned,  and  that  by  persons  professing  to  be  God's  people. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Bishop  of  St.  David's,  St.  David's  Coll.,  Lampeter...  September  16. 

Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace  September  21. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Buckden    ". September  23. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dalston  Church    September  23. 

Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chichester  Cathedral September  23. 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hereford  Cathedral    September  30. 

Bishop  of  Norwich,  Norwich  Cathedral    October  7. 

Bishop  of  Llandaff,  LlandaflF  Cathedral  October  14. 


Name.  JDegree. 

Ackworth,  William    B.A. 

Ball,  Thomas  Jennings B.A. 

Bathurst,  Walter  Apsley    B.A. 

Benson,  Christopher  B.A. 

Bond,  Richard    B.A. 


DEACONS. 

College. 
Queen's 
St.  John's 
Wadham 
Queen's 
Corpus  Christi 


University. 
Camb. 
Carab. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Bull,  John  B.A.        St.  John's 


Carter,  Thomas  Thelluson B.A.  Christ  Church 

Champness,  Thomas  T B.A.  Merton 

Charlesworth,  Josh.  W B.A.  St.  Peter's 

Clarkson,  Townly  Lebey    B.A.  Christ's 


Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Camb. 


Cottom,  George B.A.        Catherine  Hall    Camb. 


Cubitt,  Benjamin  Lucas 

Dand,  Michael 

Daniell,  Edward  Thomas  

Daniel,  W.  D 

Daniel,  R 

Darwell,  J.  Sydney,  (Literate) 

Davies,  T.  H 

Davies,  T 

Dixon,  Edmund  Saul 

Drake,  Nathan  Richard 

Durnford,  Edmund 

Evans,  Richard  

Everett,  Charles  William  

Fisher,  John    

Fawcett,  R 

Golding,  Josiah  Edward    

Green,  T 

<jriffiths,  J.  R 

Gubbe,  J.  F.  S ., 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

B.A. 


B.A. 


Exeter 

Queen's 

Balliol 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Gonville  &  Caius  Camb. 
St.  David's  Lampeter 


St.  David's 

St.  David's 

Corpus  Christi 

Trinity 

Fell,  of  King's 

Jesus 

St,  John's 

Brasennose 

St.  Peter's 

Queen's 

Worcester 

St.  David's 

Jesus 


Lampeter 

Lampeter 

Camt). 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Lampeter 

Oxford 


Harrington,  H.  Hastings    B.A. 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  C M.A. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Norfolk B. A. 

Jones,  J 

Kemp,  Robert 

Knatchbull,  Henry  E B.A. 

Knight,  Edward  Dodridge B.A. 

Laycock,  Joshua 


IMagdalen  Hall     Oxford 
Trinity  Camb. 


Christ's 


Camb. 


St.  David's         Lampeter 

Wadham  Oxford 

Exeter  Oxford 


Ordaining  Bishop, 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 

Bishop  of  CarUsle 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

r  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.  dim.   from  the 
t     Bishop  of  Ely 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
TBishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.   dim.  from   tM 
(^     Bishop  of  Ely 

r Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from    the 
t     Bishop  of  Bristol 

Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 

f  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
-<      let.  dim.  from   the 

(_     Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Norwich 

r  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from   the 
C     Archbishop  of  York 

Bishop  of  St.  David'* 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

Bishop  t>f  Norwich 

Bishop  of  Llandaff 

r  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from   the 
(     Archbishop  of  York 
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Nayne.  Degree. 

Leigh,  Richard  B.A. 

Lewis,  E.T B.A. 

Llewelyn,  John  B.A. 

Lurasden,  Henry  Thomas B.A. 

Marriott,  John    B.A. 

M'Calmont,  Thomas B.A. 

Minty,  Edward  T B.A. 

Morgan,  W.  Leigh,  (Literate) 

Morgan,  J.  P 

Morgan,  R 

Partridge,  William  E B.A, 

Phillips,  J.  H 

Philpott,  O 

Porter,  George  Henry    B.A. 

Prescott,  George  Edward M.A. 

Rogers,  William 

Smith,  P 

Smithers,  T.  G.,  (Literate)  ... 

Snape,  Charles  Johnson B.A. 

Snelgar,  Jacob    

Sparkes,  Charles M.A. 

Steward,  J 

Taylor,  John  B.A. 

Toye,  Joseph  Theonhilus  B.A. 

Trench,  Richard  Cnevenix    ...  B.A. 

Tyrrell,  WUliam B.A. 

Turner,  J 

Walker,  George  E.  C B.  A. 

Wayman,  William B.A. 

Weighell,  John   B.A. 

WTiitfield,  C.  T 

Williams,  D B.A. 

Wilson,  John  Posthumous B.A. 

Wilson,  Thomas  Daniel  Holt...  B.A. 

Wells,  John  Tighe B.A. 

Witty,  John  Francis,  (Literate) 

Woodyeare,  Fountain  J.  W.  ...  B.A. 

Woodward,  —   

Yelloly,  John B.A. 

Andrew,  William  W B.A. 

Apthorpe,  William  H B.A. 

Barrow,  George  Neale  B.A. 

^attiscombe,  Henry   M.A. 

Bayly,  Francis  Turner  James. . ,  B.  A. 

Beaty,  Charles  Colyear M.A. 

Bedford,  Wilhara  J.  P B.A. 

Bosanquet,  Edward  Stanley  ...  B.A. 

Bowen,  Thomas 

Bridge,  Thomas  Finch  H B.A. 

Bromehead,  William  RA. 

Brown,  J.  R 

Chapman,  Charles B.A. 

Cox,  Alfred B.A. 

Vol.  II.— Nov.  1832. 


College.  University.     Ordaining  Bishops. 

Brasennose  Oxford        Bishop  of  Salisbury- 

Queen's  Camb.         Bishop  of  St.  David's 

Jesus  Oxford        Bishop  of  Llandaff 

St.  John's  Camb.         Bishop  of  Norwich 

Oriel  Oxford         Bishop  of  Salisbury 

{Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
let.  dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Gonville  85  Caius  Camb.         Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
St.  David's  Lampeter    Bishop  of  St.  David's 

St.  David's  Lampeter     Bishop  of  St.  David's 

Brasennose  Oxford        Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Bishop  of  Chichester 
St.  John's  Oxfoi-d        Bishop  of  Hereford 

Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Chichester 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Hereford 

{Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
let.  dim.  from   the 
Bishop  of  Ely 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
r  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
<      let.   dim.  from   the 
t     Archbishop  of  York 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 


Gonville  &  Caius  Camb. 
Trinity  Camb. 

Catherine  Hall    Camb. 


Queen's  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 

Worcester  Oxford 

Caius  Camb. 

Queen's  Oxford 

Trinity  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 

Christ's  Camb. 

Merton  Oxford 

Exeter  Oxford 

Pembroke  Camb. 

St.  John's  Oxford 

St.  John's  Camb. 

Magdalen  Oxford 

Trinity  Camb. 

University  Oxford 


Christ's  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 

Trinity  Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  Oxford 

Christ's  Camb. 

University  Oxford 

Fell,  of  King's  Camb. 

Pembroke  Oxford 

Clare  Hall  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 


Trinity 


Christ  Church 
Lincoln 
Emmanuel 
Corpus  Christi 
Lincoln 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Bishop  of  Norwich 
C  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from   the 
C     Abp.  of  Canterbury 

{Bishop  of  Llandaff,  by 
let.  dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
r  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from   the 
C     Bishop  of  Bristol 

Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 

2  s 


3J0 
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Name.  Degree. 

ComjTXJB,  John B.A. 

Corbould,  William B.A. 

Corles,  Henry B.A. 

Davies,  R.  W.  P B.A. 

Davies,  T.  M 

Drake,  Walter B.A. 

Dyer,  William B.A. 

Edwards,  D 

Evans,  G 

Evans,  R 

Fisher,  Samuel   B.A. 

Fosbery,  Thomas  Vincent B.A. 

French,  William B.A. 

Gorton,  Robert  M.A. 

Greaves,  Thomas  William B.A. 

Harris,D 

Harris,  W 

Hockin,  Henry  William B.A. 

Houblon,  Thomas  Archer B.A. 

Jack^n,  Robert B.A. 

Jackson,  Jonathan B.A. 

James,  David,  (Literate)  

Jones,  D 

Kay,  John  B.A. 

Levett,  Nath 

Lewis,  G.  Frankland 

Littlehales,  William    B.A. 

Lloyd,  Thomas   M.A. 

Mann,  Robert B.A. 

Maskelyne,  William   B.A. 

Maurice,  Thomas   B.A. 

Moor,  WiUiam  George   .........     B.A. 

Moore,  William 

Mogridge,  H.  Fullelove 

Morphew,  J.  Cross B.A. 

Morgan,  E 

Norgate,  Thomas  S B.A. 

Phillips,  W.  D B.A. 

Pinhorn,  G 

Potter,  Joseph M.A. 

Price,  Edward,  (Literate) 

Probert,  C 

Reade,  Frederick    B.A. 

Sandford,  William,  (Literate) 

Say,  Thomas  Heniy  B.A. 

Sims,  Henry   B.A. 

Spicer,  Stephen  Ralph  B.A. 

Stewart,  Alexander 

Stuart,  James  Hillman   B.A. 

Summers,  T B.A. 

Talbot,  James  Hale B.A. 

Taylor,  J.  PieiTepoint    

Thomas,  Edward    

Thomas,  D 

Thomas,  Thomas 

Tumour,  F.  E 

Ucquelin,  —   

Vaughan,  H B.A. 

Williams,  William B  A. 


Williams,  Arthur,  (Literate) 


College.  University. 
Trinity  Dublin 

Emmanuel  Camb. 

Trinity  Camb. 


Christ's 
Jesus 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Trinity  Dublin 

Trmity  Dublin 

Gonville  &  Caius  Camb. 
Jesus  Camb. 

St.  John's  Camb. 


Pembroke  Camb. 

Oriel  Oxford 

Queen's  Camb. 

Catherine  Hall  Camb. 


Jesus 
Lincoln 
Jesus 
Magdalen 
Exeter 

Christ  Church 
St.  John's 
Pembroke 
IVIerton 
St.  John's 
Christ  Church 
St.  John's 
St.  Peter's 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Gonville  &  Caius  Camb. 

St.  Edm.  Hall      Oxford 
Trinity  Dublin 


St.  John's  Camb. 
St.  Bees 

Caius  Camb. 

Pembroke  Oxford 

Worcester  Oxford 
St.  Alban's  Hall  Oxford 

Trinity  Oxford 


Pembroke 
Lincoln 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Worcester  Oxford 


i 


Ordaining  Bishops. 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Norwicli 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  LlandafF,  by 
let.  dim.  from  the 
C     Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Herefonl 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Norwich 

{Bishop  of  Llandaflf,  by 
let.  dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Carlisle 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bishop  of  Salisbury 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  Hereford 
Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Bishop  of  Chichester 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
f  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  by 

<  let.  dim.  from    the 
(     Bishop  of  Bristol 

r Bishop  of  LlandafF,  by 

<  let.    dim.  from  the 
(     Bishop  of  Bristol 
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College, 

University, 

Ordaining  JSishop. 

St.  John's 

Camb. 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 

Jesus 

Oxford 

Bishop  of  Hereford 

Christ's 

Camb. 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Bishop  of  Norwich 

St.  Bees 

Bishop  of  Carlisle 

ECCLESIASTICAL 


Name.  Degree. 

Williams,  David  H.  T.  G B.A. 

Williams,  W 

Williams,  J.  Meredith    B.A. 

Wilson,  Rowland    , B.A. 

^^'hitelock,  J.  H.,  (Literate)... 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  intends  to  hold  an  Ordination  at  Wells  on  Sunday  the 
9th  of  December  next.  The  candidates  whose  papers  are  sent  in  and  found  correct,  before  the 
9th  of  No^•ember  next,  are,  we  understand,  expected  to  attend  at  the  Palace  for  examination 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  Ordination,  punctually  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  will  hold  his  next  Ordination  on  Sunday,  December  the  16th. 
Candidates  to  send  in  their  papers  to  Faruham  Castle,  Surrey,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  next  Ordination  will  be  held  at  Buckden,  the  22nd  of  December. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  purposes  to  hold  an  Ordination  on  Sunday,  December  the  23rd . 
The  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  certificates  and  testimonials  to  J.  Burder,  Esq., 
27,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  10th  of  November. 

Notice  to  Candidates  for  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Chiclies^ter. — The  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter will  in  future  hold  half-yearly  Ordinations  only  :  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day, 
and  on  Trinity  Sunday. 


CLERICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Barnes,  J Master  of  Leek  Grammar  School,  near  Derby. 

Birt,  John Master  of  Faversham  Free  Grammar  School,  Kent. 

Galton,  John  Lincoln,  B.A...  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Roden; 

Gattey,  Joseph By  the  Mayor  and  Chamber  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Bodley's  Lecturcr. 

Jennings,  T.  F Chaplain  to  Bristol  Gaol. 

James  Charles  Henry  R        X  Surrogate  for  granting  Marriage  Licenses  in  the  Chancellor's 
,  ,      .  ...-^     Coiu't  of  Oxford. 

Moore,  WiUiam  George   Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

Monnington,  George    Master  of  Monmouth  Grammar  School. 

Noel,  Gerard Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Notley,  Charles Master  of  Brandon  Free  Grammar  School,  Suffolk. 

Quicke,  Rev. —  Fellow  of  Winchester  College. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name,  Preferment.  County. 

Barker,  Samuel  Carlton,  R.,  St.  Peter's     Norfolk 

Bellas,  Lancelot Bramshot,  R.  Hants 

Biging,  J.  K Penselwood,  R.  Somerset 

Bird,  Godfrey Great  Wigborough,  R.      Essex 

Blackburne,  T Evgrave,  R.  Herts 

rM'orleySt.  Botolph,R.,") 
Cooper,  C.  B \     with  Chapel  of  Mor-  VNorfolk 

C     ley  St.  Peter  J 

c°-'-'-« {"°srjlti'Spfr}«"ff°"< 

Crook,  Charles   ......{^'^^3^  °'  '^"■-   ^h-j. 

Day,  John  Tomlinson  Bletsoe,  R.  Beds 

Deane,  Henry Gillingham,  V.  Dorset 

Deacon,  J South  Walsh  am,  V.  Norfolk 

Gordon,  Richard Elsfield,  V.  Oxford 

Grier,  Robert Walpole,  C.  Suffolk 

Harris,  John   Whitchurch,  V.  Pemb. 

Hewlett,  Robert.....'.  |  S^g^^s  of  Dunwich, | g^^y^ 

Hutchinson,  Cyril  G.  Hawkhurst,  V.  Kent 

Irvine,  Robert Lambeth  St.  .Tohn,  C.  Surrey 

Kaye,  A.  L Thornton  in  Craven,  R.  York 

Maydwell,  J.  L Southwark,  V.  Northn. 

Newby,  G Stockton,  V.  Durham 


Diocese. 

Norwich 

Win. 

B.  &W. 

London 

Lincoln 


Patroti. 
Lord  Chancellor 
Queen's  Coll.,  Oxon 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bt. 
H.  Bewes,  Esq. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 


Norwich    R.  B.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Norwich    Sir  Ed.  Kerrison,  Bt. 

Wells         Bp.  of  Bath  &  Wells 

Lincoln 

Bristol 

Norwich 

Oxon 

Norwich 

St.  Dav. 


Norwich 

Cant. 

Wint. 

York 

Peterbo' 

Durham 


Lord  St.  John 
Bishop  of  Salisbuiy 
Corporation  of  Norw. 
Earl  of  Guildford 
Rev.  B.  Philpot 
/Chapter   of  Cath. 
\     Ch.  of  St.  Dav. 
{  Lord  Huntingfield 
(   &  W.  Barnes,  Esq. 
Christ  Church,  Oxon 
R.  of  Lambeth 
Sir  J.  L.  L.  Kaye,  Bt, 
Walter  Lynn,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Durham 
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Name.  Preferment.  County.      Diocese.  Patron, 

PhUpotts,  J.  W \  ^^^Slow  "'"^  ^*     }  Wore.        Wore  Bp.  of  Worcester 

PickthaU,  Thomas...     Wormley,  R.  Herts        P.  ofWal.  Sir  A.  Hume,  Bart. 

Pratt,  Waiiam    {  ^Har^l'yfr' ^*  "^  }  Norfolk     Norwich  A.  Hamoud,  Esq. 

Price,  Thomas    Beauchamp  Shelsley,  R.  Wore.         Wore.  Lord  Foley 

Roper,  J,  Riddell   ...     Brighton,  St. Margaret, C.  Sussex        Chich.  V.  of  Brighton 

Ridout,  G. Newland,  V.  Gloster      Gloster  Bishop  of  Llandaff 

Scoresby,  William  ...     Bedford  Circus,  C.  Exeter       Exeter 

Shipton,  John  Noble     Othery,  V.  Somerset  B.  &  W.  Bp.  Bath  &  Wells 

Shuckburgh,  Robert      Aldborough,  R.  Norfolk     Norwich  Lord  Suffield 

Smith,  Charles   Newton,  R.  Suffolk      Norwich  Peter  House,  Camb. 

Sterky,  F.  Alexander {Nj^Atteriog^n,  J.  _  |„_  Y„^^    York  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon 

Stone,  James  Henry       Eye,  P.  C.  Northpn.    Peterb.  Bp.  of  Peterborough 

Summers,  Thomas...     Walton,  East,  P.  C.  Pembroke  St.  Dav.  L  P.  L.  Philipps,  Esq. 

Torlesse,  CM Stoke  by  Nayland,  V.        Suffolk       Norwich  Sir  W.  Rowley,  Bart. 

Vaughan,  Henry    ...     CrickhoweU,  V.  Brecon       St.  Dav.  / ^*- ^«^- ^^^j^^^* 

"Weddall,  W.  W Darsham,  V.  Suffolk      Norwich  Earl  of  Stradbrooke 

CLERGYMEN  DECEASED. 

("Bristol,  St.  Philip  &  Ja-) 

Day,  William ■<  cob,  V.,  and  Chaplain  >  Bristol       Bristol  Corporation  of  Bristol 

(,of  the  Gaols  of  Bristol  J 

Duncombe,  Henry...     Kirby  JNIisperton,  R.         Yorkshire  York  Lord  Feversham 

Goodwin,  J.  B Brixham  Devon       Exon  Lord  Chancellor 

Gray,  WilUam Brigwyn,  "V.  Monmouth. 

fSt.  Margts.  Rochester,')  rr\   o  n     rr>    t.^ 

Griffiths,  John  4      V.,  &  Hinxhill  near  V Kent  Cant.      J  D- &  C.  of  Rochester 

1     Ashford,  R.  J  \SirLC.Honeywood 

Godfrey,  Henry President  of  Queen's  Coll .  Cambridge 

rSt.    Olave's,    V.,   Old  "i 

Hamilton,  Robert  ...^     Jewry,  &   St.  Mar- V Middlesex  London  Lord  Chancellor 

t     tin's,  Ironmonger-ln.  3 

Howard,  John Morley,  R.  &  Talconeston  Norfolk      Norwich  Mrs.  Warren 

Jeffrey,  John  Rust...      Yarmouth 

Jones,  Thomas   /North  Nibley,  P.  C.,         Gloster       Glouces.  Christ  Church,  Oxon 

'  I.     and  Hilmarton,  V.         Wilts  Sarum  The  King 

Lawton,  Henry, Ashbocking,  V.  Suffolk       Norwich  Lord  Chancellor 

Le  Chevalier,  C.  G.    Bath 

Letties,  John  Peasmarsh  Sussex 

Marwood,   T English  Bicknor,  R.         Gloster      Gloster  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon 

Mills,  Joseph  Langley{^^^Pj;^;-^^  '^^  ^^^'^'j 

Morgan,  M Bwlch  Trewyn  Monmth. 

Nibbs,  George    {^"'^^^^^y^^'^'^'^^y Somerset   B.  kW.  Lord  Chancellor. 

Ovington,  John Clapham 

Parker,  R Loppington,  V.  Salop         L.  &  C.  Lord  Chancellor 

Redbanks,  Thomas...     Heapy,  C.  Lancaster  Chester  V.  ofLeyland 

^^J^-'M    Aldeburgh  Norfolk     Norwich  { D^'f^J** '^^F. 

Richardson,  John  ...     Wath,  C.  York         Chester  Marquis  of  Ailesbury 

Tusker,  Heyward  ...{^"j^^^^^^^^*^'^  ^«>^-}  Gloster      B.  &  W. 

Whinfield,  G.  L.  F.       Waltham  'Cross 

WilUams,Evan   Filey,  P.  C.  E.  York.  York  H.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Name.  Parish.  Presbytery.  Patron. 

Donald  Cameron   Laggan     Aljeilarpn  Duke  of  Gordon. 

Robert  Crawford   Irongray,  Assistant Dumfries    R.  A.  Oswald,  Esq. 

Alexander  Mc.  Kenzie  ...  Oban  Chapel  Lorn   

M.  Campbell  Mc.  Kenzie  Laaewide,  Assistant Dalkeith Sir  Geo.  Clerk. 
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INDUCTIONS. 

Rev.  IVIr.  Leitch  to  the  third  parish  of  Stirling. 

On  6th  Sep.  Rev.  John  Innes  to  the  parish  of  Fordyce. 

On  7th  Sep.  Rev.  John  Paton  to  the  parish  of  Ancrum. 

On  27th  Sep.  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  to  the  parish  of  Clackmannan. 

On  13th  Oct.  Rev.  John  Hunter,  one  of  the  INIinisters  of  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  —  JNIunro  has  been  ordained  Minister  of  the  New  Scottish  Church,  IManchester. 

DEATHS. 

Rev.  John  Cochrane — Minister  of  Hawick. 
Rev.  J.  Keyden — IMinister  of  Dunbog. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Rev.  David  Thomas  Kerr  Druramond,  B.  A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  late 
Curate  of  Conipton,  near  Bristol,  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  St.  Paul,  Carrubber's  Close, 
Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of  Rev.  W.  H.  INIarriott,  deceased. 

IRELAND. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  held  an  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ferns  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  instant,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  ordained  :  — 

Priests— Rev.  G.  S.  Smyth,  F.  T.  C.  D,,  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  Rev.  T.  C.  Dixon, 
Rev.  Hans  Atkinson,  Rev.  Loftus  Nunn,  Rev.  William  Hazlevvood,  Rev.  W.  Tomhnson,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Armstrong,  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Bredin,  for  the  diocese  of  Leighlin  aud  Ferns. 

Deacons — Messrs.  WiUiam  INlitchell  Burnell,  A.B.,  for  the  diocese  of  Clogher  j  William 
Knox  Marshall,  A.B.,  and  C.  A.  Scholes,  for  the  diocese  of  Deny. 
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OXFORD. 

Saturday,  September  29. 

The  Clinical  Professor  of  INledicine  will  com- 
mence his  next  Course  of  Lectures  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  of  November.  The  Professor  proposes 
to  admit  into  his  class  all  Students  of  Medi- 
cine who  may  be  desirous  of  joining  it.  Those 
who  are  not  Members  of  the  University  will 
be  required  to  produce  the  written  recommen- 
dation of  the  gentleman  under  whom  they  have 
commenced  their  professional  studies. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Infirmary  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  throughout  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March. 

Those  gentlemen  who  propose  to  join  the 
class  are  requested  to  intimate  their  intention 
to  the  Professor  on  or  before  Saturday,  3d  of 
N  ovember. 

Professor's  Fee  ^3  3  0 

Apothecary's  at  the  Infirmary ...      110 
Lecturer  at  St.  Martin's — Rev.  IMr.  Cox, 
Ch.  Ch.,  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 

October  6. 

Preacher  at  St.  Mary's — Rev.  IMr.  Hughes, 
Trinity  Coll.,  Latin  Sermon,  9th  instant. 

Lecturer  at  St.  Martin's — Warden  of  Wad- 
ham,  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 

October  13. 
The  Professor  of  Chemistry  commenced  his 
Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  in  the  Laboratory, 


under  the  Museirm,  on  Thursday,  the  25th 
instant,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

These  Lectures  are  intended  to  embrace  the 
consideration  of  such  chemical  changes  alone 
as  occur  in  substances  destitute  of  life ;  but  a 
short  supplementary  Course  will  be  given,  to 
which  gentlemen,  who  have  attended  the  for- 
mer, will  be  free  of  admission,  explaining  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  exhibited 
amongst  organic  bodies,  and  presenting  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  na- 
tural affinities  of  plants. 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  Graces,  and  conferring  Degrees,  on 
the  followmg  days  in  the  present  term,  viz.  :  — 
October, Wednesday ,  1 7th ;  Thursday,  the  25th  ; 
Wednesday,  the  31st. — November,  Thursday, 
the  15th ;  Thursday,  the  22d ;  Thursday,  the 
29th.— December,  Thureday,  the  6th  ;  Thurs- 
day the  13th ;  Monday,  the  17th — No  person 
will,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  Candi- 
date for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  or  M.  A .  or  for 
that  of  B.  C.  L.  without  proceeding  through 
Arts,  whose  name  is  not  entered  in  the  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Vice- Chancellor's 
house,  on  or  before  the  day  preceding  the  day 
of  congregation. 

On  Monday,  in  full  Convocation,  letters  from 
Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
were  read,  in  which  his  Lordship  nominated 
the  Rev.  George  Rowley,  D.D.,  and  Master  of 
University  College,  to  be  Vice  Chancellor  for 
the  ensuing  year,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  who  retires, 
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after  having  filled  that  office  for  four  years. 
The  Vice  Chancellor  took  leave  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  the  capacity  of  its  chief  Magistrate,  in  a 
speech  of  much  eloquence  and  genuine  feeling. 
The  new  Vice  Chancellor  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing Heads  of  Houses  as  Pro- Vice  Chancel- 
lors for  the  ensuing  year: — Dr.  Jenkins,  of 
Balliol  College ;  Dr.  Jones,  of  Exeter  College ; 
Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Brasennose  College ;  Dr. Bridges, 
of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

On  Wednesday  last,  being  the  first  day  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  George  White,  Esq.,  of 
Exeter  College,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  grand  compounder. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  following  Degrees 
were  conferred : — 

Sachelor  in  Divinity — Rev.  James , Charles 
Stafford,  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 

Master  of  Arts — Rev.  Kyrle  Erule  Money, 
Oriel  College,  Prebendary  of  Hereford. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  has  signified 
his  intention  of  commencing  his  Course  of 
Lectures  on  ISIonday,  the  19th  of  November, 
at  Christ  Church. 

Preachers — Rev.  jVfr.  Pusey,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, at  Christ  Church ;  Rev.  the  Warden  of 
Wadham,  afternoon,  at  St.  Mary's  ;  Rev.  JNIr. 
Corfe,  New  College,  St.  Luke's,  at  ditto. 

jLecturer  at  St.  Martin's — Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 
October  20. 

Lord  Viscount  Folkstone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  was  on  Saturday  last  entered 
as  a  nobleman  of  Christ  Church. 

On  Monday  last,  Charles  Wadham  Diggle, 
(being  of  kin  to  the  founder,)  and  Edward 
Whitehead  (of  the  county  of  Somerset)  were 
admitted  Scholars  of  W' adham  College. 

In  a  convocation  holden  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  sum  of  50Z.  was  granted  from  the  University 
chest,  in  aid  of  the  subscription  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Health  during 
the  late  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Oxford. 

In  the  same  Convocation,  the  Rev.  William 
Goddard,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  was 
nominated  a  Pro-Proctor  for  the  current  year, 
in  the  room  of  William  Falconer,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  Degrees 
were  conferred : 

Masters  of  Arts — Rev.  William  Hunt,  Wad- 
ham college  ;  Thomas  Halton,  Brasennose  col- 
lege; Frederick  Biscoe,  Student  of  Christ 
Cnureh  ;  Rev.  Henry  Partington,  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Sachelor  of  Arts — Francis  Henry  Talman, 
Magdalen  Hall. 

Preachers  at  St.  Mary's — Rev.  the  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Sunday  morning;  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckley,  Merton  College,  afternoon. 

Lecturer  at  St.  Martin  s — Rev.  Mr.  Firth, 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 

October  27. 
JBalliol   College. — Vacant  — Two  Scho- 
larships on  the  Old  Foundation,  open  to  any 


Candidates  who  shall  not  have  exceeded  on  the 
day  of  Election,  on  the  29th  of  November  next, 
the  1 9th  year  of  their  age. 

Also,  one  of  Mr.  Harris's  Exhibitors,  con- 
fined to  Natives  of  the  City  or  County  of  Ox- 
ford, with  a  preference  to  be  given  to  the  Sons 
of  Freemen  of  the  former. 

Candidates  must  present  to  the  Master,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  24th  of  November  next, 
certificates  of  their  birth  and  baptism,  and 
testimonials  of  conduct. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Lord  Viscount  INIaid- 
stone.  Lord  Viscount  Loftus,  and  the  Hon. 
Granville  George  Leveson  Gower,  were  ad- 
mitted noblemen  of  Christ  Church. 

On  Friday  next,  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
Public  Examinations  commence. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  following  Degrees 
were  conferred:  — 

Masters  of  Arts—C.  W.  Puller,  Ch.  Ch., 
grand  comp. ;  Rev.  J.  Duncombe  Shafto, 
Brasennose,  grand  comp. ;  J.  R.  Hall,  Student 
of  Ch.  Ch. ;  A.  A.  Holden,  Ch.  Ch. ;  Rev  C. 
Baring,  Ch.  Ch. ;  T.  Twiss,  FeU.  of  Univer- 
sity; E.  Parker,  Oriel;  Rev.  R.  Morgan, 
Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll. ;  Rev.  William  Bowling, 
Jesus  Coll. 

Bachelors  of  Arts— Hon.  J.  T.  Pelham, 
Ch.  Ch. ;  W.  Reed,  Queen's ;  T.  F.  Barker, 
Brasennose ;  W.  F.White,  Trinity ;  A.  Menzies, 
Scholar  of  Trinity. 

In  a  Convocation  holden  the  same  day, 
George  Bland,  INI.  A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  ad  eundan. 

Preachers  at  St.  Mary's — Rev.  the  Prin- 
cipal of  New  Inn  Hall,  Sunday  Morning  ;  Rev. 
IVIr.  Nicholson,  Magdalen  HaU,  afternoon ; 
Rev.  IVIr.  Wheeler,  INIerton,  All  Saints'  Day. 

JLecturer  at  St.  Martin's — Rev.  Mr.  Cox, 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Friday,  October  5,  1832. 
On  Monday  last  the  following  gentlemen, 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  of  Trinity  College,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  that  society : — Joseph  Mann, 
Thomas  Borrow  Burcham,  Thomas  Wilkinson, 
and  Douglas  Denon  Heath. 

The  select  preacher  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
for  the  present  month,  is  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

There  will  be  congregations  on  the  following 
days  of  the  ensuing  :\lichaelmas  term  : 
Wednesday.. .Oct.  10,  at  ten. 
Wednesday...  —    17,  at  eleven. 

Friday Nov.   2,  at  eleven. 

Wednesday...  —  14,  at  eleven. 
Wednesday...  —  28,  at  eleven. 
And Dec.  16,  (end  of  term)  at  ten. 

October  12. 

The   Norrisian   Professor  of  Divinity  will 

begin  the  first  part  of  his  Course,  which  will 

consist  of  twenty-five  la'tures,  on  Saturday  the 

20th  inst.   The  lectures  will  be  continued  every 
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Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  during  the 
term. 

On  Wednesday  the  10th  inst.  (being  the 
first  day  of  term)  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  University  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing : 

Prvctors — Rev.  George  Skinner,  IM.A.  Jesus 
College;  Rev.  Henry  Howarth,  M.A.  St. 
John's  College. 

Moderators — Henry  Philpott,  Esq.  M.A. 
Catharine  Hall ;  John  Hymers,  Esq.  M.A.  St. 
John's  College. 

Scrutators — Rev.  Littleton  Charles  Powys, 
B.D.  Corpus  Christi  College;  Rev.  John 
Harding,  M.A.  King's  College. 

Taxors — Rev.  James  Alexander  Barnes, 
M.A.  Trinity  CoUege ;  Rev.  Charles  Currie, 
M.A.  Pembroke  College. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred : 

Sachehrs  of  Arts — Richard  John  St. 
Aubin,  Trinity  College;  John  George  Belling- 
ham,  Trinity  College;  Charles  John  Stock, 
Trinity  College;  Thomas  Nattle  Grigg,  St. 
Peter's  College ;  Frederick  Augustus  Glover, 
St.  Peter's  College;  John  Richard  Bogue, 
Christ's  CoUege  ;  J  as.  Barry,  Queen's  College. 

October  19. 

On  Friday  last  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  the  Caput  for  the  ensuing  year : 

The  Vice- Chancellor. 
"Wm.  Chafy,  D.D.  Sidney  Sussex,  Divinity, 
Jas.  Geldart,  D.C.L.  Trinity  Hall,  Za 2^7. 
J.  Cope,  M.D.  St.  John's  College,  Physic. 
E.  J.  Ash,  IM.A.  Christ's  Coll.  ISen.  Non.  Reg. 
John  Graham,  M.A.  Queen's,  Sen.  Reg. 

At  a  congregation  on  Wednesday  last  the 
following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

Masters  of  Arts — Charles  Lestourgeon, 
Trinity  College;  Anthony  A.  Barker,  St. 
Peter's  College  (comp.) 

Bachelors  of  Arts— Zohn  Hibbert,  Fellow 
of  King's  College ;  Robert  H.  Wilkinson,  Fel- 
low of  King's  College ;  George  WiUiam  Barron, 
St.  John's  College;  George  Peter  Bennett, 
Catharine  Hall. 

At  the  same  congregation  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  B.D.  of  Jesus  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Rose,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
were  appointed  Pro-Proctors. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  Rev.  Henry  Par- 
sens,  INI.  A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  of  this  university. 

October  26. 
The  King's  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  v.'ill 
commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  6th  of 
November.     The  Course  occupies  a  portion  of 


three  terms,  and  is  usually  completed  about 
the  Division  of  the  Easter  Term. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  —  A 
special  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Council  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of 
November,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  the  Royal  Charter,  for  which 
application  has  lately  been  made. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Joshua  King,  Esq. 
M.  A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  college, 
was,  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  Dispensation,  elected 
President  of  ttat  Society. 

At  a  congregation  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Webster,  of  Queen's  college,  vicar  of 
Oakington,  in  this  county,  was  admitted 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

At  the  congregation  on  the  18th  inst.  the 
Rev.  Henry  Parsons,  M.  A.  of  Balliol  college, 
Oxford,  was  incorporated  a  member  of  this 
university. 

The  Seatonian  Prize  (for  the  best  poem  on 
*'  The  Plague  Stayed")  was  on  Wednesday  List 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Hankinson,  M.  A. 
of  Corpus  Christi  college. 

Meetings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  present  term  : — Monday,  Nov. 
12,  26,  and  Dec.  10. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  President, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Queen's  college,  in 
this  university,  were  in  1642,  without  one  ex- 
ception, ejected  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the 
covenant. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  regular 
attendance  of  Medical  Students,  have  issued  the 
following  notice  :  — 

1 .  That  every  Medical  Student  shall  matri- 
culate and  subscribe  his  name  in  the  album  of 
the  University  in  the  month  of  November,  un- 
less special  leave  be  obtained  from  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

2.  That  he  shall  inscribe  his  name  again  in 
the  album  in  the  first  week  of  every  month  till 
the  end  of  the  session. 

3.  That  no  certificate  of  attendance  on  a 
winter's  session,  such  as  is  required  for  gra- 
du-ation,  shall  be  granted  to  any  Student  who 
has  not  been  regularly  to  enter  it  by  himself! 

4.  That  every  Medical  Student  who  matri- 
culates for  the  summer  classics,  shall  insci'ibe 
his  name  in  the  album,  on  or  before  the  loth  of 
Miy,  and  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  July. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of  Sons— The  lady  of  Rev.  R.  Shaw,  rec- 
tor of  Cuxton  ;  of  Rev.  H.  Y.  Marriott,  Cla- 
verton ;  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Plumtree,  Adisham 
R.,  Kent;   of  Rev.  R.  J.  Statham,  Tarpoley 


R.  ;  of  Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Barham,  Lincoln 
Coll.,  Oxon;  of  Rev.  T.  Harrissou,  Barham; 
of  Rev.  J.  Davison,  prebendary  of  Worces- 
ter ;  of  Rev.  A.  Curzon,  Kedleston ;  of  Rev. 
J.  T.  Maine,  Husbands  Bosworths  R.  ;  of 
Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Braham,  precincts,  Canterbury. 
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Of  JDauphters—The  Lady  of  Rev.  C. 
Randolph,  \'icar  of  Lyme;  of  Rev.  J.  Gal- 
loway, Aldbury,  Herts  ;  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
Salisbury;  of  Rev.  W.  Howorth,  March, 
Cambridge  ;  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  ; 
of  Rev.  F.  C.  Rippondew,  prebend.  York; 
of  Rev.  R.  Firming,  Fingrinhoe ;  of  Rev.  E. 
J.  Ward,  East  Clandon  R.;  of  Rev.  C.  B. 
Cooper,   Lodge,  Hemel  Hempstead. 


MARRIAGES. 

Rev.  T.  Bonney,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
to  Eliza  E.,  youngest  d.  of  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Rugeley,  Staftbrdshire ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Powell,  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  third  sou  of  S.  Powell, 
Esq.,   of    Upper    Harley-street,   London,    to 
Louisa,  only  d.  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Green,  R.N.,of 
Wickham,  Hants ;  Rev.  J.  I.  Hornby,  of  Win- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  to  Catherine 
F.   Boyle,  d.  of  the  late  A.   Boyle,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin,  and  of  Kirlish  Lodge,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone;  Rev.  J.  Hoppus,  M.A.,  to  Martha, 
d.  of  the  late  M.  Davenish,  Esq.,  of  Bulford, 
Wilts ;  Rev.  T.  Brown,  rector  of  Leadenham, 
to  Dorothy,  second  d.  of  J.  JNIilnes,  Esq.,  of 
Beckingham  Hall,  Lincolnshire ;  Rev.  G.  B. 
Hamilton,  to  Sarah  C,  youngest  d.  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  T.  Deal,  of  Shaftesbury ;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Smyth,  to  Anne,  eldest  d.  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rad- 
way;  Rev.  C.   Goring,  second  son  of  Sir  C. 
F.    Goring,   Bart.,   of    Highden,    Sussex,   to 
]\Iaria  A.,  eldest  d.  of  General  the  Hon.  F. 
St.  John  :   Rev.  W.  Hodgson,  to  Cecilia,  d.  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Allen,  of  Rosavern  Cottage, 
Cornwall;  Rev.   H.  D.  C.  S.  Horlock,  vicar 
of  Box,  Wiltshire,  to  Eliza,  youngest  d.  of  H. 
Sudell,  Esq.,  of  Ashley  House,  in  the  same 
county;  Rev.    W.   C.  Leach,  M.A.,  of  Ely, 
Cambridgeshire,  to  INIatUda  H.,  fifth  d.  of  J. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  H.  Alexander, 
Esq.,  of  Cork-street ;  Rev.  G.  Port,  to  Ann, 
relict  of  C.  Oldaker,  Esq.,  of  Pershore,  and  d. 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  JMogridge,  vicar  of  Per- 
shore ;  Rev.  J.  Money,  to  Charlotte,  the  third 
d.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel ;  Rev.   R. 
Thompson,  incumbent  of  Eggleston,  in   the 
county  of  Durham,  to  Sophia,  eldest  d.  of  the 
late  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Tessalls ;  at  All 
Souls',  Marylebone,   by  the  Rev.  W.  Phelp, 
vicar  of  Stanwell,  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lockwood,  M.A.,  student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  rector  of  Chelsea,  to  Alicia,  sixth  d.  of  the 
late  S.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Portland-place ;  at  the 
parish    church    of     St.     George-the-Martvr, 
Queen-square,  the  Rev.  A.  Cox,  B.A.,  of  Lin- 
coln Coll.,  to  Selina,  only  d.  of  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, and  grandaughter  or  W.  Drummer,  Esq., 
London-field,   Hackney;  at  Liskeard  churcn, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.    Harrington,  B.A.,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  to  Jane  Tucker,  the  eldest  d.  of  the 
late  J.  Lyne,  Esq.,  of  Finsbury-sqnare,  formerly 
of  Lisbon ;  at  Fulham,  W.  Hetherington,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  Coll.,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
barrister-at-law,  to  Georgiana  M.,  eldest  d.  of 
the  late  J.  Giflford,  Esq.,  of  Pengc,  Surrey;  at 
Richmond,  the  Rev.  P.  Jacob,!\I.  A.,  of  C.  C. 
Coll.,  to  Anna  S.,  the  eldest  d.  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  G.  Noel ;  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Nelson,  B.D., 
fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  to  Caroline,  fourth  d. 
of  Mr.  R.  Heydon,  of  Banbury ;  on  Friday, 


the  12th  inst.,  at  Addington,  Surrey,  the  Rer. 
J.  A.  Wright,    M.  A.,   of    Christ     Church, 
youngest  son  of  I.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Mopperley, 
Notts,  to  Harriett  E.,  youngest  d.  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  at  Headcorn, 
Kent,  the  Rev.  F.  Morgan,  B.  A.,  of  St.  John's 
Coll.,  to  Chariotte  C,  d.  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Payler,    formerly    vicar    of   Patrixbum    and 
Bridge,  near  Canterbury  ;  at  Exeter,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  BusseU,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  Coll.,  mas- 
ter of  the  Grammar  School,  Chard,  to  Anne, 
third  d.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Nowell,  rector  of 
Llanvigan,  Breconshire  ;  Rev.  Lord  H.  Kerr, 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  to  Louisa 
D.,  only  d.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Hope,  G.C.B. 
and  M.P. ;    Rev.  G.  Enoch,  of  Llanelwith, 
Radnor,  to   E.  Walker,  of  Walsworth   Hall, 
Gloucester,  only  d.  of  Mr.  C.  Walker,  of  Hay, 
Breconshire ;    Rev.    B.    Chapman,   rector   of 
Westley,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Laura   M.,  only 
d.    of  the   late  J.   Wilson,  Esq.,    of  Tooting 
Common ;  at  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  P.  Bedford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Bedford,  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  Mary  Ann, 
only  d.  of  the  late  J.  W.  Mills ;  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Burton,  of  Queen's 
Coll.,  to  Esther,  youngest  d.  of  the  late  IMajor 
Bacon;    the    Rev.  J.  Burrows,  B.D.,  senior 
fellow  of  Brasennose  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  rector 
of  Steeple  Ashton,   Oxon,  to  Sarah  E.,  d.  of 
the  late  J.  Shorter,  Esq.,  of  Bloxham,  Oxon; 
Rev.  T.  Jarrett,  M.A.,  of  Cath.   Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, rector  of  Trunch,  Norfolk,  and  profes- 
sor of  Arabic  in  the  above  University,  to  Mar- 
garet,  only  d.  of  Mr.  J.  Daw,  of  Saltash  ;  on 
the  26th  ult.,  the  Rev.  W.  Ives,  vicar  of  Halt- 
whistle,  Northumberland,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest 
d.  of  the  late  H.  Richmond,  Esq.,  of  Hura- 
shaugh,  in  the  same   county ;    the  Rev.    W. 
Thorp,  A.B.,  of  Womersley  Vicarage,  York- 
shire, to  Anne,  fourth  d.  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Preston ;  at  Belstead,  the  Rev.  P.  Kering,  to  M., 
only  child  of  the  late  R.  H.  Mallows,  Esq.,  of 
Thelnetham ;  at  Stapleford,  near  Newark,  the 
Rev.  S.  Lane,  of  Hull,  to  Harriet,  d.  of  the 
late    IVIr.    J.    Waddington,    of    the    former 
place ;    at  Morton,  Derbyshire,   the  Rev.  H. 
J.,  only  son  of  F.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Map- 
pleton,   to  Frances  E.,  the   only   d.    of  tne 
Rev.   R.  B.   Turbutt,  rector  of  IVIorton;    at 
Gestingthorpe  church,  the  Rev.  W.  Bailey, 
A.B.,  to  Mary,  third  d.  of  the  late  E.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Overshall,  Essex,  author  of  the  Mttsce 
SacrcB,    and   several  other  valuable   religious 
publications,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
celebrated  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland  ;  Rev. 
J.  Halifax,  to  Kate,  second  d.  of  the  late  Rev. 
T.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Melton  Mowbray;  on 
the  6th  inst. ,  at  St.  John's,  Paddington,  John, 
second  son  of  W.  Mortlock,  Esq.,  of  Meldreth, 
to   Mary,    second  d.   of  John   Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Stanh()pe-i)lace,    Ct)nuaught-square,  London ; 
at  MTiittlesfonl,    the    Rev.    II.   Madgins,   of 
Duxford,   to  Mary  Ann,   relict  of  J.    Cock, 
Gent.,   formerly  of  Duxford ;    the    Rev.    H. 
Kempson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  firam- 
mar  achool,  Brewood,  Staffordshire,  and  V.  of 
Long    Preston,    W.    R.    Yorkshire,    to    M., 
second  d.  of  R.  Ingram,  B.D.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar   School,  Giggleswick,  said 
W.  R. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hitchin  and 
Baldock  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  held 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Hitchin,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Dacre,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  at 
the  same  place,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  was  held  ;  the  Rev. 
W.  VV.Pym,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

BERKSHIRE. 
On  Wednesday,  the  ord  inst.,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Hartley  were 
consigned  to  the  family  vault  in  the  church 
of  Bucklebury,  Berks.  He  was  followed 
by  his  nearest  relations,  his  numerous 
tenantry,  the  twelve  aged  men  the  objects 
of  his  bounty,  and  the  children  of  his 
school.  The  whole  population  of  his  ex- 
tensive parish  assembled  in  crowds  to 
witness  the  last  impressive  ceremony  over 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  pastor. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Abingdon  Ladies' 
Bible  Association  took  place  in  the  County 
Hall,  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Harwell,  presided.  On  the 
following  day  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Abingdon  Auxiliary  took  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  visitation  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Berkshire  no 
less  than  four  new  churches  were  con- 
secrated by  his  lordship  :  —  Grove,  near 
AVantage,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
already  given  ;  Trinity  Church,  Reading ; 
Theale  Church,  and  Duckworth,  near 
Wantage. 

The  consecration  of  Trinity  took  place, 
Monday,  August  20th.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  neat  and  simple.  Theale 
Church  was  consecrated  the  following 
day,  and  the  origin  of  the  new  church  should 
be  known.  The  late  Dr.  Sheppard,  rector 
of  Tilehurst,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  Theale,  North-street,  from  the 
parish  church,  erected  a  chapel  at  Theale. 
Before  his  death  he  recommended  his 
widow  to  erect  another  building  better 
fitted  for  the  worship  of  God.  Mrs,  Shep- 
pard, in  consequence,  procured  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  form  Theale  into  a  separate 
rectory.  She  then  proceeded  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church.  The  style  of  the  edifice 
is  of  the  13th  century,  similar  to  that  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  it  will  seat  from 
300  to  400  persons;  and,  in  architectural 
beauty  and  design,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  erected 
by  private  munificence.  It  is  believed 
that  Mrs.  Sheppard  has  expended  nearly, 
or  quite  50,000/.  on  the  parish. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  the 
Aylesbury  Vestry  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  : — 

Vol.  II.— AV.  1832. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  Vestry  of  the  parish  of 
Aylesbury,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1832,  in  the  usual  vestry  place,  convened 
according  to  the  provisions  and  directions 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  58th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  entituled 
"An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  Parish 
Vestries,"  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of 
the  rate  payers  of  the  said  parish  (the 
votes  being  taken  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  Act)  came  to  the  follow- 
ing agreement,  (that  is  to  say  :) — 

That  from  the  15th  day  of  October  inst., 
to  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  all  occupiers 
of  arable  and  grass  land  in  this  parish  shall 
employ  one  labourer  of  full  age,  being  a 
settled  inhabitant  thereof,  constantly,  for 
every  thirty  acres  of  arable,  and  for  every 
fifty  acres  of  grass  land,  occupied  by  them 
respectively,  and  in  that  proportion  for  less 
quantities  respectively,  down  to  one  acre 
inclusive,  at  not  less  than  the  common  rate 
of  wages. 

That  during  the  same  period,  all  rated 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  shall  employ  such 
labourers  to  the  extent  as  they  have  usually 
employed  them  during  such  corresponding 
period  of  the  year,  at  not  less  than  the  com- 
mon rate  of  wages. 

That  each  rated  inhabitant  who  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  employ  his  full  comple- 
ment of  such  labourers  as  aforesaid,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
in  aid  of  their  funds,  for  every  man  or  boy 
short  of  his  quota  of  labour,  according  to 
the  undermentioned  scale,  to  be  recovered 
by  distress,  in  the  same  manner  as  rates  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

That  none  of  the  parish  labourers  hereby 
required  to  be  employed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  considered  as  surplus  labourers. 

That  from  time  to  time,  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,  rates  shall  be  made  for  a 
given  period,  as  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  existing  surplus 
labour  during  such  last  mentioned  period; 
and  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  such  re- 
spective rate  shall  be  remitted  to  those 
persons  who  employ  surplus  labourers  at 
fair  wages,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
such  labour  employed  by  them  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  following 
scale,  (that  is  to  say  :) — 


A  Labourer  above  20  years  of  age,  Ss.  ■} 

from  18  to  2(1,      .      .  6s.  I 

14  to  18^      .     .  i^f  Pe"^  ^eelf. 
10  to  12, 


2s.  J 


provided  that  the  party  claiming  an  allow- 
ance shall  in  all  cases  make  a  weekly  re- 
turn to  the  overseers  of  the  labourers  em- 
ployed by  him,  (as  well  of  the  regular  as 
of  the  surplus  labourers,)  and  that  all  per- 
sons omitting  to  make  such  returns,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  in  respect 
of  labour  of  which  no  such  return  shall  be 
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made.  And  that  no  person  suall  have  or 
be  entitled  to  an  allowance  ont  of  any  par- 
ticular rate  for  surplus  labourers  employed 
by  him  during  any  other  period  than  that 
for  which  such  rate  is  made. 

That  the  ^cmmitteo  for  managing  the 
details  of  this  agreement,  do  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  Select  Vesiry  ;  and  that  if 
any  supposed  case  of  hardship  shall  exist, 
or  dispute  arise  touching  the  premises,  the 
same  sliall  be  referred  to  the  said  Commit- 
tee, whose  decisions  shall  be  final. 

John  Kersley  Fowleh,  Chairman. 

At  a  Petty  Session  on  6th  October,  1832, 
We,  two  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks,  do  hereby 
approve  of  this  agreement. 

VV.   RiCKFORD. 

G.  Carrixgton. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  Vestry,  held 
the  8th  October,  at  the  Committee"  room, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  a  rate  of 
6d.  in  the  pound  be  called  for  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks  ;  and  on  Monday  next,  upon 
which  day  it  will  commence,  printed  papers 
for  weekly  returns  may  be  had,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  overseers.  All  retui-ns  are  re- 
quired to  be  sent  to  the  assistant  overseer 
within  four  days  after  the  expiration  of  each 
■week,  or  the  parties  claiming  be  excluded 
the  benefits  thereof. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Rev.  Charles  Simeo7i. — A  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  scene  was  witnessed  in  the 
Girls'  National  School,  King's-street,  Cam- 
bridge, on  Monday,  October  1st,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  &c.,  being  given  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  his  parishioners, 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry  in  the  pari&li  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  that  town,  which  period  was  com- 
pleted on  that  day.  After  dinner  a  very 
handsome  silver  salver,  purchased  as 
a  mark  of  esteem  by  the  parishioners, 
•was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Gentleman  by 
the  Churchwardens.  On  the  same  day  a 
very  elegant  silver  epergne  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  S.  from  a  number  of  persons 
who  form  a  portion  of  his  congregation,  but 
.who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
vicinity;  it  bore  thefollowing  inscription: — 

"TO  THE  REV.  CHARLES  SIMEON,  M.A, 
"  Presented  by  numerous  members  of  his 
congregation  residing  in  Cambridge  and 
its  vicinity,  as  a  tokon  of  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  under  his  ministry  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of 
affectionate  respect  for  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  there  for  the  period  of  Fifty  Years. 

"  Oct.  1,  iaS2." 
Wisbech. — Thanksgiving  was  offered  up 
in  the  church  on  Sunday  the  14th  inst.,  for 
the  removal  of  that  dreadful  scourge  by 
which  so  many  individuals  have,  in  various 
plaees,  been  hurried  into  an  awful  eternity ; 
and   it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  with 


humility,  that  we,  in  this  town,  have  had  a 
merciful  visitation.  We  are  certain  the 
inhabitants  will  concur  with  us  in  saying, 
that  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board 
of  Health ,  and  t  he  medical  profession  gene- 
rally,  our  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  judi- 
cious arrangements,  as  well  as  for  tiieir  at- 
tention to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
poor. 

CORNWALL. 

Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  was  observed  at 
Padstow  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  late  mercy  vouch- 
safed in  the  entire  removal  of  the  cholera 
from  that  town.  All  the  shops  were  closed 
and  business  of  every  kind  suspended. 

Truro    Bible    Society The    Cornwall 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society  held  their  twenty- 
first  annual  anniversary  at  the  Town  Hall, 
the  15th  inst.,  which  was  most  respectably 
attended.  —  The  collection  at  the  door 
amounted  to  221. 18s.  8d. 

CUMBERLAND. 
A  meeting  was  lately  held  at  Sebergham, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Temper- 
ance Society  for  that  district,  when  a  very 
respectable  company  assembled.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  of  Roughton  Head,  Rev.  Mr. 
Prain,  of  Caldbeck,  and  Mr.  J.  Baldridge, 
of  High-bridge,  explanatory  of  the  nature 
and  objec':  of  such  societies.  A  society  was 
established  which  appears  likely  to  become 
highly  respectable. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  parishioners 
of  Heavitree,  to  rebuild  their  Church,  in  a 
manner  capable  of  accommodating  2000 
persons. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  for  new 
seating  Broadclist  church.  Sir  T.  D.  and 
Lady  Acland  have,  with  their  accustomed 
generosity,  subscribed  200/.  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses. 

Plymouth.— WednesdsLy,  the  10th  inst., 
was  observed  in  this  town  as  a  day  of  public 
tlianksgiving  to  the  Almighty  Creator  for 
his  removing  from  amongst  us  tlie  dreadful 
pestilence  which  for  many  weeks  ravaged 
our  town.  Divine  service  was  performed 
at  tlie  churches  and  chapels ;  tl)e  shops 
were  closed,  and  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion suspended.  The  mayor,  magistrates, 
capital  burgesses,  and  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  assembled  at  the  Guildhiill  in 
the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's 
Church  ;  prayers  were  read  by  the  Corpo- 
ration l^ecturer,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C  Bor- 
well,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Viear, 
the  ilev.  J.  Hatchard,  from  a  portion  of  the 
12th  and  iJtli  venses  of  the  .5{ith  Psalm. 
Services  were  olso  held  in  the  evening — 
the  latter  part  of  the  13th  verse  of  the  56th 
Psalm  was  the  text.  Congregations  ex- 
ceeded JOOOpersons  each  time ;  and  Charles' 
Church,  tlie  chapels  of  the  Establishment, 
and  the  various  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
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ship,  were  also  equally  well  attended.  On 
the  same  day  a  collection  was  made  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  and  at  all  the  chapels 
and  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the 
town,  in  aid  of  the  fund  now  being  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  highly  laudable  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  public  Hospital  in  this 
town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  within 
a  circle  of  about  twenty  miles  of  Plymouth. 
The  sums  contributed,  including  25L  in 
donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Hatchard  after  the  service  of  the  day, 
amounted  to  89/.  3s.  lO^d. 

Stouehoii^e. — The  day  was  observed  here 
witli  similar  solemnity,  Divine  Service 
being  performed  at  all  the  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  business  was  suspended. 

Devo7iport — The  public  authorities  of 
Devonport  will  appoint  a  proper  day  to  be 
similarly  observed.  When  the  arrangement 
took  place  between  Plymouth  and  Stone- 
house,  the  disease  had  not  totally  ceased  in 
Devonport. — Plymouth  Herald. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The  town  of  Sturminster  Newton  was 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  interesting  meetings  whose  in- 
creasing recurrence  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  and  effectually  repels  the  calumny 
which  asserts  their  apathy  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  charity.  It  having  been  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  England,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  of  Dorset,  had  engaged  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a 
numerous  and  most  respectable  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  the  church,  and  were 
gratified  by  hearing  an  able  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  claims  of  this  orthodox  insti- 
tution. The  contributions  amounted  to28L 
12s.  9d.  The  solemnity  of  the  service  was 
much  increased  by  an  appropriate  selection 
of  sacred  music  from  Handel,  Kent,  and 
Boyce. 

DURHAM. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  without  any 
solicitation,  has  sent  30/.  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  families  at  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  means  of  support  by  cholera.  John 
Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Streatlam  Castle,  and 
J.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  of  Whitworth  Park, 
have,  in  the  same  handsome  manner,  pre- 
sented 10?.  each  ;  Mrs.  Allison,  of  Stock- 
ton, 20/.  ;  and  James  Favell,  Esq.,  of 
Stainton,4/.  5s.  6d.  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  has  very 
liberally  given  100/.  to  be  applied  in  re- 
lieving the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Har- 
tlepool. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  has 
granted  a  site,  stones,  and  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  School  at  Sea- 
ham.  The  Noble  Marquis  lately  bestowed 
a  similar  boon  upon  the  Methodists  of 
that  place  to  build  a  chapel. 


Clerical  hitolerance. — A  child  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  JMethodist  Society  was  lately 
presented  for  interment  at  the  parish 
church  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  when  the 
curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  Service,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  church 
clergyman,  but  by  the  Rev.  VV.  Binning, 
Wesleyan  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  he 
told  the  parents  and  friends  present  he 
would  allow  it  to  be  put  into  the  grave 
without  the  usual  service,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did.  The  case  was  reported  to 
the  Sunderland  Leaders'  Meeting,  when 
they  resolved  to  take  such  legal  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  convince  the  clergy- 
man of  his  error,  as  the  interest  of  several 
hundreds  of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  that  neighbourhood  were  in- 
jured thereby.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  waited 
upon,  and  defended  his  conduct ;  but  re- 
ferred to  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.Thurlow. 
The  Rector  was  also  w^aited  upon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Bacon  and  another  gentleman, 
when  he  stated  that  they  acted  according 
to  the  Canon  and  Rubric  of  the  Church 
of  England.  When  told  Sir  John  NichoU's 
decision  in  a  similar  case,  inserted  in  the 
Alethodht  3Iagazine,  1810,  p.  166,  he  re- 
jected that  as  an  insufficient  authority  (!), 
and  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  case,  but  that  he  would  con- 
sult his  Bishop  and  solicitor.  According- 
ly, shortly  afterwards,  a  very  concilia- 
tory apologetic  letter  was  received  from 
him,  stating  that  what  had  occurred 
arose  from  their  ignorance  of  the  law  (!), 
and  that,  if  required,  the  service  should 
now  be  read  over  the  grave  of  the  child  • 
at  the  same  time  stating  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  such  a  circumstance  should 
not  occur  again.  The  circulation  of  this 
may  tend  to  prevent  similar  evils  in  other 
places  ;  for  the  learned  Judge's  decision 
was,  that,  if  Christian  Baptism  was  admi- 
nistered C which  he  defines  to  be  the 
sprinkling  of  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  no  matter  by  whom,  whether  or- 
dained or  unordained  Ministers,  male  or 
female),  it  was  perfectly  legal,  and  entitled 
the  party  to  Christian  burial. — From  the 
Christian  Advocate.* 

ESSEX. 
On  the  2nd  inst.,  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
try and  Clergy  took  place  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Southend,  when  an  address  was 
presented  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
who  was  sojourning  there.  During  his 
stay,  his  Lordship  preached  in  the  parish 
churches  of  Prittlewell,  Rochford,  and 
Rayleigh  ;  and  thanks  for  his  Lordship's 
pastoral  exhortations  formed  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  address,   which    was  pre- 

*  If  this  is  not  a  mis-statement  altogether, 
which  is  very  likely,  it  is  certainly  singular  that 
any  clergyman  should  not  have  been  aware  of 
Sir  J.  Nicholls  decision,  however  ranch  some 
may  doubt  its  correctness.— Ed. 
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«ented  by  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Head  and 
Sir\V.  Heygate,  to  which  his  Lordship 
delivered  an  eloquent  reply. 

A  second  address  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Nolan,  Vicar  of  Prittlewell,  thanking  his 
Lordship  for  his  able  advocacy  of  the 
parochial  schools.  The  subject  of  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  at  Southend  was  in- 
troduced. His  Lordship  immediately  sub- 
scribed 100/.  towards  the  object.  Sir  W. 
Heygate  the  same.  Dr.  Nolan,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  also 
subscribed  most  liberally  in  furtherance 
of  the  object. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Gloucester. — The  manner  in  which  Thurs- 
day the  11th  inst.  was  observed  in  this  city 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
forhis  signal  mercy  in  arresting  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera,  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  good  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  With 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  whole  of  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  business  suspended.  The 
churches  and  chapels  were  all  filled  by 
numerous,  attentive,  and  devout  congrega- 
tions. The  sum  of  91/.  2s.  3d.  was  collected 
for  the  relief  of  those  families  who  have 
suffered  by  the  awful  pestilence. 

Tewkesbury.  — Tuesday  the  9th  inst.  was 
observed  in  this  borough  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
mercy  in  having  delivered  the  inhabitants 
from  the  awful  visitation  of  cholera.  All 
business  was  suspended,  and  the  various 
places  of  worship  were  crowded. 

Sacrilege — Clapton  church,  near  this 
city,  was  broken  into  a  short  time  since. 
The  depredators  carried  off  two  surplices, 
a  hood,  the  communion  table  cloths  and 
napkins,  the  burial  pall,  and  sundry  other 
articles,  besides  nearly  eighty  volumes  of 
books  of  different  sizes,  belonging  to  the 
Parochial  Lending  Library  of  the  parish, 
the  gift  of  i\Irs.  Colston,  of  Ampthill. 
They  also  broke  to  pieces  the  lid  of  the 
strong  iron  chest,  which  contains  the 
register  books.  Fortunately  the  communion 
plate,  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Colston,  the  present  rector,  was  kept 
elsewhere. — Bristol  Journal. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Isle  of  Wight.— The  Rev.  John  Saunders, 
curate  of  Chale,  is  appointed  evening 
lecturer  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport. 

The  number  of  persons  who  presented 
themselves  for  confirmation,  during  the 
late  tour  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
Hampshire,  was  far  greater  than  on  any 
former  similar  occasion,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  nearly  13,000/. 

At  the  97th  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Southampton  Savings  Bank  Committee,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne  in  the  chair, 
it  appeared  that  the  monies  deposited 
duriuK  the  quarter  amounted  to  2245/. 
lis.  3(/.,  the  amount  of   monies  repaid  to 


depositors  3359/.  19*.  lOd. ;   the  total  funds 
of  the  institution  amount  to  62,064/.  18s.  lid. 

British  Reformation  Society. — On  Monday, 
October  8th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Southampton.for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Hall  was  crowded. 
The  Hon.  P.  de  Blaquiere  having  taken  the 
chair,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  one  of  the 
deputation  from  the  British  Reformation 
Society,  commenced  the  discussion  on  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  He  was 
followed  by  E.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  who 
spoke  on  the  Mass.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Long  Rooms, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southampton 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  Reformation 
Society,  when  the  Hon.  P.B.  de  Blaquiere, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Messrs.  Lyons 
and  Betheridge,  Mr.  Tottenham,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crabb,  severally  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  society  was  then  formed 
and  its  oflficers  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereford On  Sunday,    the    1st    inst., 

the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford 
preached  at  All  Saints'  Church  in  behalf 
of  the  daily  and  Sunday  School  in  that 
parish  and  St.  Martin's.  The  collection 
after  the  service  amounted  to  24/. 

The  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's,  Here- 
ford, have,  with  good  taste,  directed  the 
removal  of  the  thick  coats  of  paint  which 
concealed  the  beautiful  carved  work  of 
English  oak,  forming  the  canopies,  &c.  of 
the  stalls,  or  chantries,  in  that  ancient 
structure. 

The  inhabitants  of  Llangarron  have  pur- 
chased a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  which 
they  presented  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pry- 
therch  Price,  their  Minister,  on  Monday, 
the  1st  inst.,  at  a  dinner  to  which  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  was  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  the  cloth  had  been  removed, 
and  the  usual  toasts  drank,  Mr.  Price's 
health  was  given,  and  received  with 
cheers.  The  salver  was  then  presented 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Biddlestone.  The 
following  inscription  is  neatly  engraved 
upon  it : — "  This  Salver  was  presented  to 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Prytherch  Price,  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  I832,by  the  inhabitants 
of  Llangarron,  as  a  small  token  of  esteem 
for  his  ardent,  zealous,  and  upright  con- 
duct, for  the  last  sixteen  years,  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  said  parish." 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St.  Alban^s  Abbey.— At  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James's  Street,  London,  on  Wednesday  the 
13th  of  June,  1832,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  repair 
of  this  beautiful  specimen  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved,  "That  it  be 
distinctly  understood  by  subscribers,  that 
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unless  a  sufficient  sum  be  raised  to  effect 
the  complete  repairs  of  rhe  building,  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  shall  be  returned 
to  the  respective  contributors,  after  the 
deduction  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
committee.  The  amountj  of  subscriptions 
already  advertised  is  1988/.  3s. 

KENT. 

BEQUISITION  FOR  A  MEETING  OF  THE 
CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CANTER- 
BURY. 

"  To  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bui-y. — The  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Archbishop  of  tlie  Diocese,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  having  been 
suggested,  the  undersigned  depute  the 
Rev.  I.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Archdeacon  their  request,  that 
he  will  convene  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy, 
to  take  the  same  into  consideration : — 
W.  F.  Baylay,  C.  H.  Hallett,  J.  Hallett, 
J.  B.  Backhouse,  H.  R.  Moody,  Joshua 
Stratton,  R.  N.  C.  Brackenbury,  C.  R. 
Handley,  G.  Wilson  Sicklemore,  W.  S.  H. 
Braham,  John  Hilton,  Edward  Gregory, 
G.  H.  Lee  Warner,  Allen  Fielding,  James 
Hamilton,  (St.  Stephen's,)  C.  Chisholm, 
G.  R.  Gleig.  J.  White,  J.  Hodgson,  J.  V. 
Hamilton,  (Sandwich,)  G.  Prideaux." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  requisition 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  has  called  a 
meeting  for  the  31st  of  October.  Of  course 
we  cannot  give  our  readers  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  Number.  But  we  are 
informed  that  the  object  of  the  intended 
Address  is  to  express  the  confidence  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  Archbishop  and  Episcopal 
bench  in  general,  and  their  sympathy  in 
every  thing  really  tending  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church — to  deprecate  the 
fore  stalling  of  the  results  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  and  the  tacit  and  pre- 
mature censure  of  those  engaged  in  it ; 
by  putting  forth  rash  projects— and  to 
declare  the  readiness  of  the  subscribers  on 
the  one  hand  to  promote,  by  any  sacrifice 
or  labour,  judicious  plans  adopted  after 
competent  inquiry  and  calm  deliberation, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  resist,  regardless  of 
human  censure  or  applause,  delusive 
schemes  or  hostile  machinations. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  spirit  of  the 
Address  will  be  worthy  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  Diocese,  and  will  ex- 
hibit to  the  country  at  large  sentiments 
becoming  an  enlightened  and  influential 
body  of  Christian  Ministers. 

Dover.  —  Sept.  30th,  two  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  churches  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Mary,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  B.D. 
rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  Schools  at 
Dover,  when  the  sum  of  51/.  and  upwards 
was  subscribed. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dover  have  voted  the  sum  of  lOOZ. 


out  of  their  funds  towards  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  at  that  place. 

Extinction  of  Tithes. —  A  meeting  was 
lately  held  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn, 
Bromley,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
formation  of  a  society,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Bromley  Society  for  procuring  the 
extinction  of  Tithes."  The  objects  it  has  in 
view  are  thus  stated  : — "  To  ascertain  and 
concentrate  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  to  adopt  measures  for  laying  that 
opinion  before  the  legislature  early  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament ;  to  collect 
and  diffuse  information,  in  order  to  remove 
prejudices  by  which  the  subject  of  tithes 
is  encumbered,  and  to  co-operate  with 
other  societies  which  may  be  formed  for 
similar  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 

Sittingbourne — Divine  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Vicar,  on  Friday  the  28th 
Sept.,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up 
public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
total  exemption  from  the  cholera,  and  for 
the  rich  blessing  of  a  most  abundant 
harvest.  One  of  the  largest  congregations 
ever  seen  in  the  church  attended  on  the 
occasion ;  amongst  whom  were  all  the 
dissenting  families  of  the  town,  and  their 
minister.  The  shops  were  closed  at  an 
early  hour.  A  more  gratifying  instance  of 
unanimity  and  good  feeling  has  seldom 
occurred  in  this  parish. 

Canterbury.  —  Important  to  Church- 
wardens.— The  churchwardens  of  West- 
gate,  in  this  city,  some  months  since, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parishioners, 
repaired  the  church,  and  created  a  debt  of 
more  than  100/.  Objection  was  made  to 
the  mode  of  procedure,  and,  at  a  vestry 
meeting,  a  rate  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  alterations  and  emendations  about  the 
edifice  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  parish, 
but  had  been  conducted  by  the  church- 
wardeiis  on  their  own  responsibility,  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  urged  to  a  contrary 
course.  Dr.  Jenner.  at  the  visitation,  said, 
cases  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  tried  over 
and  over  again  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Where  the  parties  had  acted  in  opposition 
to,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  parish, 
they  had  invariably  been  cast  with  the 
expenses.  In  this  case  it  was  evident 
the  concurrence  of  the  parish  had  not  been 
obtained,  and,  therefore,  however  he 
might  sympathize  with  the  individuals 
who  had  at  their  own  cost  repaired  the 
church,  they  were  bound  to  liquidate  all 
expenses.  The  parish  was  not  liable  to 
one  farthing. 

LANCASHIRE. 
The  new  church  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Liverpool,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  the 
8th  inst.  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
in  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  twin  children  of 
Lieutenant  Sarsfield,   R.N.,  were    chris- 
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tened  after  their  Majesties,  William  and 
Adelaide. — Bristol  Journal. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Boston  Dorcas  Charity.  —  The  annual 
Report  of  this  benevolent  institution  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  from  which  we  glean  the 
following  : — the  undermentioned  articles 
were  sold  last  winter  to  the  poor,  at  half 
the  cost  price— 123  blankets,  18  rugs,  210 
sheets,  69  shirts,  84  shifts,  168  aprons,  114 
flannel  petticoats,  50  gowns,  138  hand- 
kerchiefs, 116  pair  of  stockings.  The 
receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
153/.  17s.  9d.,  the  donations  to  149/.  4s., 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands 
of  4/.  13s.  9d. 

MIDDLESEX. 

October  tlie  10th,  the  new  church  on 
Saffron  Hill,  which  belongs  to  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  was  consecraed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  con- 
gregation. 

Buichers'  Sunday  Observance  Society — 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  tlie  9th  inst.,  a 
meeting  of  the  trade  of  master  butchers 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  adopting  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  to  enforce  the  suspen- 
sion of  business  on  the  Sunday.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  at  great  length  by 
Mr.  Giblett,  the  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Heley,  Hicks,  Bonzer,  Baker,  Kemp, 
Elwood,  Bolton,  Way,  Cooper,  Holmes, 
Sharpe,  and  Cooke,  on  the  importance  of 
the  suspension  of  business  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  due  observance  thereof,  who 
also  proposed,  seconded,  or  supported 
resolutions  declaratory  of  the  regret  of 
the  meeting  that  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  was  practised  by  master -butchers 
to  almost  an  universal  extent,  chiefly  from 
self-defence.  Mr.  Bonzer  lamented  that 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  even  Royalty 
itself,  encouraged  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  insisting  upon  the  execution 
of  orders  upon  that  day.  Messrs.  Stub- 
binge,  Eyam,  and  Townsend  contended 
that  the  present  laws  respecting  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
being  sufficiently  strong  for  their  object, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  They  maintained, 
that  if  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  enforced,  it  should  be  done  generally 
and  impartially.  The  gin-shops  should 
be  closed  if  butchers  were  not  allowed  to 
sell  their  meat  on  the  Sunday.  The 
resolutions  were  carried,  and  a  petition 
founded  thereon,  addressed  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  the  Legislature  to 
enforce  the  suspension  of  business  by 
butchers  on  the  Sabbath,  was  agreed  to. 
A  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting  was  then  entered  into,  after 


which  the  company  separated.  — 3for«ing- 
Herald. 

Church  Missionary  Society.  —  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  humanely  set 
apart  500/.  a-year  to  induce  this  Society 
to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  wretched 
aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  two  cler- 
gymen have  already  reached  that  country 
to  engage  in  the  perilous  work  of  attempt- 
ing their  instruction. 

Among  the  recent  donations  to  King's 
College,  we  have  been  gratified  to  remark 
the  valuable  Herbaria,  collected  by  tlae 
late  Dr.  John  Sims,  which  is  contained  in 
four  handsome  cabinets,  and  has  been 
presented  to  the  botanical  department  in 
the  museum  by  his  liberal-minded  rela- 
tives. The  College  has,  we  are  informed, 
also  been  enabled,  through  the  liberality 
of  one  of  its  supporters,  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  probably  the  most  complete 
Collection  of  Parliamentary  Records  in  the 
kingdom.-— Morning  Paper. 

An  Episcopal  Chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Potter's  Bar,  in  the  parish  of 
South  Mimms.  Potter's  Bar,  with  its  ad- 
jacent neighbourhood,  contains  nine  hun- 
dred persons,  and  is  situated  nearly  four 
miles  from  the  parish  church.  George 
Byng,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  county,  and 
Mrs.  Byng  have  subscribed  300Z.,  together 
with  an  endowment  of  40/.  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  the  resident  minister  j  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  50Z. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  30th,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Baker,  Curate  of  Staines,  took  leave  of  his 
congregation  and  of  the  Establishment  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  discourse,  founded  on 
Acts,  XX.  20,  21.  It  is  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise his  ministry  in  future  among  the 
Independents.  A  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  secession  from  the  Church,  may  be 
expected  shortly  from  the  press. — Dissent- 
ing Paper. 

The  Lord's  Day. — The  churchwardens  of 
St.  Ann's,  Soho,  have  issued  a  notice  to 
the  shopkeepers,  and  those  in  the  habit  of 
transacting  business  on  a  Sunday,  that  if 
any  inhabitant  in  the  parish  should  follow 
his  worldly  occupation,  the  Act  of  Charles 
II.  will  be  put  in  full  force.  A  similar 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  Churchwar- 
dens of  the  parish  of  St.  Mattliew,  Beth- 
nal  Green. 

City -of- London  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Sunday  Trading. — A  meeting  of  a 
preliminary  nature  was,  on  Tuesday,  16th 
inst.,  held  at  the  London  Coffee  House, 
Ludgate-hill,  for  the  formation  of  a  Society 
under  the  above  designation. 

Several  Resolutions  recognizing  the 
principle  and  the  advantages  of  a  civil 
Sabbath,  approving  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  late  meetings  of  the  Sabbath  Protec- 
tion and  the  Butchers'  Sunday  Observance 
Societies ;  concurring  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Common  Council  to  close  Farrijigdon 
Mai'ket  on  Sundays  ;  recommending  a  pe- 
tition  to  Parliament,  praying  the  enact- 
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meat  of  more  efficient  laws  in  relation  to 
tiie  Sabbath  ;  suggesting  the  payment  of 
wages  on  Friday  or  Saturday  forenoon,  and 
forming  a  Society  designated  as  above, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  which 
adopted  a  proposal  for  a  public  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
A  deputation  of  five  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Lord  IMayor,  to 
request  him  to  preside  at  the  public 
meeting. 

National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor — On  Wednesday,  17th  inst.,  this 
Society  held  its  first  meeting  since  the 
autumn  recess — the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
in  the  chair.  The  schools  of  several  places 
were  received  into  union  with  the  Society, 
and  eighteen  grants  voted  in  aid  of  the 
building  of  new  school-rooms,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  760/.  This  useful  institu- 
tion has  now  expended  very  neai-ly  the 
whole  of  its  funds  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  is  looking  with  anxi- 
ety to  the  fruits  of  the  King's  letter, 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  issue,  authorizing  collections  to 
be  made  in  all  churches  and  chapels  and 
from  house  to  house,  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  before  the  month  of  February 
next.  Every  friend  to  the  advancement 
of  the  soimd  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  laborious  classes  will  heartily  co-ope- 
rate in  forwarding  the  Society's  benevo- 
lent views,  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  royal 
authority. 

The  New  Church  of  St.  Dunstan,  Fleet- 
street. — The  structure  is  of  brick,  of  an 
octagon  form,  finished  with  beautiful  Ket- 
ton  or  Rutland  stone.  The  tower  is  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  this 
part  of  the  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  chaste  Gothic  style.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
fronting  Fleet-street.  On  the  front  of  the 
tower  will  be  worked,  just  above  the  door, 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty  and  those  of  the 
City.  In  the  tower  will  be  placed  eight 
excellent  bells,  preserved  from  the  old 
church.  It  is  intended  to  place  a  clock 
with  three  dials  in  the  steeple.  The  funds 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  building  have 
been,  or  are  to  be,  raised  by  a  rate  on  the 
parishioners.  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Pavements  gave  4000/.  each  to  the  parish, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  ground  taken  in 
widening  the  street  from  the  site  of  the 
old  church.  The  patron  of  the  living  of 
the  new  church  is  Joseph  Taylor,  Esq. 
The  old  church  escaped  the  fire  of  London, 
the  destruction  having  ended  three  houses 
to  the  eastward.  It  was  erected  prior  to 
the  year  990. 

In  excavating  the  ground  under  the  old 
church,  preparatory  to  throwing  open  the 
new  edifice  to  the  street,  a  curious  dis- 
covery was  made.  A  leaden  coffin  was  dug 
up,  with  the  name  of  Moody,  Engraver, 
upon   it,    and    dated   Anno    Dom.   1747. 


The  age  of  Mr.  Moody  was  also  stated 
as  70  years.  By  accident  (it  is  sup- 
posed with  the  pickaxe)  the  coffin  was 
broken  open,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  exposed  to  view,  and  was  found 
to  be  in  a  perfect  state,  not  in  the  least 
decomposed — the  flesh  had  firmness  on 
pressure,  and  the  countenance  perfect, 
although  it  had  lain  for  85  years.  After 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  de- 
composition commenced  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  the  coffin  was  fastened  down 
and  removed  into  the  new  vault. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fleet-street,  residing 
in  the  houses  between  the  new  church  and 
Messrs.  Praed's,  the  Bankers,  have  had 
notices  to  quit  their  habitations  served 
upon  them,  at  the  expiration  of  which. 
Fleet-street  will  be  further  widened  in 
that  place. 

Eldon  School,  Vauxhull — The  object  of 
the  founder  of  this  school  (Mr.  Francis) 
is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Eldon,  and  to  commemorate  his 
able,  zealous,  and  constant  defence  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  religion  against  every 
innovation,  by  giving  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  reside  in  the  vi- 
cinity, in  the  religion  as  by  law  established 
in  this  country  ;  and  by  communicating 
to  them  so  mucla  of  general  education  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  several  stations 
in  society.  On  Monday,  24th  ult.,  this 
venerable  champion  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion gave  a  dinner  to  120  boys  of  this 
school,  at  the  Red  House,  Battersea,  on 
which  occasion,  before  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  one  of  the  boys  who  had  left  the 
school  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
Grace  was  then  said,  and  after  a  plentiful 
supply  of  beef,  mut'on,  pies,  puddings, 
&c.,  toasts  were  drank  in  commemoration 
of  the  founder  and  the  Eldon  School.  All 
the  boys  then  retired  into  an  adjoining 
field,  where,  forming  a  ring  round  the 
clergyman,  rewards  were  distributed  (from 
the  further  bounty  of  the  noble  Earl),  first 
to  the  teachers,  and  then  to  the  boys  who 
had  left  School,  but  who  still  attend  punc- 
tually on  the  Sabbath-day  at  church,  with 
their  old  schoolfellows.  The  whole  were 
then  regaled  with  fruit,  and  concluded  the 
day  with  a  variety  of  sports, — a  day  which, 
perhaps,  was  one  of  the  merriest  of  their 
young  lives. 

NORFOLK. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Grim- 
stone  Church  Missionary  Association  was 
held  in  the  parish  church  on  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  inst.  JSTot  less  than  300  persons  were 
present  ;  and  the  collection  amounted  to 

19/.  16s.  sy^d. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  Rev.  S. 
Jones,  of  Briston,  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon in  the  established  church.  He  as- 
cended the  pulpit  without  his  surplice; 
and  aft^r  uttering  some  extemporaneous 
prayers  only,  he  selected  his  text  from 
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Solomon's  Song,  cliap.  iv.  ver.  8 — "  Come 
with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse. .  . .  from 
the  lion's  den,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Leopards."  He  proceeded  in  vehement 
language  to  inveigh  against  the  "  base 
idolatry  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which 
he  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  never  to 
enter  again.  He  warned  his  congregation, 
particularly  the  churchwardens  and  clerk, 
never  again  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  of 
astate  church,  nor  to  support,  in  any  way, 
a  tithe-loving  and  Parliament-made  par- 
son ;  but  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  remove  from  Christianity  that  deep 
stain  which  she  had  received  by  being 
connected  with  public  robbers.  The 
preacher  and  his  congregation  then  left  the 
church,  singing  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Leaving:  now  the  popish  steeple, 

Move  the  heart  of  ev'ry  one  ; 
Lord,  instruct  the  priests  and  people 

Gross  idolatry  to  shun. 
None  to  tithe  exactions  hearken  ! 

None  among  consistent  men 
Can  consent  to  be  churchwarden. 

Clerks  will  scorn  to  sound  '  Amen.'  " 

[Did  we  not  know  the  hand  from  which 
we  received  these  facts  of  the  above  detail 
to  be  that  of  a  friend  to  the  ex-minister, 
we  could  not  have  believed  that  such  an 
exhibition  of  ribaldry  and  profaneness 
could  have  been  made  in  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  by  its  appointed  functionary  ; 
still  less  could  we  have  thought  that  a 
congregation  [query,  how  numerous?] 
would  have  joined  iu  the  mockery  of  a  hymn 
with  which  it  was  concluded.] — Bury  and 
Korivich  Post. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Newcastle  Female 
Penitentiary  has  received  an  anonymous 
donation  of  5/.,  through  William  Chapman, 
Esq.  ;  also  a  donation  by  Mr.  iNlorrison  of 
11.  Is. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Hexham  Subscrip- 
tion School  has  received  the  sum  of  10/.  10s. 
bequeathed  to  that  institution  by  Miss 
Isabella  Dodd,  of  Hexham. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  chapel 
and  cemetery  at  Benwell  High  Cross,  near 
Newcastle,  were  consecrated  in  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  a  sermon  was  de- 
livered to  a  crowded  and  most  respectable 
congregation  by  the  venerable  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland,  from  tlie  127th 
Psalm,  1st  verse.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  20/.  were  collected  in  aid  of  the 
building  funds. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

St.  Mary's  Cliurch  Female  Sumlay  School. 
— On  Sunday,  14th  inst.,  the  V'en.  Arch- 
deacon VVilkins,  D.D.,  vicar,  preached  two 
sermons  in  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Paul's 
churches  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution, 
whicli  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
female  children.  The  Archdeacon  selected 
for  his  text  Matthew  xviii.  14.     Before 


divine  service,  the  children  underwent  an 
examination  of  some  length,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  teachers,  and  pleasing  to 
all  who  heard  them.  The  collections 
amounted  to  331.  15s.  5d. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christi- 
anity among  the  Jews — The  cause  of  this 
Society  was  advocated  on  Wednesday, 
17th  inst.,  in  St.  James's  church,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Cartwright,  M.A.,  minister  of 
the  Jews'  Episcopal  Chapel,  London,  from 
Jer.  XXX.  17.  The  contributions  after  the 
sermon  amounted  to  16/. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Banbury  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  held 
at  the  National  School  on  Friday  the  5th 
inst.  It  appeared  that  110/.  2s.  4d.  had 
been  collected,  that  75/.  had  been  remitted 
to  the  Parent  Society,  besides  purchasing 
Bibles  and  Testaments  for  home  distribu- 
tion, and  that  337  Bibles  and  Testaments 
had  been  disposed  of  to  the  poor,  since  the 
last  annual  meeting. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Whitchurch  Bible  Society. — Tuesday,  the 
2nd  inst.,  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and 
also  a  Ladies'  Association  were  formed  in 
this, town,  in  connexion  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A  Branch  Association,  in  connexion 
with  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  has 
just  been  established  at  Shepton  Mallet. 

TJie  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  preached 
at  the  old  church,  Frome,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  19th  inst.,  in  aid  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  from  2  Tim.  iii. 
14,  15.  Immediately  after  divine  service, 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
societies  was  held  in  the  national  school- 
room, which  was  most  numerously  and 
respectably  attended.  Several  of  the 
clergy  and  others  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  occasion,  among  whom  were  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  P.  Brymer,  Rev.  J.  Algar,  and 
the  Rev.  J.B.Clarke. 

Subscriptions  are  being  received  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  at  Kingsdown, 
near  Bristol ;  for  which  laudable  purpose 
one  benevolent  individual  has  put  down 
his  name  for  1000/.,  and  another  for  300/. 
The  Rev.T.  T.  Biddulph,  the  minister  of 
St.  James's,  Bristol,  is  using  his  best  ex- 
ertions in  aid  of  the  same  desirable  object. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
At  a  meeting  of  rate-payers  on  Thurs- 
day, the  11th  inst.,  in  St.  Chad's  church, 
Stafford,  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  repairs 
&c.  was  r«>fused,  and  a  general  subscrip- 
tion in  the  town,  to  which  some  of  the 
opponents  of   the   rate    expressed    their 
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mlHngness     to    subscribe,    was    recom- 
-mended. 

SUFFOLK. 
Tbe  anniversary  sermons  for  the  Church 
^lissionary  Society  were  preached  at  St. 
Margaret's  church,  Lynn,  Sept. 30th.    The 
collection  amounted  to  37/. 

Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst. ,  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  C.  Alderson,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Ipswich,  gave  a  dinner  at  his  residence, 
of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  to  118 
children  belonging  to  the  Sunday-school 
in  his  parish,  which  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished through  his  active  instrumentality. 
Guardians  of  the  Poor. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Guardians  of  tliis  borough,  on 
Friday,  the  12th  inst,,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to  : — 1.  "  That  the 
Court  of  Guardians  do  resolve  themselves 
into  a  committee  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  practicability  of  usefully  employing 
persons  receiving  parochial  assistance  in 
this  borough,  particularly  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  land  by  spade-husbandry, 
and  the  manufacture  of  some  article  of 
general  demand  ;  and  that  this  committer 
be  requested  to  make  a  report  of  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  on  the  next  court  day, 
or  such  other  day  as  may  be  specially  ap- 
pointed. 2,  That  a  list  of  all  persons  now 
receiving  parochial  relief  in  and  from  this 
borough,  setting  forth  their  age  and  places 
of  abode,  the  nature  of  their  trade  or  voca- 
tion, the  amount  of  their  allowance,  and 
the  nature  of  their  claims,  shall  be  printed, 
•with  a  view  to  their  employment,  and  the 

prevention    and    detection  of  abuses."' 

Bury  Herald. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Association  was  held 
at  Wickham  JMarket,  on  Friday,  the  28th 
ult.  The  attendance  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  clergy,  yeomanry,  and  inhabitants 
generally  of  the  district,  evinced  an  anxi- 
ous desire  to  give  a  character  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the-day  ;  an  interesting  feature 
of  which  consisted  in  the  awarding  pre- 
miums for  good  conduct  and  length  of  ser- 
vice to  farming  servants,  and  female  dairy 
servants  ;  fourteen  of  the  former  received 
21.  each,  and  three  of  the  latter  the  same 
amount ;  likewise,  two  shepherds,  one  4/., 
the  other  3^. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  inst.,  an  able  dis- 
course for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  schools, 
Bury,  was  preached  at  the  two  "churches 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  upon  the 
1st  Corinthians,  chap.  x.  ver.  13.  The  col- 
lection in  the  morning  in  St.  James's 
amounted  to  41Z.  16s.  \0d. ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  to  30/.  IBs.  2d.:  together, 
72Z.  15s. 

SUSSEX. 
On  Thursday,  4th  inst.,  at  tlie  Swan  As- 
sembly-rooms, was  held  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Hastings  Auxiliary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    Lord 
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Chichester  presided.  The  Secretary  read 
the  Report,  from  which  it  appeared  some 
hundred  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
put  in  circulation,  and  a  large  sum  re- 
mitted to  the  Parent  Society  ;  and  though 
the  income  was  not  equal  to  the  former 
year,  it  was  not  far  below  200/. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  Lewes 
Deanery  Committee  of  the  Societies  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian   Knowledge, 
and  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  &c.,  held  tlieir  Sixteenth 
Anniversary  in  the  national  school-house. 
Church-street,   Brighton.      The  Vicar  of 
Brighton  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
three   of  the   vice-presidents.    Sir  David 
Scott  and  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield,  Barts., 
and   Nathaniel  Kemp,   Esq.,  and  by  the 
clergy  of  Brighton  and  other  parts  of  the 
deanery  of  Lewes.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Holland 
detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Cooke  ;  the  latter  gentleman 
having  been  elected  a  joint  secretary  with 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner,  treasurer,  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tayler,  who  has 
resigned  on  quitting  the  diocese.    It  ap- 
peared that  above  500Z.  had  been  expended 
since  the  last  anniversary  in  supplying  the 
district  with   Bibles,   Prayer-books,   and 
the  other  books  and  tracts,  now  amounting 
to  450  in  number,  which  have  been  adopted 
as   aflbrding  Christian   knowledge  of  the 
most  scriptural  kind  by  the  society, — of 
Bibles,  875  ;  of  New  Testaments,  485  ;  of 
common  prayer-books,  1239;  and  of  other 
books,  bound   and  unbound,   12,614.    Of 
these  99  Bibles,  48  Testaments, 243  prayer- 
books,  and  2142  books  and  tracts  had  been 
ofll^ered  gratuitously  to  the  county  hospital 
in  Brighton,  to  the  national  school  and  Swan 
Downer's,  and  the  infant  school  there,  and 
to  the  Brighton  clergy  for  distribution,  as 
well  as  to  the  Cuckfield  national  school 
and  Lewes  parochial  library.    The  total  of 
books  issued  throughout  the  deanery  by 
this    committee    is    as    follows :  — 10,193 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  16,873  com- 
mon prayer-books,  and  115,215  expository 
and  exhortatory  and  devotional  books  and 
tracts.    The   grand    total    being    142,281. 
Well  may  the  clergy  of  Brighton    advo- 
cate the  cause  of   this  institution  every 
year  to  the  fluctuating  congi-egations  who 
assemble  within  its  churclies  and  chapels. 
The  annual  sermons  in  August  produced 
a    sum    little    short    of  200Z.      A  fourth 
part  of  the  collections  has  been  remitted 
to   the   society,  as  in   part  a  compensa- 
tion  for  the    loss    sustained  by  them  on 
the  books  suppled  to  the  committee.    The 
depository  at   present  contains  books  of 
the  value  of  247/. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  inst,  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  East  Sussex  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Society  was  held  at  the  Old 
Ship  Assembly  Rooms,  Brighton,  at  which 
the  Earl  of  Chichester  presided.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Blake  read  the  Report,  of  which 
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thi)  following  is  aii  extract : — "  During  the 
past  year  the  Auxiliary  Society  has  issued 
— Bibles,  911 ;  Testaments,  863 :  issued  in 
previous  years,  39,445.  Total  number  of 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by 
this  auxiliary  society  since  its  formation, 
41,i'l9." 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Binninglmni,  with  a  view  to  retain  per- 
manently the  services  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harling,  INI.A.,  have  recently,  on  their 
personal  responsibility,  offered  to  that 
gentleman  treble  the  amount  of  income 
which  he  has  hitherto  derived  from  the 
curacy.  This  very  liberal  proposition, 
alike  honourable  to  the  congregation  and 
to  their  minister,  has,  however,  been  de- 
clined, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Ilarling's 
previous  acceptance  of  the  Head  Master- 
ship of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Chip- 
ping Campden. 

Adjourned  Vestry  Meeting  at  Birmiiig- 
ham.  —  Another  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  rate-payers,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  report  of  the  auditing  committee, 
and  granting  a  churchwarden's  rate  for  the 
current  year,  was  held  in  St.  Alartin's 
Church,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2nd  inst.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
disorder  which  had  characterized  former 
meetings,  it  was  determined  on  this  occa- 
sion to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  per- 
sons who  did  not  pay  rates.  Notwith- 
standing this  exclusion,  the  meeting  was 
most  numerously  attended,  the  church 
being  crowded  in  every  part,  and  the 
meeting  was  as  boisterous  and  excitable  as 
on  all  the  preceding  occasions.  The  Rec- 
tor, on  taking  the  chair,  briefly  stated  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  assembled, 
and  called  upon  all  speakers  strictly  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  After  a  report  from  the  audit 
committee  had  been  read  and  debated,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Salt  moved  that  a  church 
rate  of  three-pence  be  granted  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Turner.  An  amendment  was  then  moved 
by  Mr.  Allen,  "  that  the  Wardens  having 
funds  in  hand,  the  Vestry  will  not  at  pre- 
sent grant  any  rate ;  but  that  a  subscription 
be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing all  legal  and  proper  expenses  connected 
with  the  churcli,"  which  having  been  se- 
conded, the  Rector  declared  he  would  not 
put  it  to  the  meeting,  on  the  ground  of  its 
recommending  a  subscription ;  the  only 
question  was,  "would  they  or  would  they 
not  grant  a  rate  V  and  that  was  the  only 
point  he  would  put  to  the  decision  of  the 
meeting.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  clausehaving  reference  to  a  subscription 
was  withdrawn. — Mr.  I: alt  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  declared  that  he  had  no 
money  in  hand,  nor  had  he  the  power  of 
obtaining  any  but  by  harsh  proceedings, 
unless  the    A'estrv    rrnrifr /!    I.iin     ;,    r  • 


Mr.  S.,  in  reply  to  a  question,  declared 
that  no  ecclesiastical  proceedings  on  the 
subject  had  been  commenced — Mr.  .Joseph 
Farkes  concluded  a  speech  of  great  length 
by  proposing  another  amendment  in  these 
terms  : — "That  the  rate  be  postponed,  and 
that  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
Birmingham  be  requested  to  raise  a  public 
subscription  to  defray  their  current  ex- 
penses; and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
rate-payers  be  recommended  to  petition 
the  Legislature,  in  the  first  reformed  Par- 
liament, for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  tax . 
Dissenters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Es  - 
tablished  Church."  This  amendment  the 
Rector  positively  refused  to  put.  Amidst 
great  uproar  and  confusion,  Mr.  Parkes 
withdrew  the  amendment,  and  the  first 
amendment  was  finally  put  and  carried  in 
the  affirmative  ;  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  S. 
Allport  then  severally  demanded  a  scru- 
tiny ;  but  ultimately  both  gentlemen  gave 
way,  and  the  Rector  declared  the  amend- 
ment carried.  The  meeting  separated  at 
four  o'clock — The  Birmingham  Gazette  ob- 
serves, "Although  the  rate  is  thus  vir- 
tually refused,  no  compulsory  step,  we 
apprehend,  can  be  taken  by  the  church- 
wardens previously  to  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing, the  scrutiny  not  having  been  persisted 
in,  and  the  votes  of  those  present  conse- 
quently not  having  been  fully  and  legally 
ascertained.  The  motion  of  adjournment 
having  been  carried,  the  original  question 
still  remains  undisposed  of." 

WILTSHIRE. 

Friendly  Societies  in  Wilts. — At  the 
Wai-minster  Sessions,  1831,  the  court 
ordered,  that,  in  future,  all  rules  for 
Friendly  Societies,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
scale  of  contributions,  &c.,  be  referred  to 
the  Actuaries  of  the  Equitable,  or  the 
Rock  Assurance  Offices,  or  to  the  Actuary 
of  the  Government  Life  Annuity  Office,  or 
some  other  eminent  Actuary.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  no  Friendly  Society's 
rules  will  be  enrolled  at  the  Wilts  Sessions 
without  the  proper  certificate. 

On  the  1 9th  ult. ,  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Wilton  British  and  Foreign 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  holden,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Salisbury.  The  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury opened  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  F. 
Lear,  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  from 
which  it  appeared  tliat  the  Society  had, 
since  its  last  meeting,  distributed  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  1158  copies  of  the 
word  of  God.  Its  funds  were  increased 
several  hundred  pounds. 

The  allotment  system  is  in  active  opera- 
tion on  the  estate  of  Lord  Churchill,  of 
West  Lavington,  with  tlie  happiest  eflfects. 
There  are  at  present  upwards  of  66  acres 
in  that  parish  appropriated  to  139  families. 

John  Benett.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Wilts,  has 
let  upwards  of  50  lots  of  land  for  field 
■ V  :  :    t"  •    '   ' -joi'.s  (if  the  parishes  of 
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Tisbury  and  Semley  at  3d.  per  lug.  And 
P.  Pelham,  Esq.  has  let  70  acres  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  ofLyneham. 

On  Sunday,  August  I9th,  a  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  parish  cliurch,  Warminster, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  inbehalfof  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Society  for  the  I'ropagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  at  the 
parish  church,  and  in  the  evening  at  Christ 
Church,  sermons  were  delivered  by  the 
Kev.  R.  i\lonro,  M.A.,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  JNIissionary  Society.  The  annual 
meeting  also  of  the  latter  society  was  held 
on  Monday,  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  total 
of  the  collections  amounted  to  6SL  12s.  Id. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
and  District  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Salisbury, 
on  Priday,  October  the  5th,  it  appeared 
from  the  annual  Report  then  read  by  the 
Secretary,  that  there  had  been  distributed 
by  the  committee  during  the  past  year  no 
less  than  386  bibles,  488  testaments  and 
psalters,  785  prayer-books,  580  bound 
books,  4898  half-bound  and  stitched,  and 
t'859  cards  and  papers,  making  in  the 
whole  the  large  amount  of  9946  religious 
publications.  The  Pteport  described  the 
circulation  of  the  Sutiirday  Magazine  as 
being  very  considerable  in  Salisbui7  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  spoke  with  marked 
satisfaction  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
for  publishing  a  small  portion  of  the  Bible 
with  explanatory  notes  in  numbers  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Great  regret  was  expressed, 
that,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Parent 
Society's  Reports,  the  committee  was 
unable  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  general 
proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

W0RCESTEK8HIRE. 

On  Sunday  the  14th  inst.,  at  St.  Anne's 
"Chapel,  Rewdley,  after  two  sermons 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Cawood,  M.A.,  Minister, 
the  collections  in  aid  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
amounted  to  56/.  16/.  Six  hundred  child- 
ren, decently  clothed,  moving  in  orderly 
procession  to  the  temple  of  God,  afforded 
a  most  gratifying  spectacle. 

The  INlusical  Festival  for  the  relief  of 
the  iS'ational  Charity  Schools  in  Kidder- 
minster commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  9th 
inst.,  and  was  attended  with  the  most 
signal  success.  The  church  on  the  first 
morning  was  crowded.  A  grand  Miscel- 
laneous Concert,  in  the  evening,  gave 
evident  delight.  The  Oratorio  of  the 
Messiah,  with  Mozart's  Accompaniments, 
on  Wednesday,  drew  a  fuller  attendance 
than  on  the  preceding  morning.  The  result 
has  exceeded  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Festival. 
The  total  receipts,  including  collections 
;ind    donations,   amount   to   about    1300/., 


which  will  leave  a  considerable  surplus 
for  the  several  schools,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred.  Numerous 
liberal  donations  have  been  received. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 

the  Jews Sermons  in  aid  of  this  Society 

were  preached  on  Sunday,  the  7th  inst.,  at 
St.  Martin's  and  St.  Clement's  Churches, 
and  at  St.  Oswald's  Chapel,  Worcester. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall  ;  Richard  Spooner, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  M.  S. 
Alexander,  who  has  been  converted  from 
Judaism,  in  his  address  to  the  meeting, 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Jews,  when  compared  with  the  high  ex- 
clusive privilej^es  they  once  enjoyed  ;  but 
he  observed  that  he  was  not  without  hopes 
of  the  conversion  of  his  brethren  to  the 
religion  of  the  Redeemer,  because  Chris- 
tians had  now  began  to  manifest  an  interest 
in  their  eternal  welfare. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On  the  11th  inst.,  the  tweny- third 
anniversary  of  the  Leeds  Auxiliary  Bible' 
Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Mall, 
Leeds  ;  John  Hardy,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  J.  Scales  read  the  Report.  In 
the  past  year,  1058  Bibles  and  1564  Tes- 
taments have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Auxiliary,  making  a  total  of  39,693  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  distributed  since  its  for- 
mation. The  income  of  the  Leeds  Society 
for  the  past  year  was  897/.  16s.  ^d.  The 
sum  of  797/.  6s.  lid.  had  been  remitted  to 
the  Parent  Society.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton, 
J.  Fawcett,  J.  Ac  worth,  R.  Wood,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Burnett. 

The  West  Riding  Charitable  Society 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indigent  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry,  and  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, distributed,  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  sum  of  795/.  among  thirty-eight 
ditierent  families,  many  of  whom  would  be 
utterly  destitute  but  for  the  assistance 
afforded  by  this  excellent  institution. 

It  has  been  incorrectly  stated  in  some 
newspapers,  that  on  Sunday,  the  7th  inst., 
the  Archbishop  entertained  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Bar  at  Bishopthorpe.  This  was  not 
the  fact;  for  though  it  had  been  the  an- 
cient custom  for  them  to  dine  at  the  Palace 
on  the  Second  Assize  Sunday,  his  Grace 
has  judged  it  proper  to  change  this  prac- 
tice ;  and  accordingly  he  invited  the  Coun- 
sel in  parties  on  the  iceeli-days,  giving  them 
the  choice  of  days  most  suitable  to  their 
convenience. — The  only  individuals  who 
dined  at  Bishoptliorpe  Palace  on  Sunday, 
were  the  Judges  and  the  High-Sheriff,  the 
dinner  being  strictly  private. 

Hipon The  inhabitants  of    Ripon,  in 

compliance  with  the  earnest  wish  of  their 
clergy,  kept  Wednesday,  the  12th  Sept., 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  liumiliation  before 
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Aliiiiiihty  God,  as  well  as  in  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  goodness,  in  having 
hitlierto  preserved  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood from  that  desolating  scourge — 
the  cholera  morbus.  The  churches  and 
chapels  were  all  opened  for  divine  service, 
and  the  day  was  observed  with  a  solemnity 
befitting  tlie  interesting  and  religious  oc- 
casion. 

By  the  demise  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mex- 
borough,  the  valuable  rectory  impropriate 
of  the  parish  of  Mexborough,  near  Don- 
caster,  has  reverted  in  full  right  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Markham,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, has  expressed  to  the  Rev.  L.  J. 
Hobson,  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  his 
determination  to  endow  the  living  with 
the  Rectory  House,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Saville  JFamily,  and  also  with  the  con- 
tiguous premises.  As  the  old  house  is  too 
dilapidated  to  admit  of  being  put  in  com- 
plete repair,  this  gentleman  has  apportioned 
a  large  sum  of  money  towards  erecting  a 
new  parsonage-house,  which  sum,  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  building,  it  is  com- 
puted, will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  erecting  a  neat,  substantial,  and 
in  every  respect  commodious  dwelling. 

Morley  District  Parish  Church On  the 

4th  inst.,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry 
of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
church  rate  for  the  necessary  repairs  and 
expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  vestry 
was  crowded  to  excess,  various  means  hav- 
ing been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing the  feelings  of  the  people,  such  as 
hand-bills,  placards,  the  bellman,  and  an- 
onymous scribblings  on  doors  and  build- 
ings. The  village  walls  for  some  days 
previous  were  abundantly  placarded ;  an 
orange  one,  headed  in  large  letters 
"  Threaten'd  Church  Rate,"  was  every 
where  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
batim copy  of  one  of  the  written  placards 
stuck  upon  the  walls  with  yeast : — "  Atend 
the  church  Meting  at  morley  to  a  Pose 
the  church  Locustes  Oct.  4.  10  o'clock 
fornoune."  A  large  assemblage  of  the 
Dissenters  was  present,  headed  by  the 
most  influential  of  their  body,  and  assisted 
by  a  Mr.  Greaves,  solicitor  of  Osset,  who 
was  allowed  to  be  present  as  a  spectator, 
but  who  kept  prompting  others  what  to 
say.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  Messrs  Asquith  and  Bradley,  John 
Webster,  glue  maker,  John  and  Samuel 
Webster,  clothiers,  John  Garnett  Dixon, 
&c.  Nearly  all  the  operatives  employed 
in  the  Morley  mill,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  W.  Dixon,  were  present.  The  most 
rancorous  hostility  was  displayed  by  the 
trustees  and  others  of  the  new  Calviuistic 
meeting  house,  who  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  are  at  present,  enjoying  great 
benefits  from  a  churchman.  Not  one  of  the 
people  addressed  the  meeting  against  the 
rate  but  an  attorney  who  has  not  been  a 
year  resident  in  Morley.     jhn  the  persons 


before  mentioned  Iiaving  nothing  to  say 
themselves,  they  employed  a  man  to  bawl 
as  they  prompted,  a  duty  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  zeal.  Mr.  Swinden, 
Surgeon,  the  churchwarden,  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  creation  of  the  district  parish 
of  Morley,  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Batley  having  been  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  measure,  which  were  now  apparent, 
and  which,  he  said,  would  after  a  certain 
period  be  very  great,  as  after  the  death  of 
the  present  vicar  of  Batley,  single  dues 
could  only  be  demanded  for  the  Morley 
district.  The  objection  that  dissenters 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  to  a  church 
to  which  they  did  not  belong  was  met  by  a 
remark  that  dissenters  partook  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements,  that  dissenters  anxiously- 
claimed  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  that 
baptisms  and  marriages  required  books  for 
their  protection, that  the  poorest  had  a  right 
to  interment  in  the  church-yard,  &c.  He 
then  noticed  the  inflammatory  placards,  the 
hired  men  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  the 
system  of  private  slander  which  had  been 
resorted  to  to  swell  the  opposition  ;  not- 
withstanding this,  great  difliculties  had 
been  met  in  rousing  the  people,  Avho  were 
beginning  to  find  out  that  all  the  bubbles 
of  Catholic  Bills,  Test  Bills,  nay.  Reform 
Bills,  were  blown  to  amiise  them  and  draw 
off  their  attention  from  their  own  griev- 
ances. He  proceeded  to  remark,  that  the 
Dissenters  themselves  had  erected  for 
themselves  establishments  over  which 
they  had  less  control  than  they  were 
willing  to  allow.  Who  could  question  the 
decisions  of  a  conference ! — of  a  chapel 
trustee  meeting! — of  any  little  junto  of 
great  little-men  assembled  to  deliberate 
and  decide !  Yet  such  persons  railed 
against  the  church  as  having  too  much 
power — Did  ever  the  power  of  Dissenters 
tend  to  create  peace  and  unity  in  a  village ! 
In  nothing  were  they  united,  but  in  hosti- 
lity to  the  church. 

He  then  congratulated  the  churchmen 
that  a  better  state  of  things  was  dawning  • 
for  since  the  erection  of  the  National 
School,  148  children  of  Dissenters  were 
educating  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  despite  of  all  their 
efforts,  the  people  yet  rally  round  the 
church,  and  that  the  principle  of  dissent, 
however  opposed  to  sound  government, 
and  neighbourly  acts  of  charity,  and  kind- 
ly feelings,  would  ere  long  be  greatly  mo- 
dified, if  not  wholly  counteracted,  by  the 
information  which  the  people  generally 
were  daily  requiring  ;  for  whatever  might 
be  said  favourable  to  the  principle,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  any  influence 
in  that  body  tended  more  to  keep  the 
people  down  than  to  make  them  happy  and 
contented  at  home.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that,  as  chun  hwardens,  they  werv- 
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bound  to  submit  an  estimate  of  expenses 
to  the  rate  payers;  and.  that  they  (the  rate 
payers)  were  equally  bound  to  make  a 
sufficient  rate  to  meet  those  necessary  ex- 
penses ;  that  he  distinctly  wished  them  to 
understand  that  he  asked  for  no  favour  at 
the  bands  of  a  Dissenter ;  that  he  would 
receive  none  ;  and  that  if  the  law  would 
not  authorize  him  to  compel  them  to  pay 
for  the  items  he  should  mention,  he  would 
not  receive  a  gift  from  them ;  what  they 
claimed  was  their  right.  Having  read  the 
estimated  items  of  expenditure,  he  pro- 
posed a  rate  of  three  pence  in  the  pound, 
and  after  an  uproarious  discussion,  the 
meeting  voted  three  farthings  in  the  pound. 
The  amount  asked  was  58/.  16s.  The  sum 
granted  was  14/.  17s.  6d.  We  understand 
that  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
collecting  so  small  a  rate.  For  instance, 
a  house  rated  at  1/.  would  have  to  pay 
three  farthings  ;  but  a  house  rated  at  only 
10s.  would  have  to  pay  one  half  of  three 
farthings. 


WALES. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  that  charitable 
liberality  for  which  she  is  so  remarkable,  has 
presented  50/.  in  aid  of  the  subscription  com- 
menced by  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby  for 
foundinsr  an  infant  school  in  Carnarvon. 


SCOTLAND. 

In  our  occasional  emigration  notices  this  year, 
we  have  alluded  to  the  vast  number  of  High- 
landers who  have  gone  to  America ;  and,  as 
emigration  to  an  alarming  extent  has  taken 
place  in  the  West  Highlands  this  year,  we  here- 
with present  to  our  readers  the  following  table, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  vouch,  and  which 
will  shew,  at  a  glance,  the  counties  and  places 
that  have  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
emigrants  :  —To  Canada — Argyle,  258;  Isle  of 
Skve,  137 ;  Perth,  322 ;  Lanurk,  541  ;  Ren- 
frew, 320  ;  Dumbarton,  29  ;  Stirling,  54 ;  In- 
verness, 74 ;  Ayr,  83 ;  jNIid  Lothian,  60 ;  Banff, 
12 ;  Wigton,  1 1  ;  Fife,  and  other  counties,  52  ; 
To  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton — Argyle,  71  ; 
Skye,  130;  Uist,  672;  Perth,  56:  Lanark, 
141  ;  Renfrew,  56;  Ayr,  128;  Inverness,  27  ; 
Stirling,  8.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
Argyle,  Skye,  and  Uist,  have  furnished  1,268, 
which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  emigrants 
in  this  enumeration;  while  Lanarkshire,  with 
a  greater  population,  gives  only  541 ;  and  Ren- 
frew, 376. —  Glasgoto   Chronicle. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  lata 
Sev.  William  Henry  Marriott  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  papers,  and  is  a  just 
tribute  to  his  high  attainments  and  eminent 
piety  : — 

It  were  unsuitable  that  so  estimable  a  person 
as  Mr.  Marriott  should  be  removed  from  us  by 
death  without  some  notice  being  taken  of  him, 
and  the  more  that  he  came  to  i-eside  among  us 


as  a  stranger,  and  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of 
character  and  accomplishments  not  very  usual 
among  ourselves.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar 
at  Cambridge,  he  came  here  on  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  was  gene- 
rally ack now  edged  to  be,  in  point  of  learning 
and  acquirements,  equal  (perhaps  superior)  to 
the  very  eminent  rector  himself,  though  by  no 
means  so  well  qualified  as  that  skilful  master 
for  the  first  breaking  in  of  a  raw  and  yet  unruly 
school.  His  health  soon  gave  way  under  the 
toil  and  annoyance  of  so  irksome  an  employ- 
ment, and  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a  relief  that 
he  was  enabled  to  receive  orders  from  the  late 
Bishop  Sandford,  though,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Scotch  orders  not  being  recognised  in 
the  English  church,  his  ambition  was  neces- 
sarily thenceforth  limited  to  one  of  the  small 
appointments  which  are  all  that  belong  to  the 
primitive  Episcopacy  of  this  land.  From  the 
moment,  however,  that  he  dedicated  himself  to 
the  clerical  profession,  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  dead  in  this  amiable  and  pious  man.  He 
was  soon  nominated  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  small, 
but  a  highly  respectable,  and  the  oldest  Episco- 
pal congregation  in  Edinburgh,  who  meet  in  the 
little  chapel,  designated  from  St.  Paul,  in  Car- 
rubber's  Close ;  and  never,  we  believe,  was  there 
a  spiritual  teacher  more  devoted  to  his  calling, 
or  one  who,  even  in  the  few  years  that  he  was 
permitted  to  minister  among  them,  acquired 
more  of  the  affections  of  his  people.  His  heart 
from  that  moment  seemed  warm  with  a  steady 
and  apostolic  glow,  and  all  his  learning  and  ail 
his  talents,  both  of  the  first  order,  appeared  to 
him  but  as  mites  to  be  thrown  into  the  treasury 
of  his  Master.  It  was  this  evident  devotedness, 
free  from  every  thing  like  ostentation  or  preten- 
sion, and  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  truly  primitive 
spirit,  which  threw  a  light  of  sanctity  around 
the  scholastic  studies,  the  chastened  eloquence, 
and  the  modest  demeanour  of  this  accomplished 
man  ;  and  we  scarcely  expect  to  see  among  us 
again  one  who,  with  so  many  of  the  acquire- 
ments which  adorn  a  secular  life,  shall  live  yet 
so  entirely  in  spiritual  pursuits  and  labours. 
Had  he  flourished  in  an  early  age  of  the  church, 
we  doubt  not  that  he  would,  if  called  upon, 
have  fearlessly  enlisted  in  "  the  noble  arniy  of 
martyrs;"  but  the  trials  with  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gospel  have  to  contend  are  in  all  ages 
severe,  and  there  is  a  martyrdom  of  mind  and 
fortune  not  less  difficult  to  endure  than  that  of 
the  stake  or  the  arena.  INIr.  IMarriott  was 
doomed  to  suffer  many  private  sorrows  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  afflicting  nature ;  his  health  again 
sunk  under  them,  and  his  life  was  closed  amidst 
the  depression  of  his  circumstances,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  committing  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  his  widow  and  children  to  that  Provi- 
dence to  whirh  he  ever  looked  with  unfiiding 
confidence.  He  died  greatly  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him :  many  of  his  congregation  (not 
merely  the  male  part  of  it)  accompanied  the  re- 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor  to  the  rustic 
churchyard  where  he  had  requested  to  be  laid, 
near   an   ancient    church,  which   must  have 
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pleased  his  imagination  from  its  resemblance  to 
those  in  his  native  land.  He  was  buried  at 
Corstorphine ;  and  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  beheld  a  more  aifectiiig  spectacle  than 
the  last  sad  ceremonj-,  performed  amidst  many- 
genuine  tears,  over  the  interesting  stranger  who 
had  scarcely  any  natural  friend  in  the  sorrowing 
company,  but  whose  virtues  had  established  a 
lodgment  in  many  a  heart,  and  w'ill,  we  feel 
assured,  not  fail  of  gaining  patronage  and  pro- 
tection for  those  he  has  left  behind  him. 

[The  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  refer  to 
the  notice  of  IMr.  ^Marriott,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  in  the  cover  of  No.  8 
of  this  Magazine. — En.] 


IRELAND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Society-  in  Dublin,  Sir  E.  Hayes,  Bart,  in  the 
chair,  a  large  accession  of  members  was 
announced,  and  the  total  rent  received  for  the 
week  declared  to  l)e  1061.  9s.  4d.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  address  which  was 
agreed  to  at  the  same  meeting.  From  the  Pro- 
testant Conservative  Society  of  Ireland  to  their 
Brethren  in  Iingland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

"  As  Christians,  remember  that  our  religion 
is  the  same  as  yours,  that  we  kneel  at  the  same 
altar,  worship  the  same  God — call  to  mind,  we 
beseech  ye,  that  to  gratify  the  Irish  popish 
members  and  conciliate  the'  Romish  priesthood 
a  deadly  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Bible  in  the  plan  of  national 
education,  promulgated  by  those  who  repress 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  seek  to  establish  in 
their  stead  an  unchristian  scheme  of  mere  lite- 
rary instruction.  Upon  this  subject,  brethren, 
we  appeal  to  your  hearts,  to  your  heads,  to  your 
consciences  as  Christians,  to  your  feeling  as 
parents,  to  your  exijerience  as  men.  Aid  us  in 
stemming  the  torrent  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm us,  and  eventually  be  turned  against  you. 
Contribute  liberally,  promptly,  to  our  fund, 
and  trust  us  that  in  upholding  Protestantism 
in  this  land  you  best  insure  its  continuance  in 
your  own." 

The  Lord  Primate  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  Ballygawley  on  Thursday,  4th  inst., 
and  that  of  Errigle  Keeran  on  Friday,  6th  inst. 
His  Grace  preached  an  elo<iu'mt  and  appropriate 
sermon  on  the  occasion  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  in  the  former.  On 
both  occasions  the  churches  were  filled  with 
I  espectable  congregations. 

The  Rev.  William  Burgh  haslx'en  appointed 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Female  Penitentiary, 
Circular-road  north,  for  the  ensuing  three 
months. 

Jhe  Irish  Church  Inquiri/. — The  follow- 
ing are  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiiistical 
Inquiry  : — The  Primate,  the  Chancellor, 
Archbihhop  of  Dublin,  iJiike  of  Leinster,  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  Manpiis  of  Ormonde, 
Biihop  of  Kildarc,  liit»hop  of  Down,  I^ishop  of 


Ferns,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,   Bishop  of  Deny, 

Chief  Justice  Bushe,  Chief  Justice  Doherty, 
the  Cnief  Secretary,  Sir  Win.  M'Mahon,  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Sir  John  New- 
port, Sir  Henry  Meredyth,  Sir  Thomas  Staples, 
the  Provost,  Doctor  Sadleir,  Stopford,  Arch- 
deacon of  Armagh,  Burgh,  Dean  of  Clovne, 
Lefanu,    Dean   of    Emiy,    Bernard,    Deaii    of 

Leighlin,  J.   C.    Erck,    Secretary Dublin 

JReyisttr. 

Tithes.  —The  effects  of  the  new  composition 
bill  are  rapidly  developing  new  laboui-s  and 
new  troubles  for  our  executive.  The  Gazette 
of  the  12th  inst.  contains  his  Excellency's 
orders  to  the  churchwardens  of  31  parishes 
to  summon  special  vestries  to  enforce  the 
composition  in  all,  according  to  law.  In  each 
of  these  there  will,  most  probably,  he  required 
encampments  of  police,  similar  to  those  lately 
held  at  Kilraague,  and  now  transferred  to 
Fecullen.  In  addition  to  which,  a  law  suit 
on  the  head  of  each  may  be  expected  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  now  that  this  additional 
mode  of  warfare  has  been  opened  by  the 
Government;  and  that  the  lawyers  and  at- 
tornies  are  beginning  to  side  so  strongly  with 
the  people,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  give  them 
advice  and  service  openly  and  gratuitously. 
The  most  serious  feature  of  this  state  of  society 
is  the  alarm  which  the  working  of  events  rs 
creating  among  the  landlords.  They  are 
gradually  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the 
personal  safety  of  themselves  and  their  femilies 
depends  either  on  their  residing  on  their  estates 
as  decided  friends  and  partisans  of  their  tenantry 
in  the  anti-tithe  war,  or  becoming  absentees, 
and  taking  their  chance  of  receiving  their 
rents  beyond  seas.  In  either  case  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  gainers  by  the  forced  move- 
ments. 

More  Opposition  to  Rent !  /  /  —  On  the 
first  of  October  nineteen  cows  were  seized  as 
distress  for  rent  in  arrear,  by  a  Mr.  Charles 
McCarthy,  and  impounded  in  the  common 
pound  of  Bally  Houlahan,  not  far  from 
Kanturk,  in  this  county.  The  priest  of  the 
parish,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons, 
went  to  the  pound,  and  demanded  that  the 
cattle  should  be  enlarged.  The  keep  r  of 
the  pound,  who  is  always  responsible,  refused 
to  enlarge  the  cattle.  The  Reverend  leader 
of  the  mob  desired  that  the  pound  should 
be  forced — and  his  mandate  was  instantly 
obeyed,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Daniel 
Lynch,  and  the  cattle,  distrained  hi/alaudlordf 
for  arreurs  of  reut,  were  triumph.intly  taken 
out  of  the  pound  and  delivered  to  the  owner. 
Informations  were  sworn  against  the  Reverend 
trespasser  and  two  of  his  accomplices  ;  and  on 
the  t)th  inst.  they  were  held  to  bail,  l>efore  the 
next  magistrate,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  of 
Liscongill,  to  take  their  trial  at  the  approach- 
ing assizes.  We  will  not  add  a  word  more. — 
Chrk  Adve.rtiz(r. 

Death  of  the  Rtv.  Henry  Boyd — It  is 
with  much  regret  we  this  day  anaounce  the 
decease,  at  Bullintcmple,  near  Newry,  on  the 
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16th  instant,  at  a  very  advancetl  ;ige,  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  A.M. ;  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  literary  world,  and  particul  irly 
so  as  the  first  translator  of  the  sublime  works 
of  Daute  into  English  verse.      Notwithstand- 


ing his  great  age,  lie  retained  the  clear  exercise 
of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment,  and  was 
engaged,  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  in 
making  observations  on  Dwight's  Theology,  the 
reading  of  which  he  had  just  then  concluded  ! 


NEW     BOOKS. 


JUST    FUBLIflHKn, 

Valpy's  Classical  Librarj',  No.  XXXIV.   4s.  6d. 

Christ  our  Example.     r2mo.     6s. 

Lafayette,  Lonis  Phillipe,  and  Revolution  of 
1830.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.    Qs. 

Erlinbnrsh  Cabinet  Library.    Vol.  IX.    5s. 

Bishop  Hall's  Three  Centuries  of  Meditations, 
&c.     Part  L 

Useful  and  Ornamental  Planting:.    8vo.    3s. 

The  Book  of  the  Constitution.  &c.    8vo.    6s. 

Pollock  on  Universal  Principle.    8vo.     5s. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Vol.  XXXV.  6s. 

Goldsmith's  Statistics.    8vo.     12s. 

Hunt's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1833.    21s. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
1/.  8s. 

Friendship's  Offering  for  1833.     12s. 

Literary  Souvenir  for  1S33.     12s. 

New  Year's  Gift  for  1833.    8s. 

Comic  Offering:  for  1833.     12s. 

Searle's  Maternal  Solicitude.     18mo.    3s. 

Hansard's  Debates.  Third  Series,  Vol.  XI. 
1/.  10s. 

Cameron  on  Diet.     8vo.    5s. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.     8vo.     10s. 

Observations  on  Southey's  Life  of  Westley. 
12mo.     3s.  6d. 

East  India  Sketch  Book.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
21S. 

Rev.  John  Howe's  Works.    Imp.  8vo.    21.  2s. 

Taylor's  Records  of  my  Life.   2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Theological  Library.     Vol.  III.     6s. 

Worthies  of  Yorkshire.     Parti.     5s. 

Under  the  direction  ofthe  Committee  of  General 
Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, — Ori- 
ginal Family  Sermons, by  distinguished  Living 
Pastors  of  the  Church.  No.  I.,  containing  Five 
Original  Sermons.     To  be  continued  Monthly. 


IN     THE    PRKSS. 

Heeren's  Historical  Researches  into  the  Poli- 
tics, Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians,  in  3  vo'.s.  8vo. 


The  Elements  of  Optics,  by  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  and 
an  Analysis,  in  ]  vol.    8vo. 

Gorton's  New  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  54  Maps,  price 
3/.  12s.,  or  with  the  Maps  coloured,  4/.  14s.  6d. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  by  the 
late  King  Louis  XVIII.,  recently  announced, 
will  he  ready  for  publication  the  first  week  in 
November. 

Mr.  Slade,  who  had  the  singular  advantage  of 
performing  a  Tour  in  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  and  whohas  justretnrnedto  Eng- 
land, is  about  to  publish  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, under  the  title  of  "  Records  of  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  &c,"  which  may  be  expected 
early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

The  Printing  of  the  New  Edition  of  Mr. 
Lodge's  Peerage  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
its  appearance  certain  by  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember ;  the  work  will  be  corrected  to  the  latest 
date  from  the  personal  communications  of  the 
Nobility,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Lodge. 

"  Golden  Legends,"  containing  the  Bracelet, 
the  Locket,  and  the  Signet  Ring,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  and  may  be  expected  speedily. 

The  Puritan's  Grave,  by  the  author  of  the 
Usurer's  Daughter. 

Lord  Nugent's  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  on  the 
Review  of  his  "  Memorials  of  Hampden''  in  the 
last  Quarterly. 

Life  of  Wailenstien,  from  original  and  inedited 
documents,  by  Professor  J.  M.  Schottky. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattermole  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, Beck et— an  historical  tragedy;  The 
Men   of  England,   an  Ode,  and  other   Poems. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bnrney,  by  his  daughter. 
Mademoiselle  d'Arblay. 

Journal  of  Elemental  Locomotion,  No.  l,  with 
a  Plate  of  Thirteen  Views  of  Steam  Carriages, 
edited  by  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq. .civil  engineer. 

Mr.  G.  Mautell  has  in  the  Press  a  popular  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Geology,  with  nume- 
rous Plates,  which  will  vciy  shortly  appear. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  able  letter  of  "  Z.  Y."  in  the  last  Number,  the  reader  is  requested  to  strike  out 
the  -whole  of  the  sentence  in  a  parenthesis,  in  lines  29  and  30  of  p.  161 — viz.  "  (except  per- 
haps the  last  mentioned.  )  " 

In  p.  164,  line  13,  for  "expenses  in  recovering  tithes,"  read  "expenses  in  receiving  tithes." 

In  p.  219,  for  "Notices  of  South  Lincolnshire,"  read  "Notices  of  Louth,  Lincohishire." 


PRICES     OF     THE     ENGLISH     FUNDS. 
FROM    SKPT.    24,    TO   OCT.    24,    1832. 


(Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Sperct.CoiiKol.. 

Red.  3  per  cent. 
(Ex.  Divd.) 

Red.  3J^  per  cent. 
(Ex.  Divd.) 

New  3>^  per  cent. 

4  per  cent.  132». 
(Kx.  Divd  ) 

84^ 

m 

u 

9r| 

100| 

Long  Anns. 
(Ki.  Divd.) 

Bank  Stock. 
<Ex.  Divd.) 

India  Stock. 

Exchequer  Bills. 

India  Bonds. 

16  7-16th8. 

.6i 

189i                    204^ 
187'                     199" 

23  pm.                14  pm. 
15  pm.                 6  pm. 

PRICES  OF   CANAL  SHARES,  DOCK  STOCKS,  &c. 
At  the  Office  of  R.  W,  Moore,  5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothbury. 


Grand  Junction  Canal  

Birmingham  do 

Kennet  and  Avon  do 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  do 

Regent's  do 

Severn  and  Wye  do 

Trent  and  Mci-sey  do 

Warwick  and  Binningham  do. 
Leicester  and  North.mipton  do 
Liverpool  and  JManch.  Railway! 


Price. 


London  Dock  G> '  61.10 

St.  Catherine  Dock  Co !     75 

West  India  Dock  do '    114 

East  India  Dock  do 53 

Atlas  Assurance  do 10.5 

British  Com.  do '    5.5 

County  do 42 

Canada  Company   '     40 

Imperial  Gas  Co '  47.10 

King's  College,  London.. ..'     80 


3 

3 

6 

4 

10 
5.6 
2.10 
13.7 
2.10 


LONDON  MARKETS. 


Mark  Lancy  Monday,  October  29. 
GENERAL  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 
Imperial  Weekly  Average- 
8.    d. 


Wheat,  per  quarter 51     3 

Barley 29    6 

Oats 18  10 


Rye,  per  quarter     33     1 

Beans   34  11 

Peas     59    6 


The  Six  Weeks'  Average  that  regulates  the  Import  Duty. 
s.    d. 


s.    d. 


W^heat,  per  quarter 55     1 

Barley  32     4 

Oats      19    3 


Rye,  per  quarter    33  11 

Beans  36    4 

Peas 39    7 


BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET.— Monday,  October  29. 


East  Kent 
Ditto  -  - 
Mid  Kent 
Ditto  -  - 
Sussex  - 
Ditto  -  - 
Essex  -  - 
Ditto  -  - 
Farnham  - 
Ditto  -     - 


1830. 

1831. 

in  pockets 

bl  5  to  6/ 

5 

7/  7  to8Z   0 

in  ba^s    - 

4  10—5 

5 

5  15—6  15 

in  pockets 

4  15  —  6 

0 

6    6  —  7  10 

in  bags    - 

3  15  —  5 

0 

5    5  —  6    0 

in  pockets 
in  bags    - 

3  15  —  5 

0 

5    5  —  6  10 

3  10  —  4 

4 

4    0  —  5     0 

in  pockets 
in  bags    - 

0     0-0 

0 

4  15  — 6  10 

0     0—0 

0 

4     4  —  5  10 

in  pockets 
in  bags    - 

0    0  —  0 

0 

0    0  —  0     0 

0    0  —  0 

0 

0    0  —  0    0 

1832. 

8/  8  tolO/10 

7 

10- 

-9 

0 

7 

10- 

-9 

0 

6 

10- 

-8 

0 

6 

6- 

-7 

7 

5 

10- 

-6 

6 

0 

0- 

-0 

0 

0 

0- 

-0 

0 

0 

0- 

-0 

0 

0 

0- 

-0 

0 

SMITHFIELD.— Oct.  29. 
To  sink  the  oflFal  per  stone  of  81b. 
5.    d.      s.  d. 


Prime  Oxen 3 

Inferior 2 

Prime  Sheep  3 

LIVE    CATTLK    AT   MARKET. 

Beasts,  3,:29o  |  Sheep  and  Lambs,  18,240  |  Calves,  163 


0  a  3 
0  a  0 
6  a  4 


[nferior  Sheep 2 


Calves 
Pigs 


d.     a.  d. 

0  d  2  4 

10  a  4  4 

4  a  5  0 


l^igs,  240. 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


ON  THE  ENDOWMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

At  a  period  when  there  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  examine 
critically  into  the  nature  and  defects  of  all  existing  institutions,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  church  should  pass  unnoticed.  I  am 
far  from  deprecating  such  an  examination  if  conducted*  with  justice 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  for  while  I  know 
that  no  institution  in  this  world  can  ever  be  entirely  free  from  imper- 
fections while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  church  will  be  more  respected  and  beloved  as  she  is  better 
known,  and  will  be  found  to  perform  the  most  essential  services  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  commonwealth.  From  a  just  and  fair  inves- 
tigation, therefore,  we  have  much  to  hope  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  deny  that 
we  are  now  surrounded  by  men  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  be- 
stow on  this  subject  the  reflection  and  candid  attention  which  its  high 
importance  demands ;  men  who,  under  the  specious  garb  of  liberality 
or  zeal  for  religion,  scarcely  affect  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  that 
church  which  has  so  long  flourished  in  these  happy  countries.  We 
hear  agitators  proclaim  (and  the  cry  is  repeated  by  infidels,  dissenters, 
and  papists)  that  the  property  of  the  church  is  an  intolerable  burden, 
and  must  be  "  extinguished ;"  that  an  establishment  is  a  grievance,  and 
must  be  abolished;  and  that  ministers  of  every  denomination  ought 
only  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  own  flocks. 
Under  such  circumstances,  all  who  value  truth  and  common  justice, 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  protection  of 
rights,  and,  more  especially,  all  who  are  not  dead  to  the  high  interests 
of  religion,  are  bound  to  bestir  themselves,  that  falsehood  may  be  met 
by  truth,  that  both  sides  of  the  question  be  heard,  and  that  enmity, 
prejudice,  and  ignorance  may  not  usurp  the  place  of  justice. 

If  we  would  form  a  right  judgment  on  the  varied  schemes  of  spolia- 
tion or  of  change  to  which  the  present  time  is  giving  birth,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  great  principles  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and,  with  a  view  to  recall  these  principles  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  it  is  intended  to  shew  briefly  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
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ministry,  the  means  of  supporting  it,  the  duty  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  it,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  church  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I.  The  necessity  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  Without  entering  at 
present  on  any  question  concerning  particular  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment, our  object  is  to  prove  the  necessity  of  Christian  teachers  in  ge- 
neral. There  is  a  natural  unwillingness  in  man  to  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  religion,  which  tends  to  expel  it  from  his  thoughts.  The 
objects  of  worldly  ambition  and  desire  have  a  tendency  to  attract  his 
whole  soul  and  devotion  to  themselves.  How  are  these  tendencies  to 
be  counteracted  ?  By  what  extraneous  aid  is  the  attention  of  man  to 
be  drawm  to  the  invisible  God  when  miracles  are  withheld  ?  How 
are  the  indolent  to  he  roused,  the  ignorant  instructed,  the  disobedient 
reproved,  the  feeble  encouraged,  and  the  unbelieving  converted? 
These  are  objects  which  are  all  attainable  by  means  of  Christian 
ministers,  but  which  cannot  (unless  we  suppose  a  continual  miracle)  be 
attained  without  them.  The  Scriptures,  which  preserve  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  cannot  urge  their  own  claims  to  attention,  nor  preach  the 
gospel,  which  they  contain ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  Uving  teachers, 
without  whom  the  bible  itself  would  probably  be  neglected.  Common 
sense,  as  well  as  Scripture,  tells  us  that  men  will  not,  because  they  can- 
not, "  hear  without  a  preacher,"  and  if  there  is  one  sect  that  has  not 
acted  on  this  principle,  it  is  because  they  alone  consider  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  perceptible  and  miraculous. 

If  reason  and  the  general  practice  of  mankind  concur  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  Christian  ministers,  then  prudence  would  teach  us  to  shape 
our  conduct  accordingly,  even  if  revelation  had  not  expressly  added 
its  sanction ;  but  our  obligation  is  enhanced  when  we  find  in  Scripture 
that  God  himself  instituted  and  approved  such  an  order  of  men. 
Christ,  we  are  informed,  gave  extraordinary  and  ordinary  teachers 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  edifying  the  church,  till  we  all  attain 
unto  perfection.  Ephes.  iv.  11.  He  authorized  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  preside  in  the  church,  and  intimated  that  there  should 
always  be  successors  to  their  office,  in  his  promise  that  "  he  would  be 
with  them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlds'  and  in  his  blessing 
addressed  to  the  faithful  servant  appointed  to  give  meat  to  God's 
household,  "  whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing." 
The  apostles  themselves,  after  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  retiu-ned 
again,  and  "ordained  elders  in  every  church,"  whom  they  acknow- 
ledged to  be  constituted  ^^hy  the  Holy  G^Ao*^  to  feed  the  church  of 
God."  They  deputed  their  authority  to  others,  whom  they  com- 
manded to  "  ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  described  at  length  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  ministerial 
office,  and,  to  complete  the  obligation  of  this  divine  institution,  dis- 
tinctly enjoined  on  all  Christians  the  duty  of  receiving  the  instructions 
which  Christ's  ministers  were  authorized  to  impart.  **  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls  as  they  that  nuist  give  account."  *<  We  beseech  you 
to  know  them  which  labour  among  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish 
you.  and  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake." 
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I  have  thus  referred  to  a  few  of  those  passages  which  shew  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  no  human  invention,  no  temporary  and  passing 
expedient,  but  an  institution  of  supreme  wisdom,  essential  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

II.  3Iaintenance  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion.  A  teacher  of  religion 
cannot  perform  the  office  to  w^hich  he  is  appointed  unless  he  is  enabled 
to  subsist  without  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  other  business. 
In  whatever  degree  he  is  relieved  from  secular  occupations,  his  time 
and  talents  become  proportion  ably  available  to  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  what  is  most  desirable  is  to  aiford  him  the  greatest  facilities 
in  this  work.  Should  he  be  obliged  to  depend  on  his  own  labour  for 
daily  bread,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  either  acquire  a  masterly 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  to  teach  and  promote,  or  devote  to  its 
public  and  private  inculcation  that  attention  which  is  needful.  In  the 
effort  to  combine  these  discordant  occupations,  he  will  be  an  inefficient 
teacher,  or  else  poverty  and  distress  will  be  the  reward  of  his  exertions 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  For  such  evils  there  is  an  obvious  remedy. 
The  ministers  of  religion  must  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  subsistence,  and  some  other  means  be  devised  for  their 
support ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  the  promotion  of  such  an 
object  all  Christians  are  bound  to  contribute.  If  the  ministry  be  essen- 
tial to  religion,  if  the  pecuniary  aid  of  Christians  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  ministry,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  aiford  that  aid, 
on  the  great  motives  of  obedience  to  God's  will,  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  own  and  their  neighbours'  spiritual  welfare.  And  this  is 
actually  the  law  of  Scripture  :  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat — 
the  labourer,  of  his  hire." — "  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things." — "If  we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall 
reap  your  worldly  things  ?" — "  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel."  The  duty 
of  providing  for  the  ministers  of  religion  is  therefore  incumbent  on  all 
Christians  in  case  of  necessity  ;  but  Scripture,  having  stated  this  pre- 
cept and  duty  in  general,  adds  nothing  more,  and  we  nowhere  find 
any  exact  definition  of  the  nature  of  this  contribution.  Scripture  has 
not  confined  Christian  charity  to  the  strict  rule  of  only  affording 
occasional  and  temporary  maintenance  to  the  clergy.  It  has  nowhere 
declared  that  they  must  always  depend  on  the  occasional  donations  of 
their  flocks — that  it  is  unlawful  to  provide  funds  for  their  permanent 
support — that  Christians  may  not  devote  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to 
the  perpetual  endowment  of  a  succession  of  ministers.  Acts  like  these 
deserve  the  highest  commendation ;  and  who  will  venture  to  deny 
Christians  the  right  of  contributing  thus  liberally  and  piously  to  the 
support  of  their  religion  ?  Romanists  certainly  cannot  object  to  the 
principle  of  endowments,  when  they  turn  their  eyes  to  those  countries 
where  their  own  churches  are  so  amply  endowed.  Whether  in  Spain, 
in  Austria,  or  in  Rome  herself,  they  will  find  their  own  church 
applauding  the  piety  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  permanent  endow- 
ments.    Presbyterians  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  in  Scotland ;_ 
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and  Dissenters  in  England  only  lament  that  endowments  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  themselves  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Socinians.  They  claim  to  be  spiritually  descended  from  the  Noncon- 
formists of  1662,  and  yet  these  very  men,  whom  they  admire  so 
much,  had  all  lived  without  scruple  on  the  property  of  another  church, 
and  considered  it  a  cruel  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  a  species  of  sup- 
port wliich  their  followers  have  discovered  to  be  antichristian.  In 
fact,  if  it  is  lawful  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  religion,  then  all 
donations  of  permanent  property  for  this  object  are  also  lawful,  because 
no  prohibition  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture.  It  is  only  on  this 
principle  that  the  acquisition  of  property  by  colleges  intended  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  can  be  justified.  The  Romish  college  of 
Maynooth,  w^hich  is  possessed  of  property — the  colleges  for  dissenting 
ministers,  which  probably  evince  no  reluctance  to  a  similar  provision — 
can  only  justify  their  conduct  by  admitting  that  Christians  may  give 
permanent  endowments  to  religious  uses.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
that  assertion,  now  so  frequently  and  dogmatically  made,  "  tJmt  the 
ministers  of  religion  ought  to  he  supported  only  hy  the  occasional  contri- 
butions of  their  Jiocks"  ?  With  what  consistency  can  men  whose  owti 
church  coimtenances  endowments,  and  who  actually  propose  to  acquire 
landed  property  in  every  parish  of  Ireland  for  their  owti  priests — with 
what  face  can  they  object  to  the  principle  we  have  stated  ?  I 
insist  upon  it,  that  the  application  of  property  to  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  ministers  is  not  prohibited  by  any  law,  natural  or  revealed, 
and  therefore  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  suid  justifiable. 

III.  Connection  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  sometimes  said  "  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious  matter,  but  ought  to 
remain  passive  and  indifferent  on  all  such  subjects,  and  leave  reUgion 
to  its  ovrn  adherents ;"  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  dispute  this  doctrine. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  w^elfare  of  society,  and  that  welfare 
can  in  no  way  so  efficaciously  be  promoted  as  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  It  is  only  religion  which  can  subdue  the  violence  of 
passion,  and  convert  our  vices  into  virtues.  It  is  this  alone  that 
is  calculated  to  restrain  covetousness,  ambition,  restlessness,  and  all 
those  evil  dispositions  which  render  social  order,  property,  and  life 
insecure.  Hence  Christianity  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
any  wise  government,  as  it  contributes  to  make  men  just,  virtuous, 
and  peaceful  members  of  society.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
and  the  duty  of  all  states  to  promote  the  influence  of  Christianity 
by  all  lawful  means  likely  to  accomplish  the  object ;  and  therefore 
(to  come  nearer  to  our  point)  they  have  a  right  to  forward  the 
maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian  ministry  :  and  here  at 
once  is  that  very  connection  of  church  and  state  which  is  objected 
to  ;  for  the  subject  of  complaint  is,  that  the  state  affords  legal  protec- 
tion to  the  property  and  rights  of  the  church,  and  endeavours  by 
occasional  enactments  to  promote  her  efficiency.  To  such  com- 
plaints my  reply  is,  that  Christianity  is  highly  useful  to  society,  that 
tlie  clergy  are  essential  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  that  the  state 
ought  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  them,  even  to  the  extent  of 
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affording  pecuniary  support  if  necessary.  Accordingly  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  justifying  the  principle  on  which  the  government  of 
France  supports  the  clergy  from  the  pubhc  revenue ;  and  some  states 
in  America  have  imposed  a  considerable  tax  for  the  same  purpose,  a 
tax  which  supports  even  the  Independent  ministers,  who  in  England 
declaim  so  loudly  against  the  interference  of  the  state  in  religious 
matters.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  every  other  civilized  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  justified,  either  in  protecting  property  given 
to  the  church,  or  contributing  from  the  pubhc  purse  to  maintain 
religion  by  the  erection  and  repair  of  temples  and  the  decent  support 
of  the  clergy. 

I  have  already  proved  that  Christians  are  justified  in  making 
endowments  for  the  perpetual  support  of  their  religion,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  state  is  justified  in  legalizing  them.  It  is  wevy 
true  that  legislators  have  a  right  to  see  that  the  property  devoted  to 
such  uses  is  not  too  great,  but  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  restraint 
on  the  liberty  and  rights  of  individuals  to  prevent  them  from 
establishing  any  permanent  maintenance  for  Christian  teachers,  or 
(what  amounts  to  the  same)  afford  no  protection  to  property  so 
applied.  It  would  be  justly  considered  a  hardship  if  the  state  afforded 
no  protection  to  any  capital  transferred  to  the  church,  beyond  the 
amount  which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  ministers  for  a  short 
given  time,  because  tliis  would  not  only  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  individuals,  but  would  be  a  penal  law  against  the  church ;  yet  it 
must  be  equally  unjust  to  ^refuse  protection  to  her  property.  If  the 
state  permits  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  societies  to  acquire 
property,  on  what  principle  of  equity  can  it  prohibit  the  endowment 
of  chm-ches,  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same)  refuse  legal  protection  to 
property  so  applied  ?  The  only  reply  that  can  be  made  to  this  is, 
that  endowments  are  injurious  to  religion  by  rendering  the  clergy 
indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  but  this  conse- 
quence I  positively  deny,  for  the  principle  of  endowments  does  not 
exclude  the  most  rigid  scruthiy  into  the  conduct  of  individual  clergy, 
and  the  prompt  dismissal  of  careless  or  immoral  persons.  This  is 
strictly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a  permanent  provision ;  and 
should  abuses  in  these  respects  be  ever  observed  in  established 
churches,  they  must  proceed  from  some  other  sources. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  shew  that  a  permanent  provision  for  the 
clergy  is  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  that  it  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  any  other.  First,  it  withdraws  from  a  clergy- 
man the  temptations  which  under  the  voluntary  system  must  un- 
avoidably assail  him.  Popularity  is  essential  under  that  system  to  his 
maintenance  in  comfort  and  respectabihty,  and  the  minister  of 
religion  is  tempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  people  by  an  un- 
worthy subserviency  to  their  errors,  or  perhaps  to  inflame  their 
imaginations  by  exaggerated  doctrines,  and  then-  passions  by  vehement 
declamation :  he  becomes  a  fanatic  or  a  demagogue.  If  religion  does 
not  supply  his  wants,  he  reaps  a  harvest  by  becoming  a  political 
partisan.     I  do  not  mean   that  these   are    universally  the  conse- 
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quences  of  the  voluntary  system,  but  that  such  is  its  tendency.  Se- 
condly,  it  provides  for  the  support  of  clergy  in  places  where  the 
population  is  so  poor  that  they  cannot,  however  well  disposed  they 
may  be,  themselves  contribute  to  an  object  so  highly  desirable. 
Thirdly^  it  maintains  clergy  in  times  and  places  where,  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  crime,  their  aid  is  most  necessar}'-,  and  yet 
where  it  is  least  possible  that  they  should  receive  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Since,  then,  the  voluntary  system  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
error  in  rehgion  and  turbulence  in  the  state, — since  it  must  be  in  very 
many  cases  quite  inefficient,  and  since  it  fails  most  completely  at  the 
moment  when  aid  is  most  necessary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  permanent  endowments  is  preferable  to  it,  and  therefore 
the  state  is  boimd  to  countenance  and  encourage  it,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  affording  the  protection  of  the  law. 

IV.  Case  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  are  not  prohibited  by 
Scripture,  and  that  they  are  highly  expedient ;  accordingly  from  the 
earliest  period  estates  and  other  possessions  have  been  contributed  by 
Christians  for  this  purpose,  and  all  wise  and  just  governments  have 
permitted  such  an  application  of  property,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  preventing  too  great  an  accumulation  of  it.  As  Christianity 
rose  and  increased  in  these  countries,  the  liberal  piety  of  all  classes 
not  only  contributed  temporary  oblations  of  provisions  and  money,  but 
endowments  in  land,  which  were  protected  by  law.  From  an  early 
period  also  the  clergy  were  paid  tithes  by  the  people,  on  the  principle 
that  the  Christian  ministr^^,  which  "  exceeds  in  glory,"  should  not  be 
supported  with  less  liberality  than  the  Jewish,  that  Christians  might 
not  seem  niggardly  in  comparison  with  Jews,  and  that  a  species  of 
payment  to  God's  ministers  which  was  practised  by  Abraham  the 
friend  of  God,  and  authorized  by  God  himself  in  the  law,  could  not  be 
oppressive  to  Christians,  or  draw  too  largely  on  their  charity.  It  was 
a  religious  duty  in  Christians  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
clergy,  and  as  it  w^as  right  that  some  general  rule  of  payment  should 
be  followed,  (in  order  that  each  man  might  contribute  his  just  pro- 
portion,) the  customs  and  laws  of  the  church  recommended  the 
Scripture  rule  of  tithes,  and  they  were  accordingly  paid  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  these  countries.  Yet  as  the  avarice  of  some  proprietors 
might  induce  them  to  withhold  any  contribution,  the  state  from 
an  early  period  legaHzed  the  custom.  This  was  quite  justifiable, 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  contribute 
from  the  public  revenue  to  the  support  of  religion,  or  to  impose  a 
tax  for  the  purpose,  and  here  no  new  tax  was  imposed,  but  a 
general  custom,  which  was  already  a  religious  duty,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  We  find,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  land 
were  resolved  to  adopt  the  strongest  and  most  effectual  means  to  secure 
a  permanent  provision  for  the  church,  and,  accordingly,  they  gave  her 
the  tithes  of  their  estates  for  ever  by  formal  and  regular  deed.  The 
monuments  of  such  acts  remain  in  abundance  to  the  present  day,  and 
prove  that  tithes  are  not  the  gift  of  the  state,  much  less  its  jyroperty^ 
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but  tlie  gift  of  individuals,  and  the  property  of  the  church.  The 
voluntary  legal  acts  of  individuals  gave  this  property  to  the  church  for 
ever.  From  thenceforth  it  ceased  to  be  their  property,  and  became 
that  of  the  church,  which,  being  a  body  that  has  perpetual  succession, 
is  capable  of  receiving  perpetual  endowment. 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  these  churches  became  possessed  of 
their  endowments  in  land  and  tithes,  and  surely  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  peaceful,  more  legal,  or  more  just.  Those  endow- 
ments were  justifiable  in  their  principle,  the  state  has  confirmed  them 
by  the  laws  of  a  thousand  years,  and  in  the  universal  change  of 
property,  the  proprietors  of  land  have  for  many  centuries  purchased 
their  estates  subject  to  the  charge  of  tithe.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
property  of  the  church  is  not  national  property ,  unless  all  property  is  so. 
It  was  given  to  her  for  ever  in  the  same  legal  manner  as  the  property 
of  colleges,  hospitals,  corporations,  and  individuals  were  given  to  them, 
and  the  gift  w^as  made,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  individuals.  The 
church  is  not  jjaid  by  the  state  any  more  than  landed  proprietors  or 
corporations  are,  but  her  property  is  protected  by  the  state,  and  this 
protection  is  afibrded,  not  merely  for  her  welfare,  but  for  that  of  the 
whole  community. 

Thus  much  we  are  bound  to  say  for  the  independence  of  the  church 
which  so  early  existed  in  these  countries,  and  which  for  so  many  ages 
has  been  protected  by  the  state  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  her  just 
rights.  The  property  originally  given  for  the  support  of  Christian 
ministers  has  been  always  applied  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  the  clergy  now  m  possession  are  the  legal  representatives 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  granted.  It  is  only  this  body  who  can 
trace  their  spiritual  descent  from  the  most  ancient  clergy  of  this  empire, 
and  prove  its  legitimacy  by  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  The 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  for  centuries  independent  of  the 
Roman  See  by  the  confession  of  the  most  learned  Romanists.  Their 
rights  were  secured  by  the  general  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and 
those  rights  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  were  canonically  resumed 
at  the  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  several  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice  which  had  been  adopted  by  many  without  any  sanction  of 
the  universal  church  were  removed ;  and  thus  no  new  church  was 
founded,  but  the  rights  of  the  ancient  church  were  vindicated,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  universal  church  were  taught  without  the  mixture 
of  modern  inventions.  The  church  reformed  herself, — she  had  com- 
petent authority  to  do  so,* — and  therefore  the  legitimate  succession,  and 
all  the  spiritual  rights  which  it  conferred,  remained  with  her  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  Romish  party  who  separated  from  her  commmiion,  and 
obtained  clergy  from  Rome,  broke  the  link  of  connexion  between 
themselves  and  the  ancient  church,  and  ceased  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  those  clergy  who  in  all  preceding  ages  had  been  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  in  these  countries.  On  a  future  occasion  I  shall 
return  to  this  subject.  P. 

*  This  is  allowed  by  many  of  the  most  learned  Romanists,  Gerson  for  example. 
— Eo. 
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CHURCH      OF     ST.  MARTIN,     CANTERBURY. 

[With  an  Engraving.] 

However  humble  may  be  the  architectm-al  pretension  of  the  little 
church  of  St.  Martin,  it  possesses  no  ordinary  claims  upon  our 
veneration.  It  is  associated  closely  with  the  introduction  of  the 
greatest  of  ail  blessings,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  into  this  country. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  was  the  first  Christian  church ;  and 
though  others  seem  disposed  to  give  the  priority  to  Glastonbury,  the 
generality  of  our  ecclesiastical  liistorians  concur  in  attributing  the  first 
building  of  a  church  on  this  site  to  the  second  century.  x\fter  tliis  the 
light  of  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  obscured  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy  till  the  sixth  century.  In  the  revival  of  Christianity  at 
least,  (whatever  question  may  be  raised  upon  the  claims  of  priority 
with  respect  to  its  first  introduction,)  there  is  no  doubt  or  dispute  that 
St.  Martin  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead.  In  reference  to  the 
time,  then,  from  which  we  have  any  certain  or  continued  account  of 
the  history,  public  existence,  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  kingdom,  St.  Martin  is  undoubtedly  to  be  called  the  first 
Christian  church.  "  This  venerable  edifice,"  says  a  late  industrious 
and  able  antiquarian*  of  Canterbury,  whose  impretending,  but 
valuable,  remarks  were  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  a  few  copies  on 
a  loose  sheet,  under  the  signature  of '  Curo  Cantuariensis,'  "  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  and  so  justly  celebrated  in  the  early  periods  of 
Christianity,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  called  after  its  name, 
a  little  beyond  the  south-east  wall  of  St.  x\ugustine's  Abbey,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  furlongs  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, eastward  fi-om  the  road  leading  from  thence  to  Sandwich,  and 
is  within  the  suburbs  and  liberty  of  the  city.  Historians  mention  it  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  200,  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king ; 
and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  oldest  structures  of  that  kind  now  in 
constant  use  in  the  kingdom.  But  this  applies  to  the  chancel  only, 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  high  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  its 
workmanship  and  materials ;  the  latter  of  which  are  composed  chiefly 
of  Roman  or  British  bricks,  placed  in  a  regular  order,  in  Uke  manner 
as  is  observed  in  other  buildings  of  the  Romans  in  this  island.  The 
nave,  or  body  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  the  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  it, 
are  in  a  different  style  of  workmansliip  fi'om  the  chancel,  and  their 
materials  composed  of  a  variety  of  flint  and  other  stones,  irregularly 
thrown  together,  with  the  Roman  brick  interspersed,  so  as  to  carry  the 
appearance  of  having  been  constructed  long  since  the  chancel,  and 


•  C  Bunce,  Esq.  These  copies,  I  believe,  have  now  become  somewhat  scarce  ; 
I  am  indebted  for  the  one  from  which  I  make  this  extract  to  the  kindness  of  a 
lady,  who  takes  great  interest  in  preserving  documents  and  memorials  illustrative 
of  the  antiquities  of  her  native  city. 
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principally  with  the  materials  of  some  decayed  part  of  the  original 
building ;  but  as  to  the  times  when  these  more  modern  parts  of  the 
church  were  erected,  histor^^  is  silent. 

"  In  the  sixth  century,  and  time  of  the  iVnglo-Saxons,  Ethelbert,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Hermenric,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of  the  heptarchy,  demanded  in  mar- 
riage Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  King  of  Paris,  who  was  a  princess 
of  great  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  and,  from  her  birth  and 
inclinations,  a  Christian.  Ethelbert  being  an  idolater,  objections  were 
at  first  made  to  him  on  that  account ;  but  he,  however,  found  means 
to  remove  every  obstacle  of  that  kind,  by  proposing  to  the  princess, 
that  she  should  bring  with  her  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  persuasion,  and 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  Upon  these  terms.  Bertha  came  to  England, 
accompanied  by  Luidhard,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  her  Confessor,  and  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Ethelbert.  Soon  after  which,  by  her  affable 
and  condescending  demeanor,  she  so  gained  upon  the  King's  affections, 
as  to  obtain  a  very  great  ascendency  over  him  ;  and,  possessing  the 
most  amiable  qualities,  the  King's  attention  became  entirely  devoted 
to  her,  and  he  had  all  the  value  and  love  for  her  she  could  desire.  In 
this  situation,  Bertha  justly  hoped  to  bring  the  King  to  have  favourable 
thoughts  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  with  that  view,  took  all  occa- 
sions to  display,  in  his  presence,  the  gospel  truths  in  the  most  forcible 
and  affecting  manner ;  in  which  the  Queen  was  aided  by  Luidhard, 
who  contributed  much  to  her  designs,  so  that,  very  shortly,  Ethelbert 
was  so  far  wrought  upon,  that,  if  he  had  not  yet  respect  enough  for 
the  Christian  religion  to  embrace  it,  at  least  he  had  not  an  aversion  to 
the  gospel,  or  those  who  professed  it. 

"  At  this  fortunate  conjuncture  it  was  that  Pope  Gregory's  mission- 
aries, with  x\ugustine  as  their  chief  abbot  and  leader,  arrived  in 
lEngland  from  Rome,  where  they  had  sojourned  with  a  design  to 
instruct  the  English,  who  were  then  for  the  most  part  heathens,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  having,  in  thieir  way  through  France, 
provided  themselves  with  interpreters,  they  arrived  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  sera  596.  Immediately  after  they 
were  landed,  Augustine  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  King,  intimating 
that  he  was  come  into  his  dominions,  with  a  company  of  honest  men, 
to  bring  him  a  message  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  instruct  him 
in  what  would  procure  him  everlasting  happiness.  Upon  this  infor- 
mation, Ethelbert  ordered  the  missionaries  to  stay  where  they  were ; 
designing  to  go  himself,  and  hear  from  their  own  mouths  the  occasion 
of  their  journey.  Some  few  days  after,  the  King  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  in  company  with  the  Queen,  and,  on  their  arrival,  the  King 
seated  himself  in  the  open  air ;  and,  ordering  the  strangei's  to  be 
called  before  him,  he  asked  them  what  they  had  to  propose,  when 
Augustine,  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  bearing  a  cross  of 
silver,  and  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  a  picture,  preached  to  him  the 
gospel  in  an  earnest  and  zealous  manner.  Ethelbert,  being  informed 
by  the  interpreters  of  what  Augustine  had  said,  returned  him  this 
answer : — *  Your  proposals  are  noble,  and  your  promises  inviting.  But 
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I  cannot  resolve  upon  quitting  the  religion  of  my  ancestors  for  one 
that  appears  to  me  supported  only  by  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
are  entire  strangers  to  me ;  however,  since  I  perceive  you  have  under- 
taken so  long  a  journey,  on  purpose  to  impart  to  us  what  you  deem 
most  important  and  valuable,  you  shall  not  be  sent  away  without  some 
satisfaction.  I  will  take  care  you  are  treated  civilly  in  my  dominions, 
and  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  and  convenient;  and  if  any  of 
my  subjects,  by  what  you  shall  say  to  them,  desire  to  embrace  your 
religion,  I  shall  not  be  against  it,'  This  first  and  great  step  being 
taken,  the  Queen  obtained  leave  for  the  missionaries  to  settle  at 
Canterburj^,  the  capital  of  Kent ;  where  she  took  care  to  provide  them 
with  convenient  lodgings,  and  procured  them  the  liberty  of  preaching 
to  as  many  as  might  be  desirous  to  hear  them.  Being  thus  favourably 
received  and  accommodated,  the  missionaries  made  so  good  use  of 
their  time,  that  shortly  several  of  the  principal  Saxons  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  and  were  baptized.  The  swift  progress  of  the  gospel, 
at  Canterbury,  raised  in  Ethelbert  a  desire  to  be  more  particularly 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  those  strangers  preached ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  Augustine ;  the  Queen 
being  likewise  importunate  in  her  endeavours  with  the  King  to  remove 
all  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  idolatry,  and  win  him  over  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  her  great  leading  object  w^as  at  length  carried, 
and  Ethelbert  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized ;  it  being  then 
about  a  year  after  the  coming  of  the  missionaries  into  Britain.  On 
the  arrival  of  Bertha  in  England,  Ethelbert  allotted  to  the  Queen  this 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  city,  then  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  but,  it  having  lain  desolate  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
Luidhard,  l3y  the  King's  order,  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  re-con- 
secrated, and  dedicated  it  anew  to  Saint  Martin  (who  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  died  a.  d.  895) ;  and  the  Queen  resorted  to  it  for  her 
devotions ;  as,  with  the  leave  of  the  King  and  Queen,  did  Augustine 
and  his  companions,  on  their  first  coming  hither,  w^ho  celebrated  all 
the  offices  of  their  religion  at  this  church." 

The  font  of  this  church  has  particularly  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  antiquarian.  The  peculiarity  of  its  ornaments  and 
construction  at  once  invest  it  with  the  characters  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  with  considerable  architectural  beauty.  Whether  we  are  to  admit 
the  statement  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarians,  that  Ethelbert  actually  was 
baptized  by  the  hand  of  Augustine  in  this  very  font,  or  not,  the  most 
unpractised  observer  will,  at  the  first  glance,  attribute  its  origin  to  a 
very  early  period. 

"  From  the  very  antique  appearance  of  the  font,"  observes  Mr. 
Bunce,  "now  standing  in  the  nave  of  that  church,  and  its  being  of  a 
Saxon  construction,  but  of  which  little  is  said  in  the  general  history  of 
the  church,  and  nothing  to  shew  when  it  was  first  placed  there,  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable,  nor  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  King's  baptism  was  performed  at  it.  It  is  of  a  most 
curious  fabrication,  and  much  enriched  with  ornamental  sculpture, 
consisting,  says  Mr.  Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Canterbury,  of  a  cylin- 
drical stone,  of  near  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter ; 
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it  is  but  a  shell,  so  that  the  bason  is  sufficiently  large  to  dip  a  child. 
The  outside  is  embellished  with  four  series  of  ornaments ;  the  lower 
one  is  a  simple  scroll ;  the  next,  a  kind  of  hieroglyphical  true  lover's 
knot;  the  third,  small  Saxon  arches,  which  shew  the  architecture, 
intersecting  each  other ;  the  upper  one,  a  kind  of  lacing  in  semicircles, 
inverted,  intersecting  one  another.  All  the  ornaments  are  very  small, 
and  much  enriched." 

Hasted  is  not  accurate  in  describing  it  as  a  cylindrical  stone.  It 
consists  of  several  pieces  of  stone  laid  together  in  cement,  with  more 
rudeness,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  ornaments  carved  upon  it.  It  is  larger  at  the  base 
than  at  the  summit,  and,  in  its  massive  appearance,  reminds  us  of  the 
conical  architecture  which  often  characterizes  the  ancient  Egyptian 
columns.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  carving  of  the  different  squares, 
and  also  in  that  part  which  forms  the  mouldings.  I  give  the  annexed 
accwra^e  representation  from  an  original  sketch  made  for  this  Magazine. 


I  also  lay  before  my  readers  a  drawing  of  a  fragment,  supposed  to 
be  part  of  a  cross,  dug  up  beside  the  walls  of  the  church,  about  seven 
years  ago.  The  sharpness  of  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  the  freshness 
of  its  appearance,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  been 
scarcely  a  year  out  of  the  stonemason's  hands.  But  the  inscription  is 
written  in  characters  of  an  ancient  date,  w^hich  I  cannot  decipher. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers   may  be  able  to  do  it  for  me.     The 
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inscription  shewn  on  the  cross  is  in  raised  characters,  that  on  the 
reverse  rudely  engraved.     The  cross  is  broken  into  several  pieces. 


1 


p^-ii^!)^^] 


A  small  cross,  in  length  about  nine  inches,  and  in  breadth  six,  let 
into  a  square  of  white  marble  is  mentioned  by  IVIr.  Bunco,  as  having 
been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  and  as  having  had  the  reputation 
of  great  antiquity.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  lost,  or  surrepti- 
tiously removed,  as  only  one  inhabitant  of  St.  Martin  has  any  recol- 
lection of  it,  and  it  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years.  We  do  not 
find  any  tradition  relative  to  it.  Queen  Bertha  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  porch  of  St.  Martin's  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
that  part  of  the  edifice  which  now  forms  the  chancel.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  this  was,  if  not  the  original  church,  at  least 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood,  and  was  principally  constructed  from  its 
materials.  Ethelbert  also  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here ;  but 
other  accounts  consider  it  more  probable  that  he  was  interred  at  St. 
Augustine's,  or  at  Reculver. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  the  church  worthy  of  notice,  unless, 
perhaps,  we  may  except  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  who  was 
created  Baron  of  Fordwich. 

A  school  which  was  kept  here  appears  to  have  been  in  high  repute, 
and  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  City  fi-ee-school.  Radulph,  the 
master  of  the  latter,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Archbishop,  that 
scholars  beyond  the  customary  number  resorted  to  St.  Martin's.  The 
particulars  of  this  "  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee"  controversy  are 
set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  Sumner's  Antiquities,  and  it  appears  that, 
after  the  regular  appointment  of  a  commission,  the  passing  of  a 
"  definitive  sentence,"  and  an  appeal  by  the  unfortunate  "Syntax"  of 
St.  Martin's,  he  was  compelled  to  reduce  his  school  to  the  customary 
number,  thirteen.  This,  of  course,  acted  as  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
prosperity  of  St.  Martin's  school,  and  established  the  ascendancy  of 
its  rival. 

Of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Church  was  held  on  account  of  its 
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connexion  with  the  revival  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  first  royal  convert,  a  very  respectable  testimony  was 
given  by  its  being  an  episcopal  see  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centm-y.  Whether  the  Archidiaconal  office  was  originally  compre- 
hended in  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Martin,  is  a  point  which  I  am 
not  concerned  to  discuss.  Sumner,  and  Parker,  and  others,  have 
asserted  it ;  and  Battely,  I  must  acknowledge,  with  no  little  strength 
of  argument  and  evidence,  has  disputed  it.  But  clear  it  is,  that  till 
the  death  of  Godwin,  the  last  Bishop,  in  1061,  as  affirmed  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  there  were  Bishops  of  St.  Martin,  who  exercised  a  Chor- 
episcopal  jurisdiction  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At 
length,  owing  to  a  defect  which,  in  the  case  of  others  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Martin,  is  agreeable  neither  to  the  subject 
of  it,  nor  to  those  connected  with  it,  the  See  of  St,  Martin  was 
dissolved,  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lanfranc  refused  to  consecrate  any  more  Bishops  of  St.  Martin,  and 
for  this  reason — their  *'  scandalous  poverty," — an  unpardonable  f^ult. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  I  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this 
interesting  Church  with  the  quaint  and  charitable  valedictory  obser- 
vations of  Sumner  :■ — 

"And  so  I  leave  St.  Martin.  Only  I  wish  that  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  the  Church,  and  sometime  episcopal  estate  of  the  place, 
things  that  have  much  dignified  both,  it  might  better  flourish  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  due  rights  and  respects  than  I  hear  it  doth." 
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THE    CONSTITUTION,    REVENUES,    AND    SOCIAL    CONDITION    OF   THE    CLERGY    OF 
THE    GRECO-RUSSIAN    CHURCH. 

Beyond  the  energy  and  gigantic  military  resources  of  the  government, 
little  is  comparatively  known  in  this  country  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  active  principles  of  improvement  at  work  in  her  provinces,  which 
have  a  wider  field  for  their  development  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
country  can  shew,  may  prepare  for  her  in  future  very  brilliant  destinies. 
Through  the  enlightened  solicitude  of  the  government,  barbarism  is 
fast  yielding  to  civilization,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
daily  improved.  Some  account,  therefore,  of  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  the  vast  regions  swayed  by  the  Imperial  Autocrat  Nicholas 
Palovitch  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable. 

All  the  Russians,  properly  called  Roussniaks,  the  major  part  of  the 
Lithuanians,  and  the  Finland  population  united  to  the  first,  profess  the 
Greco- Russian  religion,  which  is  considered  the  orthodox  religion  of 
the  state.  The  government,  however,  allows  the  free  exercise  of 
every  other  form  of  worship.  But  this  state  of  things  dates  but  from 
the  year  1702,  when  the  manifesto  of  Peter  the  Great  proclaimed  a 
general  liberty  of  worship  throughout  the  empire.  Nevertheless, 
although  every  one  may  profess  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  no  one  is 
permitted  to  abjure  the  faith  of  the  Greco-Russian  church,  neither 
have  parents  professing  that  religion  the  privilege  of  bringing  up  their 
children  in  any  other. 
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The  Russian  church  universally  attributes  the  introduction  of 
Cliristianity  in  that  country  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew,  whom  they 
style  the  great  Martyr  (pervozannii.)  All  traces  of  his  holy  mission 
it  must  be  confessed  were,  however,  soon  obliterated  among  these 
people,  who  relapsed  into  their  ancient  idolatry. 

Christianity  reappeared  in  Russia  in  the  year  864,  about  the  same 
period  that  arose  the  first  great  schism  of  the  East.  But  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to 
mark  its  gradual  advance  over  the  elevated  range  of  the  Caucasus, 
across  the  steppes  of  the  Tartarean  desert,  and  amid  the  frozen  wilds 
of  Siberia,  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  With  the 
history  of  the  Russian  church,  with  its  articles  of  faith  and  its  schisms, 
the  reader  may  be  well  acquainted.  This  paper  will,  therefore,  con- 
fine itself  to  an  exposition  of  its  various  sects,  its  constitution  and 
revenue,  with  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Greco-Russian  church  are  yet  exactly  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Photius,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant 
modifications  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and  circum- 
stances ;  while  its  external  forms  powerfully  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  was  founded.  But  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  articles  of  faith,  from  the  earhest  date  of  Christianity 
in  Russia,  produced  in  that  country,  as  in  every  other,  certain  reUgious 
sects,  the  whole  of  which  are  denominated,  by  the  orthodox  chm-ch,  by 
the  general  name  of  Roskolniks,  heretics  or  sectarians,  although  they 
differ  among  themselves  in  their  origin  and  belief,  and  their  numbers 
are  very  considerable. 

The  Roskolniks,  or  heretics,  as  they  are  named  by  the  orthodox 
Russians — or,  as  they  style  themselves,  Starovertsi,  professors  of  the 
ancient  faith,  or  oftener  Pravoslavnie  (orthodox) — maintain  that 
the  ancient  books,  such  as  they  existed  previous  to  their  alteration 
by  Nicon  in  1659,  whom  they  surname  the  Antichrist,  ought 
alone  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  Russian  priesthood,  they 
assert,  are  irregularly  consecrated,  and  their  original  purity  is 
only  presented  among  those  who  are  unsuUied  by  the  heresy  of 
Nicon.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  by  the  orthodox  Russians  is 
made  with  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  hand,  should,  according  to  them, 
be  made  only  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  ;  the  procession  round 
the  pulpit  and  the  baptismal  fonts  should  be  made  fi-om  left  to  right  ; 
the  Alleluiah  should  be  only  simply  repeated  in  the  liturgy,  and  instead 
of  saying  it  a  third  time,  as  is  customary,  the  words  "  Praise  be  to  thee, 
O  God"  should  be  substituted.  x\gain,  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ, 
instead  of  the  words,  "O  God,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  they  say,  "Son 
of  God,  have  mercy  upon  us."  The  name  of  Jesus  is  written  by  them 
Isous.  In  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  number  of  loaves 
they  maintain  should  be  five,  instead  of  seven ;  the  ancient  images,  or 
those  painted  by  a  man  of  the  true  faith,  are  alone  admitted  into 
their  temples ;  their  cross  has  also  eight  points  instead  of  four ;  the  beard 
is  also  held  sacred ;  and  the  true  believer  will  never  leave  off  the 
Russian  caftan ;  he  likewise  religiously  abstains  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  will  not  j^ollute  himself  by  associating  with  the  ungodly,  as  all  are 
reputed  to  be  who  belong  not  to  his  sect.     The  Roskolniks  are  divided 
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into  a  host  of  sects,  some  of  which,  not  without  reason,  were  considered 
by  the  government  as  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  state  and  to 
pubhc  morals. 

The  Pomoraines  regard  as  the  founder  of  their  sect  the  deacon 
Daniel  Vi  Kouline ;  they  have  no  priests,  abhor  churches,  and  baptize 
with  fire. 

The  sect  Andreieftchina  abhor  the  use  of  money,  live  in  continual 
fear  of  the  Antichrist,  observe  several  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  baptize 
a  second  time  all  their  Neophytes. 

The  Phillippons  are  fanatics,  and  court  martyrdom ;  they  forbid 
marriage,  rebaptize  their  proselytes,  and  encourage  suicide.  This  sect  is 
estimated  at  5000. 

The  Doukhoborstes  (wrestlers  of  the  soul)  reject  the  use  of  the 
holy  images,  and  use  a  particular  doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  which  they 
compare  to  height,  depth,  and  breadth  in  the  natural  world ;  they  have 
neither  priests  nor  temples ;  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  they  admit  but  the 
gospels,  and  have  no  other  prayer  than  the  "  Pater." 

The  Bogomiles  (lovers  of  God)  give  themselves  up  to  all  the  excesses 
of  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  abstain  from  hard  labour  in  order  to  be 
more  ready  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  pretend  is  to  come 
and  enlighten  them. 

The  Molokans  (feeders  on  milk)  have  some  striking  analogy  to  the 
Quakers;  while  the  disgusting  sect  of  the  Origenistes  teach  that 
emasculation  is  commanded  even  by  the  founder  of  our  rehgion  :  in 
this  sense  they  interpret  the  chapter  xix.  11,  12,  of  St.  Matthew. 

"  The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  worship,"  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  are  beautiful  and  imposing,  and  the  music  heavenly ;  every  thing 
leads  the  mind  to  meditation ;  there  is  about  it  a  poetry  and  feeling 
w-hich,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears  better  calculated  to  captivate  the 
imagination  than  to  regulate  the  conduct.  When  the  priest,  dressed  in 
his  long  and  gorgeous  robes,  with  his  venerable  beard,  comes  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  in  which  he  remains  shut  up  while  he  communicates, 
the  astonished  spectator  might  imagine  that  the  gates  of  light  were 
opening,  while  the  clouds  of  incense  that  surround  him,  the  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  that  glitter  on  his  robes,  and  in  the  church,  seem 
to  come  from  a  country  where  the  sun  is  an  object  of  adoration." 
The  ceremonies  of  baptism,  of  marriage,  and  of  burial,  are  noble, 
beautiful,  and  affecting ;  some  traces  of  paganism,  it  is  true,  may  yet 
be  discovered,  but  only  those  which,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
doctrine,  can  add  only  to  the  impression  of  those  great  scenes  of  our 
existence — birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  alteration  in  the  articles  of  faith, 
preaching  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
divine  service  consists  of  the  mass,  of  singing,  and  the  reading  of 
certain  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  The 
"  Hospodi  poumeloui"  (^Kyrie,  elieson)  forms  the  habitual  accompani- 
ment of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  its  character  is  both  solemn  and 
imposing.  The  service  is  performed  solely  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue, 
in  which  are  also  wTitten  the  bible  and  the  liturgies.  However,  in 
J  81 9,  tlie  holy  synod  published  the  first  translation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
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modern  Russ.  The  feast  of  the  Resurrection  is  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  and  pomp  by  the  orthodox  Russians,  who  also  observe  four 
long  fasts — the  great  Lent,  which  lasts  during  seven  weeks  ;  the  fast  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  of  St.  Phillip ; 
but  the  three  last  are  of  much  shorter  duration. 

The  national  worship  is  celebrated  in  Russia  in  28,112  temples, 
among  which  there  are  many  cathedrals.  Those  of  St.  Sophia  at  Kief 
and  Novgorod,  of  the  Assumption,  the  Visitation,  and  the  Archangel 
Michael  at  Moscow,  and  of  St.  Alexander  Nifsld  at  St.  Petersburg, 
are  revered  by  the  Russians  as  most  holy,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
architectural  beauties  and  internal  magnificence.  There  are,  besides, 
550  convents,  70  of  w^hich  are  for  females.  The  monks  are  almost 
always  of  the  lowest  condition,  and  generally  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Basilius.  The  religious  orders  of  both  sexes  are  estimated  at  9000,  to 
whose  care  are  particularly  recommended  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the 
orphans. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  eastern 
church,  that  it  never  sought  to  raise  the  crosier  above  the  sceptre,  or, 
like  her  sister  of  the  west,  to  meddle  with  temporal  affairs.  Con- 
fining themselves  sti'ictly  to  the  attributes  of  their  sacred  calling,  the 
patriarchs  received  often  their  direction  from  the  emperor;  and,  jea- 
lous only  of  their  spiritual  authority,  they  rendered  to  Caesar  that 
which  belonged  to  Ceesar.  The  same  spirit  of  subordination  charac- 
terizes the  Russian  church,  which,  as  the  daughter  of  the  Greek, 
acknowledged,  during  many  centuries,  her  right  of  control.  It  was 
from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  that  Kief,  in  the 
year  988,  received  her  first  metropolitan  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop 
Michel.  Almost  all  his  successors  were  sent  fi-om  Byzantium,  and  it 
is  only  in  1145  that  w^e  find  a  Russian  placed  in  the  metropolitan  seat. 
When  the  fall  of  Constantinople  led  to  the  final  separation  of  the  two 
churches,  the  metropolitan  was  from  that  period  elected  by  a  council 
of  the  national  bishops,  until  the  death  of  Adrian,  in  1702,  when  the 
Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  Russian 
church.  This  prince  published  a  supplementary  act,  w-hich  he  added 
to  the  canon  law,  or  Nomocanon,  and  delegated,  in  1721,  his  authority 
to  a  council  of  bishops  which  he  established  at  Moscow,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Directing  Synod.  This  college, 
composed  of  metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  archi-priests,  archi- 
mandrites, a  solicitor,  and  a  secretary,  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  St.  Petersburg,  but  still  retained  a  cliancelleriS  at  Moscow.  It  is  a 
high  court  of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  its  acts  are  never- 
theless invalid  unless  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  clergy  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction  is  both  secular  and  regular,  and  forms  a  gra- 
duated hierarchy.  In  the  first  rank  are,  at  this  moment,  the  four 
metropolitans  of  Kief  and  Hatlich,  of  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  of  Moscow  and  Kaloma,  and  the  Katholikos  of  Grousinia,  metro- 
politan of  Kartalinia  and  Kachety,  to  which  may  be  added  two  other 
metropolitans  of  the  eastern  Greek  church.  The  number  of  metro- 
politans is  not  however  limited ;  this  high  dignity  is  not  necessarily 
attached  to  certain  sees :  the  archbishops  of  Kasan  and  of  Tobolsk,  in 
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Siberia,  have  been  sometimes  invested  witli  it,  and  the  emperor 
grants  it  as  a  recompense  to  the  prelates  whom  he  wishes  to  distin- 
guish. All  the  other  members  of  the  higher  clergy,  bearing  the  title 
of  arkhiereiy  are  eitlier  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  are  placed  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  metropolitans;  to  whom,  however,  they  yield  pre- 
cedence. But  these  distinctions  are  purely  honorary  ;  no  arkhierei  is 
subordinate  to  another.  The  dioceses  of  Kief,  Novgorod,  and  Mos- 
cow are  generally  administered  by  an  archbishop.  Russia  is  at  pre- 
sent ecclesiastically  divided  into  38  episcopal  sees. 

The  secular  clergy,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  is 
composed  of  protohiereis  or  archi-priests,  of  hiereis  (priests  or  popes), 
and  of  deacons.  The  regular  clergy,  who  are  sometimes  called  the  black 
clergy  (tchornoie  doukhovenstvo),  comprehend  the  archemandrites, 
the  igoumeneSf  or  priors;  the  igoumenia,  or  abbesses;  the  monks, 
monahki;  tlie  nuns,  monalikhini ;  and,  lastly,  the  anchorets,  pons- 
tymiUd.  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  clergy  that  the  bishops 
are  taken ;  and  all  those  priests  who  have  lost  their  wives  and  still 
desire  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  enter  into  it,  and  become 
hi€rojno7ikhif  or  monk-priests ;  for  no  priest  can  exercise  his  functions 
who  is  not  mamed ;  they  are  not,  however,  permitted  to  contract  a 
second  matrimonial  engagement. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  at  first  consisted  of  the  Dizimo,  but 
they  subsequently  became  possessed  of  immense  tracts  of  land  culti- 
vated by  serfs ;  and  they  also  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  sectarians  for  the  privilege  of  wearing 
their  beards.  The  administration  of  this  church  property  was  vested 
in  the  patriarch,  but  it  was  afterward  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  college 
of  economy,  established  by  the  empress  Catherine.  This,  in  its  turn, 
was  suppressed  in  1742,  and  the  holy  synod  charged  with  its  func- 
tions, when,  by  an  estimate  made  by  order  of  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  attached  to  these  church  lands  nearly  a 
million  of  male  serfs.  These  were  declared  the  property  of  the  state 
in  1762,  by  Peter  the  Third,  who  created  a  new  college  of  economy 
for  their  administration.  Catherine  the  Second  began  by  annulling 
this  arrangement,  and  by  assuring  to  the  clergy  a  less  miserable  exist- 
ence ;  but  she  nevertheless  secularised  all  the  church  property,  main- 
tained the  college,  and  assigned  a  fixed  revenue  to  all  the  members  of 
the  clergy.  The  chambers  of  accounts  (kameralhofe),  established  in 
the  capital  towns  of  the  different  governments  or  viceroy alties  of  the 
empire,  are  now  charged  with  the  administration  of  these  domains,  the 
annual  revenue  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  250,000  silver  roubles, 
about  50,000/.  sterling,  which  is  employed  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  confiscation  they  still  possess 
considerable  lands,  attached  either  to  the  convents  or  the  presbyteries, 
but  upon  which  there  are  no  serfs. 

The  clergy,  considered  in  ratio  to  the  population  of  the  empire,  is 
extremely  numerous ;  they  are  estimated  at  230,000  individuals,  of 
which  60,000  inhabit  the  towns.  More  than  190,000  belong  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  church ;  but  this  number  includes  the  lay  brethren, 
choristers,  churchwardens,   &:c.      The   governments  in   which   are 
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ound  the  greatest  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  are  Kief,  Koursk,  and  Kaisan.  Among  the  foreign  rites,  the 
Catholic  is  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  numbers  of  ministers; 
they  may  be  safely  estimated  a-t  30,000,  while  the  Protestant  pastors 
barely  number  1 000 ;  but  the  MoUahs,  on  the  other  hand,  amount  to 
more  than  9000,  and  in  the  Taurida  alone  there  are  upwards  of  ()000 
Mahometan  priests.  With  the  exception  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
religious  orders  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church,  the  major  part  of  this 
numerous  body  of  ecclesiastics  are  married.  More  than  200,000  are 
fathers  of  families,  so  that  the  total  number  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  clergy  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  estimated  at  nearly  one 
million. 

Their  condition  in  the  social  system  is  different,  according  to  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy ;  for  while  the  metropoli- 
tans, the  archbishops,  the  bishops,  and  the  archemandrites,  live  in  a 
state  of  luxurious  ease,  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  clergy  have  barely  the 
means  of  procuring  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  monks 
are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  their  wants  are  greatly 
circumscribed,  and  they  lead  a  life  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  con- 
vents, which  at  the  period  of  the  Tartar  invasion  were  the  asylum  of 
letters,  are  now-a-days  but  retreats  consecrated  to  prayer  and  an 
ascetic  life.  As  a  body,  however,  the  Russian  clergy  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity  of  manners  and  rigid  morality.  It  is  to  them  that 
the  literature  of  the  country  is  especially  indebted.  Demetri,  metro- 
politan of  Rostof,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  century,  lirst  brought 
the  Russian  prose  to  something  like  perfection.  Theophanus  Proco- 
poritch,  who,  with  justice,  was  styled  the  Maecenas  of  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  established  a  high  literary  reputation  by  his  funeral 
oration  at  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  which  ranks  him  as  the 
father  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  his  country.  There  belong  also  to 
the  present  age,  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
several  men  celebrated  for  their  literary  and  scientific  acquirements : — 
Plato  Lefchine,  the  son  of  an  obscure  village  curate,  by  his  tran- 
scendent merit  has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan ;  Ivan 
Livanda,  archpriest  of  St.  Sophia;  Ambrosius  Podobiedof,  metropo- 
litan of  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg,  known  by  his  two  orations  pro- 
nounced before  the  empress  Catherine,  and  by  several  works  on  theo- 
logy ;  lastly,  Eugene,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  who  is  considered  as  the 
most  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  that  Russia  at 
this  day  possesses.  His  dictionary  of  Russian  writers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  in  two  volumes,  is  greatly  admired. 

By  a  recent  decree  of  the  emperor,  the  allowances  of  the  clergy 
have  been  considerably  augmented ;  but  it  is  the  German  Protestant 
and  Finland  clergy  who  are  the  most  enlightened,  and  whose  position 
is  the  most  independent ;  for  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  considerable 
domains  are  attached  to  the  presbyteries,  and  their  pastors  are  placed 
almost  on  a  footing  with  the  provincial  noblesse,  whose  immunities 
they  share.  No  priest  can  be  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment;  he 
may  acquire  landed  property,  and  is,  moreover,  exemi)t  from  all  taxes, 
military  billets,  &c. 
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Having  now  succinctly  exposed  the  constitution,  revenues,  &c.,  of 
the  Russian  church,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  an  estimate  of 
the  population  of  this  immense  empire  by  sects,  to  which  I  shall  add 
a  specimen  of  the  Pater  in  the  sacred  Slavonian,  which  by  some  may 
not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting : — 

Greek  Churcli  Orthodox   44,700,000 

Sectarians    300,000 

45,000,000 

Roman  Catholics  and  Armenians  8,500,000 

Protestants  of  Various  Sects  1,514,000 

Mahomedans    4,000,000 

Jews 460,000 

Pagans 900,000 

55,374,000 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  confusion  or,  at  least,  the  multiplicity 
of  tongues  so  remarkable  as  in  Russia,  where  people  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent origins  are  peacefully  united  under  the  same  sceptre.  From 
the  astonishing  variety  of  races,  it  will  not  produce  astonishment  when 
we  say  that  there  are  spoken  throughout  the  empire  forty  languages, 
perfectly  distinct  one  from  the  other,  in  which  number  the  dialects  of 
a  same  idiom  are  not  included.  Several  of  these  languages  are  known 
but  by  name,  and,  as  i/et,  have  neither  grammar  nor  dictionary. 

The  "  Pater,"   in  the  ancient  Sclavonian,  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  the  mother  of  all  the  Sclavoniari  idioms. 

Otche   nache   ije    yessi   na    nebecakh,    da    svaititsa   imia  tvoi^, 

Father        our       who        art        in  heaven,  hallowed  be       name      thine, 

da  pridiete  tsarslviye  tvoie,  da  boudiete  volia  tvoia  iako  na  nebepi, 

come  kingdom         thine,  be  done         will       thine      as         in     heaven, 

i  ha  zemli,  khleb  nache  nassouchtchnii    dajd  nam  dnies.     I  ostavi 

as  on  earth,       bread         our  daily  give        us       this  day.  And  forgive 

nam  dolgui  nacha  iakoje  i  moui  ostavlayem  doljnikom  nachim.     I 

as      oflFences       our  as  we  forgive  them.  And 

ne  vedi  nass  vo  iskouchenie  no  izbavi  nass   ott  loukavaho.     Iako 

not     lead       us     into        temptation        but     deliver       us     from  evil.  For 

tvoie  iest  tsartsvo,  i   sila  i   slava,  vo   vaiki  vaikof     Amine.  ^ 

thine     is  the    kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory,      for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


THE   PARISH  REGISTER  OF   STOCKTON,   WILT  ^ 

In  his  large  County  History,  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  has  pronounced 
the  Register  of  this  parish  to  be  "the  most  curious  he  ever  met  with." 
So  experienced  an  antiquary  ought  to  be  a  competent  witness  in  such 
a  case.  Nevertheless,  its  curiosity  does  not  arise  irom  its  antiquity, 
for  it  goes  no  higher  than  1589,  while  some,  we  learn,  date  from  1522. 
Nor  are  there  to  be  found  in  it  any  documents  illustrative  of  ancient 
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customs  and  manners ;  or  which  relate  singular  calamities  and  other 
remarkable  events  ;  or  which  allude  to  eminent  personages  ;  or  such 
as  might  rectify  dubious  points  of  minor  chronology.  It  is  simply 
worthy  of  note  from  the  minuteness  of  its  details  while  it  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Crockford,  from  the  year  1602  till  about  1630.  He  was 
not  the  Rector  of  the  place,  nor  even,  as  it  seems,  the  Curate,  though 
he  took  orders,  and  obtained  a  neighbouring  Vicarage,  in  1613  ;  but 
he  was,  it  may  be  gathered,  what  in  modern  times  would  be  called  a 
private  tutor,  as  he  lived  six  years  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Terry,  the 
Rector,  who  seems  to  have  given  up  to  him  the  whole  management 
of  the  Register ;  and  as  Mr.  Crockford  wrote  a  beautiful  print-like 
hand,  it  is  admirably  executed,  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  pen- 
manship. He  began  with  copying  the  preceding  records,  and  went 
on  in  his  office  of  Registrar  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  part 
produced  by  him  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dry  husks  of 
subsequent  times,  and  particularly  with  those  of  the  present  day ;  for 
our  trim  and  ledger-like  pages  will  justify,  by  their  meagreness,  Pope's 
sarcastic  allusion  to  a  Parish  Register — 

"  Go  seek  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor,  makes  all  the  history." 

Not  such  was  good  Thomas  Crockford' s  notion  of  what  parochial 
archives  should  consist.  He  did  not  hold  that  dates  and  names  were 
the  w^orse  for  being  garnished  with  a  little  information.  Had  all  our 
old  records  of  his  sort  been  kept  by  his  method,  and  w^ith  his  taste 
and  discretion,  how  different  a  face  would  our  topographical  and 
genealogical  compilations  generally  exhibit !  When  marriages  occur, 
he  not  only  mentions  the  condition  in  Ufe  of  the  parties,  but  traces 
their  origin  very  frequently,  and  usually  gives  their  respective  ages, 
herein  not  sparing  even  womankind  in  a  very  coy  matter,  though  he 
qualifies  his  shrewd  guesses  very  often  with  a  "plus  minus."  When 
children  are  baptized,  it  is  his  wont  to  dive  into  the  reasons  why  such 
or  such  a  name  is  chosen ;  sometimes  it  is  to  revive  the  memory  of  a 
time-honoured  progenitor ;  now  as  a  solace  for  a  lost  child  of  the  same 
appellative ;  and  elsew^here  to  the  glorification  of  some  lauded  sponsor. 
It  may  readily  be  conjectured,  that  his  chief  strength  is  put  forth  in 
chronicling  the  burials.  In  that  portion  of  the  book,  the  entries  are 
often  fit  for  monumental  inscriptions  ;  and  in  three  or  four  instances, 
they  extravagate  into  funeral  eulogies,  as  a;t  the  death  of  his  patron, 
the  Rev.  John  Terrie,  and  at  that  of  Maria  Toppe,  the  wife  of  the 
Lord  of  the  manor. 

We  w^ill  begin  our  extracts  with  the  title-page,  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice,  though  it  is  too  long  to  be  given  entire. 

"  Liber  Registrarius de  Stocton. . ,  .ab  annis   Domini   1589 

et  lo90  et  deinceps.  Incipiens  unumquemque  annum  juxta  computa- 
tionem  Ecclesiae  Anglicanee,  videlicet  a  festo  Annuntiationis  Beatee 
Virginis  Marise  quod  Initium  Incamationis  Servatoris  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  optimo  jure  censetur.  Fideliter  excriptus  de  novo,  e  veteri 
Libro  et  archetypo  quem  scripserat  venerabilis  vir  Joh.  Terrius  Artium 
Magister  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  Rector,  a  Tho.  Crockford  Artinm  Bac- 
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calaureo,  Ludimagistro  ibidem,  qui  venit  et  suscepit  curam  peedago- 
gicam  in  pareecia  praedicta  die  Martis,  viz  :  Maii  28°.  A.D.  MDCII. 
Anno  Regni  Reginse  Elizabethse  quadragesimo  tertio,  scil :  penultimo." 

Of  course  the  same  parchment  volume  contained  the  three  species 
of  registration. 

The  Marriages  took  precedence  in  it,  and  from  them  we  cull  one 
specimen  of  the  quaint  but  explicit  mode  in  which  they  were  enrolled. 

"  1620.  Edwardus  Flower  de  Lavington  Episcopi  in  Com :  Wiltes, 
natalibus  ingenuus,  facultate  pannarius,  annorum  plus  quam  quadra- 
ginta,  semelviduus,  trium  adhuc  liberorum  pater ;  et  Michaela  Hooper 
virgo  annorum  fere  duorum  supra  triginta,  lilia  Johannis  Hooper  ohm 
de  Stockton  agricolse,  et  Elizabethse  uxoris  suae  secundse,  famula  diu 
Christophori  Potticarii  pannarii,  et  Marise  uxoris  suae,  ibique  in  opere 
ut  plurimum  lanario  hdeliter  et  laudate  versata,  solenni  matrimonio 
conjuncti  sunt  in  Ecclia :  de  Stockton  die  Lunae,  27°  Novembris." 

Next  follow  the  Baptisms,  from  which  we  produce  a  few,  leaving 
out  the  minor  dates  for  brevity  sake,  wherever  we  can.  The  first 
respects  a  child  of  the  writer's  employer. 

"  1608.     Alter   Stephanus   Terry,   sextus  scilicet   filius   Johannis 

Terry  hujus  Ecclesiae  Rect cui  nomen  inditum  est  in  memo- 

riam  prioris  Stephani,  optimae  spei  et  studiosissimae  indolis  adolescentis, 
qui  obiit  Oxoniae  hoc  anno,  viz.  28°  Julii.  Anno  aetatis  suae  16° 
pene  completo." 

"1612.  Elizabetha  Potticarie,  fiha  primogenita  Christophori  &c. 
,,.,..  cui  nomen  inditum  est  in  memoriam  Elizabethae  aviae  suae 
paternae,  matronae  laudatissimae  e  generosa  Sandsborraeorum  de  Upton 
Skydmore  familia  oriundae." 

The  following  wears  a  certain  aspect  of  kindheartedness,  which, 
however  it  may  exist,  could  not  be  discerned  through  the  formal 
trammels  of  a  modern  entry. 

"  1621.  Infantulus  sine  praenomine,  filius  primogenitus  Jacobi 
Eyles. . .  .agricolae  et  Eadithae  uxor  suag,  natus  die  Martis, , . ,  vixit, 
ut  testa  ntur  obstetrices  ad  exiguum  temporis  et  prae  infirmitate  citius 
expiravit  quam  erat  expectatum,  nee  ad  aquae  sacrum  attigit  lavacrum, 
mortuus  eodem  quo  natus  die  praedicto,  sepultus  est  utpote  Christian- 
orum  parentum  filius  solenni  ritu  die  sequente." 

"  1625.     Tertius  Christophorus  Potticarie,  Septimus  filius,  progenies 

autem  decima  C.  P.  generosi  et  pannarii  &c cui  nomen  fuit 

impositum  a  susceptore  suo  primario  Dno :  Christophoro  Greene 
Rectoris,  in  solamen  patris  infantuli  et  in  memoriam  duorum  ejusdem 
nominis  fratrum  defunctorum." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  perseverance  in  perpetuating  the  name 
of  Christopher  was  at  length  successful,  as  the  reason  for  assigning  it 
in  this  instance  was  a  three-fold  one. 

"  Last  scene  of  all,"  the  Burials  afford  us  some  gleanings  from  the 
shorter  entries. 

"  1610.  Ambrosius  Cockerell,  agricola  annorum  fere  70  e  gene- 
rosa Cockerellorum  Borealium  familia  per  celebrem  ilium  Gualterum 
Cockerell,  quo  nihil  jam  memorant  Stoctonienses  antiquins,  quemque 
templi  turn  fenestrae  tum  etiam  parietes  etiamnum  aliquatenus  signifi- 
cant."    But,  ala^s !  neither  walls  nor  windows  retain  their  evidence  of 
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Walter  CockereH's  title  to  celebrity.  The  Register  would  have  been 
a  more  durable  repository,  but  he  died  apparently  before  it  began. 

"  1615.  Thomas  Sanders,  agricola  valde  (ut  hsec  ferunt  tempora) 
senex,  utpote  centum  et  plures  eetatis  assecutus  annos,  natura  vel  ipso 
senio  confecta  expiravit " 

"1618.  Stephanus  Sherelock  agricola  senex  sexagenarius,  ex 
agricultrici  Sherlockorum  fam :  de  Sutton  prope  Odyham  in  Com : 
Australis  Hanton  :  oriundus,  Reverendo  viro  Magistro  Johanni  Terrio 
hujus  Ecclise :  Rectori  Domino  et  populari  suo,  villici  loco  famulatus 
diu,  et  ingenuse  Alfordorum  familiae  honesto  mro  :  conjunctus,  et 
postea  tenementum  infra  manerium  Stockton :  adeptus,  in  eodem 
laborifere  consenuit,  mortuus  &c." 

"1621.  Georgius  James  alias  Mason  filius  tertius  Edwardi  James 
....fabri  ferrarii.  . . . Juvenis  annorum  viginti  unius  et  paulo  plus, 
nepos  e  sorore  Thomse  Tayler  de  Stockton  fabri  lignarii,  eidemque  ad 
artem  carpentariam  addictus,  avunculo  suo  apprime  charus,  vulnus  in 
capite  (ut  perhibetur)  accipiens,  morbum  lethalem  contraxit :  mortuus 
certe  et  sepultus  fuit  Stocktonise,  &c." 

"  1623.  Robertus  Tanner  Senex,  operarius  pauperculus,  annorum 
(ut  conjicitur)  nonaginta,  unius  uxoris  aniculse  conjux  unicus, 
liberorum  aliquot  serumnosus  pater,  Parochise  communis  Bubulcus 
&c.  mortuus " 

We  have  abstained  from  quoting  any  of  the  more  prolix,  although 
that  which  describes  the  character  of  Mrs.  Toppe  is,  in  some  parts, 
beautifully  expressed.  In  proof  of  this,  let  us  adduce  a  sentence. 
After  having  enumerated  her  virtues  and  accomplishments,  and  stated 
the  nature  of  the  disease  which  destroyed  her,  he  informs  us  that 

"initio  Sabbati  Christiani tranquility  expiravit,  et  placidissime 

in  Domino  obdormivit ;  iter  (hand  dubio)  Sabbaticum  incipiens,  juxta 
quosdam  suos  pene  propheticos  sermones  paulo  ante  obitum  editos, 
coelestia  occupans  domiciUa,  in  Deo  sanctisque  in  eeternum  quietura." 

Slight  but  not  frivolous  notices  occur  in  every  page,  which  make  the 
book  almost  as  alluring  as  a  work  of  biography.  How  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  is  it  to  see  the  interest  taken  by  the  pastor  in  the  lowly 
ones  of  his  flock,  as  well  as  in  the  more  prominent,  evinced  by  many 
of  our  extracts,  and  by  such  remarks  as  the  following,  appended  to 
various  names  whose  descendants  we  can  even  now  trace — "  Matrona 
serumnis  morbisque  diu  afflicta,  ultimo  puerperio  nimis  graviter  elabo- 
rans  filiampeperit  12"  obiit  16°  sepulta  fuit  17°  Julii."  Another  suf- 
ferer is  recorded  as  "  morbo  gutterino  diu  afflicta,  inedia  tandem  con- 
sumpta."  Testimony  is  borne  to  another  person — "post  morbum 
diuturimm  Christian^  patientia  submisse  toleratum  tandem  defecit  et 
in  Christo  placide  expiravit."  One  woman  appears  as  "duorum 
virorum  conjux  legitima,  per  priorem  filise,  per  posteriorem  filii  mater 
alma."  A  village  sire  seems  to  be  commiserated  as  "  olim  textor, 
nunc  autem  operarius  pauperculus."  The  College  of  Heralds  would 
not,  we  fancy,  condescend  to  describe  any  of  their  clients  as  we  find 
many  a  one  here — "e  sutoria  (or  ex  agi-icultrici,  or  e  lanari^)  famili4 
oriundus."  Of  a  young  man  dying  early,  it  is  said  "pueritiamin 
studio  literario,  adolescentiam  in  pannario  fideliter  exercuit."  We 
find  one  villager's  grave  pointed  out  "iji  c«?miterio  juxta  ari</uhnu 
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templi."  That  of  another  "in  Choro  Ecclesise  juxta  proavos."  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  cite  from  the  long  panegyric  of  Mr.  Terrie  that 
"sepulturam  habuit  (sicut  in  mandatis  dederat)  in  Ceemiterio  prope 
domum  nuper  suam,  juxta  vulgares  parochianos,  manibus  msestissimi 
sui  in  Theologicis  institutis  discipuli  Thomse  Crockford,  Fishertoniensis 
Ecclesiee  Vicarii  moderni ;"  for  the  absurdity  of  burying  in  churches 
appears  more  obvious  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  where  want  of 
space  may  plead  some  apology,  although  an  insufficient  one.  I  fear 
our  good  Recorder  approaches  the  verge  of  scandal  in  registering  the 
following  match. 

"1616.  Thomas  Hobbes,  textor  pauperculus. . .  .et  Warbora 
Dibble  fsemina  paupercula  ejus  in  cselibatu  amasia  sol :  mro  :  conjuncti 
sunt...,"  After  inscribing  the  baptism  of  the  "filia  notha"  of 
AUicia  GofFe,  he  bears  testimony  to  the  parents  of  the  offender 
as  being  "honestse  nimirum  familise  senes,"  and  w^hen  he  has  to 
stigmatize  Allicia  with  a  second  like  offence,  he  calls  her  "  fsemina 
moricula,"  half-witted,  as  we  understand  it :  all  this  looks  as  if  he 
pitied  the  parents  and  said  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  extenuation. 
As  he  wTote  himself  "  Ludimagister,"  it  is  no  'wonder  that  every  one 
who  came  under  his  pen,  should  have  his  occupation  translated  into  the 
choicest  Latin  equivalent ;  but  to  us  who,  now- a- days,  live  in  a  very 
utilitarian  and  vernacular  world,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  ludicrous  aspect 
in  the  quality  or  employment  of  our  ordinary  neighbours  bolstered 
out  in  the  high  Roman  phrase.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  range  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village  as  they  were  200  years 
ago,  in  the  classical  appellations  which  we  here  find  bestow^ed  upon 
them.  We  keep  to  precedence  as  well  as  we  can.  Of  course  there 
were  the  "  armiger — generosus — clericus,"  which  require  no  com- 
ment; "pannarius  generosus"  for  a  master  clothier  seems  alw^ays  to 
have  resided  here.  Next,  we  have  "  ingenuus  Stocktoniensis  praedii 
firmarius,"  the  tenant  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  "  ingenuus  villicus," 
his  baihff;  "  agricola, — yeomannus, — mercator  (shopkeeper), — mer- 
cator  circumforaneus  (pedlar), — faber  lignarius, — faber  ferrarius, — 
aratri-faber,' — architectus  (mason), — sutor  pannarius, — sutor  vestiarius 
(was  the  division  of  labour  between  tailors  and  shoemakers  in 
abeyance,  during  King  James's  days  ?  for  no  other  sutor  is  to  be  found 
here), — textor  pannarius, — apprenticius, — pastor  ovium, — parochise 
communis  bubulcus, — operarius,  —  hortulanus  servus,  —  famulus, — 
ancilla."  Of  a  more  miscellaneous  sort  we  find  "clericus  culinee 
Dnee:  Marchionissae  de  Northampton;"  this  was  a  villager's  son,  who 
emigrated  and  exercised  this  office  at  Longford  Castle ;  "  eleemosy- 
narius,"  an  alms-house  being  at  length  founded  here,  which  still 
subsists;  " paraeciae  inquilinus"  (a lodger);  "  coriarius"  and  "pannarius 
lintearius,"  two  persons  probably  connected  with  the  village,  but  not 
carrying  on  their  trades  in  it,  and  there  appears  one  "Miles"  who  in 
this  case  was  probably  a  private  soldier. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Crockford's  share  of  the  Register,  which 
truly  comprises  "the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor;"  and 
trivial  as  much  of  it  needs  must  be,  it  can  redeem  the  pledge  of  the 
County  historian,  that  it  is  a  most  curious  one. 
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RISUS  PASCHALIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — There  is  scarcely  any  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind  more 
surprising  than  the  total  unconsciousness  of  error  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  professing  the  Romish  faith  have  mixed  up 
the  most  absurd  buffooneries  with  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  I  leave  to  psychologists  to  account  for  the  principle ;  the 
fact  is  undoubted.  Few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
"the  olden  time"  are  ignorant  of  "La  Fete  des  Anes ;"  and  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Markland's  Dissertation  on  the  "  Chester  Mysteries," 
Mr.  Sharp's  Dissertation  on  the  "  Ludus  Coventriae,"  and  CoUier's 
"  Annals  of  the  Stage,"  will  prove  that  our  ancestors  were  as  absurd 
as  their  neighbours  on  the  continent.  Some  apology,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  offered  for  this  incongruous  mixture,  as  occuri'ing  in  a 
dramatic  entertainment ;  but  who  would  attempt  to  defend  it,  when 
it  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  ?  Easter 
is  a  season  of  jo^^  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  risen  again  from  the 
sleep  of  winter.  To  the  Christian  it  is  the  highest  festival  of  his 
church,  and  well  may  call  forth  his  joy  and  exultation.  But  his  joy 
should  be  tempered  by  piety,  and  his  exultation  moderated  by  reve- 
rence for  the  Author  of  his  redemption.  Yet  this  was  the  season 
w^hen,  on  the  continent  at  least,  the  grossest  indecencies  were  poured 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher,  and  polluted  the  temples  of  the 
Most  High ! 

That  this  profanation  existed  at  a  very  early  age  is  evident  from 
the  works  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  It  was  denounced  by 
Dante  as  one  of  the  enormities  of  his  time  : 

"  Ora  si  va  con  motti,  e  con  iscede 
A  predicate,  e  pur  che  ben  si  rida, 
Gonsia  il  cappuccio,  e  piu  non  si  richiede." 

Paradiso  xxix.  115 — 117. 

"  The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jests  and  gibes  ;  and  so  tliere  be  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought." 

Carey's  Translation. 

Brand  ^Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Ellis,  vol.  i. 
p.  142)  iniorms  us,  from  Mr.  Douce,  that  "  it  was  the  practice  in 
Germany  (during  the  sixteenth  century  at  least)  for  the  preachers  to 
intermix  their  sermons  with  facetious  stories  on  Easter-day.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  *  Convivialium  Sermon um  Liber.'  Bas.  1542, 
sig  K,  8." 

Hospinian  (de  Orig.  Fest.  Christ,  p.  98,  edit.  1674)  has  a  section 
"  De  Risu  Paschali."  It  begins — "  Ab  iis  vero  loetitise  signis,  quee 
in  memoriam  Resurrection  is  Dominicee  in  die  Paschali  edebantur,  sine 
dubio  consuetudo  ilia  in  plurimis  Pontificiis  Ecclesiis  originem 
surapsit,  qua  in  ipso  Sacrosancto  die  Paschee  inter  concionandum, 
ad  recreandum  auditorum  animos  et  risum  excitanduni,  quum  nuUo 
unquam  tempore  nos  magis  oporteret  esse  serios,  profanae  et  ludicree 
proferuntur  labellae  ab  ipsis  Sacerdotibus,  baud  aliter  quam  a  scenicis 
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Histrionibus  et  Circulatoribus.  De  qua  consuetudine  fficolampadius 
iu  Epistola  ad  Capitonem  de  Risu  Paschali,  Hunc  morem,  ait, 
tanquam  sacrum  custoditiuHis  frater  quidam,  niagno  satis  ineruditae 
plebeculse  plausu  deblatterabat  tarn  ridicula  deliramenta,  ut  me  pudeat 
eiusmodi  nugis  chartas  commaculare,  ne  aures  pias  offendam." 

That  this  blasphemous  practice  subsisted  in  Spain,  even  so  low  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  "  Fray 
Oerundio."  This  most  amusing  work,  well  worthy  a  countryman  of 
Cervantes,  was  published  in  1758,  by  "  Father  Joseph  Francis  Isla, 
a  Jesuit,  with  the  laudable  view  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Spanish, 
pulpit  by  turning  the  bad  preachers  into  ridicule."  In  the  '^  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Town  to  the  Reverend  the  Preachers,"  during  the  Holy 
Week  (vol.  ii.  pp.  502,  503)  we  have  for  "  Easter  Sunday"—-"  The 
Sermon  of  Pleasantries  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this  ser- 
mon it  is  necessary  for  the  preacher  to  have  all  the  merry  tales,  droll 
fancies,  jests,  jokes,  and  witticisms,  all  the  quips,  cranks,  bams, 
banters,  and  buffoonery  he  can  rake  together,  to  divert  tlie  immense 
concourse  who  come  to  hear  him.  He  has  no  need  to  be  nice  and 
squeamish;  let  them  be  of  what  kind  they  will,  however  filthy, 
beastly,  or  indecent ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  every  thing  passes 
upon  this  day.  He  would  do  well  to  observe  in  his  discourse,  that 
the  poor  people  have  had  enough  of  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  Holy 
Week,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  exhilarate  and  cheer  them 
upon  Easter  Sunday.  The  Father  Preachers  who  have  brought  a 
droU  lay-brother  with  them  for  their  companion  (for  some  have 
brought  such  an  one)  have  ordered  the  lay-brother  to  get  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  preach  a  burlesque  sermon  with  all  manner  of  Merry 
Andrew  tricks.  In  general  these  sermons  end  with  a  mock  act  of 
contrition  ;  and,  instead  of  a  crucifix,  the  lay-brother  brings  out  from 
under  Ms  habit  a  pye,  an  hock  of  bacon,  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  which 
he  addresses  with  a  thousand  amorous  expressions  inlthe  tone  of 
repentant  sorrow,  making  the  audience  ready  to  die  with  laughter." 
This,  probably,  is  highly  coloured  ;  but  must  have  had  a  ^rong  foun- 
dation in  reality,  otherwise  the  caricature  would  lose  all  its  effect. 

How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  that,  called  to  a  pure  and  reformed 
reUgion,  we  have  been  freed  from  this  absurdity,  blasphemy,  and 
profanation.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Sept.  21th,  1832.  ARCHiEOPHILUS. 
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1653.  30  Jan. — At  our  own  Parish  Church  a  stranger  preach'd. 
There  was  now  and  then  an  honest  orthodox  man  got  into  the  pulpit, 
and  tho'  the  present  Incumbent  was  somewhat  of  an  Independent, 
yet  he  ordinarily  preach'd  sound  doctrine,  and  was  a  peaceable  man, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  felicity  in  this  age. 

Vol.  II.— Dec.  1832.  3  a 


Z6B  -NOTICES  or  the  olden  time. 

21  Aug. — I  heard  that  good  old  man  Mr.  Higham,  the  parson 
of  the  Parish  of  Wotton,  where  I  was  born,  and  who  had  baptized 
me,  preach  after  a  very  plaine  Avay  on  Luke,  comparing  this  trouble- 
some world  to  the  Sea,  the  ministers  to  the  fishermen,  and  the  saints 
to  the  fish. 

28  Sep.--^At  Greenwich  preach' d  that  holy  martyr  Dr.  Hewer,  on 
Psalm  the  90,  v.  11,  magnifying  the  grace  of  God  to  penitents,  and 
.threatning  the  extinction  of  his  Gospel  light  for  the  prodigious  impiety 
of  the  Age. 

25  Oct. — Mr.  Owen  preach' d  in  my  Library  at  Sayes  Court  on 
18  Luke,  7,  8,  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  unjust  judge,  shewing 
why  Almighty  God  would  sometimes  be  compared  by  such  simiUtudes. 
He  afterwards  administered  to  us  all  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

4  Dec. — Going  this  day  to  our  Church,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
tradesman,  a  mechanic,  step  up.  I  was  resolved  yet  to  stay  and 
see  what  he  would  make  of  it.  His  text  was  from  2  Sam.  ch.  23, 
V.  20 — "  And  Benaiah  went  down  also,  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of 
a  pit,  in  the  time  of  snow."  The  purport  was,  that  no  danger  was 
to  be  thought  difficult  when  God  call'd  for  shedding  of  blood ; 
inferring,  that  now  the  Saints  were  call'd  to  destroy  temporal  govern- 
ments, with  such  feculent  stuff",  so  dangerous  a  crisis  were  things 
grown  to. 

25  Dec. — Christmas-day.  No  Churches  or  publiq  assembly,  I  was 
faine  to  passe  the  devotions  of  that  blessed  day  with  my  family  at  home. 

1564.  15  April. — I  went  to  London  to  hear  the  famous  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor  (since  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor),  at  St.  Greg.,  on  6  Matt. 
48,  concerning  evangelical  perfection. 

14  May. — There  being  no  such  thing  as  Church  Anniversaries  in 
the  parochial  Assemblies,  I  was  forced  to  provide  at  home  for  Whit- 
sonday. 

9  July. — Dr.  French  preach'd  at  St.  Marie's,  on  12  Matt.  42, 
advising  the  Students  the  search  after  true  wisdome,  not  to  be  had 
in  the  bookes  of  the  Philosophers,  but  in  the  Scriptures  alone.  In 
the.  afternoone,  the  famous  Independent  Dr.  Owen,  perstringing 
Episcopacy.     He  was  now  Cromwell's  Vice  Chancellor. 

27  Aug. — Mr.  Allington  preach'd  an  excellent  discourse  from 
Romans  6,  19;  this  was  he  who  published  those  bold  sermons  of  the 
members  warring  against  the  mind,  or  the  Jews  crucifying  Christ, 
applied  to  the  wicked  regicides,  for  which  he  was  ruined.  We  had 
no  sermon  in  the  afternoone. 

24  Oct. — The  good  old  Parson  Higham  preach'd  at  Wotton 
Church,  a  plaine  preacher,  but  an  innocent  and  honest  man. 

3  Dec. — Advent  Sunday.  There  being  no  office  at  the  Church, 
but  extemporie  prayers  after  the  Presbyterian  way,  for  now  all 
formes  were  prohibited,  and  most  of  the  preachers  were  usurpers,  I 
seldom  went  to  Church  upon  solemn  feasts,  but  either  went  to  London, 
where  some  of  the  orthodox  sequestered  Divines  did  privately  use  the 
Common  Prayer,  administer  Sacraments  &c.,  or  ehe  I  procured 
one  to  officiate  in  my  House;  wherefore,  on  the  10th,  Dr.  Rich* 
Owen,  the  sequestered  Minister  of  Eltham,  preached  to  my  family  in 
my  library,  and  gave  us  the  Holy  Communion. 
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25,  Christmas  Day. — No  public  offices  in  Churches,  but  penalties 
on  observers,  so  as  I  was  constrained  to  celebrate  it  at  home. 

1655.  28  Jan. — A  stranger  preached  from  3  Colossians,  2,  in- 
citing our  affections  to  the  obtaining  heavenly  things.  I  understood, 
afterwards,  that  this  Man  had  ben  both  Chaplaine  and  Lieutenant  to 
Admiral  Pen,  using  both  swords,  whether  ordained  or  not  I  cannot 
say  ;  into  such  times  were  we  fallen. 

18  March. — Went  to  London  on  purpose  to  heare  that  excellent 
preacher  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  on  14  Matt.  17,  shewing  what  were  the 
conditions  of  obtaining  eternal  life ;  also  concerning  abatements  for 
unavoidable  infirmities,  how  cast  on  the  accompts  of  the  Crosse.  On 
the  31,  I  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  confer  with  him  about 
some  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thenceforward  as  my  ghostly  father. 
I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  make  me  ever  mindful  of  and  thankful 
for  his  heavenly  assistances. 

15  April. — I  went  to  London  with  my  family,  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Easter.  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  at  St.  Gregorie's,  the  RuUng 
Power  conniving  at  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  &c.  in  this  Church 
alone.  In  the  afternoone,  Mr.  Pierson  (since  Bp.  of  Chester)  preach'd 
at  East  Cheape,  but  was  disturbed  by  an  alarme  of  fire,  which,  about 
this  time,  was  very  frequent  in  the  Cittie. 

17  June. — There  was  a  collection  for  the  Persecuted  Churches  and 
Christians  in  Savoy,  remnants  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses. 

Sep.  15. — Preach'd  at  St.  Gregorie's,  one  Darnel,  on  4  Psalm,  4, 
concerning  the  bene^t  of  selfe  examination  ;  more  learning  in  so  short 
&  time  as  an  hour,  I  have  seldom  heard. 

27  Nov. — This  day  came  forth  the  Protector's  Edict  or  Proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  all  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  from  preach- 
ing or  teaching  any  scholes,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Apostate  Julian  ; 
with  the  decimation  of  all  the  royal  parties  revenues  throughout 
England. 

25  Dec. — There  was  no  more  notice  taken  of  Christmas-day  in 
Churches.  I  went  to  London^  where  Dr.  Wild  preach'd  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Preaching,  this  being  the  last  day,  after  which  Cromwell's 
proclamation  was  to  take  place,  that  none  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  dare  either  to  preach  or  administer  Sacraments,  teach  Schools 
&c.  on  paine  of  imprisonment  or  exile.  So  this  was  the  mourn - 
fullest  day  that  in  my  life  I  had  scene,  or  the  Church  of  England 
herselfe,  since  the  Reformation,  to  the  greate  rejoicing  of  both 
Papist  and  presbyter.*  So  pathetic  was  his  discourse,  that  it 
drew  many  tears  from  the  Auditory.  Myself,  wife,  and  some  of  our 
family  received  the  Communion.  God  make  me  thankful,  who  hath 
hitherto  provided  for  us  the  food  of  our  soules  as  well  as  bodies ! 
The  Lord  Jesus  pity  our  distress' d  Church,  and  bring  back  the  Cap- 
tivity of  Sion ! 

f  To  be  continued.  J 


*  The  text  was  2  Cor.  13,  9.  That,  however  persecution  dealt  with  the  Minister 
of  God's  Word,  they  were  still  to  pray  for  the  flocke,  and  wish  their  perfection,  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  flock  to  pray  for  and  assist  their  Pastors  by  the  example  of  St. 
Paul.— J.  E.  ^     ^ 


SACRED    POETRY. 


SONNET. 

With  aching  sight,  while  on  the  brassy  wave 

In  fierce  repose  the  noon  of  Aram  slept. 

And  the  last  wreaths  of  smoke  from  Heaven  were  swept. 

Forth  look'd  the  fugitive,  from  Zoar's  cave. 

The  various  beauties  of  the  plain  he  sought — 

Tseboim's  pride  and  Admah's,  and  the  field 

Whence  Arioch  fled,  where  Tidal  cast  his  shield. 

And  search'd  the  drear  expanse  with  dubious  thought. 

Were  they  no  more  ?     Or  haply  had  his  breath 

Passed  unawares  the  adamantine  gate 

Into  the  vale  where  Hades  reigns  and  Death  ? 

Late  rose  the  memory  of  his  lonesome  plight 

Upon  the  widower's  heart,  and,  yet  more  late. 

Dim  fearful  visions  of  the  unhallow'd  night. 

A.  H. 


SONNET. 

The  sun  beyond  the  falls  of  ^thiop  Nile 
Hath  looked  upon  thee,  therefore  art  thou  black 
As  Kedar*s  tents,  but  comely,  nor  dost  lack 
Truth's  open  brow,  and  Mercy's  heavenly  smile. 
Not  lust,  nor  pomp,  nor  philosophic  pride 
Leads  thee  to  Sion  Hill,  for  thou  hast  heard 
How  David's  son  hath  spelt  the  living  word 
To  Israel  given,  and  to  the  world  denied. 
Return,  O  Shulamite,  return  in  peace. 
And  rule  thy  lands,  and  with  thy  fathers  sleep  ! 
After  the  number'd  ages  thou  shalt  rise 
In  judgment  against  many.    Tyre  and  Greece 
And  Rehoboam's  learned  sire  shall  weep 
When  they  behold  thy  glory,  woman  wise ! 


A.  H. 


ON  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  BAPTISM. 

In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  fear 

Christ  crucified  to  own. 
We  print  the  cross  upon  thee  here. 

And  stamp  thee  his  alone. 

In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  blush 

To  glory  in  his  name. 
We  blazon  here  upon  thy  front 

His  glory  and  his  shame. 

In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  flinch 
Christ's  quarrel  to  maintain. 

But  'ncath  his  banner  manfully 
Firm  at  thy  post  remain : 
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In  token  that  thou  too  shalt  tread 

The  path  he  travell'd  by. 
Endure  the  cross,  despise  the  shame. 

And  sit  thee  down  on  high  : 

Thus  outwardly  and  visibly 

We  seal  thee  for  his  own  ; 
And  may  the  brow  that  wears  his  cross 

Hereafter  share  his  crown  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions- 
of  his  Correspondents. 


OF  THE  MILLENARIAN   DENOMINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir,— No  name  of  sect  or  religious  party  has  been  more  loosely  and  indis- 
criminately applied  than  that  of  Millenarian  or  Chiliast.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
that  no  words  could  be  more  improperly  chosen  to  express  the  errors  which  it 
was  desired  to  condemn.  It  had  been  revealed  to  St.  John,  that  Satan  should  be 
bound  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  Christ  should  reign  over  the  earth  with 
his  saints  during  that  same  period,  which,  from  its  duration,  has  been  termed 
Millennium.  The  words  Millenarian  and  Chiliast  express  nothing  more  than 
a  believer  in  that  revelation.  But  it  never  can  savour  of  heresy  to  believe  in 
any  canonical  scripture,  although  there  may  be  dangerous  error  in  the  misin- 
terpretation of  the  same. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  out  of  this  prophecy,  of  various  degrees  of 
importance,  involving  both  the  essential  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  time 
of  its  establishment,  and  the  personal,  vicarious,  or  merely  spiritual  mode  of 
administering  it. 

(1.)  The  errors  of  the  first  class  were  of  the  worst  description,  and  had 
their  root  in  heathenism  and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  and  Magi.  The 
privations  and  self-denial  of  the  saints  during  the  tribulations  of  the  church 
were  considered  but  as  painful  initiations  into  a  paradise  of  indulgence,  in 
which  those  very  excesses  and  gross  sensualities  which  had  been  forbidden  in 
this  dispensation  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged.  The  patience  of  such 
saints  as  those  may  be  compared  with  the  ascetic  forbearance  of  an  alderman 
who  goes  without  his  luncheon  to  reserve  a  larger  appetite  for  his  dinner.  It 
may  be  more  than  compared,  for  it  is  closely  connected,  with  the  systems  of 
the  Talmudists,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  No 
question  can  exist  as  to  such  principles  being  heretical  in  the  extreme  degree. 

Cerinthus,  a  pagan  mystic,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Jew,  taught  that  the 
Millennium  was  to  be  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  in  Palestine,  abounding  in 
sensual  delights  and  gratifications  ;  and  he  supported  that  exposition  by  blas- 
phemous arts,  and  the  pretence  of  a  divine  revelation  to  himself.  Papias,  an 
Asiatic  Christian,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Polycarp,  and  had  heard  the 
preaching  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  seems  to  have  joined  the  party  of  this  detes- 
table person.  He  testified  (in  the  4th  of  his  five  books)  that  he  had  heard 
St.  John  declare  the  following — viz.  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  there  will 
be  vines  with  10,000  stems  to  each  tree,  and  10,000  arms  to  each  stem,  and 
10,000  branches  to  each  arm,  and  10,000  bunches  upon  each  branch,  and 
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10,000  berries  upon  each  bunch,  and  10,000  measures  of  wine  in  each  berry. 
Whenever  a  saint  shall  lay  hold  of  a  bunch,  another  bunch  shall  exclaim,  "  I 
am  a  better  one  ;  take  me,  and  bless  the  Lord  with  me."  In  like  manner,  each 
grain  of  wheat  sown  shall  produce  10,000  ears,  and  each  ear  10,000  grains, 
and  each  grain  10  lbs.  of  pure  white  flour.  And  all  other  things  shall  be  in 
the  like  abundance.  It  is  evident  that  St.  John,  upon  whose  authority  this 
was  delivered,  was  himself  represented  to  have  delivered  it  upon  that  of  his 
divine  Master,  because  it  is  added,  that  when  Judas  the  traitor  heard  it  he 
exclaimed,  in  unbelief,  "  How  shall  the  Lord  create  such  things  ?"  and  Jesus 
answered,  **  They  shall  see,  who  shall  attain  unto  those  things."  (Papias,  1.4, 
cit.  S.  Iren.  I.  5,  c.  33.)  It  results  from  these  revelations,  that  whenever  a 
saint  is  thirsty  in  the  kingdom  to  come,  he  will  take  one  hundred  million 
measures  of  wine  ;  and  also  that  the  bunches  of  grapes  (notwithstanding  the 
saying,  in  vino  Veritas)  will  tell  lies.  The  strong  suspicions  which  would  arise 
against  the  morality  and  good  faith  of  Papias,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  are  confirmed  into  certainty  by  his  declaration  that  he  received  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  the  commendations  bestowed  by  Jerome 
upon  his  works  can  have  no  effect  but  that  of  reflecting  disgrace  upon  his  own 
understanding  and  judgment.  Papias  was  not  less  disgusting  in  his  expositions 
of  history  than  of  prophecy  ;  and  the  light  which  Cerinthianism  receives  from 
the  scanty  fragments  of  his  books  is,  I  think,  almost  sufficient  to  guide  us  to 
the  true  origin  of  Talmudism.  The  mark  of  heresy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
older  Pharisaical  Judaism,  is  perceptible  in  many  of  its  ravings. 

(2.)  In  regard  of  time,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  idea  with  the  enthu- 
siastic, that  the  Lord's  coming  should  fall  upon  their  own  days,  or  days  shortly 
subsequent.  The  reflexion  of  the  human  mind  towards  self  is  apt  to  generate 
that  bias  ;  although  it  arose  among  the  primitive  disciples  from  better  causes 
and  more  excusable  reasons,  and  they  "  were  troubled  that  the  day  of  Christ 
was  at  hand."  The  delusion  in  question  has  been  kept  up,  or  revived  from 
time  to  time,  by  attempts  at  a  critical  solution  of  some  obscure  chronological 
prediction.  The  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and  the  French  Revolution,  have 
all  in  turns  been  regarded  as  spiritual  signs  of  the  approaching  consummation, 
and  have  all  given  birth  to  different  sets  of  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  That  study 
has  acquired  new  credit  and  popularity  from  the  sanction  given  to  it  by  the 
able  author  of  the  Hora  Mosaicae  and  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry.  But  I  am 
better  aware  than  once  I  was  of  its  unsatisfactory  nature.  It  is  a  vain  and 
impracticable  pursuit,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  is  followed  up  justifies  him 
wl^o  said 
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'O^VTepai  fiav^ai. 

Such  things  as  God  has  appointed  to  be  known  after  the  fact,  and  contem- 
plated by  retrospection,  cannot  be  read  and  expounded  aforehand  by  critics. 
Those  learned  and  ingenious  men  may  therefore  go  their  way,  for  that  volume 
is  closed  unto  the  day  of  the  end,  and  it  is  to  no  avail  that  mortal  fingers  keep 
fumbling  about  its  inexorable  clasps.  There  is  no  way  to  prepare  for  the 
Lord's  advent,  except  to  be  always  prepared,  for  his  coming  shall  be  a  thing 
as  little  foreshewn  or  expected  as  the  irruption  of  a  thief  in  the  night.  That 
epoch  is  not  to  be  foreknown  by  man,  or  by  any  that  hath  ever  partaken  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  secret  possessed  not  even  by  the  Son,  but  only  by  the 
Father.  Why  it  is  so,  be  it  far  from  me  to  speculate  ;  but  I  may  hazard  ray 
conjecture  why  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  so.  It  would  seem  to  be  done  in 
order  to  silence  vain  imaginations,  to  convict  of  palpable  error  and  temerity 
those  who  assume  to  instruct  others  upon  such  topics,  and  to  keep  within 
some  bounds  of  modesty  the  aspirations  of  our  audex  Japeti  genus,  were  it 
possible — but,  alas  !  it  is  not ! 

The  purity  of  their  intentions  can  hardly  acquit  these  critics  of  the  charge  of 
presumption,  and  of  pursuing  a  course  which  can  only  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
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church.  The  same  system  has  in  worse  times,  and  in  corrupt  hands,  been  a 
dangerous  engine  of  revolution  and  temporal  power,  and  the  name  of  heretic 
is  richly  merited  by  persons  thus  abusing  the  Milienarian  enthusiasm.  Some 
have  even  gone  the  ulterior  lengths  of  blasphemy  and  imposture.  In  the  heat 
of  the  crusading  mania,  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Curiaco,  in  Calabria,  announced 
himself  as  an  inspired  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  preached  the  approach 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy, — giving  out,  that  although  he  had  no  divine  gift  of 
prophecy,  he  had  a  gift  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  ;  a  distinction  long 
before  made,  on  their  own  behalf,  by  Origen  and  his  accomplice  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. 

(3.)  The  last  topic  of  dispute  is,  whether  the  facts  expressed  in  the  Revela- 
tions and  in  other  prophecies  shall  really  occur  as  described,  or  shall  occur 
otherwise  than  as  described,  but  in  a  manner  allegorically  signified  in  that 
description. 

It  admits  of  three  shades  of  opinion  : — ^That  Christ  shall  reign  in  person  as 
a  king ; — that  a  real  theocracy  or  temporal  government  of  God  shall  exist, 
but  without  the  personal  presence  and  earthly  sojourn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;— 
or,  that  no  theocracy  shall  be  organized,  but  that  human  society  shall  be 
conducted  aright,  by  the  diffusion  of  purer  sentiments,  and  the  invisible  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  of  the  two  former  opinions  will  satisfy  the 
literal  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  difference  between  them  affords  little  or  no 
fuel  for  discussion.  The  latter  is  the  doctrine  espoused  by  those  who  stigma- 
tize their  opponents  as  Chiliasts.      „ 

I  have  always  understood,  that  the  allegorization  of  scriptures  which  will 
bear  a  plain  sense,  is  in  no  case  more  than  a  thing  permissible,  and  one  which 
may  be  resorted  to  with  great  modesty  and  discretion  ;  but  that  it  is  never 
obligatory  on  our  belief.  If  so,  it  must  be  unjust  to  affix  epithets  to  those 
who  decline  proceeding  upon  the  spiritual  line  of  interpretation. 

Two  things  must  be  avoided  in  expounding  the  sacred  books — to  make  non- 
sense of  them,  and  to  make  lies  of  them. 

Where  the  literal  sense  would  in  construction  become  absurd  and  nonsensi- 
cal, we  are  bound  to  resort  to  an  allegorical  one  ;  and  any  person  laying  down 
the  letter  for  an  absolute  law  would  propound  a  shocking  extravagance — as, 
for  instance,  if  he  were  to  say  that  the  kingdom  of  Moab  really  was  a  wash- 
pot,  or  that  king  David  really  did  fling  his  shoe  across  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Edon,  or  that  there  ever  were  or  will  be  locusts  as  big  as  horses,  and  with 
human  heads,  wearing  crowns  of  gold  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  literal  sense  is  rational  in  construction,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  we  are  so  bound.  For  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  shall  be  dried  to  make  way  for  the  Kings  of 
the  East,  we  can  lie  under  no  obligation  to  suppose  that  the  vision  here  alle- 
gorically signifies  the  removal  of  spiritual  obstacles,  because  the  words  express 
to  our  ears  nothing  more  strange  than  the  very  act  and  deed  which  God  did 
of  old,  to  prepare  the  way  of  Moses  over  the  gulph,  and  that  of  Joshua  over 
Jordan. 

But  although  we  are  always  free  to  accept  literally  whaterer  yields  a  rea- 
sonable sense  when  so  accepted,  it  is  not  always  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  so, 
because  there  are  some  few  instances  of  which  the  direct  sense  would  not  be 
incongruous,  and  of  which  the  real  sense  is  nevertheless  oblique.  For  example, 
there  might  have  been  a  captivity  of  seventy  days  only  instead  of  years,  and 
the  Lord  might  have  built  up  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  three  days  ;  but 
those  things  were  spoken  with  a  different  meaning. 

The  other  danger  which  we  have  here  to  guard  against  is  that  of  impugning 
the  veracity  of  God  and  his  ministers.  If  God  or  man  declare  to  man  such 
facts  as  the  hearer  must  naturally  suppose,  and  certainly  will,  or  probably 
w^ill,  suppose  to  be  real,  but  which  have  no  reality,  the  truth  is  not  in  the 
author  of  such  declaration.  But  God  is  truth,  and  in  him  there  is  no  lying 
spirit.    Therefore  a  revelation  which  presented  mere  allegories,  under  the  pal- 
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pabk  appearance  of  realities,  would  have  both  the  inconveniencies  and  moral 
attributes  of  falsehood.  When  Origen  (after  Philo-Judaeus)  taught  that  the 
cosmogony  of  Moses,  the  formation  of  Eve,  and  the  fall  of  man,  were  mere 
apologues  and  narrations  of  facts  which  had  never  happened,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  made  God  and  his  prophet  liars,  to  deceive  the  Israelites  of  old, 
and  all  subsequent  generations  of  men.  We  could  not  maintain  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  never  divided,  but  that  a  schism  and  disunion  took 
place  among  the  Canaanites,  which  enabled  Joshua  to  penetrate  their  country, 
and  which  was  described  under  that  figure,  without  branding  sacred  history 
with  imposture  and  untruth.  What,  then,  are  the  cases  in  which  declaratory 
words,  though  plain  enough  in  themselves,  do  not  wear  the  palpable  appearance 
of  reality,  and  in  which  consequently  no  person  is  entitled  to  complain  of  being 
deceived  ?  The  chief,  if  not  only,  class  of  such  cases  is  the  predictive.  From 
the  beginning,  the  language  of  prediction  abounded  with  enigmatical  phrases. 
It  began  with  the  parable  of  a  bruised  head  and  a  bruised  heel,  and  thenceforth 
was  figured  and  symbolical.  Therefore  it  was  always  a  thing  well  understood 
between  the  Lord  and  his  people,  that  the  meaning  of  predictions  was  not  to 
be  distinctly  revealed  before  their  completion,  and  none  were  deceived  by  their 
obscurity,  excepting  such  as  contributed  by  their  own  presumption  to  deceive 
themselves.  For,  if  their  conjectures  were  erroneous,  they  were  the  authors 
of  those  conjectures,  and  the  Lord  had  no  part  in  them.  Therefore  it  is  law- 
ful (upon  mere  general  principles)  to  surmise,  that  the  Millenary  reign  vnll  not 
be  visible,  having  locality,  and  real,  although  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  main- 
tain that  there  never  was  any  real  monarchy  of  God  in  Israel. 

It  follows  from  all  the  above,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  reproached  for  believ- 
ing, in  a  strict  sense,  that  theocracy  shall  prevail  upon  earth  for  1000  years, 
with  tangible  forms  and  constituted  authorities,  as  it  did  in  the  earlier  dispen- 
sation prevail  among  one  nation,  any  more  than  for  believing  that  the  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  shall  be  made  dry  like  that  of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  the  disbelief  of  that  fact,  and  its  resolution  into  spiritual  ideas,  can 
or  cannot  be  justified,  is  a  particular  question  of  criticism,  in  which  the  entire 
burthen  of  the  proof  must  rest  upon  the  latitudinarian  or  spiritualist.  That 
question  is  entirely  beside  my  present  purpose,  and  1  shall  therefore  intimate 
no  opinion  upon  it.  It  was  with  injustice  and  arrogance  that  his  opponents 
affixed  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Chiliast  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  because 
he  held  that  the  saints  of  the  kingdom  should  live  one  thousand  years  of  a  life 
precisely  similar  to  this  our  present  life,  except  in  the  perfectness  of  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  This  (says  the  Bishop  of  Salamis)  is  in  truth 
mentioned  by  St.  John  in  his  Apocalypse  ;  but  most  of  those  who  are  skilled 
in  spiritual  things  accept  those  words  spiritually,  and,  while  they  own  them 
to  be  true,  believe  their  interpretation  to  lie  in  profundity — Iv  (iaOvTijTi 
<Ta(}>i]vi^ofi€va.  Epiphan.  p.  1031.  Petau.  Whoever  was  endowed  with  such 
spiritual  skill  was  in  duty  bound  to  evince  by  reasons,  and  by  the  diligent 
removal  of  objections,  that  he  had  not  lightly  taken  the  bolder  and  more 
responsible  part.  But,  even  when  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  that  task,  he 
would  not  have  been  entitled  to  impose  his  spiritual  refinement  upon  others 
by  way  of  dogma,  and  still  less  to  rail  at  a  plain  man  and  a  straightforward 
interpreter,  and  to  call  him  names. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  several  bearings  of  this  long  and  ill  agitated  question 
were  more  clearly  distinguished  and  better  considered.  I  have  written  these 
observations  in  that  view.  Exaggeration  on  one  side  almost  invariably  assists, 
instead  of  checking,  exaggeration  on  the  other.  If  we  were  more  cautious  not 
to  multiply  scornful  epithets  and  sectarian  distinctions,  and,  before  we  con- 
demn, to  consider  well  to  what  precise  extent  and  in  what  particular  points 
the  object  of  our  condemnation  is  blamcable,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
much  more  secure  against  the  evils  which  we  apprehend. 

H. 
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ILLUSTRATION    OF  ST.  MARK,  xii.  24—27. 

Among  the  important  benefits  arising  from  an  attention  to  the  laws  of 
Hebrew  parallelism,  not  the  least  is  that  of  throwing  light  on  the  difficulties, 
and  bringing  into  notice  the  less  obvious  beauties  of  style  and  argument  in 
the  sacred  volume.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  Saviour's 
refutation  of  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  that  there  is  any  resurrection.  The 
passage,  indeed,  labours  under  no  difficulty  requiring  explanation ;  yet  it  is 
drawn  up  with  a  fitness  of  arrangement  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning  far 
beyond  what  is  observable  at  a  first  view,  and  such  as  the  common  prosaic 
form  of  it  would  hardly  lead  us  to  suspect. 

**  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them  : — 
"  Do  ye  not  hence  err. 
Because  ye  know  not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God? 

For  when  they  shall  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
They  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
But  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven. 

And  as  touching  the  dead  that  they  are  raised, 

Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the 

bush  God  spake  unto  him. 

Saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 

Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 

He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but*  the  God  of  the  living ; 
Ye  therefore  do  greatly  err." 

According  to  a  common  method  with  our  Saviour  in  teaching,  the  subject 
is  laid  down  in  the  first  line — the  error  of  the  Sadducees.  It  is  then  enlarged 
upon  in  the  next  line,  and  their  error  traced  to  a  two-fold  source — an  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  power  of  God.  These  two  charges  are  then 
taken  up  and  proved  in  the  following  triplets.  In  the  first  is  exposed  their 
ignorance  of  the  power  of  God  ;  if  God,  having  created  man  out  of  the  dust,  has 
determined  to  raise  him  again  from  the  dust  after  death,  the  same  power  that 
created  will  surely  be  able  to  revive  man,  notwithstanding  any  difficulties 
which  may  occur  to  your  worldly  minds.  His  purpose  is  to  raise  the  dead  in 
a  glorified  body,  free  from  all  animal  propensities  ;  "  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,"  but  are  spiritually  minded,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
heavenly  services  as  the  ministering  angels.  In  the  other  triplet  is  pointed 
out  their  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture;  and  as  they  had  drawn  their 
objection  from  the  law  of  Moses,  our  Saviour  very  pointedly  refutes  them 
from  the  same  authority, — "1  am  the  God  of  Abraham:"  not,  I  was.  This 
inference  he  shews  them  in  the  next  line  that  they  might  have  made  for  them- 
selves from  this  passage,  if  they  had  read  it  with  the  understanding.  And, 
lastly,  closing  as  he  had  begun,  he  brings  against  them  the  original  charge  ; 
but  now,  after  clear  proof,  he  asserts  it  with  redoubled  force,  "Ye,  therefore, 
do  greatly  err." 

This  illustration  is  in  the  manner  of  Bishop  Jebb,  who  was  the  first  to 
place  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Prophets.  In  his  "  Sacred  Literature,"  he  has  shed  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  beauties  and  difficulties  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Of  course,  many  passages,  worthy  of  comment  from  such  a  hand,  have 
escaped  his  observation;  himself,  indeed,  hath  reaped  the  richest  of  the 
harvest,  but  enough  is  left  to  reward  the  gleaners  in  the  field  of  sacred 
literature.  W.  B.  W. 
Vicarage,  Beds. 

*  Does  not  the  parallelism  here  prove  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading  and 
of  our  authorized  version  in  repeating  the  word  God,  which  is  left  out  in  more  recent 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  ? 

Vol.  U.—  Dec.  1832.  3  b 
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ON     PAROCHIAL    PSALMODY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — As  you  have  oflfered  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Magazine  for  the 
insertion  of  letters  on  subjects  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  a  topic  which  has  lately  occupied 
my  thoughts.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  general  regret  with  my  clerical 
brethren,  that  while  almost  every  Dissenting  congregation  (unless  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  forbid  the  practice)  cultivate  sacred  music  as  a  part  of  their 
public  worship,  it  is  altogether  neglected  in  so  many  of  our  country  churches. 
This  neglect  arises,  undoubtedly,  in  great  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing persons  able  to  teach,  or  to  learn  the  art  of  singing  with  decent  propriety. 

I  will  not  stop  now  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  which  would  attend  the 
introduction  of  this  part  of  divine  w^orship  into  every  church  or  chapel  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  minister,  the  warmth 
imparted  to  the  devotion  of  the  congregation,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
ready  means  thus  supplied  of  winning  back  many  of  the  lower  class  (particu- 
larly the  younger  part  of  them),  who  frequent  the  meeting-houses,  as  I  am 
well  assured,  on  account  of  the  singing,  are  obvious  to  all  who  consider  the 
subject.  But  my  wish  at  the  present  moment  is,  to  suggest  a  plan,  w^hich,  if 
feasible  and  generally  adopted,  would  go  far  to  remove  the  evil  complained  of. 
This  plan  is,  to  establish  in  every  diocese,  or  in  every  county,  a  Society  for 
the  Establishment  and  Encouragement  of  Singing  in  Churches  and  Chapels, 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  all  who  favour  the  undertaking. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  might  be  effected  by  assisting  a  parochial  sub- 
scription for  the  purchase  of  the  few  instruments  required,  by  furnishing 
them  with  books  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  otherwise  purchase  them, 
and  adding  a  small  annual  donation  in  money,  in  reward  of  regular  attendance 
and  correct  behaviour,  and  chiefly  (for  it  is  to  this  proposal  that  I  would  more 
particularly  call  your  attention)  by  finding  a  teacher  capable  of  instructing 
a  company  of  singers.  This  could  be  done,  either  by  sending  a  qualified 
person  at  stated  times,  where  the  distance  admitted  such  an  arrangement,  or 
allowing  the  parish  to  send  a  person  to  be  taught  at  the  principal,  or  other 
town  in  the  district,  as  the  Society  should  appoint,  who  would  thus  be  enabled 
on  his  return  to  teach  the  rest.  The  expenses  of  his  instruction  might  be 
defrayed  by  a  system  similar  to  that  which  is  now  practised  by  the  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  established  in  this  county  (Suflfolk),  by  an 
extract  from  whose  rules  it  appears  that  they  will  "receive  and  instruct 
persons  sent  from  any  parish,  on  producing  a  certificate  signed  by  the  minister, 
and  will  defray  the  expenses  of  such  persons  while  under  instruction,  if 
required,  not  exceeding  10s.  6d.  per  week,  provided  they  are  found  capable  of 
filling  the  intended  situation ;  or  they  will  send  and  maintain  a  teacher  from 
the  Central  School  to  arrange  the  Parochial  School ;  in  either  case,  not  more 
than  2/.  2*.  are  allowed."  It  appears  to  me  that  a  system  like  this  might 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view. 

Such,  Sir,  is  an  outline  of  the  proposal  which  I  beg  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  and  that  of  your  numerous  readers ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
even  though  this  plan  be  found  impracticable,  if,  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
qualified  by  station  and  ability  being  thus  called  to  the  subject,  some  remedy 
be  eventually  applied  to  the  evil  which  so  many  lament. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

T.  O. 
P.  S.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  establish  singing  at  Otley ;  if  you  desire 
to   be  made    acquainted  with  the   details  and  expense   of  the  experiment, 
I  shall  be  most  ready  to  furnish  you  with  every  information.* 

•  Tlie  Editor  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  such  information. 
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I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  all  parish  clerks  are  required  to  be  competent 
in  Psalmody,  but  as  matters  stand  at  present,  this  is  in  many  cases  imprac- 
ticable, and,  perhaps,  not  always  desirable  even  could  the  custom  be  revived. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Magazine,  to 
notice,  with  a  view  to  their  correction,  several  very  inconvenient  defects  in  the 
forms  provided  according  to  the  new  statute  for  parish  registers. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  books  should  be  made  of  parchment  as  formerly. 
Greater  space  for  the  details  and  signatures  might  be  afforded  by  ruling  the 
columns  across  the  pages  instead  of  downwards.  The  present  clumsy  order 
of  the  baptismal  entries  might  be  corrected  by  reading,  instead  of  "John,  son 
of  John  and  Jane  Cox,  Southwark,  blacksmith,"  **  John,  son  of  John  Cox, 
blacksmith,  Southwark,  by  Jane  his  wife."  And,  instead  of  the  two  objec- 
tionable headings,  "By  whom  the  ceremony  was  performed,"  should  be  inserted, 
"  By  whom  the  Sacrament  was  administered,"  and  "  By  whom  the  rite  was 
solemnized." 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  on  the  supposition  that  the  King's  Printer  might 
be  instructed  by  some  zealous  and  influential  churchman  to  adopt,  in  his  next 
impression,  the  alterations  which  I  have  presumed  to  recommend. 
Ross,  Oct.  15th,  1832.  T.  U.,  JuN. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, — I  suspect  that  the  busy  world,  which  calls  us  idle,  is  as  little  aware  of 
the  amount  of  our  activity,  so  pointedly  shewn  in  your  late  article  on  the 
*'  Idle  Church,"  as  it  is  of  the  proportion  borne  by  its  ministry  in  contributing 
to  the  charities  of  the  country.  Many  of  your  readers  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
willing  and  able  to  corroborate  my  mite  of  proof  herewith  sent,  drawn  from  an 
inspection  of  nine  charities  in  the  city  of  Chester,  viz.  1.  The  Charitable 
Society  ;  2.  The  Diocesan  Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  3.  Infant  School 
Society;  4.  Ladies' Church  Missionary  ;  5.  Female  Penitentiary  ;  6.  Conver- 
sion of  Jews  ;  7.  Diocesan  School ;  8.  General  Infirmary ;  9.  Ladies'  Bible 
Society. 

The  sum  total  of  contribution  amounts  to    £l604  19    0 

Of  which  the  lay  subscriptions  amount  to 1372     3     6 

Leaving  a  proportion  advanced  by  the  clergy  \       ^qo  is     6 
of  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole J 

Surely  our  most  ignorant  or  most  evil-minded  adversaries  will  admit, 
that  a  proportion  of  one- seventh  from  the  clergy  is  a  tolerably  fair  amount — 
from  a  body  who,  in  wealth  and  numbers,  form  not  one-twentieth  part  of 
those  who  may  be  called  their  equals  in  station  and  condition  of  life. 

D.  T. 

ON  THE  BURIAL  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, — I  have  observed,  in  your  valuable  Miscellany,  several  disquisitions  on 
what  are  called  the  objectionable  clauses  in  the  Burial  Service ;    and  I  would 
beg,  though  some  of  your  readers  may  be  half  tired  of  the  subject,  to  say  a 
word  upon  it. 
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1.  With  regard  to  the  phrase,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection 
to  eternal  life,"  no  doubt  it  may  be  applied  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  individual  deceased.  Still,  even  this 
phrase  is  very  commonly  misunderstood,  by  many  above  the  rank  of  the  poor; 
surely,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  desire  to  alter  it,  if  yfe  conveniently  could, 
even  though  it  be  strictly  and  easily  defeasible.  Why  prefer  a  phrase  that 
needs  explanation  ? 

2.  "  As  our  hope  is,  this  our  brother  doth."  This  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  charitable  prayer ;  yet  the  word  hope  does  imply  more  than  a  wish ;  and 
it  is  not,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  word  exactly  applicable  to  the  <;ase  of  the 
worst  of  imaginable  characters.  It  has  been  asked  by  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, "  In  how  many  cases  a  minister  would  feel  himself  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing that  a  sinner  was  certainly  damned  ?"  Undoubtedly  in  none :  it  would 
be  a  horrible  usurpation  of  divine  judgment :  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  I 
should  desire  to  express  in  prayer  an  actual  hope  of  a  person  being  saved,  when 
I  have  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  contrary  :  there  is  no  necessity  for  my  so 
expressing  either  the  one  or  the  other.* 

3.  The  other  clause,  ''we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  delivered  this  our 
brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,"  appears  to  me  more  open  to 
objection  for  universal  use ;  because  the  words  imply,  at  least  to  the  minds  of 
men  in  general,  that  the  deceased  is  certainly  taken  from  misery  and  sin  to  a 
better  state ;  and  such  a  declaration,  however  ingeniously  or  truly  vindicated, 
is  often  felt  to  be  very  exceptionable.  I  can  state  this  as  a  fact  from  frequent 
experience ;  and  I  must  think,  after  all,  that  the  clause  in  question  was  much 
more  suitable  to  the  former  condition  of  the  church,  when  she  could  exercise  a 
vigilance  and  control  over  the  people,  and  did  not  suffer  her  holy  and  comfortable 
service  to  be  read  over  persons  who  had  all  along  led  scandalous  lives ;  for  she 
expected  that  such  would  be  excommunicated.     See  the  first  Rubric  in  loco. 

Sir,  the  proper  consideration  seems  to  be  this,  not  whether  these  clauses  are 
in  themselves  sufficiently  objectionable  to  call  for  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
but  whether,  in  case  the  Liturgy  were  revised,  some  alteration  in  them  might 
not  be  made  with  advantage ;  whether  it  would  then  be  expedient  to  retain, 
in  forms  of  prayer  for  daily  use,  expressions  which  are  extremely  liable  to 
misinterpretation.  Doubtless  we  should  touch  so  venerable  a  fabric  with 
sacred  caution,  nay,  *'  with  fear  and  trembhng ;"  and  we  should  alter  nothing 
wantonly  or  unnecessarily ;  but  then  it  may  also  sustain  injury  from  not  un- 
dergoing any  alteration  at  all. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  faithfully, 
October  ^h.  J.  S. 


ON  CHURCH  RATES. 

To  Vie  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — As  the  holy  war  seems  to  have  spread  from  tithes  to  church  rates,  the 
following  remarks  may  possibly  be  not  unacceptable  to  your  readers,  nor 
foreign  from  the  interesting  aimis  of  your  publication. 

The  undoubted  evidence  we  possess  of  the  manner  in  which  parish  churches 


•  No  objector  ever  notices  the  obvious  question,  Will  you  as  a  Christian  church 
consent  to  give  up  all  expressions  of  hope  in  every  case,  and  renounce  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  blessed  privileges  of  the  Christian  mourner  univeraaUy,  because  you 
are  called  on  to  administer  burial  to  some  persons  of  indifferent  characters  ?  However, 
all  seems  said  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  That  this  tiling  can  be  a  snare  to  any 
sound-minded  man's  conscience,  or  that  he  can  feel  that  hereafter  lie  will  be  called  on 
to  say  why  he  read  tl>c  burial  service  over  some  men  who  might  be  of  doubtful  cha» 
racier,  seems  impossible. — A  Churchman's  letter  shall  be  given  in  the  next  No. — En. 
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were  originally  built  and  endowed  in  England,  added  to  unbroken  piractice, 
furnish  a  clue  all  but  indisputable  to  the  origin  and  history  of  church  rates. 
It  must  have  been  something  of  this  sort.  Either  the  original  builders  and  en- 
dowers  of  these  churches  said,  and  were  allowed  by  the  law  to  say,  or  else  the 
law  said  for  them,  to  the  parishioners,  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  and  edifica- 
tion these  buildings  and  endowments  originated — "  Now  that  these  churches 
have  been  built  for  you,  you  must  from  time  to  time  keep  them  in  repair,  and 
supply  all  that  the  law  requires  for  the  due  observance  of  the  services  to  be 
performed  in  them."  Upon  this  understanding,  every  farm  is  now,  and  has 
from  time  out  of  memory  been  taken  ;  every  house,  and  every  parcel  of  land, 
is  bought,  sold,  and  conveyed ;  and  with  regard  to  purchases  more  especially, 
it  is  one  of  the  distinct  considerations  by  which  the  price  between  the  parties 
is  ever  adjusted.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  there  appears  no  grievance 
whatever  in  church  rates  to  any  living  person.  But  in  the  two  following  cases — 
viz.  of  modern  houses  built,  and  of  land  and  houses  affected  as  to  the  church 
rate  by  the  erection  of  new  churches,  as  respects  those  occupiers  who  frequent 
other  religious  assemblies  than  those  of  the  church,  some  grievance  may  per- 
haps be  made  out,  inasmuch  as  both  these  descriptions  of  occupants  and  rate 
payers  are  subject  to  a  compulsory  payment  for  what  they  derive  no  direct 
personal  advantage  from.  But  to  balance  this  partially  admitted  grievance,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated,  that  even  putting  out  of  the  question  the  manifold 
advantages  which  it  w^ould  not  be  difficult  to  prove  dissenters  themselves  par- 
take of  from  the  influence  of  an  established  church,  and  the  certainty  there 
must  always  be  of  all  public  arrangements  having  some  inequalities  belonging 
to  them ;  so  that  that  only  is  the  best  system  of  legislation  which  has  the 
fewest  of  them  ;  setting  aside  these  considerations,  I  say,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  church  rate  probably  in  no  place  in  England  exceeds  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  rental,  there  is  one  boon  from  the  English  Church  to  this 
nation,  for  which  reflecting  and  conscientious  dissenters  must,  I  conceive,  be 
ready  to  allow  the  proportion  just  stated  is  not  too  large  a  compensation, — I 
mean,  our  authorised  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  Dissenters,  as  a 
body,  openly  acknowledge  the  value  of  this,  by  never  attempting  to  prepare  or 
circulate  any  other ;  and  if  what  I  have  stated  be  correct,  the  large  body  of 
Dissenters  may  on  principle  be  reasonably  calculated  on  as  willing,  good- 
humoured  supporters  of  a  moderate  church  rate.  And  if  on  this  question  they 
will  "  come  out"  from  the  infidels,  the  result  will  be  what  every  good  church- 
man could  wish — Church  rates,  in  a  fair  proportion,  will  be  allowed,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  for  infidels,  if  left  alone  in  a  vestry,  will  by 
themselves  be  found  to  be  what  they  are — a  body  alike  contemptible  in  numbers, 
station,  and  property.*  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  well-wisher, 
Justus. 

THE  BLOATED  SINECURISTS   AND   UNFEELING    RECTORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

"  The  Clerg}^  Assurance  Fund  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham  was  formed  by  the 
donations  of  individuals,  (among  whom  stands  foremost  as  usual  the  name  of 
Ihe  late  Bishop  Barrington,  as  a  donor  of  1000/.)  and  by  the  voluntary  taxa- 

*  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  a  Dissenter,  has  written  a  letter  on  this  subject,  in  one  of 
the  Dissenting  papers,  which  does  him  great  credit.  He  was  induced  to  write  it  in 
consequence  of  a  Mr.  Stratten,  a  Dissenting  minister,  allowing  his  goods  to  be 
seized  for  Church  Rates,  as  he  refused  payment.  The  Durham  Chronicle,  in  its 
usual  spirit  of  slander,  imputed  this  to  clerical  rapacity,  as  if  the  clergy  had  anything 
to  do  with  Church  Rates.  The  Dissenting  papers  shew  that  the  Dissenting  ministers 
are  endeavouring  to  organize  this  resistance.  In  the  same  paper  with  Mr.  Strattien's 
affair  is  a  string  of  resolutions  past  by  Baptist  ministers.  Let  all  this  be  seen  and 
set  in  its  true  light. — Ed. 
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tion  of  themselves  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  church,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  well  beneficed  clerg}%  The  whole  of  the  expenses^  of  the  assurance  for 
the  first  year,  and  half  of  those  of  every  subsequent  year,  is  defrayed  by  this 
fund.  There  are  now  sixteen  assurers,  and  a  sufiiciency  of  annual  income  to 
cover  the  charges  for  new  members.  The  benefits  of  this  fund  are  limited  at 
present  to  married  clergymen,  and  widowers  having  a  family,  who  have  an 
income  of  not  more  than  300^.  per  annum  ;  and  the  sum  to  be  insured  must 
not  exceed  bOOL,  and  must  be  placed  in  one  of  the  insurance  offices  named  in 
the  rules." 

I  heartily  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  could  dive  into  a  few  more  similar 
secrets  in  the  Established  Church  !  Pray  begin  at  the  beginning;  take  that 
Chapter  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest,  and  ferret  out,  if  you  can,  their 
mode  of  going  on  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  infidel  and  the 
radical  had  not  reached  their  present  height  of  clamour  and  falsehood,  when 
all  was  going  on  smoothly  with  the  church.  Inquire  whether  in  that  diocese 
any  new  churches  and  chapels  have  been  built,  and  what  sums  the  two 
Bishops  Harrington  and  Van  Mildert,  and  the  Chapter,  have  given  in  each  in- 
stance. See  whether  any  new  schools  have  been  formed,  any  school  buildings 
erected.  Tell  us  whether  any  of  the  smaller  livings  have  been  augmented  ; 
and  then  let  the  candid  say,  whether  the  same  amount  of  good  could  have  been 
effected  by  any  of  the  proposed  spoliations  or  new  arrangements  of  church 
property.*  I  boldly  confess  my  opinion,  and  aver  that  such  an  accumulation  of 
capital  as  is  possessed  by  the  rich  Chapters  is  beneficial  to  the  church  and  to 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  just  as  the  accumulation  of  commercial  capital  leads 
to  those  experiments  which  promote  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  of 
manufactures  generally.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  man  in  his  blindness  and 
self-sufficiency  to  have  prevented,  thirty  years  ago,  the  accumulation  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  and  to  keep  capital  nearly  equally  spread  among  a  multitude  of 
minor  masters,  who  would  have  heard  of  any  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  enabled  Great  Britain,  in  defiance  of  all  the  misgovernment  to  which  her 
commerce  has  been  subjected,  to  keep  so  much  in  advance  of  her  rivals  ?  The 
ecclesiastical  capital  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  a  similar  good  efi^ect. 
Many  of  your  readers  must  know  that  in  most  instances  neither  new  chapels 
nor  new  school  buildings  could  have  been  provided  but  for  the  liberal  dona- 
tions of  the  Bishops  and  Chapters,  that  the  dispersion  among  the  parochial 
clergy  of  their  pecuniary  means  would  have  defeated  in  a  great  degree  the 
labours  of  the  latter.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LiTTORALIS. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DISUSE  OF  SPANISH  CHESNUT 
IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BUILDINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  a  summer  ramble  among  some  of  the  Somersetshire 
churches,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  roofs  and  main- 
timbers  of  many  of  these  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  constructed  of  the 
wood  of  the  Spanish  chesnut.  The  venerable  rector  of  Portishead,  in  particular, 
shewed  me  his  rectorial  barn,  the  roof  of  which  is  remarkable  at  once  for  the 
soundness  of  its  timbers  and  the  skilfulness  of  its  construction.  The  admirable 
state  of  preservation  in  which  these  roofs  remain  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  has  led  me  to  speculate  a  little  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  am  desirous  of 
inquiring,  through  the  medium  of  your  miscellany — 

•  Will  Littoralis  be  so  good  as  to  send  this  information,  or  see  that  it  is  sent? 
This  is  exactly  wliat  is  wanted.  ^Vhy  will  not  those,  who  can,  supply  such  informa- 
tion? Is  it  wise  (to  use  the  happy  expression  of*  N.  C."  in  this  Magazine)  "to 
die  of  «  repletion  of  dignity  "? — Ed. 
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1.  What  were  the  probable  causes  which  led  our  ancestors  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  this  valuable  timber  ? 

2.  At  what  period  such  disuse  commenced  ? 

And  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  persons  employed  in  planting  to  restore,  at  least  in  part, 
this  elegant  indigenous  tree,  valuable  both  for  its  fruit  and  timber,  to  the  place 
which  has  been  usurped  by  what  is  called  the  horse  chesnut,  a  tree  quite  worth- 
less, I  believe  in  both  respects,  and  whose  sole  advantage  over  the  other  is  its 
greater  quickness  of  growth.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bath,  Oct.  18th,  1832.  F.  K. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 
IN  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  am  happy  in  having  to  inform  you  of  a  very  respectable  meeting  which 
was  lately  held  at  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Branch 
Committee  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  circulars  convening  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  no  annual  subscrip- 
tions would  be  received  of  a  higher  amount  than  "five  shillings."  This  mea- 
sure of  low  subscription  met  with  general  approbation ;  and  whereas  only  three 
persons  in  the  district  had  before  subscribed  to  the  Society,  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  two  was  immediately  filled  up  on  this  occasion.  Some  gentlemen 
and  ladies  present  put  down  the  names  of  their  children,  &c.  &c. 

From  long  experience  of  the  wisdom  and  profitableness  of  encouraging  low 
amounts  of  subscription,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  my  clerical  brethren  to 
adopt  them  amongst  their  parishioners  at  the  present  time.  Money  and 
membership  we  want  in  our  Societies,  and  I  think  the  increase  of  them  is  yet 
to  be  found  in  a  degree  far  beyond  our  expectations  by  means  of  general 
small  contributions.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
J.H. 


national;  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

SiE, — ^Now  that  a  King's  Letter  authorizing  collections  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  is  in  course  of  circulation,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  lay  and  clerical,  to  the  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Society, 
recently  published.  The  information  it  conveys  is  minute  and  circumstantial, 
and  its  details  are  most  satisfactory.  Witness  the  following  Statement  and 
Table,  extracted  from  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

Result  of  the  Inquiry  made  on  1st  January,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

the  state  and  progress  af  Sunday  and  other  Church-of- England  Schools  for  the 

Religious  Instruction  of  the  Poor  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

"  The  questions  circulated  throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  means  of  which  the 

two  following  tables  have  been  obtained, f  are  published  in  the  Society's  last  Report, 

and  such  observations  added  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  their  nature  and  design. 

•  This  short  hint  is  well  worth  taking.     What  can  be  the  wisdom  of  refusing  to 
accept  any  but  guinea  subscriptions  from  many  who  cannot,  and  many  who  will  not 
give  more  than  half-a-crown  ?     District    Committees  of  this   invaluable    Society, 
formed  on  the  plan  recommended  by  J.  H.,  would  double  its  funds  in  a  year, 
f    One  only  can  be  reprinted  here. 
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"  In  order  to  shew  the  exact  value  of  the  tables  now  reprinted  in  a  corrected  form, 
it  only  remains  to  state,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  circulars  were  sent  out  to  every 
parish  church  and  chapelry  contained  in  the  Clerical  Directory,  in  number  alxjut 
12,000.  Of  these,  9,309  have  made  a  return,  and  7,225  possess  some  School.  No 
returns  (as  appears  in  the  table  of  the  Counties)  were  obtained  from  2,013  places ; 
678  places  (the  difference  between  9,309+2,013  and  12,000)  having  been  struck  out 
of  the  list  as  containing  for  the  most  part  very  small  populations,  in  no  case  amount- 
ing to  200  souls.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  9,309  places  have  made  a  return  j 
that  they  contain  10,965  schools  and  740,005  scholars;  and  2,013  places  (possessing 
each  of  them  a  population  of  above  200)  have  not  made  a  return,  the  Committee 
having  been  prevented  obtaining  one  by  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Report. 
If,  therefore,  a  proportion  is  taken,  viz.  as  9,309  •  740,005  =  2,013  :  160,020;  the 
last  term  (160,020)  will  give  the  number  of  children  in  the  places  not  reported  on. 
And  as  the  first  term  contains  all  places  which  made  a  return  (many  of  which  pos- 
sessed populations  below  200),  and  such  thinly  inhabited  places  have  been  all  excluded 
from  the  third  term,  it  may  be  inferred  as  a  statement  below  the  truth  that  there  are 
11,352  schools  with  900,025  scholars,  at  present  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Clergy ;  a  gratifying 
conclusion,  which  is  founded  upon  details  of  an  authentic  nature,  and  shews  that  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  effected  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  conjectured  from 
any  documents  previously  submitted  to  the  public. 

A  Summary  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Sunday  and  other  Church-of -England 
Schools  for  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  Returns  obtained  up  to  the  present  time,  arranged 
under  the  several  Dioceses. 


DIOCESES. 

Places 
which 
have 

Places 
which 
have 

Schools. 

Daily  and  Sunday. 

Sunday  only,  or 
additional 

III 

M 

made  a 

some 

fiQ^ 

^•c-- 

l^'S 

return. 

School. 

S.&D. 

s. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

^      u 

x-.§2 

a  <* 

Canterbury 

237 

176 

204 

92 

6,615 

5,517 

2,288 

2,121 

162 

134 

109 

York 

638 

588 

506 
512 

510 
581 

392 
275 

19,891 
23,994 

14,079 
19,288 

17,614 
8,590 

16,830 
8,718 

477 
500 

339 
439 

253 

London  

324 

Durham 

185 

182 

213 

57 

8,593 

6,430 

2,287 

2,234 

173 

153 

118 

Winchester 

486 

404 

429 

164 

16,579 

14,270 

4,909 

5,337 

397 

328 

253 

St.  Asaph  ... 

104 

82 

91 

15 

3,394 

2,771 

564 

471 

71 

63 

43 

Bangor 

135 

69 

71 

14 

2,530 

1,911 

595 

487 

62 

65 

40 

Bath  &  Weib 

360 

304 

196 

212 

5,677 

5,108 

7,231 

7,851 

299 

243 

171 

Bristol   

257 

199 

122 

151 

3,790 

3,791 

4,689 

4,734 

200 

169 

157 

Carlisle 

106 

92 

94 

49 

2,752 

1,924 

2,214 

2,225 

78 

61 

29 

Chester 

559 

510 

521 

443 

24,967 

21,211 

31,185 

32,232 

483 

384 

288 

Chichester... 

212 

154 

139 

84 

4,805 

4,240 

2,156 

2,206 

144 

120 

82 

St.  David's... 

360 

172 

167 

72 

5,458 

4,912 

2,569 

2,860 

176 

139 

79 

Exeter    

489 

395 

355 

193 

13,702 

10,851 

7,486 

7,488 

376 

810 

148 

Ely 

102 
246 

88 
204 

69 
187 

43 
168 

1,906 
4,335 

2,021 
4,179 

2,216 
5,282 

2,255 
5,676 

84 
199 

59 
163 

23 

Gloucester... 

63 

Hereford    . . . 

245 

139 

132 

54 

3,431 

3,129 

1,609 

1,586 

128 

108 

66 

Lich.  &  Cov. 

460 

402 

479 

217 

17,869 

14,731 

9,719 

9,633 

388 

322 

237 

Lincoln  

992 

720 

485 

499 

13,766 

10,721 

14,994 

15,295 

834 

545 

345 

Llandaff 

174 

100 

70 

56 

1,873 

1,777 

1,205 

1,093 

93 

78 

35 

Norwich    ... 

964 

662 

418 

411 

9,990 

9,232 

9,615 

10,836 

639 

521 

341 

Oxford  

198 

172 

115 

113 

2,312 

2,258 

3,193 

3,148 

171 

136 

48 

Peterboro* ... 

269 

235 

177 

166 

5,419 

3,079 

4,386 

6,418 

230 

212 

69 

Rochester  ... 

104 

82 

92 

40 

4,323 

2,675 

1,199 

1,280 

77 

63 

41 

iSalisbury   ... 

339 

291 

250 

190 

5,778 

5,780 

5,302 

6,513 

284 

226 

78 

Worcester  ... 

208 

149 

113 

131 

3,873 

3,196 

3,706 

3,978 

148 

122 

35 

Peculiars    ... 

292 

224 

190 

189 

6,723 

5,592 

6,334 

6,445 

217 

195 

109 

Totals... 

9309 

7225 

6470 

4495 

224,345 

184,663 

163,037 

167,960 

7090 

5677 

3574 

The  Appendix  then  gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Schools  for  the 
education  of  the  poor — *'to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
Tables" — and  a  very  interesting  document  it  is.  After  noticing  the  partial 
nature  of  the  endowment  for  purposes  of  education  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
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tion,  and  the  abortive  attempts  of  King  Edward  and  the  Reformers  "to  supply- 
such  kind  of  information  as  was  appropriate  to  that  great  religious  change,"  it 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  Charity  Schools — 
schools  expressly  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  friends  of  the 
Church  will  be  gratified,  and  her  enemies  perhaps  surprised,  to  find  that  in 
this  good  work  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was 
among  the  very  first  in  the  field,  and  the  most  effective  in  her  operations. 

*'  The  first  English  Charity  School  was  opened  in  Westminster  in  1698,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  '  Jesuits'  Charity  Grammar  Schools,'  established  during  the  preceding 
year  in  the  Savoy.  Whether  this  were  the  same  school  as  the  St.  Margaret's  Blue- 
Coat  School,  opened  on  Lady-day  1698,  does  not  clearly  appear.  But  this,  and 
two  other  schools  in  St.  Botolph's  Aldgate,  and  Norton  Falgate,  were  established 
much  about  the  same  date.  The  time,  however,  was  come,  when  '  a  constellation  of 
noble  designs  '  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  religious  world  ;  and  '  the  forming  of 
societies  for  religion,  and  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  for  erecting 
parochial  libraries,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  the  poorer  clergy,' 
gave  a  lustre  to  a  few  short  years  about  1700,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  is 
still  felt  over  the  Christian  world.  The  names  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  Dean  Hiunphrey  Prideaux,  and  Bishop 
White  Kennet,  are  intimately  connected  with  these  noble  projects.  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  then  appeared  as  the  great  promoter  of  the 
education  of  the  poor.  It  proceeded  on  one  simple  principle,  that  '  the  growth  of 
vice  and  immorality  was  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.'  And  this  evil  it  laboured  to  diminish,  by  encouraging  schools 
and  promoting  the  circulation  of  useful  and  religious  books.  It  advocated,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  system  of  annexing  habits  of  industry  to  religious  learning, — 
and  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  workhouses  for  the  poor ; — and 
the  effects  of  its  early  labours  in  and  about  London  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
results: — 

Ko.  Apprenticed  from 


Year. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

the  beginning. 
Boys.                 Girls. 

Total  No.  of 
Apprentices. 

1704 
1709 

1714 

54 

88 

117 

1386 
2181 

3077 

745 
1221 
1741 

2131 
3402 

4818 

806                75 

963              405 

1650              824 

381 
1368 
2474 

At  the  last  date,  in  1714,  the  numbers  in  England  and  Ireland  were  reported  to  be  1073 
Schools  and  19,453  Scholars." 

The  friends  of  education,  and  those  who  are  zealous  in  the  support  of 
schools,  may  gain  an  useful  hint  or  two  from  the  following  passage.  What 
bearing  it  has  upon  the  charge  so  frequently  alleged  against  the  clergy  of  being 
hostile  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  may  be  left  to  their  accusers  to  deter- 
mine. 

**  Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  for  increasing  the  funds  for  education  at  all 
unworthy  of  the  cause.  It  appears,  by  an  authentic  publication  of  the  day,  that 
collections  were  made  in  many  parishes  after  the  week-day  lectures  on  education, 
and  after  the  sermons  in  Lent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools; — that  in  other  places 
the  ministers  provided  in  part  for  the  children's  schooling,  at  their  own  charge ; — 
that  in  some  they  taught  the  children  themselves ; — oftentimes  persons  were  appointed 
parish  clerks,  on  condition  that  they  should  open  a  cheap  school ;— a  part  of  the 
offertory  money  was  occasionally  applied  to  the  teaching  of  the  poor  ;  or  else  (as 
at  Warwick)  a  charity  box  was  set  up  in  the  church,  with  an  inscription,  *  for  the 
use  and  increase  of  the  Charity  School ;'  sometimes,  again,  (as  at  St.  Katharine  by 
the  Tower,)  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  were  made  collectors  of  the  land-tax, 
and  gave  their  poundage  to  the  school,  the  other  trustees  assisting  them  in  collecting 
by  turns  ;  or  (as  there,  and  at  St.  Paul's,  Shadwell)  they  farmed  the  lamps,  and 
applied  the  profits  to  tlie  same  designs,  &c.  &c.  At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
the  Vestry  let  the  Grey-Coat  School  have  a  parish  house  rent-free  for  seven  years, 
and  placed  some  of  the  parish  children  (with  the  usual  pensions  given  for  their 
iipport)  under  the  trustees  of  the  school,  who  maintained  and  employed  them  in 

Vol.  ll.^Dec.  1832.  3  c 
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spinning,  in  mending  and  making  shoes,  in  sewing  and  knitting,  and  applied  the 
earnings  to  the  benefit  of  the  common  ftxnd." 

A  short  account  is  then  given  of  the  Wiltshire  village  schools,  the  cir- 
culating schools  in  Wales,  the  petty  schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  by  Mr.  Robert  Raikes.  A  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  National  Society  concludes  the  paper. 

"  The  grand  and  beneficial  change  which  awaited  the  schools  of  every  description 
in  the  country,  shortly  after  this  period,  need  not  be  recounted  in  the  Report  of  a 
Society  wliose  special  object  it  is  to  educate  the  poor  throughout  England  and 
Wales  by  the  method  and  on  the  principles  of  instruction  discovered  and  first  applied 
in  practice  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  The  first  experiment  in  education,  upon 
what  is  now  the  national  system  for  instructing  the  poor,  was  made  by  that  eminent 
individual  at  Madras  in  1789,  and  the  account  of  it  published  in  1797.  The  system 
was  soon  made  known  and  tried  in  England  in  numerous  places,  and  by  a  variety 
of  persons ;  nor  was  any  one  more  successful  in  its  early  application  to  large  numbers 
of  children  than  Mr.  Lancastei-,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  visited 
Dr.  Bell  in  his  retirement  at  Swanage,  and  was  instrumental  in  drawing  much  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  plan. 

"  But  a  scheme  was  then  in  course  of  preparation  among  the  friends  of  the  church 
for  realizing  to  the  nation  those  extensive  benefits  which  the  principle  of  mutual 
instruction  was  found  to  promise,  and  which  it  has  been  the  happiness  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  National  Society  to  see  so  extensively  fulfilled. 

"  Accordingly,  the  mode  of  education  which  had  been  conducted  successfully  in 
the  East  was  immediately  brought  into  operation  here.  At  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate, 
in  1798,  at  Kendal  in  1799,  at  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  in  1806,  at  Lambeth  in  1807, 
at  Durham,  and  at  Gower's  Walk  School,  in  1808,  at  Marylebone,  in  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Asylum,  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  &c.,  the 
plan  was  tried,  and,  as  soon  as  experience  justified  its  adoption  by  the  public  function- 
aries and  heads  of  the  Church,  in  1811,  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  was  formed  under  their  auspices. 

"  'Tlie  eflfects  of  this  institution  will  be  more  accurately  judged  of  by  facts  than 
arguments ;  and  for  this  pm-pose  it  is  only  necessary  to  subjoin*  the  results  of  three 
very  extensive  inquiries  into  the  state  of  national  education  which  were  completed  in 
the  years  1819,  1826,  and  1832. 

"  In  judging  of  these  most  gratifying  statements  it  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  great  and  important  cause.  The  pro- 
gress of  education  has  carried  up  the  amount  of  scholars  in  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Established  Church,  in  England  and  Wales,  to  above  900,000  children 
between  7  and  14  years  of  age  ;  while  the  best  calculations  that  can  be  formed  from 
the  population  returns  in  1821  and  1831  shew,  that  there  must  be  about  2,250,000 
children  of  all  classes  of  society  between  these  ages ;  and  so  many  of  this  number 
requiring  the  care  and  labours  of  the  National  Society,  as  the  poor  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rich." 

ON    TITHES.— Z.  Y.    IN    REPLY  TO    CAMELODUNENSIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine^ 

My  Dear  I  must,  indeed,  be  captious  and  unreasonable  to  be  other- 
wise than  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  your  correspondent  Cam elodunens is 
states  his  dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  my  last  letter, 

*  For  these,  see  Report,  pp.  121,  2,  3. 
f  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  patron  and  lessee  of  the  great  tithes  of  Stoke,  Stafford- 
shire, obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  disposing  of  the  tithes  of  that  parish 
on  a  principle  almost  entirely  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Z.  Y — viz.,  by 
receiving  either  land,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  or  yearly  rent  charges,  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes.  He  lias  completed  the  sale  of  the  tithes  of  3700  acres,  all 
for  money.  The  principle  on  which  he  proposes  to  arrange  the  rent  charges  is 
novel  and  ingenious,  and  shall  be  explained  in  the  next  number  by  an  extract  from 
his  pamphlet. — Ed. 
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I  remark  with  pleasure  that  our  general  views  and  objects  are  clearly  the 
same.  We  each  believe  the  support,  in  moderate  competence  and  freedom 
from  secular  cares,  of  a  clergy  learned,  pious,  and  respectable,  to  be  a  national 
object  of  vital  importance.  We  each  perceive  and  feel  the  spiritual  usefulness 
of  a  deep  impression  in  the  minds  of  ministers  and  people,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  was  originally  set  apart  and  hallowed  by  Heaven  itself, 
for  its  own  high  purposes.  Still  we  differ  very  widely,  certainly,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  retaining  benefits  which  we  value,  probably,  alike ;  but  between 
the  securing  which,  and  the  prolonged  existence  of  tithes,  I  can  discern  no 
practical  connection.  Your  correspondent's  remarks,  therefore,  have  altered 
none  of  my  views  ;  but  he  seems  to  expect  some  reply  from  me,  and  I  send  this 
in  a  spirit  not  less  kindly  or  candid,  I  trust,  than  that  in  which  his  own  com- 
ments were  written. 

The  points,  as  I  collect  them,  on  which  Caraelodunensis  differs  with  me,  or 
complains  that  I  have  decided  without  explanation,  are  these.     He  thinks 

That  I  have  not  allowed  sufficient  weight  to  the  facts ;  that  tithes  are  of 
divine  institution — have  lasted  among  ourselves  for  1000  years,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  without  being  complained  of,  and  form  a  convenient 
tie  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners ;  that  I  have  overstated  the 
unpopularity  and  inconvenience  of  tithes  ;  that  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
unpopularity,  if  proved,  a  proper  ground  for  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  that  I 
have  overlooked  the  necessary  inconveniences  of  every  conceivable  plan  of 
commutation  ;  that  a  commutation,  if  for  land,  would  leave  every  clergyman 
dependant  for  his  income  on  the  solvency  of  an  individual  tenant — would  in- 
crease to  a  most  objectionable  extent  liabilities  to  dilapidations — would  tend 
to  make  the  clergy  farmers,  where  the  land  was  in  their  own  parish — and 
would  increase  the  evils  and  spread  the  unpopularity  of  non-residence  if  the 
land  was  elsewhere ;  that  a  mere  enabling  act  would  be  inefficient ;  that  a 
compulsory  act  would  be  impracticable,  or  practicable  only  through  means 
which  would  make  it  ruinous  ;  and,  finally,  that  a  compulsory  composition 
would  answer  all  the  good  purposes  aimed  at  in  schemes  of  commutation,  and 
avoid  many  of  their  evils. 

On  the  first  point,  the  divine  institution  of  tithes,  I  hardly  know  how  much 
to  say,  because  I  cannot  discern  very  distinctly  what  degree  of  weight  Came- 
lodunensis  himself  attaches  to  this  portion  of  his  observations.  He  does  not 
mean,  I  presume,  that  because  tithes  were  established  by  the  Almighty  among 
the  Jews  many  thousand  years  ago,  they  were  therefore  meant  to  exist  for 
ever  among  all  nations,  and  in  spite  of  any  possible  change  in  the  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  communities  of  men.  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  the 
only  question  between  us,  connected  with  his  reference  to  tithes  among  the 
Jews,  must  be  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  afforded  by  the  circumstances 
of  our  actual  position  for  making  some  change  in  the  mode  of  providing  for  our 
own  clergy.  Now  the  Jews  were  selected  to  be  guardians  of  revelations,  of 
which  they  were  to  be  for  ages  the  sole  depositaries,  lliat  those  revelations 
might  be  preserved  unmixed  and  entire,  it  was  desirable  that  their  social  habits 
should  not  be  changeful,  and  that  the  influence  of  stranger  customs  and  new 
wants  among  them  should  be  small.  The  economical  structure,  the  social 
polity  imposed  upon  the  Jewish  nation  by  its  divine  lawgiver,  had,  we  know, 
in  all  their  parts,  a  manifest  and,  when  carefully  traced,  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  bearing  upon  these  objects.  They  were  constituted  at  once  a 
nation  of  small  proprietors,  and  confined  to  the  business  of  cultivation  by 
many  stringent  regulations,  direct  and  indirect.  Thus  they  were  forbidden  to 
alienate  their  inheritance  for  more  than  a  time,  to  borroAv  money  on  interest, 
or  to  pledge  their  land  efficiently  for  debt ;  and  were  guarded  by  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  prohibitions  from  any  extensive  or  intimate  commercial  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  nations.  Hence  their  liabilities  and  money  engagements 
were  necessarily  light,  their  habits  simple,  their  artificial  wants  few.  Now 
we  inow,  that  where  the  cultivators  are  not  too  crowded  (and  we  find  no 
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complaints  of  their  having  been  so  in  the  Holy  Land),  there  the  labour  of  a 
man,  on  a  moderate  soil,  and  in  a  reasonable  climate,  produces  much  more  of 
food  and  simple  necessaries  than  he  can  himself  consume.  What  slight 
demands  had  the  Jews  on  their  surplus  produce  !  How  light  must  have  been 
to  them  the  obligation  of  offering  a  tenth  of  their  harvests  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  that  code  of  laws  by  which  their  heritages  had  been  allotted, 
and  were  secured  to  them  I  The  cultivators  of  our  own  days,  as  I  need  hardly 
remark,  are  in  almost  every  respect  differently  circumstanced.  They  are 
bound  to  fulfil  a  multitude  of  engagements ;  they  are  not  (for  the  most  part) 
proprietors,  but  tenants ;  they  have  rents  to  provide,  tradesmen  and  taxes  to 
pay ;  labourers  whose  wages  must  be  advanced ;  many  artificial  wants  to 
satisfy,  which  have  connected  themselves  not  merely  with  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, but  with  respectability  and  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  all  these 
things  require  money  ;  and  money,  as  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  trafiicking 
with  their  commodities,  is  plentiful  or  scarce  according  to  circumstances, 
which  they  cannot  always  foresee  or  control ;  and  their  means,  and  the 
demands  on  them,  will  not  always  balance  themselves  easily.  The  advance 
of  a  tenth  part  of  their  harvest  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  is 
evidently  a  very  different  sort  of  sacrifice  to  what  it  was  to  the  Jewish  culti- 
vator. Th^re  may  be  many  real  difficulties,  and  many  real  or  apparent 
hardships,  in  the  payment  now,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  design  of  God,  that  those  appointed 
to  win  men  to  his  love  and  worship  should  not  have  their  ministry  made 
repulsive  by  the  mode  of  their  support  being  hateful.  We  can  see  that  the 
Jewish  institutions,  and  this  of  tithes  among  the  rest,  were  suitable  to  the 
economical  structure  of  the  nation.  We  know  that  the  state  of  social  exis- 
tence to  which  we  have  ourselves  advanced,  must  have  formed  itself  under  the 
permissive  sanction,  the  overruling  providence  of  the  same  divine  lawgiver. 
We  may,  without  irreverence,  surely  conclude  that,  were  a  theocracy  now  to  be 
established  among  us,  its  institutions  would  be  accommodated  to  that  more 
advanced  and  complicated  state  of  social  existence  ;  and  may  we  not,  there- 
fore, reasonably  suppose  that  the  mode  of  providing  ifor  public  worship,  and  for 
the  ministers  of  religion,  might  not  be  the  same  with  that  ordained  by  the 
Almighty  among  the  rude  cultivators  of  ancient  Palestine  ?  Similar  considera- 
tions will  shew  that  those  arguments  in  favour  of  tithes  have  no  great  worth 
which  are  founded  on  the  fact,  that  they  have  existed  for  1000  years  among 
us.  I  have  no  liking  for  a  fashion  of  restless  and  giddy  alterations ;  but  it  is 
precisely,  perhaps,  when  we  are  thoroughly  pestered  and  angered  by  this,  that 
it  is  the  most  useful  to  remember  the  wisdom  of  him  who  warned  us  against 
the  "  morosa  rerum  retentio."  Our  actual  condition  differs  almost  as  much 
from  that  of  our  forefathers,  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy 
Land.  During  the  1000  years  your  correspondent  speaks  of,  the  condition  of 
our  people  has  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  and  change.  Some  results  of 
this  I  have  already  pointed  out ;  others  I  shall  presently  advert  to.  What 
wonder  is  it  then  if  some  ancient  institution  is  really,  not  fancifully,  perceived 
to  be  inconsistent  with  our  new  circumstances  ;  and  if,  to  secure  the  good  pur- 
poses it  was  originally  meant  to  effect,  we  can  now  discern  novel  means  more 
efficient,  because  more  appropriate  to  our  times  ? 

Before  I  turn  to  the  objections  made  by  your  correspondent,  either  to  the 
practicability  or  usefulness  of  all  the  substitutes  proposed  for  tithes,  let  rae 
notice  one  other  ground  on  which  he  contends  for  positive  merit  in  the  present 
system.  He  thinks  that  tithes,  without  leaving  the  minister  wholly  depen- 
dant on  his  flock,  create  just  that  sort  of  connection  which  acts  as  a  useful 
check  on  a  clergyman's  conduct  and  habits,  and  which  leads,  therefore,  to 
peace.  On  the  question  of  the  general  tendency  of  tithes  to  promote  harmony, 
and  of  its  results,  I  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  To  this  special  and  more 
limited  way  of  putting  it  I  will  say  a  word  here.  The  kind  of  influence  here 
imputed  to  tithes  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  argument ;  it  may  be  proved  or 
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disproved  by  evidence.  I  appeal  to  that  of  your  readers.  As  far  as  my  own 
observations  go,  they  entitle  me  very  distinctly  to  deny  that  the  terms  on 
which  a  clergyman  is  with  his  tithe  payers  are  better  than  those  on  which 
he  is  found  to  be  with  that  portion  of  his  flock  which  pays  him  no  tithe.  Nor 
are  his  active  exertions  in  his  ministry  found  to  need  such  a  stimulus.  It  is 
in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are  instructed, 
in  the  institutions  in  which  their  interests  are  fostered,  that  those  who  know 
the  habits  of  the  English  clergy  will  recognize  the  scenes  of  their  most  labori- 
ous and  zealous  exertions  ;  and  your  correspondent,  while  he  is  only  striving 
to  throw  a  shield  over  an  antique  institution  which  he  reverences,  has,  I  think, 
unintentionally  and  inadvertently  no  doubt,  done  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  prevailing  character  and  spirit  of  our  establishment,  when  he  contends, 
that  the  kind  and  zealous  performance  of  the  clerical  duties  is  most  secure 
where  the  parties  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  a  payer  and  receiver 
of  tithes.* 

Camelodunensis  thinks,  too,  that  I  have  much  overrated  the  general  un- 
popularity of  tithes.  This,  also,  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  tes- 
timony, and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  your  readers.  I  shall  again  leave 
it  to  them.  But  I  stated  in  my  last  letter,  not  only  that  tithes  were  unpopu- 
lar, but  that  they  were  hopelessly  unpopular,  and  this  epithet  requires,  perhaps, 
some  explanation.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  nation  among  which  tithes 
are  disliked,  namely,  the  landholders,  the  farmers,  and  the  non-agricultural 
classes,  or  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  &c.  I  admit,  at  once,  that  without  wholly 
abolishing  tithes,  a  composition  act  might  be  so  framed,  and  indeed  has 
been  so  framed,  under  the  directions  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
as  to  do  away  with  all  reasonable  objections  which  the  cultivating  tenant  can 
have  to  tithe.  Of  such  an  act,  I  have  a  word  to  say  presently.  But  I  doubt 
extremely,  if  the  landlords  and  non-agriculturists  (by  far  the  most  influential 
divisions)  will  ever  be  at  all  better  reconciled  to  them  than  they  are  at  present. 
And  if  much  of  their  embittered  feeling  may  be  traced  to  positive,  and  not 
very  excusable  delusion,  there  is  also  some  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
deserving  much  kind  and  considerate  attention. 

To  begin  with  the  landlords.  They  believe,  (and  here  Camelodunensis  and 
myself  shall  agree  with  them,)  that  the  tithes  are  a  portion  of  the  rent.  A 
part  of  their  body,  in  its  hostility  to  tithe,  is,  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  wish  to 
add  this  portion  (which  never  was  theirs)  to  their  own.  But  omitting  all  re- 
ference to  the  secret  aspirations  of  these  gentlemen,  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  relative  progression  of  tithes  and  rent,  extremely  calculated  to  give  umbrage 
to  that  larger  and  more  respectable  number  of  proprietors,  who  have  no  views 
of  spoliation. 

It  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  chujch  of  England,  that  while  ecclesias- 
tical tithes  have  been  receding  far  and  rapidly  from  the  amount  they  would 
have  reached,  as  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  their  pressure  upon 
particular  spots,  which  are  still  liable  to  them,  has  gone  on  increasing  severely, 
and  their  amount  on  such  spots  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  rents  of  them.  Thus  a  double  process  has  been  going  on  ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  whole  produce,  which  has  left  a  very  scanty  and  insufficient  main- 
tenance to  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  an  increase  of  pressure  in  particular  cases 
which  has  caught  the  public  eye,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  popu- 
lar delusions  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  proprietors  of  titheable  lands. 

*  See  page  254. — *'  No  clergyman  ought  to  be  so  situated,  be  his  character  what 
it  may,  that  he  cannot  (query,  can)  be  upon  bad  terms  with  his  people,  without  being 
made  to  suffer  for  it.  Suffer  for  it  he  must  in  such  a  case,  if  he  be  a  good  and  zealous 
pastor,  in  his  peace  of  mind,  from  other  causes  ;  but  it  is  a  good  security  to  take,  by 
making  him  also  suffer  for  it  in  his  property  and  personal  convenience.  The  effect 
of  tithes,  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been  too  much  overlooked." 
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It  would  take  up  too  much  time  and  paper  to  go  into  all  the  causes  of  this, 
but  a  few  facts  will  shew  the  results  of  the  whole  change  distinctly  enough. 
Thus  the  annual  produce  of  our  agriculture  is  usually  estimated  at  upwards  of 
200  millions.*  The  income  of  the  church  once  consisted  of  one-tenth  of  that 
produce.  This  would  be  twenty  millions.  The  existing  ecclesiastical  tithe  pro- 
duces less  than  two  millions.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  shewed  in  my  last  letter, 
tithe  amounted  originally  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  rent.  Now  on  all  arable 
lands  the  gross  tithe  taken  in  kind  avei-ages  half  the  rent,t  and  in  many  instances 
approaches  to,  and  some  few  exceeds,  the  rent  in  value.  For  proof  of  this,  turn 
to  Lowe,  p.  155.  It  will  be  seen,  that  from  many  returns  to  the  board  of 
agriculture,  the  rent  (allowing  farmers'  profits  and  maintenance)  averaged 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  Then  the  tithe,  or  one -tenth,  will  be  of 
course  half  the  rent.J  It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  should  be  very  generally  estimated  by  what  men  observe  of  the  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  the  rental  of  the  country,  in  those  cases  which  meet  their 
eyes.  Nor  in  the  breast  of  the  landlord  are  the  feelings  to  which  such  calcu- 
lations give  birth  likely  to  be  much  softened  by  shewing  him  that  the  aggre- 
gate riches  of  the  church  are  scarcely  the  tenth  of  his  imaginings.  In  the 
particular  case  which  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  clergy%  the  pressure  is 
the  same  as  if  the  grosser  calculation  were  true,  and  his  indignant  repining  is 
fed  by  the  fact,  that  the  spot  which  once  yielded  to  the  Rector  only  one-fifth 
of  what  came  to  his  share  as  owner  of  the  soil,  would  now  give  to  the  church, 
if  its  dues  were  rigidly  enforced,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  his  rent,  if  not  to 
more.  Now  this  is  a  source  of  disafi'ection  to  the  church  and  its  revenues,  which 
will  for  the  future  go  on  increasing  in  its  force  and  its  efi'ects.  The  increas- 
ing rents  of  England,  and  indeed  of  other  countries,  have  always  hitherto  been, 
as  Adam  Smith  long  since  pointed  out,  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  crops. 
And  when  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  country  are  like  ours,  in  a  course  of 
developement,  from  the  accumulation  of  larger  masses  of  capital  on  the  same 
farms,  there  the  gross  produce  will  increase  more  extensively  than  the  net, 
though  both  may  for  many  ages  increase  rapidly.  But  the  tithes  being  a 
stationary  proportion  of  the  gross  produce,  will  in  that  case  go  on  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  rents.  Such  a  relative  progress  of  tithes  and  rents  is 
of  course  extremely  well  calculated  to  keep  the  landlords'  minds  on  edge  ;  and 
it  is  because  I  see  that  such  a  relative  progress  has  taken  place  in  England, 
and  is  likely  to  go  on,  that  I  despair  of  tithes  being  ever  otherwise  than  hate- 


•  See  Colquhonn  and  Lowe.  I  have  not  the  books  at  hand,  and  do  not  recollect 
if  this  includes  the  Irish  produce. 

f  It  is  too  late  in  the  month  for  the  Editor  to  communicate  with  his  excellent 
friend  Z.  Y.,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  him  to  question  anything  said 
by  one  so  much  his  superior  in  knowledge  and  ability.  But  this  statement  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  own  experience,  that  he  is  compelled  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  it  without  fuller  proof.  He  had  returns  of  tithe  and  rent  from  a  large 
body  of  friends  a  few  months  back  which  did  not  at  all  agree  with  this  statement, 
even  after  allowing  the  deduction  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  for  poor's  rates,  which, 
enormous  as  it  seems,  is  not  at  all  too  great.  Through  the  better  parts  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  the  tithe  received  was  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  rent.  And  in  other  districts, 
it  sunk  down  to  an  eighth,  tenth,  and  even  twelfth.  In  Devonshire,  2s.  Qd,  and  3s. 
in  the  pound  on  tlie  rent  is  the  common  arrangement.  No  doubt,  the  statements  to 
Committees  of  both  Houses  and  Agricultural  Reports  state  things  differently  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  do  not  give  actual  pnymcnta  oi 
any  kind,  but  calculations  of  what  may  be  required.  Very  respectable  farmers 
talked  to  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws  of  25*.  per  acre,  for  tithes ;  and 
even  Mr.  A.  Young  tried  to  prove  by  returns  (which  were  framed  on  calculations, 
not  on  actual  payments)  that  the  average  tithe  of  England  was  Os.  per  acre  ! — Ed. 

^  It  is  too  oflen  forgotten,  that  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  other  pa- 
rochial purposes,  reduce  this  onehalffrom  30  to  50  per  cent. 
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ful  even  to  those  landlords  who  have  no  disposition  to  crib  or  pillage,  and 
that  I  have  ventured  to  describe  their  unpopularity  with  this  important  divi- 
sion of  the  nation  as  hopeless. 

I  think  the  same  with  respect  to  the  non-agricultural  classes.  Their  hatred 
of  tithes  (I  do  not  speak  of  sectarian  hatred)  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that  tithes 
make  food  dearer,  that  they  are  a  tax  on  production,  repaid  in  price  by  the 
consumer,  and  thus  the  question  of  tithes  is  linked  in  their  minds  with  the 
rate  of  wages,  rate  of  profits,  condition  of  the  poor,  corn  laws,  and,  in  short, 
a  host  of  the  questions  which  most  agitate  and  irritate  men's  minds.  In  my 
last  letter,  I  shewed  the  grounds  for  supposing  most  of  these  notions  delusive  ; 
but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  they  will  ever  cease  to  haunt  the  minds  of 
men,  at  least  not  in  any  period  which  it  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to.  The 
incidence  of  payments  like  tithes,  has  been  a  matter  in  debate  since  the  days 
of  Locke.  In  spite  of  the  many  strong  hands  which  have  attempted  to  fix 
it,  it  remains  unsettled  still.  It  is,  in  short,  a  very  intricate  question  on  a 
very  intricate  subject,  and  when  I  look  to  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  and 
like  questions,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  legislature,  our  popular  literature, 
and  the  public  mind  in  general,  I  see  no  assignable  period  during  which  pas- 
sion, ignorance,  or  misrepresentation,  are  not  likely  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  our  population,  who  think  themselves  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  abolition  of  this  "bread  tax."* 

But  Camelodunensis  is  further  of  opinion,  that  supposing  tithes  to  be  un- 
popular, and  hopelessly  unpopular,  it  would  be  unmanly  and  unwise  to  aban- 
don them  on  that  account.     He  says, — 

"  There  is  no  human  institution  of  any  kind,  I  think,  which  may  not,  on  these 
grounds,  be  changed  or  subverted.  In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  religion  is  hope- 
lessly unpopular ;  in  France,  Christianity  is  hopelessly  unpopular  ;  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  monarchy  itself  were  hopelessly  unpopular, 
and  they  were  done  away  with  for  that  reason.  But  Z.  Y.  does  not,  I  am  sure, 
think  that  it  was  such  a  reason  as  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to  have  listened  to,  in 
those  times.  And  if  it  were  not,  why  is  it  an  argument  which  good  and  wise  men 
put  forward  in  the  present  day  ?" 

Now  here  certainly  I  am  completely  at  issue  with  your  correspondent.  I 
think  the  hopeless  unpopularity  of  tithes  (whatever  its  source)  when  once  ad- 
mitted, forms  a  valid  and  unobjectionable  reason  for  seeking  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  them  ;  and  I  can  see  little  force  in  any  argument  to  be  deduced  from 
the  cases  quoted  in  the  above  extract.  First,  as  to  the  protestant  church  of 
Ireland.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  is  hopelessly  unpopular.  It  is  popular, 
of  course,  with  its  own  adherents,  and  one  strong  ground  for  supporting  it 
steadily  in  its  difficulties  is  the  strong  hope  of  those  who  revere  its  doctrines, 
that  as  ignorance  and  prejudice  lessen  in  Ireland,  its  protestant  church  will 
attract  more  general  esteem,  and  embrace  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation. fAgain,  those  who  believe  a  monarchical  government  essential 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  any  particular  community,  cannot  give  up  mo- 
narchy without  abandoning  all  the  great  objects  for  which  governments  are 
instituted.  True  believers  in  Christianity  cannot  give  it  up  without  accepting 
an  eternity  of  misery.  But  tithes,  after  all,  are  only  means  to  an  end,  namely, 
the  support  of  true  religion  by  the  efficient  maintenance  of  a  national  church  ; 
and  if  that  end  can  be  compassed  by  other  means  more  acceptable  to  our  peo- 


•  Miss  Martineau,  a  lady  who  will  always  be  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  has  very  considerable  pretensions  as  a  political  economist,  describes  the  Irish 
tithe  as  a  tax  on  the  peasantry.  Yet  the  incidence  of  tithe  on  rent  is  rather  more 
obvious  in  Ireland  than  in  most  other  countries.  I  believe  the  lady,  then,  to  be 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  her  sincerity  or  honesty ;  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  many,  many  years  must  elapse,  before  the  people  at  large  understand  such  a 
question  better  than  Miss  Martineau  does  at  present. 
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pie,  is  it  not  true  and  ai>ostoHcal  wisdom  to  gratify  them  ?  Must  not  a  hope- 
less aversion  on  their  part  to  the  mode  of  providing  for  their  pastors  interfere 
necessarily  with  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy's  ministry  ?  In  clinging  obstinately 
to  such  hopelessly  unpopular  means,  must  we  not  necessarily  endanger  the 
very  end  we  seek  ? 

I  have  made,  let  me  observe,  the  ^bove  observations  on  the  general  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Camelodunensis  for  retaining  tithes,  out  of  a  sincere  respect 
to  him  and  to  that  portion  of  our  church,  whose  opinions,  1  know,  his  letter 
expresses.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  such  a  discussion  is  just  now  of  any 
great  practical  moment.  The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  imperatively  decided,  that  such  a  change  shall  take  place.  No  arguments 
can,  I  am  convinced,  now  avert — no  literary  efforts  make  it  more  or  less  certain. 
The  only  choice  left  to  the  church  seems  to  me  to  be  this  : — whether,  by 
frankly  aiding  it,  she  will  preserve  to  her  heads  a  wholesome  influence  over  its 
direction  and  details,  or,  by  her  inflexible  opposition,  throw  the  exclusive 
management  of  it  into  the  hands  of  persons  who,  giving  them  full  credit  for 
the  very  best  intentions,  must  necessarily  want  much  of  that  experience  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  in  the  course  of  such  an  operation  will  be  essential 
to  secure  many  objects  not  less  important  to  the  people  than  to  the  establish- 
raient. 

The  more  special  and  detailed  observations  of  your  correspondent,  which 
contain  his  objections  to  particular  results  or  modes  of  commutation,  have  a 
more  practical  bearing,  and  the  temperate  discussion  of  them  may  be  useful. 

Camelodunensis  then  concludes,  that  a  commutation  for  land  would  leave  each 
clergyman  dependent  for  his  income  on  the  solvency  of  an  individual  tenant. 
For,  after  stating  his  notions  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  would  ordinarily 
be  exchanged  for  a  given  quantity  of  tithe,  and  the  income  which  that  land 
would  produce  to  the  clergyman,  he  says,  "  Now  where  this  income  proceeds 
from  tithes,  the  clergy  have  this  advantage,  that  their  livelihood  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  solvency  of  any  particular  individual.  However  unfavour- 
able the  times  may  be,  the  clergyman  is  sure  of  something  ;  he  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  loss  of  his  entire  income.  What  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  clerg)'',  in  several  counties  of  England  during  the  last  five  years, 
had  their  income  depended  upon  the  single  security  of  one  particular  individual  ? 
How  irremediable  would  have  been  their  distress  !"  And  the  same  view  of 
the  case  is  very  seriously  taken  by  another  writer  at  page  296  of  your  last 
number.  Now  these  apprehensions  appear  to  me,  I  must  confess,  very  fanciful. 
Why  assume  that  the  estates  of  the  clergy  would  always  be  let  to  one  tenant  ? 
There  might  be  such  cases,  as  there  are  cases  where  the  tithes  are  let  to,  or 
paid  by,  one  person.  But  such  cases  need  not  be  frequent.  The  investment 
of  the  property  of  the  church  in  land  would  of  course  be  subject  to  some 
control  and  superintendence ;  and  purchases  of  estates,  which  must  necessarily 
be  let  as  one  farm,  might  be  especially  provided  against  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while.  Such  cases  would 
not  probably  be  frequent.  Most  certainly  they  would  not  be,  what  Camelo- 
dunensis rather  unaccountably  assumes  they  would  be,  universal. 

Next,  as  to  dilapidations.  This  is  a  weighty  point  doubtless,  and  deserves 
serious  and  careful  consideration.  Still  I  think  that  your  correspondent  greatly 
overrates  its  difficulties.  W^here  land  is  taken  or  bought  in  exchange  for  tithes 
or  their  produce,  it  must  be  taken  with  all  its  incidents  doubtless ;  which  are 
to  be  weighed  against  its  advantages  :  and  of  these  incidents,  the  annual 
repairs  form  one.  But  neglected  repairs,  or  dilapidations,  may,  with  reason- 
able care,  be  guarded  against ;  and  it  is  only  such  neglected  repairs  which  can 
produce  cases  like  those  cited  by  Camelodunensis. 

It  was  proposed,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Archdeacon  WoUaston,  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  a  similar  proposal  in  your  Magazine,  that  a  professional  surveyor 
should  be  attached  to  each  archdeaconry ;  that  his  visits  should  be  frequent ; 
and  that  cases  of  neglected  repairs  or  dilajMdations  should  not  be  permitted  to 
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form  themselves.  Now  such  a  plan,  or  something  like  it,  might  easily  be 
accommodated  to  the  new  position  of  the  church,  if  a  large  part  of  the  property 
of  the  parochial  clergy  was  invested  in  land.  And  then,  though  annual 
repairs  must  be  allowed  for  before  the  income  of  the  living  was  estimated, 
instances  like  those  quoted  by  your  correspondent  of  the  complete  extinction 
of  the  incomes  of  livings,  and'  that  for  years,  could  not  possibly  occur. 

Camelodunensis  next  states  his  apprehensions  that  the  clergy,  when 
possessed  of  land  near  them,  would  turn  farmers.  Here,  again,  we  differ. 
No  one,  I  presume,  wishes  to  prevent  the  country  clergy  from  holding  as  much 
land  in  hand  as  will  amply  supply  their  families.  This  cannot  ordinarily  be 
done  profitably  without  such  a  small  farming  establishment  as  will  keep  one 
plough  in  motion ;  but  beyond  this,  as  I  am  satisfied  the  clergy  would  find 
farming  very  disadvantageous,  so  I  feel  confident  that  they  would  not,  as  a 
body,  adopt  it.  Occasional  exceptions  need  hardly,  I  think,  be  legislated  for. 
Laws  already  exist  (they  might  be  strengthened  if  needful)  which  forbid  the 
clergy  to  buy,  sell,  or  traffic  as  farmers,  in  their  own  persons.  This  would 
oblige  them  to  employ  bailiffs.  Managing  a  farm  by  a  bailiff  is  not  found  to 
absorb  the  time  or  interfere  with  the  character  of  peers  and  gentlemen.  I  see 
nothing  unseemly  or  improper  in  its  being  occasionally  done  by  a  clergyman. 
It  would  bring  its  own  punishment  too  certainly  to  be  frequent.  This,  I  know, 
is  mere  opinion,  and  better  opinions  may  be  opposed  to  mine.  Be  it  so.  The 
supposed  evil  might  be  guarded  against.  If  much  land  is  acquired  by  the 
church,  some  machinery  there  must  be,  in  permanent  action,  to  superintend 
future  sales,  re-purchases,  and  exchanges  by  the  clergy ;  for  the  lands  they 
acquire  must  have  as  little  as  possible  of  the  character  of  mortmain.  That 
machinery,  among  many  useful  purposes,  might  effect  the  purpose,  if  it  were 
deemed  a  useful  one,  of  seeing  that  the  lands  of  the  clergy  (excepting  their 
glebe)  were  honestly  offered  to  be  let.  Even  then  a  farm  might  occasionally 
be  thrown  on  hand  for  a  time,  as  even  now  a  clergyman  is  obliged  occasionally 
to  take  his  tithes  in  kind.  An  operation  which,  when  horses,  waggons,  barns, 
and  land  are  to  be  provided,  is,  in  most  cases,  as  onerous  and  troublesome. 

While  apprehensions  of  this  complexion  alarm  Camelodunensis  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  clergyman's  estate  is  to  be  near  him,  he  has  other  fears 
when  the  lands  of  the  incumbent  are  to  be  at  a  distance. 

"  But  here  we  shall  have  the  evils  which  have  been  ascribed  to  non-residence,  with 
&  vengeance.  The  evils  of  non-residence  on  the  part  of  a  rector,  where  a  curate  is 
placed,  consist  in  the  income  of  the  clergyman  not  being  spent  in  his  living.  It  is 
not  said  that  the  clergyman  does  not  spend  his  income  in  some  parish  ;  but  he  does 
not  spend  it  in  the  parish  from  which  it  arises.  Excejit  for  this,  the  curate  commonly 
is,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  always  be,  as  valuable  a  person  to  the 
parishioneis  as  his  rector.  I  admit  tliat  the  importance  of  the  evil  is  most  extra- 
vagantly over-rated;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  a  very  popular  topic  of  complaint ; 
and  yet  the  very  same  persons  who  are  loudest  in  making  this  complaint  are  the  very 
persons,  for  the  most  part,  who  are  loudest  also  in  calling  for  an  arrangement  of 
church  property,  which  would  establish  the  very  evil  they  cry  out  against  as  a 
principle  of  their  legislature." 

Now,  in  this  passage  your  correspondent,  by  a  kind  of  gentle  violence,  con- 
founds two  things  which,  in  spite  of  his  ingenuity,  both  are,  and  will  always 
be,  felt  to  be  essentially  distinct ;  namely,  the  complaints  (where  they  exist) 
against  absentee  landlords,  and  the  complaints  against  beneficed  clergymen 
nonresident  on  the  livings  in  which  they  have  cure  of  souls.  How  much 
of  clamour  and  delusion,  how  much  of  reason  and  justice  there  may  be  in 
the  popular  discontent  against  this  last  class  of  non-residents,  I  do  not  stop  to 
examine  ;  but  clearly,  the  clergyman  owning  a  farm,  not  in  his  own  parish, 
and  so  an  absentee  landlord,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  ill-will  on  that 
account,  and  no  more,  as  the  lay  owners  of  farms  who  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced.    Let  your  readers  survey  their  own  neighbourhoods,  consult  their 
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own  experience,  and  then  determine  if  this  is  really  an  evil  worth  being 
daunted  by  dwelling  on. 

Camelodunensis  proceeds  to  give  reasons  why,  even  admitting  a  commuta- 
tion to  be  desirable,  no  attempt  at  it  will  be  found  practicable.  A  mere 
enabling  act  will  be  found  nugatory,  he  says.  Lay  tithes  have  been  saleable 
since  the  Reformation. 

"  Now,  that  an  enabling  act  would  be  a  mere  dead  letter,  is  evident  from  a  very 
plain  argument,  viz.,  that  individuals  and  parishes  have  had  this  power  ever  since 
the  Reformation  with  respect  to  more  than  half  the  tithes  of  England,  and  yet  have 
scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  found  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  power. 
"Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  devising  a  scheme  by  which  the  clergy  shall 
he  empowered  to  sell  their  tithes,  none  of  those  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
lay  impropriator ;  he  has  only  to  get  the  money  if  he  can,  and  afterwards  put  it  in  his 
pocket  to  dispose  of  as  he  thinks  proper.  If,  then,  a  mere  enabling  act  will  effect  the 
commutation  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  I  should  be  desirous  to  know  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  gross  amount  of  lay  tithes  is,  at  this  moment,  probably  almost  as  large 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ?  Nay,  if  tithes  be  such  an  evil, — if  they  press  so 
hard  upon  agriculture, — if  they  operate  so  inconveniently,  and  fall  so  unequally,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  possessors  of  more  than  half  the  soil  of  England  should 
nevertheless  have  been  persuaded  voluntarily  to  bear  this  burthen  upon  their  land, 
when  the  means  are,  and  always  have  been,  in  their  power  to  release  themselves  from 
it  ?  Or  is  it,  that  tithes  only  acquire  all  these  evil  tendencies  when  they  are  levied 
for  the  support  of  religion ;  but  are  free  from  such  objection  when  consumed  by  a 
country  gentleman  ?" 

Now,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  viewing  the  question  which  has 
evidently  misled  your  correspondent,  and  may  mislead  others.  The  gross 
amount  of  lay  tithes  in  legal  existence  may  be  not  only  almost  as  large,  but  quite 
as  large  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  those  tithes  have  been  practically  extinguished.  If,  in  a  parish 
where  the  tithes  are  lay,  four-fifths  of  them  belong  to  the  impropriator,  or 
have  been  purchased  by  the  landholders,  still  all  the  tithe  will  be  in  legal 
existence,  the  whole  parish  will  be  enumerated  among  the  lay  impropriations, 
and  the  virtual  extinction  of  four- fifths  of  the  tithe  will  escape  the  notice  of  all 
but  a  very  careful  observer.  The  reasons  why  all  lay  tithe  has  not  been  so 
extinguished  are  sufficiently  evident.  Much  has  been  constantly  in  entail  or 
settlement.  Much  it  has  never  been  found  convenient  to  split,  and  offer  in 
separate  lots  to  the  individual  landholders.  When  such  lots  have,  by  chance, 
been  ofi^ered,  ready  money  has  been  commonly  demanded  for  them;  no 
facilities  exist  to  make  practicable  the  redemption  when  the  lands  themselves 
are  in  settlement,  or  belong  to  minors,  tenants  in  tail,  &c.  &c.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  many  such  impediments,  my  own  observations  would  lead  me  to  assert, 
that  whenever  the  tithes  of  a  considerable  district,  or  whole  parish,  have  been 
offered  to  the  landowners  in  separate  lots,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  them 
have  been  redeemed.  If  ecclesiastical  tithes  were  so  offered,  if  means  were 
found  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  advance  of  ready  money,  by 
authorizing  the  accepting  land,  mortgages,  &c.,  in  exchange,  and  if  the  cases  of 
minors,  &c.  &c.  were  provided  for,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  even  under 
a  mere  enabling  act,  a  very  general  process  of  redemption  would  be  begun  at 
once,  and  go  on  continuously,  though  perhaps  gradually.  My  own  views, 
however,  as  to  the  degree  of  compulsion  it  may  be  convenient  to  establish,  I 
will  state  presently. 

But  Camelodunensis,  who  thinks  a  mere  enabling  act  would  be  nugatory, 
thinks  that  a  compulsory  act  would  be  worse,  that  in  short  it  would  be  ruinous. 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  tithes  are  to  be  commuted  at  all,  they  must  be  commuted 
by  compulsion — by  compulsion,  not  on  the  clergy  only,  but  also  on  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  from  wliich  they  accrue.  But  though  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  may  have 
power  to  rob  tlie  clergy  in  order  to  gratify  a  poj)ular  clamour,  yet  I  much  doubt 
whether  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  onmipolent  as  they  may  be,  can  yet  carry  into 
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effect  an  act  of  Parliament  compelling  parishes  or  individuals  to  purchase  the  tithes; 
they  may  compel  the  clergy  to  sell  if  an  offer  be  made  to  them ;  but  to  compel  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  to  make  such  offers,  the  legislature  must  first  provide  them  with 
the  money.  It  will  not  do  to  lend  them  the  money ;  they  must  give  it,  or  at  least 
lend  it  without  interest.  Well,  we  will  suppose  the  money  provided  out  of  the  public 
purse ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  pay  no  tithes,  and  all  others  whose 
income  is  not  derived  from  land,  have  agreed  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to  benefit  the 
landed  interest.  The  money  is  all  raised — the  clergy  have  sold  their  tithes  to  govern- 
ment or  to  individuals  on  government  securities.  This,  whether  practical  or  not,  is 
a  very  intelligible  state  of  things.  The  property  of  the  church  being  vested  in  public 
securities,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  with  it,  would  be  to  allow  it  to  remain  there.  But  in  so  doing,  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  clergy  become  at  once  pensioners  upon  the  public ;  their  revenue 
is  derived  no  longer  immediately  from  endowment,  but  is  derived  from  the  taxes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  unless  indeed  the  times  shall  come,  of  which  there  is  at 
present  very  little  prospect, 

*  Quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  geas  aurea  muudo,' 

it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  period  when  the  church  of  England  will 
no  longer  be  an  established  church." 

Now  is  there  not  something  rather  poetical  in  all  this  ?  It  assumes  that  where 
the  proprietor  has  not  ready  money  to  advance,  there  the  price  of  tithes  must  be 
advanced  by  government.  Why  so  ?  one  of  the  most  obvious  provisions  of  a 
commutation  act,  would  be  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  mortgage  their  estates 
for  the  price  of  the  tithes.  These  securities  might  reasonably  be  gifted  with  a 
priority  over  others.  They  might  be  made  assignable  by  the  vender  of  tithes ; 
and  such  securities,  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  might  be  taken  into  the 
market  with  a  certainty  of  raising  money  on  them  whenever  it  might  be 
desirable,  even  though  the  power  of  calling  for  the  actual  payment  of  the  money 
were,  to  accommodate  the  landholders,  deferred  for  a  certain  period.  The 
necessity  of  an  advance  by  government  is,  therefore,  only  a  dream,  and  all  the 
fearful  sequence  of  ill  consequences  supposed  to  be  seen  issuing  from  that 
advance,  are  but  part  of  the  vision. 

Camelodunensis  goes  on  to  contend,  that  a  bill  for  a  general  composition,  to 
be  paid  by  the  landlords,  would  answer  all  the  good  purposes  of  a  commutation 
bill,  and  be  followed  by  few  of  its  inconveniences.  Here,  again,  I  am  con- 
strained to  differ  with  him.  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  a  composition  which  is  to 
be  perpetual  and  compulsory.  If  by  this  we  are  to  understand  a  composition 
to  be  enforced  at  once,  and  to  be  afterwards  unchangeable  in  its  amount,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  would  substantially  be  a  general  commutation  for  a  fixed 
money  rent ;  the  most  objectionable  form  of  commutation  which  could  well 
be  adopted.  If  it  is  meant,  that  though  some  composition  should  always  exist, 
yet  its  amount  should  vary  from  time  to  time,  why  then  I  contend  that  such  a 
composition,  though  paid  by  the  landlords,  would  not  answer  all  the  good  pur- 
poses of  a  commutation.  Various  circumstances  would  concur  to  make  every 
renewal  of  the  terms  of  such  a  composition  the  source  of  as  much  wrangling 
and  ill-will  between  the  parties,  and  as  much  delusion  and  clamour  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  as  tithes  themselves.  Such  a  composition  would  represent 
the  varying  value  of  tithes.  I  have  already  shewn,  therefore,  that  its  amount 
would  be  perpetually  approaching  nearer  the  amount  of  the  rent  itself,  as  cul- 
tivation improved,  and  means  were  found  of  accumulating  more  capital  on  the 
soil.  This  alone,  as  the  result  became  visible,  would  have  the  effect  of  convert- 
ing the  landlords  into  active  and  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  payment.  Nor 
is  this  all :  every  sum  laid  out  in  landlords'  improvements,  and  in  promoting, 
by  their  assistance,  the  more  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  be  con- 
verted, at  the  end  of  each  term  of  the  composition,  into  a  source  of  increased 
burthen  to  the  estate.  Nearly  half  the  value  of  the  soil  of  England  is  derived 
from  landlords'  improvements,  that  is,  from  their  expenditure  on  buildings. 
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fencing,  draining,  and  other  improvements,  of  which  the  aggregate  is  constantly 
accumulating  or  renewing.  Now,  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy  which 
ended  in  diminishing  the  returns  for  such  improvements,  would  soon  be  pointed 
out  as  an  obstacle  to  the  producing  the  food  of  the  country  as  efficiently,  and 
therefore  as  abundantly  and  cheaply,  as  it  might  be  produced  did  not  such  a 
varying  payment  exist.  The  questions  before  alluded  to,  as  to  wages,  profits, 
the  price  of  manufactures,  &c.  &c.,  would  begin  once  more  to  mingle  with  the 
question  of  tithes  in  the  public  mind,  and  many  of  the  most  perilous  and  un- 
desirable characteristics  of  the  tithe  system  would  return  upon  us,  with 
undiminished  tendencies  to  produce  delusion  and  discord. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  his  paper,  Camelodunensis  has  argued  as  if  land 
exclusively  was  to  be  acquired  in  exchange  for  tithes.  I  have  followed  him  in 
his  arguments,  because  land  would  certainly  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  church  under  any  plan  of  commutation  ;  but  let  me  remark, 
that  it  would  not  form  the  exclusive  investment  of  clerical  property  under  any 
plan  which  I  should  myself  propose. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  fear  that  I  must  dissent  entirely  from  all  the  practical 
views  of  your  correspondent.  I  think  a  commutation  perfectly  practicErt)le,  and 
desirable  for  a  multitude  of  reasons ;  and  none  of  his  objections  have  in  any 
degree  made  me  falter  in  those  opinions.  Camelodunensis  yields  so  far  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  considerations  of  convenience  and  policy,  as 
to  consent  to  a  compulsory  composition,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords ;  that  is, 
to  a  measure  which  would  cut  off  all  connection  between  the  occupying  tenantry 
and  the  incumbent,  and  would  so  far  alter  the  nature  of  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy,  as  to  make  them  something  essentially  different  from  tithes,  either 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  or  as  they  have  existed  for  1000  years  among  ourselves. 
This  concession  would  relieve  me  from  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  such  of 
his  arguments  as  rest  upon  these  points,  did  they  appear  to  me  more  formidable 
than  I  hope  I  have  shewn  them  to  be.  Yielding  to  the  same  considerations  of 
convenience  ami  policy,  I  think  we  might  safely  and  advantageously  go  some 
steps  farther  than  your  correspondent,  and  attempt  a  commutation :  without 
any  fear  that  such  a  commutation  would  leave  clergymen  wholly  dependent  on 
the  solvency  of  individual  tenants,  or  increase  to  any  perilous  extent  their 
liability  to  dilapidations,  or  tend  to  make  them  professional  farmers,  or  still 
less  to  diminish  harmony  between  them  and  the  cultivating  tenantry. 

Taking  into  dispassionate  consideration  the  economical  structure  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  day,  I  continue, 
then,  to  profess  a  matured  and  unhesitating  conviction,  that  a  ready  and  frank 
assent  to  such  a  change  would  be  a  graceful,  politic,  and  wise  concession,  oo. 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  would  be  calculated  at 
once  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  establishment,  and  to  secure  and  in- 
crease all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits  and  blessings  which  it  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  that  establishment  to  dispense. 

I  have  but  a  few  observations  to  add.  Camelodunensis  observes  before  he 
concludes,  that,  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  he  trusts  it  will  be  made 
compulsory.  Here  perhaps  I  might  be  expected  to  agree  with  your  cor- 
respondent ;  for  the  change  which  he  would  accede  to  so  reluctantly, 
Uiov  aiKovTi  de  Ovfn^,  \  should  accept  gladly :  what  would  appear  to  him  an 
evil  to  be  endured,  appears  to  me  a  benefit  to  be  thankful  for ;  but  even  here  I 
must  pause,  and  at  least  partially  dissent.  In  the  enforcement  of  a  rapid 
and  compulsory  commutation  I  can  foresee  many  inconveniences  to  all  parties, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical,  and  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  for  allowing  some 
time  for  gradual  and  voluntary  arrangements.  Should  it  even  be  concluded  that 
there  are  reasons  for  removing  at  once  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  cultivators,  still  I  think  a  safer  and  wiser  course  may  be  found  than  an 
attempt  to  enforce  at  once  throughout  England  a  general  and  compulsory 
commutation.  A  general  composition  act,  making  the  composition  payable 
by  the  landlords  (such  as  Camelodunensis  himself  assents  to),  might  be  passed 
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at  once  ;  and  this,  if  it  were  thought  best,  might  be  made  compulsory.  The 
act  already  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  is  remarkably  well  drawn  up  and 
efficient.  This  act,  with  slight  alterations,  might  be  passed ;  and  the  composi- 
tions under  it  made  to  endure  for  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  most  desirable  number  of  years.  At  the  same  time  with  this  act  another 
might  also  pass,  legalizing  commutations,  for  various  equivalents,  and  offer- 
ing every  facility  and  inducement  which  could  be  devised  to  such  commutations. 
This  last  act  need  not,  at  least  for  some  years,  be  made  compulsory.  During 
the  duration  of  the  composition  act,  time  would  be  given  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commutation  ;  and  if  it  did  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  might  be 
thought  desirable,  then,  as  the  term  of  the  composition  act  approached,  the 
commutation  might  either  be  made  compulsory,  or  such  further  inducements 
and  facilities  added  as  the  experience  acquired  in  the  progress  of  the  alteration 
might  suggest  as  most  wanting  or  most  likely  to  be  efficient.  By  this  plan 
all  the  prominent  economical  objections  to  tithes  would  be  done  away 
summarily  and  at  once;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  such  a  mild  and  gradual 
subsequent  procedure  would  prove  more  convenient,  more  beneficial,  and 
therefore  more  popular,  w^ith  both  landowners  and  clergy,  than  any  more 
sudden  and  violent  schemes  of  coercion. 

Let  me  add,  that  it  seems  to  me  of  very  great  importance  to  the  church, 
that  a  scheme  of  commutation,  if  it  is  adopted  at  all,  (as  I  think  it  needs  will 
be,)  should  be  definitely  arranged  at  once — I  mean  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  Whatever  of  good  or  evil  may  result  from  them,  it  is  most 
abundantly  clear,  that  plans  for  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  church 
property  will  be  at  least  discussed  in  the  new  Parliament.  Now  if  schemes 
which  affect  the  shape  and  amount  of  church  property  are  confused  in  the 
mind  of  a  popular  assembly,  which  is  discussing  them,  with  other  schemes 
for  changing  its  distribution,  neither  set  of  measures  will  have  much  chance 
of  being  fairly  and  soberly  considered  on  its  distinct  grounds  and  merits.  Let 
the  shape  and  amount  of  the  property  of  the  church  be  first  discussed,  and  the 
property  put  beyond  the  reach  of  spoliation,  and  then  schemes  for  its  best  distri- 
bution will  at  least  excite  no  sinister  passions.  But  if,  while  questions  as  to  a 
different  distribution  are  under  discussion,  any  opening  is  left,  through  which 
cupidity  or  malice  can  hope  to  attack  the  property  itself,  there  are  persons  enow 
to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  and  actively  and  zealously  to  confuse 
and  mystify  the  whole  subject,  till  every  part  of  the  establishment  is  in  peril. 
I  should  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  an  efficient  commutation  act  will  be 
thought  work  enough  for  one  session,  and  that  the  consideration  of  farther 
alterations,  which  it  is  clear  will  come  on,  may  be  postponed  till  next  year, 
when  authentic  accounts  of  the  real  amount  of  tithes  &c.  will  have  had  time 
to  circulate  and  to  disabuse  the  people  of  a  crowd  of  delusive  exaggerations 
which  now  possess  their  minds,  and  when  a  commutation  act  having  finally 
passed,  the  government  (whose  intentions  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust)  will 
not  have  the  progress  of  their  measures  embarrassed  by  the  efforts  of  those 
(and  some  such  there  are)  who  strive  to  interfere  with  the  church,  only 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  operations  they  are  so  eager  to  enter 
on,  they  may  contrive  to  pillage  her. 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  (with  your  permission)  of  adding  a  word  on  a 
point  indirectly  connected  with  the  topics  of  this  letter.  Plans  have  been 
proposed,  and  some  in  high  places,  and  with  very  honest  intentions,  for  com- 
muting tithes  for  a  definite  and  constant  proportion  of  the  rent, — one-fourth, 
one-fifth,  &c.  &c.  Now  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  no  scheme  of 
general  redemption  can  proceed  on  such  a  basis,  without  perpetrating  the  grossest 
violence  and  injustice  to  the  interests  of  individuals  ;  and  of  lay  individuals 
yet  more  strikingly  than  of  clerical.  Tithes  are  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
gross  produce  in  all  cases.  The  amount  of  rent  is  no  such  thing  in  individual 
cases :  though  we  may  sometimes  reason  about  the  average  proportion  of  rent 
to  the  gross  produce.     In  stiff  lands,  of  heavy  and  expensive  tillage,  the 
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produce  and  tithe  are  often  considerable  and  the  rent  small.  In  lighter  lands, 
of  easier  and  cheaper  culture,  the  produce  and  tithe  may  be  less,  and  the  rent 
greater.  These  lands  may  both  have  been  bought  within  the  year ;  the  one 
cheaper,  because  tithes  were  heavy  ;  the  other  dearer,  because  they  were 
light.  In  common  justice,  he  who  gave  little  for  the  land  because  tithes  were 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  rent,  should  redeem  the  tithe  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land,  than  he  who  gave  much  for  the  land  because 
tithes  were  light  in  proportion  to  the  rent,  since  the  one  will  get  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  rent  by  the  change,  the  other  a  smaller.  There  are  some  cases 
of  arable  land  in  which  the  tithes  are  worth  as  much  as  the  rent*  There  are 
others  in  which  they  are  not  worth  one-third  of  it.  To  average  the  tithes  of 
the  two,  will  be  doing  justice  to  the  church  as  an  aggregate  body,  but  very 
gross  injustice  to  individual  landlords  and  incumbents.  If  we  were  to  enclose 
in  a  room  a  dozen  delinquents,  some  charged  with  riot  and  noise,  and  some 
with  murder,  and  were  to  average  their  punishment,  by  awarding  seven  years 
transportation  to  each,  we  should  be  proceeding  strangely  and  absurdly  ;  but 
the  proceeding  would  be  hardly  more  unjust  or  fantastical,  than  the  obliging  all 
the  landholders  in  England  to  redeem  their  tithe  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  same 
proportion  of  their  rent  or  their  land.  It  is  the  practice  under  enclosure  acts, 
which  has  engendered  these  schemes.  The  practice  is  not  justifiable  in  all 
cases  of  enclosure,  and  will  manifestly  be  productive  of  extensive  individual 
wrongs,  if  adopted  as  the  compulsory  principle  of  a  general  commutation.  In 
such  a  commutation,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  taking 
into  deliberate  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  and  with 
provident  legislation  and  reasonable  care,  justice  may  be  done  with  little  more 
trouble  than  wrong.  But  it  is  high  time  to  close  my  letter.  I  can  hardly 
flatter  my  self  that  your  correspondent,  Camelodunensis,  will  find  all  my  reasons 
sufficient,  but  I  do  hope  that  he  will  see  nothing  in  the  mode  of  expressing 
any  of  them  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem  for 
his  person. 

Ever  your's, 

Z.  Y. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — ^Among  the  various  plans,  letters,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Reform  with  which  the  press  has  for  some  time  been  teeming,  I  observe  one 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  C.  Girdlestone,  a  gentleman  whose  writings  and  actions, 
as  recorded  and  noticed  in  your  pages,  and  elsewhere,  are  such  as  to  earn  for  him 
the  highest  respect.  I  must  confess  that  the  publication  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is,  however,  not  exactly  such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  so  con- 
scientious a  person,  since  it  appears  to  sanction  the  designs  of  those  who  do 
not  scruple  to  lay  violent  hands  on  holy  things,  and  think  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  objection  to  taking  away  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  at 
A,  provided  it  be  given  to  the  church  at  B.  To  my  humble  capacity  it  seems 
incontestible  that  to  take  any  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  church  at  A,  is 
simply  sacrilege,  and  that  where  a  measure  proposed  is  in  itself  unlawful,  it  is 
idle  to  argue  about  the  end  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  on 
the  subject  of  tenths  and  first-fruits,  in  which  the  real  friends  of  the  church 
and  of  religion  will  probably  see  no  difficulty  in  acquiescing. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  revenues  were  ceded  to  the  present  Trustees  by 
the  Crown,  to  which  they  had  been  transferred  from  the  Pope,  when  the 

♦  A  whole  district  of  this  description  was  lately  pointed  out  to  me  In  my  own 
neighbourhood,  by  a  practical  a^iculturist  resident  near  it. 
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usurped  power  of  that  prelate  was  thrown  off  by  the  church  of  this  country. 
Now  it  is,  I  believe,  nearly  certain  that  the  rights  which  the  Pope  claimed  in 
churches  not  properly  of  his  diocese,  were  such  as  had  belonged  to  the  re- 
spective ordinaries  of  those  churches,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely*  that  as  by 
ancient  custom  in  the  Christian  church  every  layman  paid  the  tithes  of  his 
possessions  to  the  presbyter  of  his  parish,  so  every  presbyter  paid  over  the 
tithe  of  his  income  to  the  bishop. 

If,  then,  I  may  be  allowed  to  invent  reforms,  like  other  people,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  propose  : — 

1.  That  the  incumbent  of  every  living  above  a  certain  value,  in  actual  in- 
come, pay  to  his  Bishop  the  full  tenth  of  the  said  income. 

2.  That  the  Bishop  employ  the  fund  so  raised  (or  the  remainder  of  it  after 
his  own  revenue  is  raised  to  a  proper  standard)  in  repurchasing  the  tithes  of 
poor  vicarages,  in  order  to  re-endow  them. 

I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  all  lay  impropriators  are  utterly  destitute  of 
bowels  and  consciences  at  present,  any  more  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  and  therefore  I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  general  plan  of  restitution 
were  set  on  foot  many  would  voluntarily  resign  a  species  of  property  tainted 
with  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  and  many  others  sell  it  back  to  the  church  on  easy 
terms. 

To  obviate  all  danger  of  injustice  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  would  pro- 
bably be  advisable  to  let  the  payments  be  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  are  both  ready  to  contribute  their 
full  quota.  I  make  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  equally  well  disposed  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  religion.  At  all  events  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  experiment :  if  it  fail,  another  method  may  be  tried, 
but  in  God's  name  let  us  not  go  hand  over  head  with  the  first  scheme  set 
afloat,  for  fear  of  something  worse  coming  from  without. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  H.  CoDDiNGTON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sedgley  Vicarage,  Dudley,  Nov.  6th,  1832. 
Dear  Sir, — In  a  note  on  a  review  of  my  sermons  in  your  last  number, 
p.  275,  you  ask,  "by  what  authority  Mr.  Girdlestone  appointed  a  fast  day  in 
his  parish,  and  whether  it  is  advisable  for  individuals  to  attempt  what  even 
the  proper  authority  cannot  enforce  ?"  On  the  first  of  these  questions  I  am 
anxious  to  remark  that  I  did  not  appoint, — I  did  not  attempt  to  appoint.  I 
exhorted,  and  I  exhorted  only.f  This  will  be  seen  by  the  notice,  of  which  you 


*  The  Editor  would  ask  his  excellent  correspondent  whether  there  is  any  proof 
of  this. 

t  The  Editor  need  not  here  repeat  the  expressions  of  his  respectful  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Girdlestone.  But  may  he  ask  whether  there  is  any  real  difference  made  out 
here  ?  A  public  appointment  is,  in  fact,  only  an  exhortation,  for  compulsion  cannot 
be  used  to  make  men  fast,  go  to  church,  &c.  &c.  Is  not  the  effect  of  a  public  and 
national  humiliation  destroyed  by  each  pastor  thus  appointing  a  fast  when  he  pleases? 
But,  far  more,  will  not  much  evil  be  done  where,  under  similar  circumstances,  one 
pastor  appoints,  and  another  refuses  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not  quite  certain  that  con- 
scientious men  may  often  differ  on  such  points,  and  that  on  occasions  of  public 
interest  they  will  almost  certainly  do  so  ?  A  declaration  of  war,  for  example,  may 
be  looked  at  in  very  different  lights.  One  who  thinks  it  undertaken  in  vindication 
of  great  Christian  principles,  may  appoint  a  thanksgiving,  and  one  who  thinks  all 
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have  a  copy  below  ;*  and  which  was  signed  by  myself,  by  my  assistant  curate, 
and  by  the  officiating  minister  of  a  district  church  in  the  parish.  And  in  this 
distinction  lies  the  force  of  the  reply  which  I  venture  to  offer  to  your  second 
inquiry.  It  is  desirable  for  a  minister  to  exhort  his  parishioners  to  every 
good  work  in  due  season,  however  little  he  may  be  able  to  enforce  it.  Our 
office  is  persuasion,  not  compulsion.  We  are  bound  to  see  that  our  exhorta- 
tion, especially  in  any  uncommon  case,  is  not  likely  to  be  dishonoured  by 
universal  neglect.  We  are  bound  to  observe  in  all  things  that  wholesome 
discipline  which  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  many,  though  it  may 
prove  sometimes  unwelcome  to  the  few.  But,  within  these  limits,  we  may 
have  services  and  sermons  in  the  church  any  day  in  the  year  that  we  think 
fit.  We  may  exhort  our  parishioners  to  any  method  we  think  best  for 
their  spending  their  time,  any  day,  and  every  day,  at  home.  This  is  all 
that  we  attempted  in  the  notice  you  alluded  to.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
considered  that  the  attempt  was  justified  by  very  complete  success.  Our 
parishioners  observed  the  day  as  we  exhorted  them.  I  have  since  joined  with 
my  brother  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  a  notice  of  the  same  kind, 
relating  to  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  I  enclose  it,t  in  the  hope  that  the  subject 
may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think 
it  is,  that  the  daily  service  of  the  church,  thus  applied  to  passing  events,  might 
afford  the  clergy  many  excellent  opportunities  of  enlarging  their  own  influence 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people,  you  will  be  glad  to  have  pro- 
moted, by  your  casual  inquiry,  objects  which  I  am  persuaded  are  as  dear  to 
yourself  as  to  one  who  is 

Very  truly  your's, 

C.  GiRDLESTONE. 


ON    THE   ADVANTAGES    OF    AN     ENDOWED    CHURCH,    AND    THE 
QUADRIPARTrrE    DIVISION  Of  TITHES. 

To  the  Editoi'  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Reverend  Sir, — I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  advantages  of  an  endowed  church,  and  the 
quadripartite  division  of  tithes. 

war  anti-christian,  may  appoint  a  fast.  Our  rulers  too  on  this  occasion  have  given 
us  the  fullest  directions,  and  actually  appointed  a  public  fast,  and  various  forms  of 
prayer,  to  be  used  as  occasions  require.  Of  course,  in  a  visitation  like  tliat  of  the 
fearful  pest  which  afflicted  Sedgley,  the  opening  of  the  church  evert/  day  must  be  a 
step,  in  the  propriety  of  which  every  one  would  agree. — En. 

*  "  To  the  Parishioners  of  Sedgley During  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  we  are 

anxious  to  impress  upon  our  Parishioners  that  sickness  is  God's  chastening  for  the 
sin  of  man.  W^  tliercfore  exhort  all  to  observe  on  this  occasion  a  day  of  solemn 
fast  and  humiliation  ;  wherein  prayers  and  alms  may  be  offered  for  the  sick,  whilst 
the  healthy  give  thanks  that  they  are  well,  and  they  that  have  been  ill  for  their 
recovery.  For  this  purpose  there  will  be  Services,  on  Thursday  next,  September 
the  6th,  in  Sedgley  Parish  Church,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  besides  the  usual  lecture  at  half-past  six  j  and  at  St.  James's  Chapel, 
Lower  Gornall,  at  three  in  the  afternoon — Tliere  will  be  collections  after  each 
service  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed." 

t  "  The  violence  of  Cholera  having  ceased  in  this  neighbourhood,  we,  the  under- 
signed,  being  officiating  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  which  it  has  prevailed,  do 
earnestly  exhort  our  parishioners  to  observe  a  day  of  solemn  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God.  And  we  give  notice  that  our  churches  will  be  opened  for  this  purpose  on 
Tuesday,  November  6th.*' 
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Let  these  two  questions  be  plainly  answered  :  First,  who  are  the  gainers 
by  an  endowed  church  ?  and,  secondly,  who  would  be  the  losers  if  she  was 
stripped  of  her  endowments  ?  To  each  question,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, the  same  answer  may  be  returned — the  laity.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  (existing  body  of  the  clergy  would  not  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  their 
ecclesiastical  incomes.  Many  have  no  other  means  of  sustenance.  They  and 
their  families  would  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and  their  sufferings  would  equal 
those  w^hich  the  clergy  underwent  in  King  Charles's  time,*  when  the  storm 
swept  throne  and  altar  before  it,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do  now.  But,  setting 
aside  existing  interests,  which  the  church  reformers  say  they  have  no  wish  to 
touch,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  laity  will  be  the  only  sufferers  if  the  meditated 
plunder  of  the  church  shall  be  carried  into  effect  ?  At  present  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  and  worship,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
is  offered  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  for  next  to  nothing.  The  poorer 
classes  pay  nothing  except  a  half-crown  fee  for  a  burial,  five  shillings  for  a 
marriage,  and  sixpence  for  a  churching  ;  and  these  aie  frequently  returned  to 
them.  The  richer  classes,  besides  rather  larger  fees,  contribute  from  5s.  to  5Z. 
in  the  shape  of  Easter  offerings.f  It  is  undeniably  true  that,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  laity  of  England  and  Ireland  contribute  iiothing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy.  And  as  long  as  the  clergy  retain  possession  of  those 
estates,  whether  in  tithe  or  land,  which  our  ancestors  gave  or  bequeathed  to 
them,  no  more  is  needed.  But,  strip  the  church  of  those  endowments  which 
cost  the  laity  nothing,  but  are  a  source  of  profit  to  all  through  whose  hands 
they  pass,  (it  being  notorious  that  if  the  full  amount  of  tithes  were  exacted, 
which  it  would  be  if  they  were  transferred  to  the  state  or  to  the  laity,  the 
rents  must  in  general  be  redeemed,  and  the  cultivators  of  land  put  to  harder 
shifts,)  what  then  would  be  the  alternative  for  the  laity  ?  Either  they  must, 
out  of  tJieir  own  pockets,  provide  a  competent  maintenance  for  the  clergy  (for 
men  will  not  be  found  to  "  preach  the  Gospel "  if  they,  to  whom  they  preach, 
will  not  enable  them  "  to  live  of  the  Gospel")  ;  or,  they  must  consent  to  live 
without  the  instructions  and  consolations  afforded  by  the  private  and  public 
ministrations  of  religion.  Now,  since,  bad  as  the  times  are,  men  in  general 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  the  consequence 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  church  will  be,  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary 
items  of  every  private  man's  expenditure  will  be  the  maintenance  of  his 
religious  teacher. 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  so  many  persons  desirous  of  seeing  the 
church  divested  of  her  property  ?  They  who  are  clamorous  for  this  act  of 
national  guilt  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first,  and  most  numerous, 
are  the  dissenters ;  who,  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ministrations  of 

*  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy, 
t  One  has  heard  affluent  individuals  in  parishes  where  the  clergyman  (a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education)  was  slaving  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  for  a  pittance 
under  200Z.,  congratulate  themselves  on  their  lands  being  tithe  free,  and  on  their 
paying  no  more  to  their  clergyman  than  one  guinea  per  annum.  How  strange  is  it 
that  men,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  do  what  is  mean  and  dirty  in  the  other  relations 
of  life,  can  think  all  fair  when  God  and  his  servant  are  concerned  !  In  what  other 
case  would  such  persons  condescend  to  accept  the  services  of  one  who  earned 
his  -bread  by  his  labour  throughout  the  whole  year  for  one  guinea  ?  And  yet  their 
clergyman  (as  in  this  case)  is  generally  as  well  born  as  themselves.  I'hey  can  com- 
mand his  services,  if  they  need  them,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night ;  they  do ' 
use  his  services  every  week  —  at  his  hand  do  their  children  receive  baptism  — •  at 
his  hand  do  they  themselves  receive  the  seal  of  their  communion  with  their  Lord — 
at  his  hand  were  they  united  to  the  partners  of  their  bosoms — at  his  hand  must 
their  bones  be  consigned  to  the  dust  with  Christian  burial.  Well  may  the  clergy 
ask  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  tilings,  is  it 
a  great  matter  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?" 

Vol.  W.^Dcc.  1832.       '  3  e 
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the  endowed  apostolical  clergy,  have  to  maintain,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
the  teachers  whom  they  "  heap  unto  themselves."  They  have  a  two-fold 
motive  for  desiring  to  see  the  church  plundered ;  which  consists,  partly  of 
envy  at  seeing  the  laity  of  the  episcopal  church  receive  those  ministrations 
gratis,  which  themselves  are  obliged  to  pay  for,  and  partly  of  a  vague  and 
foolish  hope  of  having  some  portion  of  the  endowments  assigned  to  them. 
The  second  class  consists  of  the  infidels,  who  desire  to  see  all  religion  and  its 
restraints  (matrimony  among  the  rest)  cast  aside.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  those  miserable  statesmen  and  politicians  who,  when  a  country  is  in 
distress,  expect  to  better  it  by  an  act  of  outrageous  defiance  of  the  Almighty, 
confiscating  to  secular  uses  the  property  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
regardless  alike  of  the  threats  and  promises  of  Almighty  God  on  this  subject.* 
A  third  class  consists  of  those  who,  being  dissenters  at  heart,  but  having 
neither  the  courage  to  avow  their  sentiments,  nor  the  means  (how  should 
they  ?)  of  defending  them,  have  hope  that  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  plunder 
they  may  slip  out  of  her  ranks  unobserved,  or  with  credit  to  themselves.  Of  this 
we  have  had  already  one  or  two  instances ;  and  if  the  clamour  against  the 
church  be  continued,  we  shall,  probably,  see  many  more  ;  for  when  the  wind 
blows  hard  on  the  threshing  floor,  the  chafi"  must  needs  be  scattered.  "These 
have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  persecution  fall  away." 
A  fourth  class  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is,  I  trust  and  believe,  a  very 
small  one,  but  far  from  uninfluential ;  consisting  of  those  landed  proprietors  who 
hope  to  receive  into  their  own  pockets  some  portion  of  what  is  abstracted 
from  the  clergy  : — a  hope  as  foolish  as  it  is  despicable.  For  can  they  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  the  reckless  politicians  who  must  conduct  the  spoliation, 
or  the  thorough-paced  revolutionists  by  whose  power  it  must  be  (if  at  all) 
effected,  will  let  the  aristocratical  landlords  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ? 
No,  surely.  Every  blow  which  is  struck  at  the  property  of  the  church  lowers 
the  value  of  that  of  landlords  ;  and  when  the  first  is  swept  away,  where  will 
be  the  end  of  the  fines  and  forced  loans  and  exactions  which  will  be  demanded 
of  the  others,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  for  whose  service  it  will  at  last  be 
confiscated,  and  sold  like  that  of  the  church. 

Let  a  few  words  be  added  respecting  the  quadripartite  division  of  tithes, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  ignorantly.  No  one  desires,  or 
attempts  to  deny,  that  such  was  the  original  distribution  of  them.f  Let  the 
clergy  be  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  that  they  were  then,  and  it  may 
be  warranted  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  murmur  at  the  strict  enforcement 
of  that  rule.  Then,  all  the  tithes  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  now, 
about  one-half  are  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Shall  the  quadripartite  principle 
be  applied  to  the  first,  who  labour  for  what  they  receive,  and  not  to  the  last, 
who  do  nothing  for  it  ?  Not  even  a  radical  reformer  would  hold  that  to  be  just. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  difi'erence.  Then  the  clergy  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  Let  the  clergy  now  be  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  if  it  be  not 
required  (as  who  would  wish  it  ?)  that  they  should  augment  the  incomes 
of  the  Bishops,  with  a  fourth  of  their  poor  pittances,  they  will  gladly 

*  Malachi  iii.  8,  9,  10.  ^  "  Will  a  man  rob  God?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me. 
But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  tliee?  In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  arc 
cursed  with  a  curse :  for  ye  have  robbed  rae,  even  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye 
all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove 
rac  now  lierewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of 
Heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing.     And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed." 

t  Tlie  Editor  has  not  ventured  to  alter  the  word.  But  he  conceives  that  liis 
invaluable  Corresj)ondent  can  only  mean  to  speak  of — not  tithes — but  the  income  of 
the  Clergy  before  parochial  tithes  were  known  ;  for  it  seems  as  clearly  proved  as  any 
point  in  history,  that  the  quadripartite  division  never  obtained  after  titlies,  in  their 
parochial  form,  were  established.  See  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Newland's  work  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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undertake  that  the  full  intention  of  the  other  division  shall  be  accomplished 
by  them,  even  reduced  as  their  property  is  to  about  one-half.  That  is  to  say, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  income  of  the  clergy  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  churches  and  parsonages  be  maintained  by  them, 
according  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  original  purpose  contemplated  by  setting 
aside  another  fourth  for  that  object ;  and  that,  when  all  this  is  done,  the 
clergy  will  still  be  better  off  than  they  are  now.  People  speak  as  if  they 
actually  did  not  know  the  amount  exacted  from  the  clergy  at  the  present  time. 
But  first  let  the  matter  respecting  that  sub-division  of  the  tithes  which  was 
to  maintain  the  church  and  glebe-house  be  fairly  considered.  All  that 
was  required  was,  that  the  parson,  or  owner  of  the  great  tithes,  should  main- 
tain the  church  and  parsonage  in  sufficient  repair ;  it  was  never  intended  that, 
when  this  was  done,  any  surplus  might  not  remain  with  him.  Now  all  that 
was  then  required  by  this  application  is  still  done  by  the  parsons.  The 
chancels  were  the  original  churches  to  be  maintained,  together  with  the  parson- 
ages, by  this  division  of  the  tithes.  When  houses  multiplied,  and  thereby  the 
produce  of  the  ground,  and  so  of  the  tithes,  was  diminished,  and  the  inhabitants 
required  larger  church-room,  could  it  be  in  reason  demanded  that  the  parson, 
with  his  lessened  tithe,  should  build  and  maintain  a  larger  church  edifice  ? 
Of  course  not ;  and  therefore  no  reasonable  man  ever  thought  of  making 
such  a  demand.  All  that  the  parsons  were  bound  to  do,  they  still  do.  They, 
and  they  only,  repair  the  chancel  (the  original  church) ;  they,  and  they  only, 
repair  the  parsonages.  Oh  !  but,  some  will  say,  if  the  repairs  of  them  do  not 
take  the  whole  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  tithes,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
desire  that  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  part  should  be  applied  for  the  enlarged 
building  which  has  been  made  for  their  accommodation.  Without  admitting 
any  such  right,  let  it  be  observed  that  he  must  be  a  luckier  man  than  most  of 
his  brethren  who  does  not  spend  a  full  fourth  of  his  net  income  upon  his 
chancel  and  glebe.  There  are  few  whose  bills  for  repairs  and  improvements 
do  not  greatly  exceed  that  proportion.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  clergy,  gene- 
rally, had  not  considerable  private  fortunes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  maintain  their  station  in  society,  and  the  salutary  influence  which  they 
possess  among  all  the  classes  of  their  fellow  subjects.  It  is  the  inequality  of 
the  distribution  of  the  church  funds  which  encourages  persons  of  property  and 
respectability  to  enter  her  profession.  And  by  this  means,  sums  of  money  are 
spent  in  the  most  retired,  and  otherwise  deserted  places,  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  what  would  be,  if  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  filled,  as  is  the  case 
in  Scotland,  by  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  maintenance. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  taxes  to  which  the  clergy  are  now  liable,  but 
were  not  when  the  quadripartite  division  of  tithe  was  in  force.  It  was  said 
that,  if  they  were  now  exempted  from  all  taxes,  they  could  afford  to  apply 
one-fourth  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  poor,  and  yet  be  better  off 
than  they  are  now. 

This  can  only  be  clearly  seen  by  a  plain  statement  of  figures  in  any  given 
case.  The  following  is  the  case  of  a  small  agricultural  parish  (East  Horsley) 
in  Surrey : — 

The  net  produce  (taking  no  account  of  repairs  of  house  1 

and  chancel,  of  fees  and  first-fruits  at  collation,  and  >  o£220     0     0 
tenths;  and  including  rent  of  house  and  glebe)  is...  j 
If  the  incumbent  were  exempt  from  taxes,  he  would  be  richer  by- 
Poor's  rate  on  tithe  and  glebe    £55    0    0 

Way  ditto  on  ditto 10    0    0 

Land  tax  on  ditto    22    0     0 

Glebe  house  and  window  tax 10  10     6 

Total  taxes  on  living  97  10    6 

Other  assessed  taxes   18    0    0 

113  10    6 
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Add  these  together — 

Net  produce  of  living 220    0    0 

Taxes  on  ditto ^ 97  10    6 

Gross  produce 317  10    6 

Deduct  one-fourth  to  be  applied  \     70    n     n 
to  the  poor „../     '^    "     " 

238     0     0 

This  would  leave  the  incnmbent  richer  by  18/.  per  annum,  besides  (he  18/.  of 
assessed  taxes,  to  which  in  those  times  he  would  not  have  been  liable. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  this  parish,  a  small  agricultural  one  with  barely 
hands  enough  to  cultivate  the  land,  the  sum  compulsorily  exacted  from  the 
clergyman  bears  a  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  net  produce,  and  considerably 
exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce.  In  most  parishes,  the  proportion 
is  higher ;  but,  if  this  be  taken  as  an  average,  then  the  only  difference  between 
what  the  advocates  for  the  quadripartite  division  of  tithes  would  levy  for  the 
poor,  and  what  is  actually  levied,  is  somewhere  about  8  per  cent.  Let  the 
declaimers  go  forth  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  find,  if  they  can,  100 
parishes  out  of  the  10,000  in  which  the  clergyman  does  not  spend  8  per  cent, 
of  his  ecclesiastical  income  upon  the  poor.  They  have  our  free  permission  to 
name  them  if  they  can  find  them. 

It  is  clear  then  that,,  notwithstanding  the  additional  imposts*  which  have 
since  been  laid  upon  the  clergy,  in  the  shape  of  land  tax,  house  tax,  window 
tax,  assessed  taxes,  and  way  rates,  the  division  of  one-fourth  of  their  tithes  is 
still  applied  to  the  poor;  that  the  repairs  of  the  chancels  (the  original 
churches)  and  houses,  which  was  the  object  of  the  second  division,  are  still 
maintained  by  them  ;  and  that  the  only  alteration  from  the  original  quadri- 
partite distribution  is,  that  the  share  which  went  to  the  Bishops,  who  are  now 
provided  for  in  some  other  way,  remains  with  the  parochial  clergy,  making 
some  little  amends  to  the  body  for  the  plunder  and  spoliation  committed  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 
E.  H,  Nov.  10,  1832.  A.  P.  P. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine.-^ 

Sir, — The  attention  and  taste  of  the  public  have  been  for  some  years  past  so 
much  directed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  successfully,  towards  a  right  feeling 
for  our  ancient  architecture,  that  some  remarks  upon  what  I  conceive  should 
be  the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  architectural  draughtsman  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  readers.  To  those  who  can  draw  the  observations  may 
be  of  service,  by  making  them  more  careful ;  and  to  those  who  cannot,  they  may 
afford  some  proof  that,  for  want  of  that  power,  they  must  always  labour  under 
very  great  disadvantages  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  subject.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  your  readers,  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
it  doubted  that  our  architectural  draughtsmen  are  accurate ;  a  few  certainly  are 
fairly  so,  and  their  labours  are  valuable ;  but  they  are  a  very  few,  and  the  others 
are  inaccurate,  sometimes  grossly  so,  either  from  cardessness  or  ignorance. 
For  the  first  cause  there  is  no  excuse,  and  the  last  has  the  same  effect  that 
would  follow  from  a  person  unable  to  read  attempting  to  copy  a  manuscript, — 


♦  It  inay  be  added,  that  the  repairs  and  building  of  the  glebe,  house  are  now 
chargeable  on  v{carag4ig  as  well  as  rectories.  In  Scotland,  the  landowners  are 
compelled  to  repair  *and  rebuild  the  house. — Ed. 

t  This  letter  is  so  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Twopeny's  interesting  letter  in 
No.  IX.,  tliat  the  Editor  inserts  it  witli  great  pleiisure.  Indeed,  he  will  gladly  give 
place  at  all  times  to  communications  connected  with  our  ancient  architecture. 
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he  would  not  know  an  accidental  blot  from  a  letter,  nor  the  importance  of 
putting  or  omitting  a  dot  to  every  i  and  a  cross  to  every  t. 

The  first  thing  I  would  impress  upon  every  draughtsman  is,  that  he  should 
ever  remember  that  he  is  in  his  drawing  marking  down  a  matter  of  fact ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  vary  that  fact  by  fancied  improve- 
ments or  restorations,  or  by  carelessness,  than  an  historian  in  his  path  would 
be  warranted  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  Let  him  carefully  examine,  and  as 
carefully  mark,  every  insertion  made  and  other  alteration  the  building  may 
have  undergone,  in  order  to  shew  how  much  is  original  and  how  much  not. 
In  doing  this,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  work, — a 
point  entirely  overlooked  by  many,  and  much  neglected  by  most.  Denoting 
the  construction  of  the  building  is,  in  truth,  shewing  the  most  important  fact 
of  the  skill  of  the  builder ;  and  carefully  marking  the  alterations  and  insertions 
is  carrying  on  the  history  of  the  fabric,  by  shewing  what  has  happened  to  it 
since  it  was  built.  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  in  drawings  the  joints  of  stone 
work  marked  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  to 
put  the  work  together.  This  attention  to  construction  should  also  include 
attention  to  the  material  of  the  building,  for  where  any  alteration  has  taken 
place,  there  a  different  material  has  most  generally  been  used. 

Another  duty  to  be  invariably  observed  by  the  artist  is,  that  he  should  take 
sections  of  every  moulding  about  the  building.  It  is,  indeed,  actually  impos- 
sible to  make  a  trustworthy  drawing  without  such  assistance,  especially  if  a 
more  finished  drawing  is  to  be  afterwards  made  from  the  original  sketch ;  the 
artist  then  forgets  whether  a  moulding  be  a  torus  or  a  hollow  one,  whether  an 
ogee  or  a  plain  chamfer.  By  taking  sections,  also,  a  power  of  minutely  dis- 
criminating styles  and  their  difi^erent  periods  is  obtained,  and  the  want  of 
ability  to  make  them  I  have  ever  found  to  be  an  insuperable  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  those  persons  who  cannot  draw.  However  much  they  may 
admire  the  work  they  look  at,  and  however  long  they  may  look  at  it,  this  waut 
of  power  to  delineate  the  forms  they  see  invariably  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  knowing  accurately  what  those  forms  are.  The  want  of  this  power  is 
most  signally  observable  where  the  building  has,  as  in  many  cases,  been  added 
to  or  finished  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  its  original  commencement,  and  the 
addition  or  completion  is  in  its  general  features  similar  to  the  original  work,  so 
as  to  be  an  adaptation  to  it :  an  experienced  eye  will  immediately  detect  that 
difference  between  the  mouldings  of  the  two  parts,  which  another  will  either 
entirely  overlook,  or,  if  his  attention  be  drawn  to  it,  will  be  as  entirely  unable 
to  comprehend.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  discourage  those  who  cannot 
draw  from  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  architecture,  I  merely  wish  to  make 
them,  if  possible,  less  confident  of  their  knowledge  of  those  forms  which  they 
see  so  imperfectly. 

In  requiring  from  an  architectural  draughtsman  so  much  care  in  the  execution 
of  his  work,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  servilely  mark  every  stone,  or  never 
restore  any  mutilation ; — as  to  the  first,  let  him  mark,  and  sometimes  measure, 
so  much  of  the  masonry  as  will  clearly  indicate  its  general  character;  and  as  to 
the  second,  let  him  never  attempt  a  restoration  except  where  its  correctness 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  for  if  it  is  doubtful,  he  gives  not  a  restoration, 
but,  in  lieu  of  the  truth,  his  supposition,  which,  however  valuable  in  his  own 
estimation,  is  worth  little  or  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  that  I  should  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  effect 
produced  by  careless  drawing.  It  is  a  very  common  error  in  drawing  the  flat 
two-centred  arch  which  was  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
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by  a  slight  deviation  of  the  line  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  to  convert  it  into  a 
four-centred  one — 


thus  bringing  down  its  date  considerably  above  a  century.  I  was  once  induced, 
from  a  drawing  I  had  seen,  to  visit  a  house  in  Wiltshire,  expecting  to  find 
windows  of  this  form  and  tracery — 


they  proved 


to  be  thus- 


at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  in  date  than  the  drawing  had  led  me 
to  suppose.  I  might  greatly  multiply  instances  of  these  errors,  but  I  think 
these  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  accurate  drawing. 

This  is  not  otherwise  than  a  fair  opportunity  to  notice  a  doctrine  current 
among  artists  and  architects,  with  which,  probably,  many  of  your  readers  may 
not  be  acquainted.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  many  that  where  they  have  drawn 
any  ancient  building,  no  person  seeing  that  drawing,  and  so  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  subject,  has  a  right  to  go  and  draw  it  also,  as 
though  the  first  who  drew  it  thereby  obtained  a  patent  right  to  draw  the  build- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Neither  do  they,  for  the  same  reason,  con- 
sider it  fair,  that  on  shewing  the  drawing  to  any  one  that  person  should  ask 
where  the  subject  is.  It  may  be  said  that  this  contemptible  selfishness  afi*ects 
only  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  punished 
by  its  recoiling  on  them.  True,  it  does  recoil  on  them  ;  for  as  they  withhold 
information  from  others,  others  will  give  them  none.  But  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  affected,  and  very  seriously,  by  this  doctrine.  Selfishness  is  but  another 
name  for  dishonesty,  varying  in  degree  but  not  in  principle,  and  this  doctrine 
of  exclusive  right  I  have  more  than  once  known  so  to  beset  individuals,  that  in 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  their  drawing,  they  have,  on  completing  it, 
destroyed  or  so  mutilated  the  original  subject  as  to  render  it  valueless  to  others. 

There  is  another  doctrine  still  more  extraordinary  current  among  many 
architects,  namely,  that  where  any  Cathedral  or  other  ancient  building  is  under 
their  care,  no  person  has  a  right  to  draw  any  part  of  it  without  their  permission; 
and  I  once  knew  this  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  artist  was  not  permitted, 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  the  verger  had  received  from  the  architect,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  roof  of  a  cathedral.  This  is  little 
short  of  the  Flemish  Governor  mentioned  by  Beckmann,  who,  upon  some  one 
erecting  a  windmill  within  his  district,  claimed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wind  in 
the  province. 
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These,  Sir,  are  ray  opinions  and  remarks,  and  as  I  am  merely  an  amateur 
architectural  draughtsman,  I  can  have  no  professional  jealousy  to  gratify  or 
spleen  to  expend  in  committing  them  to  paper.  For  many  years  I  have  devoted 
my  leisure  hours  to  the  execution  of  as  careful  drawings  of  such  ancient  build- 
ings as  came  within  my  reach,  as  my  ability  could  accomplish ;  I  may,  there- 
fore, at  least  lay  claim  to  some  experience  in  the  necessary  duties  of  an  accurate 
draughtsman.  With  respect  to  the  other  matters  here  touched  upon,  I  think 
no  one  who  claims  to  have  any  proper  feelings  can  defend  the  doctrines  I  have 
reprobated. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

X. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 
Sir, — One  of  your  Correspondents  (Philomathes)  justly  remarks  that  your 
Magazine  promises  to  be  the  most  practically  useful  of  any.  He  then  proceeds 
to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  of  conducting  Sunday  Schools 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  his  postscript  asks  whether  more  oral  in- 
struction and  less  reading  would  not  be  more  efficient  means.  Now  from 
my  own  experience  I  should  say,  decidedly.  When  I  first  came  to  my  curacy 
and  undertook  the  management  of  a  Sunday  School,  I  found  several  children 
who  could  repeat  what  is  called  the  broken  Catechism  in  addition  to  the  sim- 
ple Catechism,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  understood  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  make  them  understand  it  by  oral  instruc- 
tion than  by  giving  them  any  explanatory  books.  It  is  much  the  easiest  and 
the  shortest  way,  and  I  can  add  the  testimony  of  a  person  whose  schools 
(which  he  established)  were  perhaps  as  well  managed  as  any  in  England. 

The  questions  put  to  children  cannot  be  varied  too  much — which  in  printed 
publications  is  impossible.  I  found  frequently  that  children  who  had  merely 
learnt  the  simple  Catechism  understood  it  better  than  those  who  had  crammed 
explanatory  books  without  understanding  them.  Oral  instruction,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  few  maps  or  prints  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  may  be  made  more  effectual  than  the  reading  of  many  books  ;  and  if 
in  addition  Philomathes  could  establish  a  small  parochial  library  for  the  use 
of  the  young  after  their  day's  labour,  containing  amusing  and  instructive  pub- 
lications, it  seems  to  me  great  benefit  might  ensue.  I  recommend  what  I  am 
doing  myself.  By  this  method  of  teaching  a  degree  of  interest  is  excited  in 
the  children  (no  easy  matter  among  an  agricultural  population)  and  the  interest 
is  kept  up  afterwards  by  the  library. 

There  is  another  letter  signed  by  a  "  Village  Curate,"  which  I  read  with 
sorrow  and  shame.  In  this  diocese  (Chester)  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind.  Every  minister,  though  alone,  is  required  to  give  two  ser- 
mons every  Sunday,  and  here  they  have  more  work  and  poorer  pay  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  diocese.  Instead  of  reducing  the  duty,  it  has  been  here 
not  unusual  to  add  a  third  sermon,  with  evening  service  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  even  where  there  has  been  but  one  clergyman.  The  villages  in  Lan- 
cashire are  large  and  populous,  and  the  occasional  duty  at  least  as  heavy,  pro- 
bably, as  the  '*  Village  Curate's,"  yet  which  of  them  would  have  made  such  a 
statement  ?  How  easily  can  we  be  persuaded  to  that  which  is  agreeable  to  us 
and  favours  our  indolence.  "  If  you  are  in  doubt  respecting  the  propriety  of 
doing  or  omitting  to  do  a  certain  thing,"  says  some  waiter  or  other,  "  do  that 
which  is  least  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  you  will  generally  be  right" — but  I 
am  trespassing  on  your  pages. 

A  Curate.* 


*  The  Editor  has  cut  out  a  great  deal  of  unkind  and  uncalled  for  reflection  on  the 
Village  Curate,"  who  seems  quite  as  zealous,  as  active,  and  as  conscientious  as 
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CLOTHING  CLUBS—SUNDAY  PAYMENTS. 

I'o  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — "S.  E.  V.  J."  has  most  satisfactorily  obviated  one  of  the  objections 
which  I  urged  against  the  plan  of  a  Clothing  Society  adopted  and  advocated 
by  liim,  by  stating  that  the  schooi-room  is  the  appointed  jaZoce  of  receiving  the 
contributions  of  the  depositors.  I  had  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  place  was 
the  church  ;  and  I  beg  that  S.  E.  V.J.  will  accept  ray  apology  for  the  injus- 
tice of  my  supposition.  But  still  my  objection  as  to  the  day  remains  in  all  its 
force,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  defence  which  your  correspondent  makes 
of  that  part  of  his  plan.  I  cannot  yet  concede  to  him  that  he  is  justified  in 
making  Sunday  his  day  of  receiving.  If  it  were  admitted  that  it  is  judicious 
and  necessary  to  make  attendance  at  the  parish  church  on  the  Sabbath-day 
one  of  the  points  of  good  conduct,  which  should  entitle  a  poor  man  to  the 
privilege  of  being  a  contributor  to  the  Clothing  Fund,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow,  that  we  are  doing  right  in  requiring  him  to  come  and  make  his  deposit 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  We,  ourselves,  in  receiving  the  poor  man's  contribution, 
are  influenced  by  a  disinterested  desire  to  promote  his  welfare,  and  if  that 
were  all  that  is  to  be  considered,  we  are  certainly  so  far  free  from  blame  ;  but 
since  he,  in  bringing  his  money  to  us,  is  conscious  of  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  doing  a  work  beneficial  to  himself  or  his  family,  in  a  pecuniar}^  sense, 
I  maintain  that,  in  so  doing,  he  is  violating  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  too,  who  countenance  and  assist  him,  are  incurring  the  imputation, 
which  your  correspondent  confesses  he  should  shrink  from,  of  "doing  evil  that 
good  may  come."  And  if  I  were  to  establish  a  Clothing  Fund  on  your  cor- 
respondent's plan,  I  really  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  with  what  words  I 
should  reprove  one  of  my  poor  parishioners,  if  I  should  find  him,  after  he  has 
left  my  money-table,  standing  at  another  receipt  of  custom  (the  village  shop 


the  "  Curate,"  though  very  probably  not  at  all  more  so.  But  to  say  that  a  man  is 
indolent  beeause  he  prefers  one  method  of  teaching  a  village  flock  to  another  is  quite 
preposterous.  "  A  Curate"  may  be  assured  that  notwithstanding  his  year  of  what 
the  dissenters  will  say,  there  are  iew  living  men  who  can  write  two  sermons  worth 
reading  or  hearing  every  week,  or  one  either,  all  the  year  round.  They  may  write 
twenty  such  as  are  dashed  off,  preached,  and  published  too,  by  all  denoraiiia- 
tions,  without  any  trouble.  It  is  a  strong  demand  to  make  on  any  profession  that 
it  should  produce  10,000  authors  of  any  sort.  Of  course,  no  intention  can 
be  felt  of  damping  the  ardour  of  a  young  man.  But  sermons  which  are  to  do 
real  good  by  their  sound  matter  and  clear  manner,  must  be  long  thought  of  and 
well  weighed,  and  it  is  not  well  to  speak  of  them  as  things  to  be  done  "  nullo  negotio." 
In  one  respect  "  A  Curate,"  indeed,  is  right ;  for  a  dissenting  paper  has  already  laid 
hold  of  a  "  Village  Curate's"  letter,  and  said  that  dissenting  teachers  can  preach  three 
or  four  sermons  per  week.  What  then  ?  If  twenty  dissenting  papers  say  this,  they 
will  not  alter  human  faculties  or  enable  men  to  do  more  than  they  can.  Doubtless, 
not  four  hut  fourteen  sermons  (so  called)  may  be  preached  in  a  week.  And  what  will 
they  be  ?  It  is  not  that  fine  or  very  artful  composition  is  demanded,  but  if  thought 
and  consideration  ai-e  of  any  value  towards  effecting  a  purpose,  it  will  not  be  so  well 
effected  where  thought  and  consideration  are  not  and  cannot  be  given. 

As  to  one  or  two  sermons  being  adviseable,  that  may  be  another  matter.  But  sup- 
pose nearly  the  same  village  congregation  to  attend  twice  a  day, — does  any  man  main- 
tain that  (except  for  the  sake  of  abuse)  the  pastor,  who  in  an  earnest  and  zealous 
spirit  should  preach  to  them  one  sound  Christian  and  practical  sermon,  and  then 
should  instruct  them  all  in  the  afternoon  by  judicious  and  effective  catechizing  of  the 
young,  is  to  be  accused  of  indolence,  or  that  his  flock  will  suffer  for  lack  of  instruc- 
tion? The  Editor  may  add  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Evangelical  party,  whose  sermons  were  indeed  first-rate  in  point  of  order,  clear- 
ness, and  effect,  always  sat  down  to  the  task  of  composition  on  IMonday  morning,  and 
had  rarely  or  never  finished  till  Saturday  night,  though  he  had  no  other  literary  em- 
ployment and  w;i^«  •'  ■   >  M!!!'.. — El). 
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for  instance),  to  make  another  investment,  in  exchange  for  some  necessary 
article  of  consumption,  provided  he  was  laying  out  his  money  in  a  frugal  and 
economical  manner.  I  might,  it  is  true,  in  some  degree,  guard  against  the 
effect  which  I  am  apprehensive  would  be  produced  on  the  poor  man's  mind, 
by  a  particular  caution  to  him,  that  he  must  not  suppose,  from  my  receiving 
his  money  on  the  Sabbath,  that  he  is  justified  in  going  and  laying  it  out  else- 
where on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  I  judged  it  needful  to 
caution  him  against  such  inference,  would  itself  prove  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
very  obvious  and  natural  one.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  cor- 
respondent, whether,  supposing  his  own  Clothing  Institution  to  be  ever  so 
well  checked,  and  ever  so  watchfully  superintended,  he  would  think  it  advisable 
and  safe  that  his  plan  should  be  adopted  generally  in  our  parishes?  and, 
would  he  venture  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  our  towns, 
as  well  as  into  country  villages  ?  and,  would  he  approve  of  the  deposits  to 
a  Saving  Bank  or  a  Friendly  Society  being  leceived  on  the  Sunday?  I  am 
convinced  that  S.  E.  V.  J.  cannot  point  out  any  essential  difference  between 
these  cases  in  principle. 

With  respect  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  recommends  holding  parish 
vestries  on  the  Sunday,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  many  observances 
prescribed  even  by  English  laws  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  in  fact,  I  conclude,  that  the  enactment  alluded 
to  was  judged  to  be  inconvenient  at  least,  if  not  inconsistent,  it  being  now 
obsolete.  My  reply  to  the  plea  derived  from  the  practice  of  collecting  alms 
in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  churches,  and  in  our  own,  also,  during  Divine  Service, 
is  this,  that  such  practice  is  dictated  by  charity  exclusively,  and  therefore  is 
clearly  distinguishable  in  its  principle  from  the  one  in  question. 

I  am  disposed  to  accede  to  all  that  your  correspondent  may  have  to  urge 
as  to  the  duty  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of  frugality  and  forethought  in  the  poor ; 
but  the  conclusion  which  my  experience  and  reflection  have  brought  me  to  is, 
that  those  virtues  should  be  cultivated  and  drawn  out  more  especially  on  iceek- 
days,  and  by  arrangements ,  the  details  of  which  may  he  consistently  attended  to 
on  week-days ;  and  that,  on  the  sabbath,  we  shall  be  promoting  the  service  of 
God  and  the  best  interests  of  our  people,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  we 
can  prevail  with  them  on  that  day  to  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  temporal 
things,  and  to  fix  their  minds  on  those  which  are  spiritual.  And  I  confess 
I  think  that  ministers  of  religion,  and  all  other  friends  of  the  poor,  should 
conscientiously  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  breaking  in  upon  those 
religious  contemplations  with  which,  we  may  hope,  many  of  our  humble 
parishioners  return  home  from  the  house  of  God,  by  the  interposition  or 
suggestion  of  thoughts  which  relate  solely  to  this  present  transitory  world. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  assuring  the  gentleman  whose  opinions  and 
arguments  I  have  so  freely  controverted,  that  I  have  not  written  in  any 
captious  spirit,  but  am  solely  influenced  by  a  love  of  the  truth ;  and  that 
though  I  differ  from  him  very  much  in  judgment  in  this  particular  case,  I 
know  how  to  esteem  him  for  his  excellent  motives  and  intentions.* 
I  remain.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  BHtish  Magazine. 


Sir, — I  am  induced  to  take  up  my  pen  by  the  perusal  of  two  or  three  letters 
in  your  last  Magazine — one  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  Society 


*  In  the  next  number,  a  letter  from  the  original  institutor  of  the  Farthinglioe 
Club  will  be  given. — Ed. 

Vol.  II.— Dec.  1832.  ^  p 
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in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — the 
others  relat^g  to  the  subject  of  catechizing.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
be  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  catechizing  than  myself. 
That  those  sainted  men  who  compiled  our  Liturgy  considered  it  a  main  pillar 
of  the  Church,  no  one  who  studies  the  Prayer  Book  can  doubt  for  a  moment. 
Its  advantages,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  not  duly  appreciated.  That 
the  system  would  conduce,  in  no  small  degree,  if  generally  adopted  accordimj 
to  the  directions  in  the  Rubric,  to  the  kindling  anew  the  love  of  many  who 
have  waxen  cold  towards  our  venerable  establishment,  I  cannot  but  feel  con- 
vinced ;  and  when  I  state  this  conviction,  I  am  led  in  a  great  measure  to  speak 
from  observing  the  effects  produced.  When  catechizing  the  children  of  the 
National  School,  which  I  am  accustomed  to  do  occasionally  after  the  second 
lesson  at  evening  service,  I  have  observed  the  most  fixed  attention,  and  a  more 
numerous  congregation  than  on  the  evenings  I  preached.  Of  its  real  value,  I  was 
reminded  by  the  observation  of  a  respectable  old  farmer,  in  a  parish  where  I  had 
resumed  the  custom,  after  it  had  been  discontinued  for  a  year  or  two.  "  I  am 
glad,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  begun  to  catechize  again.  It  teaches  us  all  a 
great  many  things  that  we  have  forgotten,  and  ought  to  remember."  And  so, 
indeed,  it  does,  I  most  firmly  believe.  It  teaches  (nearly)  all  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  are  glad  to  be  reminded  in  this  indi- 
rect way  of  "  the  things  which  they  once  knew."  I  have  not  confined  my 
labours  to  the  National  School,  but  have  invited  others  to  send  their  children, 
and  have  had  a  large  number  of  all  classes,  whom  I  have  catechized  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  during  Lent,  after  service,  from  the  communion  rail, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  feel  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege. Your  correspondent  (J.  G.  N.)  does  not  appear  to  confine  his  examina- 
tion "  to  some  part  of  the  Church  Catechism."  I  confess  that  I  have  a  very 
great  reluctance  to  depart  from  regular  order,  and  therefore  always  make  the 
Church  Catechism  the  ground-work  of  my  examination,  and  find  that  it  will 
lead  me  to  the  explanation  of  any  chapter  in  the  Bible,  from  the  creation  and 
fall  of  the  first  Adam  to  the  advent  of  the  second  Adam,  and  his  triumph  over 
sin  and  death.  Mr.  Editor,  I  love  my  Prayer  Book.  The  more  I  study  it,  the 
more  I  see  its  excellences,  and  the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  utter  futility  of 
the  objections  brought  against  it.  Most  unwilling,  therefore,  am  I  to  depart 
from  any  of  its  directions  myself,  and  most  grieved  do  I  feel  when  I  witness  a 
neglect  in  some  of  the  occasional  services,  and  the  strange  perversions  and 
omissions  ventured  upon  by  those  who  at  their  ordination  have  bound  them- 
selves by  a  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  it.  And  have  I  adhered  to  it  ?  I 
confess  to  my  shame  that  I  have  not.  But  I  have  begun  some  time  since,  and 
am  gradually  approaching  to  the  letter  of  the  Rubric.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
overcome  by  degrees  the  prejudices  of  my  flock  on  some  points,  and  I  humbly 
thank  my  God,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  been  abundantly  repaid  for  my  perse- 
verence  in  this  course.  It  may  be  observed,  your  correspondent  appears  to  be 
a  great  admirer  of  the  letter  and  of  the  forms  of  the  Church.  Yes,  sir,  I  cer- 
tainly am.  The  spirit  would  soon  evaporate  if  it  were  not  held  by  the  form. 
The  Rubric  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  composed  in  the  spirit  of  most  perfect  piety, 
and  if  it  were  but  acted  up  to,  we  should  speedily  witness  an  increasing  at- 
tachment to  our  truly  apostolic  Church.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  not 
attentively  considered  the  Rubric,  let  them  read  it  through  once  more  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  more  particularly  let  them  pay  attention  to  the  oc- 
casional services.  And  if  they  doubt  about  complying  with  its  directions,  let 
them  read  Bishop  Mant's  excellent  little  work,  "The  Clergyman's  Obligations 
Considered,"  (and,  by  the  bye,  I  would  recommend  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders  to  peruse  it,)  and  let  them  ponder  well  the  following  passage  at  page 
153  : — *'  For  such  alterations  in  the  prescribed  service,  or  aberrations  from  the 
order  of  the  Church,  the  excuses  which  have  fallen  in  my  way  have  appeared 
resolvable,  either  into  the  setting  up  of  our  private  judgment  above  the 
authority  of  our  rulers,  or  into  a  compliance  with  the  caprice  of  those  whom 
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WE  OUGHT  to  conduct  into  the  right  vmy,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  seduce  us 
into  the  vrrong,  or  into  a  blind  acquiescence  in  a  vicious  custom,  or  in  the  evil 
example  of  others,  who,  as  well  as  ourselves,  ought  to  have  known  and  acted 
better."  Leaving  this  subject  for  the  present,  I  beg  to  observe,  shortly,  with 
regard  to  the  institution  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  or  I  would  rather  say,  perhaps,  the 
extension  of  the  operations  of  that  Society,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  it  amongst  many  Clergymen  of  my  acquaintance.  For  myself,  not 
being  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  uniting  with  the  Bible  Society,  on 
many  accounts,  I  yet  feel  that  I  am  neglecting  a  duty  in  not  doing  something 
for  those  who  are  afar  off,  and  who  are  not  immediately  connected  with  this 
country,  and  that  I  would  willingly  double  my  subscription  if  such  a  plan  were 
adopted.  Upon  the  same  principle,  would  not  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  be  advisable  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  it  were  once  known  that  the  Governors  only  waited  for  an  in- 
crease of  their  funds  so  do  this,  that  they  would  not  be  without  liberal  assis- 
tance. 

In  order  to  make  the  public  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  these 
Societies,  a  popularly  written  tract,  giving  a  history  of  them,  might  be  placed 
with  very  good  effect  on  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Many  a  subscription  has  been  lost  from  a  total  ignorance  even  of 
the  existence  of  such  Societies,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Parish  Priest. 
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A  Word  for  the  Church,  consisting  of  the  *  True  Churchman,*  and  *  The  High 
Churchman  vindicated  :*  Two  Charges,  by  Bishop  Hobart ;  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  Authorities,  &c.,  by  G.  W.  Doane,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
Boston,  U.  S.     1832. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Church  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts.  By  G.  W.  Doane. 
Boston,  U.  S.     1832. 

Mr.  Doane  says  that  where  High  Churchmen  and  High  Church  notions  are 
attacked,  "the  true  objects  of  attack  are  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  plan  of  the  warfare  is  to  attack  them  to 
greater  advantage  under  an  odious  name."  He  claims  a  careful  and  candid  perusal 
for  his  admirable  friend  Bishop  Hobart's  statements,  in  two  of  his  charges,  on 
behalf  of  these  calumniated  men  and  opinions  ;  and  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
having  long  felt  (and  indeed  expressed  publicly)  the  wish  that  these  excellent 
documents  were  made  more  publicly  known,  cannot  but  offer  his  warmest 
thanks  to  Mr.  Doane  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  ;  and,  like  him,  would 
fain  ask  all  who  consider  the  High  Churchman  as  a  miserable  bigot  and 
no  Christian,  to  see  what  is  his  belief  before  they  condemn  it.  Mr.  Doane 
has  done  a  great  service  by  collecting  into  so  small  a  compass,  in  the  Appendix, 
such  weighty  authorities,  of  all  ages,  in  favour  of  the  notions  held  by  High 
Churchmen,  as  to  the  necessity  of,  first,  a  succession  of  the  ministry,  and  then 
of  its  succession  in  the  bishops. 

They  who  are  unfortunate,  or  perverse,  or  ignorant  enough  to  hold  what 
are  called  High  Church  notions  in  this  country,  will,  under  all  the  obloquy  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  their  opinion  exposes  them,  derive  no  small  comfort 
from  finding  those  principles  maintained  with  so  much  power,  so  much  zeal. 
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and  so  much  true  Christianity,  as  is  displayed  by  Bishop  Hobart  and  his 
excellent  friend  and  editor,  in  a  country  where  no  charge  of  secular  induce- 
ments can  be  brought  forward  against  them,  as  is  too  often  the  case  here^ 
though  such  charges  can  never  alter  the  truth  of  opinions,  or  do  any  credit 
to  those  who  resort  to  such  a  style  of  argument.* 

Mr.  Doane's  sermon  (on  the  Responsibilities  of  Churchmen)  is,  both  in 
soundness  of  principles,  in  fervour  of  piety,  and  in  eloquence,  a  composition  of 
a  very  high  order  indeed.  And  fervently  must  every  one  who,  like  Mr.  Doane, 
remembers  that  Churchmen  are  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  en- 
trusted with  it  in  the  Church  of  which  the  distinctive  characters  are  marked 
out  in  the  Gospel,  and  who  remembers  what  awful  responsibilities  fall  on  the 
holders  of  such  a  trust,  rejoice  to  see  men  like  him  placed  in  stations  where 
they  will  at  once  plead  boldly  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  Church,  in  spite  of  tem- 
porary unpopularity  (if  such  should  await  them),  and  remind  those  who  enlist 
themselves  under  her  banners  of  the  solemn  obligations  which  such  a  connection 
imposes.  The  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  becomes 
every  day  more  important  and  interesting,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  the 
pressure  of  temporary  matter  will  ere  long  so  far  subside  as  to  allow  this 
Magazine  to  devote  proper  attention  to  it. 

Suggestions  respecting  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  Language  as  a  qualification  for 
Holy  Order's,  8fc.  8fc.  By  R.  W.  Jelf,  B.D.,  Preceptor  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  London  :  Riving- 
tons.  1832. 
Mr.  Jelf  begins  with  a  very  strong  statement  indeed — viz.,  that  '*a  very  general 
ignorance,  even  of  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language,  prevails  among  the 
great  body  of  the  English  clergy  " — that  the  majority  of  them  will,  he  presumes, 
be  ready  to  admit  it — and  that  he  shall  therefore  assume  it  as  a  fact.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  overstatement,  and  assumptions  are  not  advisable 
in  such  matters.  There  is  a  great  deal  moreover  afterwards  in  these  pages,  in 
which  one  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  agree.  Mr.  Jelf,  for  example,  holds 
out  as  one  great  inducement  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  that  the  German  Divines, 
who  now  despise  the  English,  will  then  esteem  them  more  highly.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  (not  to  observe  that  this  is  a  motive  which  is  really  hardly  to  be  held 
out  on  such  an  occasion,)  the  notions  entertained  by  far  too  large  a  part  of  the 
German  theologians  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  to  the 
English  clergy  whether  the  Germans  esteem  them  very  highly  or  not.  Were  all 
the  English  first-rate  Hebrew  scholars,  and  yet  supernaturalists,  they  would 
still  stand  sadly  low  in  the  good  opinion  of  too  many  distinguished  Germans. 
Besides,  according  to  Mr.  Jelfs  own  shewing,  the  Germans  form  their  notions 
on  wrong  grounds,  and  it  would  be  an  idle  attempt  to  try  to  set  yourself  right 
with  men,  when  perhaps  the  more  right  you  were,  the  more  wrong  they  might 
think  you.  What  is  meant  is,  that  the  German  Divines  chuse,  like  Mr  Jelf, 
to  assume  that  all  the  English  clergy  are  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  in  spite  of  all  the 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  they  could  ever  have,  if  every  country 
clergyman  was  an  Hebraist.  If  he  were,  he  would  not  be  a  writer.  Foreigners 
can  only  judge  from  writers  ;  and  there  has  always  been  a  large  body  of 
distinguished  Hebraists  among  the  writers  of  our  church,  nay  among  her 
prelates.  If  the  Germans  do  not  condescend  to  look  at  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishops Magee  and  Lawrence,  Bishops  Jebb,  Burgess,  Marsh,  Middleton,  and 
Stock ;  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishops  Home,  Horsley,  and  Lowth ;  Arch- 


*  The  Editor  begs  to  take  this  occasion  of  mentioning  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  claims  of  the  church  minister  to  attention,  in  a  sermon  called  "  The  Visible 
Church  considered,"  by  R.  W.  Hutchins,  B.D.,  preached  at  Archdeacon  VVilkins's 
Visitation  at  Newark. 
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bishop  Seeker,  Bishops  Hare,  Kidder,  and  Walton  ;  if  they  know  nothing  of 
Kennicott  or  Durell,  Lightfoot  or  Castell,  Parkhurst,  and  the  whole  Hut- 
chinsonian  School,  their  contempt  cannot  be  helped  ;  and  if  they  do,  it  need 
not  be  cared  for.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go  on  with  a  long 
list  of  names ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  Mr  Jelf,  how  many  English  writers 
on  Theology,  known  at  all  to  the  Germans,  there  are  (not,  of  course,  including 
sermon  writers,  or  essayists)  who  have  not  shewn  at  least  an  attention  to 
Hebrew.  That  they  have  not  all  written  expressly  on  the  subject  is  true, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  their  acquirements  go.  But 
incidental  remarks  shew,  at  least,  some  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Jelf 
again  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee's  Grammar  (a  very  expensive  volume  too,  and  not  fitted  for  mere 
beginners)  consisting  of  1500  copies,  is  sold,  and  another  edition  published. 
The  republication  too  of  many  other  elementary  works,  such  as  Bythner 
and  Robertson,*  of  Professor  Stuart's  large  Grammar,  and  the  sale  which 
Gemian  elementary  works  have  found,  all  tend  to  shew  a  wide  attention  to  the 
subject.  And  although,  of  course,  no  one  can  contend  that  all  these  books 
are  bought  by  clergy  or  students  in  divinity,  yet  most  men  will  be  inclined  to 
infer  that  a  pretty  large  share  goes  amongst  them. 

What  has  been  said,  however,  goes  only  to  shew  that  Mr.  Jelf  and  the 
Germans  are  not  entirely  just  to  the  English  clergy,  but  by  no  means  to 
oppose  Mr.  Jelf  s  views,  or  to  hold  out  in  any  degree  an  excuse  for  those  who 
do  not  comply  with  his  earnest  and  energetic  call.  The  thing  especially 
advisable,  in  the  way  of  Church  Reform,  is  to  raise  the  standard  for  the 
acquirements  of  the  clergy.  What  might  not  be  true  of  individuals  will  be 
true  of  a  body,  that  the  more  they  know  of  their  profession,  the  better  they  will 
discharge  its  practical  duties,  and  the  less  inclined  will  they  be  to  any  pursuit 
whatever  which  does  not  harmonize  entirely  with  it.  If  the  study  of  JHebrew 
and  Greek  were  only  an  occupation  for  idle  hours,  well  and  wisely  would  it  be 
enforced  on  students  in  divinity,  in  remembrance  of  Bishop  Hacket's  remark, 
that  "idleness"  is  (in  small  places)  *'the  country  curate's  scandal."  But 
remembering  what  books  are  written  in  these  tongues,  and  how  sad  it 
is  that  he  who  undertakes  to  teach  others  shall  not  be  able  to  say  of  his 
own  Jcnowledge  that  what  he  tells  them  is  in  those  books,  can  really  be  found 
there,  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  join  in  Mr.  Jelf's  warm  recommendation 
of  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to  thank  him  for 
it. — Mr.  Jeif  feels  (in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Maga- 
zine) that  a  Presbyter  ought  not  to  admonish  the  Bishops,  and  he  therefore 
somewhat  amusingly  admonishes  the  Bishops'  Chaplains  to  require  Hebrew  in 
their  examinations  for  orders.  No  doubt  their  Lordships — Chaplains — will 
take  Mr.  Jelf's  exhortations  in  good  part. 

Remarlcs  on  the  Principles  adopted  hy  Bishop  Lowth  in  correcting  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  By  J.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  and 
Rector  of  Mawnan.     Oxford:  1832. 

This  tract  came  very  appositely  to  the  hands  of  the  Reviewer  of  Mr.  Jelf's 
pamphlet  just  as  he  had  finished  reading  it,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  a 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Jelf's  statement  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  prevalent  among  the  English  clergy, 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  not  resident  in  any  universitj'-,  but  is  a  country  divine, 
discusses  with  much  learning  and  acuteness  the  principles  which  guided  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  corrections,  and  shews  with  great  success  that  the  principles 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  are  (1)  that  no  actual  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  text 
ought  to  be  made  from  conjecture  alone  ;  nor  (2)  from  ancient  versions  solely  ; 

*  The  new  edition  is  now  as  scarce  and  dear  as  the  old  one. 
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nor  (3)  without  the  authority  of  Hebrew  MSS.  or  editions.  After  establishing 
these  rules,  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  to  consider  Bishop  Lowth*s  corrections  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  Isaiah  in  detail. 

Explanatory  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  London : 
Rivingtons.  1832. 
Every  thing  from  Mr.  Penrose's  hand  requires  and  repays  attention.  This 
little  volume  was  delivered  in  the  shape  of  afternoon  sermons  to  a  small 
country  congregation  in  Lincolnshire;  and  it  is  one  among  the  thousand 
proofs  which  may  be  brought  forward  to  refute  the  notion  that  high  literary 
attainments  do  not  turn  away  their  possessor's  thoughts  from  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duty  of  a  village  clergyman.  We  have  here  a  man  who  is 
almost  the  only  English  writer  now  living  on  the  great  and  difficult  subject  of 
ethics,  giving  us  the  fruits  of  his  pastoral  labours  in  one  department,  viz.,  that 
of  expounding  scripture  to  the  uneducated.  One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  one  who  looks  at  this  book,  that  Mr.  Penrose  never  fails  to  understand 
what  is  the  point  requiring  explanation  in  each  parable  or  history,  and  never 
avoids  it.  On  almost  every  one  there  will  be  found  valuable  and  manly  reflec- 
tions, and  the  purest  Christian  ethics.  The  volume  might  perhaps  admit  of 
improvement  for  quite  uneducated  people  by  the  explanation  being  made  rather 
longer  and  fuller,  and  some  of  the  phrases  a  little  more  simple  and  familiar. 
But  it  will  be  a  very  useful  volume  to  the  young  parish  minister,  especially 
where  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  catechizing,  and  therefore  to  present  to 
himself  the  scope  of  each  scripture  history  or  parable  clearly  and  shortly. 

Assize  Sermon  at  Salisbury,  March,  1832,  Zrd  edit.  1  p  fi,  p  i?  "w  iToxxtIo 
Assize  Sermon  at  Salisbury,  July,  1832,  2nd  edit,  j"^  ^^^  "^^-  ^'^'  ^°^^^* 
Both  these  sermons  were  printed  at  the  request  of  the  judges  before  whom 
they  were  preached  (no  very  common  compliment)  and  other  persons  in  autho- 
rity, and  the  importance  of  the  subjects — National  sin  visited  by  punishment, 
and  the  Abuse  of  liberty,  especially  that  of  the  press — as  well  as  the  ability 
and  eloquence  with  which  they  are  treated,  fully  explain  the  request,  and  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  single  sermons  running  on  to  a  second  and  third 
edition. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  if  this  brief  notice  (all  which  space  allows) 
shall  bring  them  into  yet  more  general  notice.* 

A  Manual  for  a  Parish  Priest ;  being  a  few  Hints  on  the  Pastoral  Care  to  tJie 
younger  Clei-gy  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  an  Elder  Brother.  Fourth 
edition,     London :  1832. 

As  this  edition  contains  an  avowal  of  the  author's  name  (Mr.  Sawbridge),  it 

is  almost  a  duty  to  record  it,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pressing  this  most 

excellent  manual  on  the  notice  of  every  clergyman. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Plumpton  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Ilchester.    Vol.  II. 

London:   1832.     Pp.  432. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  object  of  these  sermons  is  "  to  trace  the  relation  of 


*  The  Editor  regrets  very  much  that  it  is  occasionally  impossible  to  notice  single 
sermons,  however  well  deserving  notice ;  and  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  go  back  to 
those  which  were  published  before  the  Magazine  commenced.  This  will,  we  trust, 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  passing  over  several  which  have  been  very  oblig- 
ingly sent  to  him.  r- 
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every  work  of  God  to  time  ;  the  relation  of  every  age  of  time  to  the  gospel ; 
and  the  relation  of  our  soul  through  the  gospel  to  each  beloved  Spirit  that  is 
now  in  a  distant  and  angelic  state  of  existence,"  (Ded.  p.  v.)  As  an  example 
we  may  mention  that,  in  sermon  II.,  Mr.  W.  tries  to  shew  that  "  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  revelation  of  nature  that  there  should  be  vast  tracts  of  space 
for  thousands  of  years  uninhabited — that  spiritual  life  is  comparatively  rare  in 
the  visible  universe — its  transit  brief — its  change  rapid — its  duration  on  earth 
as  little  to  be  predicted  as  its  appearance,"  (p.  60),  and  "  to  trace  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavens  from  the  recorded  history  and 
angels  during  the  earlier  regions  of  the  world,  and  from  the  angelical  qualities 
developed  in  the  human  character  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel."  (Ibid.) 
From  this  sketch  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wilson's  object  may  be  seen.  It  is 
better  adapted  for  essays  than  sermons  ;  and,  we  think,  in  fact  takes  that  form. 
The  language  is  somewhat  inflated,  and  consequently  not  well  adapted  for  the 
kind  of  metaphysical  discussion  which  is  constantly  introduced.  With  Mr.  Wil- 
son's practical  sermons  we  are,  however,  much  pleased ;  for  example,  sermon 
IX.,  on  Christian  humility,  is  very  good  itself,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

The  Duty  of  Christian  Humility  as  opposed  to  the  pride  of  Science  ;  a  Discourse 

preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Sunday,  June  24M, 

1832.     By  William  Mills,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  Professor 

of  Moral  Philosophy. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  valuable  discourse.    A  sermon  on  this  subject  is  annually 

delivered  in  consequence  of  a  benefaction  by  Mr.  Masters,  and  it  happened  that 

the  Sunday  appointed  for  the  purpose  this  year  occurred  immediately  after  the 

meeting  of  "  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."     We 

need  no  other  support  to  our  opinion  of  its  value  than  the  fact  that  it  was 

published  at  the  request  of  Professors  Buckland  and  Sedgwick. 

Morning  Discourses,  addressed  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Birmingham. 

By  George  Hodson,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  late  Minister  of  that 

Church. 
These  Sermons  are  earnest  and  affectionate  addresses  from  a  Christian  minister 
to  his  people,  on  several  most  important  subjects  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
They  are  chiefly  practical,  and  some  of  them  are  very  excellent.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  title  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  sermons,  "  The  doctrine  of  justification  explained  and  vindi- 
cated," is  rather  too  comprehensive.  It  is  asserted  in  them  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  and  this  assertion  is  vindicated  against  the  objection  that  makes  void 
the  law ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  explanation  or  any  clear  state- 
ment of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  justification  is  used.  We  think  that  the 
illustration  from  the  case  of  David  in  the  ninth  sermon  is  the  least  happy  part 
of  it,  and  that  the  quotation  from  Psalm  cxxx.  1 — 4,  "There  is  forgiveness 
with  thee  thai  thou  mayest  be  feared,'*  requires  some  consideration  before  we  can 
deduce  from  it  that  David's  "  views  of  the  divine  mercy  were  awful  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  distinct  and  deep,"  because,  without  dogmatizing  on  the 
subject,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  word  in  the  original  rather  refers  to  re- 
ligious reverence  towards  God,  than  to  fear  of  him  as  an  awful  being.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  only  throw  out  the  hint  for  the  author's  consideration,  and  assure 
him  that  if  we  did  not  think  there  were  very  much  in  the  volume  to  praise,  we 
should  not  have  noticed  so  trifling  points  of  disagreement. 

The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  ;  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity 
Chicrch,  Coventry.  By  Walter  F.  Hook,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  &c.  &c. 
London  :  Duncan. 

This  is  a  volume  which  makes  a  Magazine  Reviewer  bitterly  regret  the  narrow 
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limits  to  which  he  is  confined,  and  which  prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  the 
work,  or  his  own  feelings  towards  it,  by  extracts  and  remarks.  If  eloquence, 
and  fervour,  and  piety,  and  high  principle,  and  learning,  as  sound  as  it  is  ex- 
tensive, can  command  respect,  Mr.  Hook  will  certainly  enjoy  it  in  no  small 
degree.  For  although  this  volume  contains,  not  addresses  to  a  learned  audience, 
but  the  discourses  of  a  parish  minister  in  his  parish  church,  it  displays  all  these 
qualities  in  no  common  degree,  and  must  make  every  reader  earnestly  wish 
that  Mr.  Hook  may  give  him  speedily  opportunities  of  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  a  writer  so  certain  to  benefit  all  who  read  his  works. 

Christian  Courage ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  J.  H.  Batten,  D.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Batten  may  be  assured  that  this  Sermon  will  put  every  one  exceedingly 
out  of  temper  with  him.  For  here,  instead  of  a  rapid,  hasty,  ill-considered, 
ill-constructed  sketch,  dashed  off  on  Saturday  evening — and  such  things  are, 
and  are  published  too,  without  any  possible  good  to  preacher,  hearer,  or  reader — 
we  have  a  subject  well  chosen,  well  examined,  well  considered,  well  treated ; 
and  the  composition  so  pure,  and  finished,  and  scholar-like  as  to  be  an  absolute 
rarity  in  these  days  of  haste  and  slovenliness.  And  all  this  being  so,  and  Dr. 
Batten  having,  beyond  all  question,  a  whole  drawer  full  of  such  sermons,  with 
malice  prepense  he  gives  us  one  instead  of  one  volume  at  least.  If  he  wishes  to 
restore  good  humour,  let  us  have  the  volume  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reasons  for  Attachment  and  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Meek,  Curate  of  Yatton  Reynell  and  Castle  Corner,  Wilts.  Lon- 
don :  Hatchard. 
Mr.  Meek  is,  as  he  tells  us,  one  who,  after  being  a  dissenting  teacher,  has 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  been  admitted  to  her  ministry. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  his  Reasons,  and  it  is  a  very  delightful  contrast  to  the 
miserable  and  malignant  effusions  which  have  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  some 
of  the  persons  who  have  lately  left  the  church.  There  is  the  best  and  most  proper 
and  Christian  feeling  and  expression  of  that  feeling  towards  the  body  whom 
Mr.  Meek  has  left,  and  very  full  and  ample  proof  in  the  powerful  arguments 
brought  that  this  step  and  change  was  not  lightly  taken,  nor  by  one  who 
would  act  without  reasons.  The  book  is  to  be  most  cordially  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  dissenters,  and,  indeed,  to  that  of  churchmen,  as  containing  on 
the  whole  an  excellent  summary  of  the  reasons  for  an  establishment,  and  for 
the  English  establishment,  for  episcopacy,'  a  liturgy,  and  that  of  the  church  in 
particular,  and  a  view  of  the  claims  of  the  church  and  the  unlawfulness  of 
separation,  as  well  as  for  excellent  answers  to  most  of  the  popular  objections 
to  the  services  of  the  church,  the  King's  supremacy,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Meek  quotes 
Owen's  remark,  that  if  the  Rulers  of  a;  nation  settle  that  as  rulers  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  God  would  soon  shew  them  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  Baxter's  declaration  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  liturgy  and  book  of  ordination  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  should 
make  it  unlawful  to  live  in  peaceable  communion  with  it — and  they  are  both 
awkward  remarks  for  men  of  the  present  day  to  deal  with.  The  Reviewer 
thinks  Mr.  M's  observations — on  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  on  the 
security  given  by  the  church  against  Socinianism,  by  her  public  services  and 
requirement  of  subscription,  on  the  charitable  spirit  in  w^hich  the  whole  ser- 
vice is  framed,  (viz.,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  framed  for  Christians)  and 
finally  his  observations  on  the  necessity  of  outward  union — most  excellent^  and 
hopes  they  will  be  generally  read. 

Mr.  M.  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Waldensian  Church  is,  and  always  has 
been,  episcopal.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to  be  so  for  a  long  time.  What  is 
said  by  Mr.  M.  on  regeneration  is,  at  all  events,  moderate  and  sensible,  and 
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will  give  no  offence  to  any  one.  All  will  agree  that  on  one  side,  as  even 
William  Law,  the  highest  of  high  churchmen,  says,  a  sacrament  is  void  of  all 
efficacy  if  the  conditions  on  which  its  efficacy  is  promised  are  not  fulfilled. 
And  on  the  other,  what  Mr.M.  observes  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  least  "  infancy- 
forms  no  barrier  either  to  the  communication  or  reception  of  regenerating 
grace." 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  ordained  Mr.  Meek,  must  feel  no  little 
satisfaction  at  having  gained  such  a  minister  for  the  Church. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Pulpit ;  a  Series  of  Original  Sermons,  by  Clergy- 
men of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Published  Monthly.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  :  1832. 
This  series  is  to  be  very,  warmly  recommended  by  those  interested  about  the 
branch  of  our  church  established  in  America.  It  will  give  them  sincere  plea- 
sure to  find  so  many  powerful,  eloquent,  and  sound  divines  in  the  pulpits  of  her 
church,  and  to  know  that  their  exertions  are  rewarded  by  wide  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  Episcopal  church.  Among  the  sermons  already  published  is  one 
of  the  lamented  Bishop  Hobart's,  very  characteristic  of  him.  It  may  be 
fancy,  but  among  the  younger  American  divines,  the  Reviewer  thinks  he  traces 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Hobart's  mind  and  style.  It  would  be  in  vain  here  to 
attempt  entering  on  so  wide  a  subject,  but  the  comparison  of  the  style  of  the 
American  and  English  pulpits  would  be  very  interesting.  The  difference  is, 
perhaps,  not  very  great,  but  it  is  marked.  To  the  Reviewer,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist in  the  Americans  being  somewhat  bolder,  and  less  reserved  in  their  use  of 
some  of  the  stronger  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  apostrophe  particularly,  which  they 
often  use  with  great  advantage. 

The  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth  and  Human  Reason.     By  J.  H.  Hinton,  A.M. 

London  :  Holdsworth  and  Ball. 
Mr.  Hinton  will  excuse  a  Magazine  Reviewer  who  is  compelled  to  go  to  work 
without  circumlocution,  but  means  no  disrespect  to  a  person  of  serious  and 
thoughtful  mind.  Mr.  Hinton's  work  is  one  on  the  simplification  plan. 
Pulpits,  he  tells  us,  speak  generally  a  language  very  different  from  the  truth, 
and  a  new  era  of  religious  truth  is  coming  on.  All  this,  as  it  appears, 
means  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  consideration  of  the  fall,  original  sin, 
and  the  precise  condition  of  man's  moral  nature  since  the  fall,  are  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  Mr.  Hinton  solves  them  all.  The  whole  turns  on  one  text : 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Hence,  argues  Mr.  H., 
it  was  not  intended  that  if  Adam  broke  the  covenant  he  should  have  any 
posterity,  and  so  his  posterity  cannot  be  involved  in  his  sin.  The  paradise 
covenant  and  its  curse  expired  together,  and  a  new  one  was  entered  into.  No 
man  suffers  from  original  sin  or  any  part  of  Adam's  transgression.  He  is 
now  under  a  new  covenant ;  and,  as  God  certainly  never  requires  from  any  one 
what  he  cannot  do,  and  as  he  does  in  his  law  require  obedience  and  moral 
conduct,  it  is  clear  that  man  is  able  of  himself  to  obey  God  and  practise 
morality.  There  is  no  proof  from  revelation  or  reason  that  man's  capacity 
to  act  morally  was  destroyed  by  the  fall ;  and,  in  fact,  the  loss  of  capacity 
can  never  be  a  reproach  any  more  than  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  leg. 
It  is  evil  propensities,  with  a  power  of  doing  right,  which  are  a  ground  for 
reproach.  All  this  is  very  simple  to  be  sure,  but  is  it  true?  It  is  des- 
perate divinity  which  rests  a  whole  system,  opposed  to  universal  belief  too, 
on  a  single  text,  and  that  text  one  which  has  been  as  fully  considered 
and  commented  on  as  any  one  in  the  Bible,  and  taken  always  in  a 
different  sense  from  Mr.  Hinton's.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  negative  steps  are  very  easy,  the  positive  ones  very  hard.  Mr.  H., 
for  example,  maintains  that  all  the  evils  which  are  retained  from  Adam's 

Vol.  XL— J9ec.  1832.  3  g 
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sin  are  not  laid  on  us  penally,  but  for  the  purpose  of  salutary  discipline, 
and  are  only  subservient  to  purposes  of  mercy.  This  is  in  pp.  137,  138. 
In  p.  139,  we  find  that  every  human  creature  disregards  and  violates 
moral  motives,  that  the  whole  race  is  depraved,  and  that  the  mischief 
originated  with  our  common  father  ;  in  p.  140,  that  there  is  an  entire  aversion 
of  man  to  his  Maker  ;  and,  in  p.  149,  that  the  loss  of  holy  bias  lowers  man 
from  the  angel  to  the  fiend.  What  all  this  means,  the  reviewer  does  not 
exactly  know.  Mr.  H.  repeats  perpetually  that  man  can  do  his  duty,  but 
will  not ;  and  then  he  protests  against  being  thought  to  lower  the  office  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  really  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  this  system.  Man  either 
can  or  cannot  do  his  duty  without  the  Spirit.  If  Mr.  H.  says  he  can,  but  is  so 
terribly  depraved  that  he  never  mil,  and  that  he  must  have  the  help  of  the 
Spirit,  his  whole  system  seems  to  be  merely  playing  tricks  with  words.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  rest  of  Mr.  H.'s  book  which  appears  to  the  reviewer 
quite  as  open  to  objection  as  this ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  on  the 
rest  till  we  get  over  this  Trpairov  \ptvdog.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  there 
is  (not  intentionally  on  Mr.  H.'s  part,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  man) 
a  strong  want  of  reverence  towards  the  Creator.  "  How  worthy,"  says  he, 
*'  is  our  Creator  of  the  station  he  fills !  He  does  not  allow  others  to  dictate 
his  measures,  or  interfere  with  his  conduct!  &c.  &c." 


Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library ;  Vol.  X.  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexandier 
Von  Humboldt.     Condensed  by  W.  M'Gillivray. 

The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  certainly  far  beats  all  its  competitors  in  the 
art  of  presenting  sound  and  useful  information  in  a  condensed  form.  Here, 
in  424  closely  printed  pages,  will  be  found,  not  a  superficial  sketch,  but  really 
a  very  valuable  history  of  Humboldt's  tra,vels,  with  very  many  of  his  scientific 
statements,  details,  and  tables.  Tliis  is  no  idle  reading,  and  if  all  the  libraries 
were  like  this  Edinburgh  one,  they  would  not  increase  the  superficial  class  of 
readers.  

The  Microscopic  Cabinet:  of  Select  Animated  Objectat,  with  a  Description  of  tJie 
Jewel  and  Doublet  Microscope,  Test  Objects,  Sfc.^  (and  a  Memoir  on  the 
Vej'iji.cation  of  Microsco-pic  Phenomena,  by  C.  R.  Goring,  M.D.)  By  Andrew 
Pritchard.     London  :  Whitaker  and  Co. 

This  work  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  from  the  extreme  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  the  coloured  plates,  and  the  very  interesting  and  full  description  of 
the  objects.  The  first  thirteen  chapters,  descriptive  of  various  insects,  animal- 
cules, &c.,  submitted  to  the  microscope,  are  full  of  interest;  and  the  chapter  on 
test  objects  is  most  curious.  To  the  young,  this  must  be  a  most  valuable 
present,  and  in  a  higher  view,  as  illustrating  the  advance  of  microscopic  science, 
(so  to  speak,)  it  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Pritchard  should,  in  his  next  edition, 
either  give  a  glossary  of  all  his  hard  words,  or  see  whether  bad  Greek  cannot 
be  sometimes  supplied  by  good  Saxon.  An  aplanatic  Engiscope  is,  no  donht, 
very  clear  to  learned  persons  like  him  and  7is ;  but  to  the  young  and  unlearned 
reader,  what  can  such  words,  and  caiitassial,  and  fifty  others,  convey  ? 


The  Amulet;  a  Christian  ana  Literary  Jvcraembrancer  '  "  '^.  Edited  by 
S.  C.  Hall.     London  :  Westley  and  Davis. 

The  Juvemlc  Forget -me- Not ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year'?.  Uilt  or  Birth-day 
Present  for  1833.  Edited  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  London:  Ackermann,  and 
Westley  and  Davis. 

The  first  of  these  pleasing  volumei  contains  no  less  than  seven  charming 
engravinp  >  turea  of  first-rate  merit  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.    The 
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Golden  Age  cannot  be  praised  too  much.  The  literary  part  is  of  no  common 
merit.  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the  Cross,  Mr.  Tennyson's  Poem,  and  those 
of  the  author  of  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  as  well  as  several  others,  (one  by  Mrs. 
Opie,)  deserve  particular  mention.  And  in  the  second  of  these  volumes, 
Gainsborough's  Going  to  the  Well,  and  Hopner's  Sailor's  Wife,  are  most 
charming  engravings  indeed.  Poor  Dr.  Walsh's  tale  My  Dog  Quail,  the 
Settlers,  and  the  First  Weavers,  are  all  excellent  papers.  Both  volumes  seem 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  thing  objectionable  in  spirit  or  tendency. 

Christmas  Tales,    By  W.  H.  Harrison.     An  Annual  for  1833.    Jennings  and 
Chaplin. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  have  some  interest  (especially  the  Autobiography  of 
an  Ugly  Man),  and  appear  to  be  free  from  anything  objectionable.  The 
language  is  a  little  conceited — the  embellishments  are  very  good — and  the 
medallion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  very  beautiful. 


Memorials  of  Oxford:  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Colleges ^  Halls, 
Churches^  and  other  Public  Buildings.  Edited  by  J.  Ingram,  D.D.,  President 
of  Trinity  College ;  with  Engravings  by  J.  Le  Keux,  from  Drawings  by  F. 
Mackenzie.     No.  I.     Oxford :  Parker.     London :  Tilt. 

This  is  really  a  most  valuable  publication.  The  name  of  Dr.  Ingram  will 
sufficiently  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the  literary  department  of  the  work, 
■while  Mr.  Le  Keux's  name  would  be  almost  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  a 
work  without  letter-press.  The  present  number  commences  with  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  and  contains  an  exquisite  view  of  the  outside,  a  beautiful 
plate  of  the  chapter  room,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
rooms  belonging  to  any  of  our  Cathedrals,  and  three  admirable  wood  cuts  of 
various  details  of  the  Cathedral.  The  letter-press  contains  a  very  excellent 
account  of  the  Cathedral,  and  some  very  just  remarks  on  its  value  for  the 
student  in  architecture.*  How  all  this  can  be  given  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling 
it  is  difficult  to  guess.  But  so  it  is,  and  the  only  explanation  must  be  the 
certainty  that  every  Oxford  man  will  purchase  it  from  local  attachments,  and 
that  its  excellence  must  find  it  many  purchasers  in  the  public  at  large.  May 
Cambridge  speedily  receive  the  same  honours  ! 

Portraits  of  the  Principal  Female  Characters  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Strand. 

This  publication  does  great  credit  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  There  is  so 
much  purity  in  the  delineation  of  these  characters,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so 
much  happiness  in  the  conception  of  them,  as  do  great  honour  to  the  eminent 
painters  from  whom  they  proceed — Mr.  Chalon,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Faulkner,  and 
Mr.  Bentis.  If  we  could  find  any  fault,  we  should  say  that  Mysie  Happer  is 
elevated  a  little  too  much.  Remembering  how  pure  and  chaste  is  the  con- 
ception of  female  characters  all  through  Sir  W.  Scott's  novels,  we  feel  sure 
that  if  the  future  numbers  keep  the  promise  of  this,  and  do  justice  to  that 
conception,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will,  the  work  will  be  one  most  acceptable  to 
all  families,  different  as  it  will  be  from  the  meretricious  representations  which 
disgrace  so  many  modern  works,  and  disgust  every  decent  person  who  looks 
into  the  windows  of  a  print  shop. 


*   The  learned  author  of  two  papers  on  architecture  in  this  Magazine  has  dwelt 
much  upon  this  Cathedral. 
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(From  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge,) 

*  I  miist  not  however  forget  that  I  am  now  speaking  to  those,  who,  though 
in  another  capacity  they  may  be  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  appear  in 
this  place  not  as  parochial  ministers,  but  as  the  members  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
■Body,  which  from  its  connection  with  a  Church,  the  highest  in  rank  as  it  is 
the  first  in  antiquity  in  this  kingdom,  is  eminently  distinguished  among  those 
corporations  which  add  much  to  the  dignity,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  national  Establishment.  Our  forefathers,  though  they  well 
understood  the  nature  and  value  of  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship,  were  of 
this  opinion  ;  and  while  they  abolished  useless  foundations,  and  expelled  from 
their  Churches  the  gaudy  decorations  and  ceremonial  pageantry  which  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  proper  objects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  God  to  preserve  many  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  with  ample  endowments,  under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  Clergy,  to 
whom,  from  their  qualifications  and  circumstances,  the  due  performance  of  the 
service,  and  the  care  of  the  fabric,  might  be  safely  trusted.  Regardless  of  the 
opposition  which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this  head,  the  monarchs  and  states- 
men of  those  days  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  purpose.  In  a  later  age, 
when  these  sacred  edifices  had  been  profaned  and  defaced,  the  Clergy  dispersed, 
and  the  property  alienated,  by  fanatical  fury  and  rapacity,  the  Government, 
though  under  strong  temptations  of  avarice,  and  having  little  to  fear  from 
resistance,  continued  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
little  to  the  credit  of  a  nation  so  highly  favoured  by  Providence  with  temporal 
blessings,  to  have  seized  on  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  God  by  the  piety  of  less  opulent  ages.  And  I  trust  the  time  will 
never  arrive  when  either  religious  prejudice  or  philosophical  theor\%  or  avidity 
concealing  its  baseness  under  pretences  of  public  good,  will  be  suflfered  to 
triumph  in  the  destruction  of  these  Establishments.  But  the  members  of  such 
bodies  must  never  forget  the  duties  attached  to  their  station,  or  the  relation  in 
which  they  are  placed  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  objects  to  which  you  are 
particularly  bound  to  attend  might  be  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, if  they  were  not  specially  determined  by  the  statutes.  The  general 
purpose  is  to  exalt  the  honour  of  God,  and  shew  forth  his  majesty  with  all  the 
impressive  solemnity  which  can  be  imparted  to  prayer  and  praise,  by  voices 
and  instruments  in  sublime  and  harmonious  unison,  assisted  by  the  effect  of 
an  architecture  as  far  above  ordinary  buildings  in  style  and  dimensions,  as  the 
simple  greatness  of  nature  is  beyond  the  works  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
it  is  required,  that  the  service  should  answer  in  all  points  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  a  fervent  devotion ;  that  the  incense  of  prayer,  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving, should  daily  be  offered  in  the  temple ;  that  in  the  celebration  of  worship 
there  should  be  nothing  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  most 
sensitive  piety,  and  no  lack  of  solid  argument,  of  scriptural  doctrine,  or  Chris- 
tian morality,  in  the  pulpit.  The  next  point  which  requires  your  care,  is  the 
sustentation  of  the  fabric,  which,  notwithstanding  the  massiveness  of  its  con- 
struction, being  exposed  to  the  action  of  weather  and  time,  can  neither  be 
maintained  in  its  beauty,  nor  preserved  from  decay,  without  repair.  But  the 
awful  solemnities  of  religious  worship,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure. 


*  The  whole  of  this  passage  relating  to  the  Cathedral  Establishment  was  omitted 
when  the  Charge  was  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  several  Deaneries. 
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by  no  means  complete  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  designed  to  be  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Your  constitution  embodies  a  number  of 
persons,  of  different  ranks  and  with  different  duties,  entitled  to  benefits  in 
various  proportions,  and  of  diverse  kinds.  Whilst  some  are  invested  with 
dignity,  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  government,  the  rest  have 
their  several  functions,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  not  without  honour,  in  the 
service  of  God.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  appendant  foundations  for  the  relief 
and  comfort  of  the  aged,  and  for  the  education  of  the  young.  An  Establish- 
ment so  constituted,  if  rightly  conducted  in  all  its  parts,  will  present  a  picture 
of  order  cemented  by  charity,  of  authority  administered  with  gentleness,  and 
obedience  yielded  with  pleasure,  without  pride  on  the  one  part,  or  discontent 
on  the  other,  the  highest  providing  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  all  in  grada- 
tion contributing  their  proportion  of  service,  till  the  measure  of  duty  is  full. 
Another  object  of  such  foundations  is  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  bounty, 
remote  alike  from  illiberal  parsimony,  and  wasteful  extravagance,  promoting 
the  charities  of  life  by  social  intercourse,  and  ministering  to  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  as  well  by  immediate  relief  of  their  wants,  as  by  regular  support  of 
the  Institutions  by  which  provision  is  made  for  their  spiritual  or  temporal 
necessities.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  touching  on  these  several  heads, 
I  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  duty  has  been  neglected,  or  that  any  admonition 
is  necessary.  I  have  mentioned  them  partly  with  a  view  of  describing  the 
benefits  expected,  and  in  great  measure  obtained,  from  these  splendid  Esta- 
blishments, and  partly  in  compliance  with  the  useful  and  laudable  custom  of 
calling  our  duties  to  remembrance  on  these  solemn  occasions.  If  there  has 
been  ever  a  time  when  a  suggestion  was  needed  from  the  visitor,  I  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  the  present,  when  I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  this 
venerable  pile*  to  the  liberality  and  piety  of  those  who,  regardless  of  personal 
interests,  have  planned  and  conducted  the  work  of  restoring  it  to  its  original 
beauty.  May  the  hymn  and  the  anthem  never  cease  to  resound  through  its 
clustering  columns  and  vaulted  roofs,  whilst  its  lofty  towers  proclaim  to  the 
stranger  who  visits  the  land,  that  the  present  generation  are  no  less  sincere 
than  their  fathers  in  their  veneration  for  the  national  religion  !  May  it  never 
again  be  polluted  by  the  invasion  of  sacrilege,  nor  yield  up  to  the  spoiler  the 
treasures  which  afford  the  means  of  its  preservation ! 


CHURCH  REFORM. 

(^From  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge.') 

At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our  Establishment,  nor  can  I  view  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  with- 
out serious  concern  and  apprehension.  In  the  Sister  Island  a  plan  has  been 
organized  for  the  subversion  of  the  Irish  branch  of  our  Church  by  the  general 
spoliation  of  its  property ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  nothing  short  of  determined 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Government  can  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin.  That 
support  has  been  given,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  continued,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  for  the  sake  of  a  clerg}'^  pre-eminent  in  learning  and  piety,  for 
the  sake  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  who  are  benefited,  without  distinction 


*  The  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  the  Cathedral 
since  the  year  1822,  when  the  larger  works  were  begun,  exceeds  29,000?.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  Arundel  Tower,  for  which  purpose  the 
Chapter  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  raise  2o,000Z.  by  way  of  loan.  Of 
this  sum,  20,000Z.  has  already  been  borrowed,  and  the  remainder  will  probably  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
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of  creeds,  by  the  light  of  their  example  and  the  aid  of  their  bounty,  and  who, 
when  they  are  swept  away,  will  at  once  be  consigned  to  a  perpetuity  of  igno- 
rance and  error.  1  will  not  enter  at  length  on  this  distressing  subject ;  but  I 
could  not  pass  without  notice  the.  cruel  and  unmerited  sufferings  of  a  great 
body  of  Christian  ministers,  with  whom  we  are  connected  as  brethren,  by  unity 
of  faith,  by  sympathy  of  feeling,  and  by  identity  of  interests.  How  soon  the 
spirit  of  persecution  and  rapine  which  has  seized  upon  them  as  its  first  victims, 
will  avow  its  designs  in  this  island,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine :  but 
when  we  are  sure  that  our  enemies  are  employed  with  unwearied  activity  in 
collecting  means  and  concerting  plans  of  attack,  we  shall  grossly  fail  in  our 
duty,  if  with  a  conviction  on  our  minds  that  the  interests  of  religion,  morality, 
and  social  order  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  our  Church  Esta- 
blishment, we  make  no  preparations  for  defence.  I  am  aware  that  in  respect 
to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  settle  the 
Church  on  a  secure  footing,  there  is  great  diversity  of  sentiment.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  so  much  importance,  and  opening  so  many  considerations  both  of  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  my  opinions  at  length 
on  this  occasion.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  the  improvement 
of  its  constitution,  the  renovation  of  its  discipline,  or  the  regulation  of  its 
property.  But  I  can  truly  aver,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  I  was  called  to 
an  office,  at  all  times  of  most  awful  responsibility,  and  more  especially  in  these 
days  of  rebuke  and  peril,  my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  subject,  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  removal  of  blemishes,  yet 
with  an  anxious  sense  of  the  dangers  attending  a  single  false  step.  The  Church, 
like  all  institutions  under  the  direction  of  man,  has  unquestionably  defects  and 
imperfections.  But  that  which  at  first  sight  offends,  is  not  always  wrong. 
Parts,  which  singly  considered  are  pronounced  to  be  faulty,  may  be  found  on 
a  larger  survey  to  possess  a  relative  excellence,  and  to  contribute  by  their 
bearings  on  the  whole  of  the  system  to  a  beneficial  result.  A  system  again, 
far  short  of  theoretic  perfection,  may  be  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  in  this  mixed  state  of  things.  In  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  affiairs  more  especially  some  allowance  is  necessary ;  and  things  really 
objectionable  may  possibly  be  altered  for  the  worse,  if  we  forget  that  perfec- 
tion in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  not  the  lot  of  man.  With  these  reflections 
present  to  my  mind,  and  looking  to  the  claims  of  our  Church  to  just  venera- 
tion, from  the  character  of  its  Clergy,  and  the  services  they  have  rendered  to 
religion,  to  liberty,  and  to  literature  ;  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  its  prin- 
ciples on  the  institutions,  the  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  country ;  and  from 
its  prominent  station  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  the  Christian  world, 
I  am  unwilling  to  hazard  its  safety  by  rash  innovation,  nor  could  I  venture  to 
act  without  full  consideration  of  the  probable  consequences  of  any  given 
change.  These  feelings  have  rendered  me  cautious,  but,  I  trust,  not  inactive. 
Availing  myself  of  useful  suggestions  from  every  quarter,  I  have  made  it  my 
object  not  only  to  devise  effectual  remedies  for  real  and  acknowledged  evils, 
but  to  remove  all  grounds  of  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  whether  founded  in 
reason  or  not,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  success  of  our  spiritual  labours. 
And  though  my  progress  has  met  with  obstructions  from  varioiis  causes,  and 
especially  from  political  excitement  absorbing  all  other  interests,  I  have  seen 
nothing  as  yet  to  deter  me  from  continuing  my  exertions  in  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  attainable  good,  by  the  least  violent  methods.  Whatever  course  I 
may  take,  I  anticipate  strong  opposition,  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions  which 
no  man  can  have  failed  to  observe  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
various  projects  which  have  issued  from  the  press  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Church. 


J 
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AUGMENTATIONS. 

(From  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge.) 

The  proper  object  of  Ecclesiastical  endowments  is  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
religion  a  body  of  men  respectable  for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  any  secular  calling,  or  resorting  to  any  unworthy 
expedient  for  a  livelihood.  Had  this  object  been  kept  in  view  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  competence  might  have  been  secured  to  the  Clergyman  of  every  parish. 
But  the  property  of  the  religious  houses,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  was  improvidently  granted  away,  in  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  without  any  care  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  on 
which  impropriate  rectories  were  held,  the  adequate  support  of  a  minister : 
many  cures  were  in  consequence  left  in  extreme  poverty :  and  though  sincje 
the  Restoration  much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  still 
more  by  Parliamentary  grants,  the  value  of  many  benefices  still  falls  short  of 
the  sums  appointed  by  law  for  the  salaries  of  stipendiary  curates.  Consider- 
ing this  as  a  grievous  misfortune  in  every  point  of  view  to  the  Church,  I  was 
instrumental  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  to  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which 
empowers  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  to  charge  their  impropriate  Rectories,  or 
other  estates,  with  annual  payments  for  the  improvements  of  livings  or  curacies 
in  their  own  patronage,  not  exceeding  a  certain  value.  The  relief  will  be  partial 
and  in  most  instances  distant,  as,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
explain,  such  grants  must  in  general  be  prospective,  and  can  only  take  effect 
after  the  expiration  of  leases,  which  have  often  several  years  to  run.  But  the 
measure  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  enable  the  Church  to  set  an  example 
to  the  Lay  Possessors  of  Rectories,  which  many  of  them,  we  may  hope,  will 
not  be  disinclined  to  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  for  the  Clergy 
in  many  instances  affords  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance :  nor 
can  this  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  regret,  if  among  other  advantages  of 
liberal  endowments,  which  I  shall  not  at  present  touch  on,  it  furnishes  the 
means  of  exemplifying  the  true  use  of  riches,  and  proving  that  charity,  piety, 
and  purity  of  morals,  are  not  only  compatible  with  the  possession  of  wealth, 
but  may  be  eminently  shewn  in  the  manner  of  expending  it.  At  the  same  time 
I  admit  that  misuse  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  by  immoderate  accumula- 
tion, or  lavish  expenditure  in  selfish  indulgence  or  ostentatious  luxury,  is  to  be 
reprobated  as  a  gross  desecration,  amounting  almost  to  sacrilege.  Such  in- 
stances may  occasionally  be  found,  but  I  believe  are  comparatively  rare.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  exhibit  memo- 
rials of  the  munificent  liberality  of  Ecclesiastics  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
In  contributions  to  Schools,  Dispensaries,  Hospitals,  and  in  general  to  all  use- 
ful institutions  and  purposes,  the  Clergy,  I  am  persuaded,  do  more,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  than  any  other  description  of  proprietors  :  and  were  their 
incomes  in  all  cases  reduced  to  a  bare  sufficiency,  the  effect  would  be  sensibly 
felt  by  those  classes  of  society  among  whom  the  objects  of  charity  are  found.* 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD'S  CHARGE. 

"  The  primary  object  that  demands  our  notice,  is  the  amount  of  the  population, 
of  which  we  have  just  obtained  an  account  upon  Parliamentary  authority. 
The  ratio  of  the  increase  in  England  at  large  has  been  about  fifteen  and  a  half 


*  The  Editor  proposes  to  give  many  more  extracts  from  this  Charge  in  the  next 
Number,  but  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every. clergyman  and  every  lay- 
man anxious  about  the  Church. 
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per  cent.  In  my  diocese,  however,  it  has  rather  exceeded  that  amount.  The 
number  for  which  we,  with  our  brethren  of  the  Peculiars,  are  responsible  to 
God,  appear  by  the  Parliamentary  returns  to  be  1,065,090  souls.  An  awful 
charge !  if  we  adequately  appreciate  the  infinite  value  of  one  immortal  soul, 
and  the  degree  to  which  its  bliss  or  woe  eternal  may  depend  upon  ministerial 
faithfulness  and  devotedness,  or  ministerial  error  and  neglect. 

"  If  we  look  to  the  average,  perhaps  it  would  give  little  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  to  each  minister — a  number,  however,  in  itself  forming 
almost  too  weighty  a  cure  of  souls.  But,  in  practice,  the  extreme  and 
unfortunate  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  lays  upon  some  a 
burthen,  under  which  even  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  minister  might  be 
tempted  to  despair;  while  the  comparatively  light  task  assigned  to  others 
might  seem  to  afford  the  careless  pastor  an  excuse  for  inactivity  and  world- 
liness.  The  number  of  parishes  and  districts,  with  their  appropriate  churches 
and  chapels,  having  a  population  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  within 
the  diocese,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six :  and  if  the  whole  mass  of 
their  inhabitants  be  divided  by  that  number,  it  gives  an  average  of  about  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  to  each  church. 

*'  The  scanty  income  of  many  such  benefices  is  too  often  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  duty  required ;  and  therefore  the  pastoral  work  cannot  but  be 
sometimes  inefficiently  performed,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  church  and 
people,  or  vainly  attempted,  to  the  ruin  of  the  health  of  the  minister.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remaining  districts,  which  have  upon  the  average  only  about 
five  hundred  and  eighty,  are  many  of  them  too  small  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
exertions  of  an  active  clergyman. 

"  But  further — the  souls  committed  to  our  care  are  not  only  too  often  out  of 
our  reach  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  degree  of  access  afforded  to  them  in  the  only  place  where  our  public 
ministrations  can  gain  their  attention.  The  answers  to  my  queries  assign  a 
capacity  for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  the  places  of  worship 
connected  with  the  establishment.  This  would  afford  accommodation  for 
considerably  less  than  two-thirds  of  our  population,  if  equally  distributed. 
But,  under  the  very  different  circumstances  which  the  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  of  my  diocese  present,  the  deficiency  is  far  more  than  that  which  has 
been  stated.  In  Birmingham,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
successive  most  liberal  grants  of  public  money,  not  one-seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  accommodated  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  In  Derby,  rather 
more  than  one-fifth ;  the  same  in  Coventry,  and  in  Wolverhampton  not  more.* 

"The  tenure  also  of  the  sittings  is  another  impediment  to  his  labours.  The 
very  large  majority  of  his  people  consists  of  the  lower  classes,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  the  free  sittings  is  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

"  The  attendance  is,  I  grieve  to  say — though  I  doubt  not  in  some  cases  very 
satisfactory — upon  the  whole  but  a  painful  proof  of  the  effects  of  these  various 
impediments.  Its  average  bears  the  proportion  of  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  to  the  capacity  ;t    and  of  the  saving  and  permanent  nature  of  the 

•  "  The  crowded  districts  of  Leek,  Tipton,  JDarlaston,  and  West-Bromwich,  in 
Staffordshire;  of  Nuneaton  and  Foleshill,  in  Warwickshire;  of  Crich,  HeanoTf 
Ilkeston,  Mellor,  in  Derbyshire;  and  of  Wellington  and  Dawlei/,  in  Shropshire;  are 
some  of  them  worse,  and  the  others  little  better,  provided  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

f  "  Allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the  effect  of  the  unhappy  prevalence 
of  that  selfish  custom  in  our  Protestant  churches,  which  too  often  confines  the  use  of 
a  pew  to  one  family  ;  but,  even  after  such  a  deduction,  the  actual  congregations  are 
still  far  below  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 
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impression  made  by  that  attendance,  perhaps  the  mimhcr  of  ccmmumcants  may 
exhibit  a  still  more  trA'ing  criterion  and  testimony.  Hardly  one-fourth  of  those 
who  do  attend,  and  therefore  one-twelfth  of  those  who  might  attend,  give  even 
that  external  evidence  and  pledge  of  faith,  and  repentance,  and  devotedness  to 
their  divine  Lord  and  Master — a  grievous  disproportion  surely,  even  after  a 
proper  allowance  for  persons  under  age. 

'*The  next  subject,  to  which  the  survey  relates,  connects  itself  particularly 
with  the  lower  classes.  It  respects  the  wcelcly  and  Sunday  Schools.  And  here 
I  lament  to  state,  that  the  number  of  children  falls  much  below  the  proper 
average.  It  should  be  one-tenth  :  it  is  little  more  than  one-thirteenth.  Fifty 
parishes  are  said  to  be  icithout  any  school  at  all ! 

"The  dissenting  places  of  worship — usually,  I  apprehend,  inferior  in 
capacity  to  the  churches — appear  to  be  fully  equal  to  them  in  number.  The 
schools  little  exceed  one-half :  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  accounts,  the  latter  are  much  understated. 

"  The  result  of  my  questions  here  terminates  :  but  the  Parliamentary  returns 
afford  much  additional  interesting  information.  In  the  course  of  eight  years, 
the  number  of  non-resident  incumbents  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-ninth,  and  yet  the  number  of  curates  is  somewhat  increased.  On  the  whole, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  upwards  of  forty  resident  clergymen  in  the 
diocese.  The  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  double  duty  was 
performed  in  1823,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  in  1831,  it  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  This  very  essential  benefit  of  double  duty  is  therefore 
conferred  upon  ninety-one  additional  districts.  Within  that  period  twenty 
new  churches  have  been  consecrated,  two  entirely  rebuilt,  ten  more  have  been 
built  or  are  building  ;  (of  which  five  will  be  consecrated  daring  this  Visitation, 
and  I  hope  two  more,  at  least,  during  this  year ;)  so  that  altogether,  including 
the  various  enlargements  which  have  been  made  with  the  aid  of  the  Society 
for  Building  and  Enlarging  Churches,  since  the  year  1823,  additional  room  will 
have  been  afforded  for  nearly  forty-five  thousand,  which  is  deemed  a  fair 
proportion  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  individuals. 

"  Two  churches  alluded  to  in  my  last  charge,  in  the  populous  mining 
district  of  Shropshire,  are  still,  I  grieve  to  say,  in  suspense,  but  not,  I  hope, 
quite  abandoned ;  and  a  new  church,  for  one  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of 
the  outskirts  of  Birmingham  is  in  progress,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  consecrated 
next  year."* 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Can- 
terbury— 

"Feel  it  our  duty,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  come  forward  with  a  public 
declaration  of  our  firm  confidence  in  your  Grace's  piety,  integrity,  and 
judgment ;  and  of  our  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  which,  after 
competent  inquiry,  may  be  found  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Established  Chu;;ch,  and  to  meet  the  sober  and  honest  requisitions  of  public 
opinion. 

"If  we  now  deprecate  the  advocacy  of  specific  plans  of  Church  Reform, 

*  The  Editor  deeply  regrets  being  obliged  by  want  of  room  to  cut  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  interspersed  among  these  accounts,  and  hopes  in  the  next  Num- 
ber to  be  able  to  give  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry's  opinion  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical Disciphne  Commission,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  state  of  manufactories, 
and  Beer  Bill. 
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especially  by  the  Clergy,  we  are  actuated,  not  by  a  spirit  of  bigotted  opposition 
to  real  amendment,  but  by  a  conviction  that  truth  and  practical  improvement 
will  be  impeded,  rather  than  advanced,  by  impatiently  forestalling  th-e  results 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

"  It  is  too  much  to  assume,  that  no  information  can  be  elicited  by  the  com- 
prehensive investigation  now  in  progress.  Therefore,  until  this  information 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  public,  any  attempt  of  ours  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  Reform  would  be  open  to  the  objection  of  premature,  not  to  say 
presumptuous,  decision  upon  an  imperfect  case  ; — it  could  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  enlisting  prejudices  and  pledges  on  the  side  of  defective 
projects; — and  it  might  be  misconstrued  into  an  evidence  of  our  being  more 
eager  to  be  first  on  the  tide  of  innovation  than  to  form  a  sober  estimate  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 

"  Nor  is  it  more  than  common  justice  to  your  Grace,  the  Bishops,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that  we  should  wait  the  completion  of  your 
labours,  presuming  that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  safe  and  practicable 
measures  of  improvement,  when  w^e  observe  you  steadily  approachmg  the 
subject  by  those  steps  which  reason  and  candour  evidently  sanction — 
inquiry  first,  then  judgment. 

"  With  these  views,  we  abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  object  of  your  inquiry  may  be  best  attained  ;  and  respectfully  offer 
to  your  Grace  the  assurance  of  our  lively  sympathy  in  your  important  under- 
taking— of  our  strong  confidence,  and  of  our  cordial  and  dutiful  attachment. 

"  We  pray  that,  supported  and  directed  by  that  strength  and  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  you  may  be  able  to  render  the  Established  Church  more 
and  more  effectual  in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  enlarging  the 
influence  of  His  Gospel  over  the  hearts  and  affections  of  our  countrymen. 

"  And  we  beg  that  your  Grace  will  proceed,  with  the  fullest  reliance  on  our 
determination  neither  to  shrink  from  labour  or  sacrifice  in  forwarding  those 
sacred  objects  ;  nor  to  be  diverted  by  good  report,  or  evil  report,  from  with- 
standing unjust  or  mischievous  innovations,  whether  they  may  originate  from 
the  delusion  of  those  who  may  have  mistaken  the  character  and  interests  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  desire  its 
destruction."* 

*  "  From  this  address,"  says  a  corrrespondent,  "  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn,  not  only  respecting  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  but  perhaps 
generally :  — 

"  1.  They  are  satisfied  to  leave  their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities, 
and  do  not  desire  the  officious  interference  of  those  who  have  put  themselves  forward 
in  a  position  to  which  they  have  as  little  title  as  qualification. 

"  2.  They  do  not  want  to  be  mocked  with  the /orm  of  a  convocation,  to  which  they 
know  the  people  will  never  grant  any  substantial  power ;  and  which  will  only  form  an 
arena  for  contention  and  ambition,  or  a  theatre  for  ridiculous  display. 

"  3.  They  do  not  wish  themselves  to  decide  till  inquiry  has  given  them  all  the  facts 
of  the  case ;  and,  of  course,  they  would  be  obliged  to  their  officious  friends  to  use  the 
same  rule  of  forbearance  and  common  sense. 

"  4.  They  repel  the  oft-repeated  calumny  that  they  are  averse  to  real  improvement. 
They  only  wish  first  to  know  what  is  real  improvement. 

"  5.  They  will  be  no  parties,  for  the  sake  of  a  base  popularity,  or  from  fear  of 
deluded  clamour,  to  unjust  or  mischievous  measures.  They  may  be  borne  down  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power;  but  they  will  withstand  injustice  and  madness  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  by  such  honest  and  legal  means  as  their  profession  and  calling  permit. 
If  folly  and  iniquity  be  perpetrated  it  will  not  be  by  their  hands;  but  by  the  hands  of 
those  who  choose  to  invade  their  province." 

To  this,  the  Editor  must  add,  that  the  Times,  labouring  in  its  proper  vocation,  has 
resorted  to  its  usual  style  of  abuse  of  several  clergy,  wliom  it  designates  as  the  movers 
of  this  address.  Although  these  clergy  signed  and,  no  doubt,  fully  concurred  in  it, 
they  were  not  the  movers  or  the  framers  of  it. 
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REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Sir, — A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  several  of  the  London  newspapers,  which 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  allow  me  to  contradict  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper. 

In  this  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  are  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  bill  for  a  reform  of  the  Church. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  two  minutes  for  the  last  twelve- 
month, nor  ever  communicated  with  him  on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  my 
life. 

I  am  occupied  with  no  plan  of  reform,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  who  is  so.  I 
dare  say  there  will  be  such  a  reform,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be,  but  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  If  it  be  effected  by  the  present  Administration, 
it  will  probably  be  done  as  men  of  sense  and  statesmen  go  about  such  great 
objects  ; — if  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  madmen  and  revolutionists,  it  will  be  a 
scene  of  robbery,  villainy,  and  plunder. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Comhefloryt  Taunton,  Nov.  4.  '  Sydney  Smith. 


VALUE  OF  LIVINGS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  states,  in  his  recent  work  on  Tithes,  that  the 
clear  average  value  of  all  the  benefices  in  his  Diocese,  on  as  exact  a  calculation 
as  circumstances  would  allow  him  to  make,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above  200/.  per 
annum. — {Reflections  on  Tithes,  p.  23.) 
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BUONAPARTE'S     GRAVE. 

That  the  volume  of  nature  is  written  in  a  language  of  great  power  and  gentleness 
has  been  confessed  in  all  ages,  and  the  heart  of  man  has  ever  been  affected  and  made 
better  by  its  instructions.  In  its  more  stronglyVritten  pages,  as  amidst  lofty  moun- 
tains, it  warms  the  soul  to  noble  enthusiasm  and  unworldly  feeling;  at  other  times  it 
teaches  from  the  still  surface  of  some  breathless  lake,  a  more  quieting  lesson  of  an  un- 
anxious  spirit  and  of  happy  rest ;  while  the  buoyant  liveliness  of  the  mountain  stream 
responds  to  all  the  gaiety  and  blessedness  of  a  cheerful  heart.  The  adapting  spiritual 
feelings  after  this  manner  to  natural  objects  constitutes  one  high  excellence  of  poetry, 
and  minds  of  genius  have  felt  often  and  intimately  this  delicate  communion ;  by  the 
practice  of  it  the  senses  are  made  tributaries  to  the  heart  and  its  affections,  the  bodily 
enjoyment  is  taken  up  into  our  moral  being,  and  the  outward  man  is  brought,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  into  subjection  to  his  higher  and  holier  character. 

"  bear  witness  thou, 
O  Mighty  One  !  whose  saving  love  has  stolen. 
On  the  deep  peace  of  moon  beams,  to  my  heart, 
The  love  of  nature  long  hath  been  with  me 
The  love  of  virtue  :   That  the  solitude 
Of  the  remotest  hills  to  me  hath  been 
Thy  temple ;    That  the  fountain's  happy  voice 
Hath  sung  thy  goodness,  and  thy  power  has  stunn'd 
My  spirit,  in  the  roaring  cataract." — Wilson. 

This  connection  of  the  "  lofty  and  the  lovely  forms  of  nature  with  congenial  thoughts 
of  grandeur  and  of  grace  in  moral  being,"  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  recovery  from  the  thraldom  and  debasement  of  vicious  habit ;  and  by  cherishing 
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this  interchange  we  give,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  interest  and  dignity  to  hatural 
objects,  and  on  the  other,  the  senses  supply  cheerful  exercise  and  instructive  admoni- 
tions to  the  heart.  This  influence  is  incidentally  referred  to  throughout  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  and  to  some  of  them  it  gives  an  essential  plan  and  character.  We 
are  shewn  the  holy  processes  by  which  nature  confers  gracefulness  and  beauty  upon 
her  pupils,  and  makes  "  a  lady  of  her  own  ;''  or  we  trace  the  mode  and  power  in  which 
her  forms  assist  the  incidents  of  life  in  acting  upon  the  stubborn  and  insensible  soul,  to 
soften,  subdue,  and  convert  it,  and  the  Poet's  imagination  has  given  unity,  fulness,  and 
distinction  to  truths  which  in  some  vague  and  less  perfect  form  are  often  suggested  to 
our  notice.  In  a  letter  written  from  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  is  described  "  as  buried 
in  a  very  romantic  spot,  situated  in  a  valley.  He  would  often  stroll  there  to  a  spring 
of  excellent  water,  and  he  several  times  said  to  Madame  and  ^Marshal  Bertrand,  '  if  it 
please  God  I  should  die  on  this  rock,  have  me  buried  at  this  spot,'  which  he  pointed 
out  near  the  spring  beneath  some  willow  trees."  How  striking  the  consideration 
that  he,  whose  life  was  possessed  by  the  demon  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  who  listened 
to  no  remonstrance,  and  knew  no  happiness  but  in  the  sternness  of  pride  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  conquest,  should  have  been  awakened  to  a  purer  consciousness  by  the  still 
small  voice  of  nature  in  this  forsaken  spot ;  that  the  enjoyment  and  repose  that  lived 
in  this  modest  and  unobserved  scene  should  have  brought  a  conviction  to  his  restless 
and  unbending  mind,  that  princes  and  preachers  and  the  wise  of  this  world  had  tried 
so  long  and  so  hopelessly  to  produce.  Nor  did  it  come  wholly  too  late  upon  him,  if 
before  death  he  were  undeceived  in  the  character  of  that  evil  genius  that  had  so  long 
misled  him,  and  his  heart  had  felt  the  higher  and  purer  nature  of  that  spirit  whose 
beauty  and  truth  material  objects  had  first  taught  him  to  believe  in  and  to  love.  If 
things  were  so,  then  might  we  refer  to  this  gentle  spot  as  a  symbol  of  the  happy 
variance  of  his  last  opinions  with  his  long  career  of  ostentation  and  violence,  and, 
pointing  to  his  grave,  say  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare — 

*'  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. " 


CHURCH     REFORM. 

So  many  important  points  remain  to  be  spoken  of,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  a 
third  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  present  number.  But  space  is  wanting,  and  the 
paper  must  be  deferred  till  the  next  month.  In  the  mean  time  the  Editor  cannot 
but  beg  to  direct  his  readers  to  a  pamphlet  on  this  important  subject  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  A.  P.  Percival,  which  does  him  the  highest  honour,  not  only  by  the 
ability  which  it  displays,  but  far  more  by  the  noble,  affectionate,  and  devout  spirit 
which  has  dictated  it.  Nor  must  the  Editor  neglect  to  mention  another  very  brief 
pamphlet  by  a  layman,  W.  H.  Hull,  Esq.,  and  to  request  attention  to  the  high 
principled  views  and  powerful  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Hull  combats  those  who 
think  that  the  laity  are  not  to  do  their  part  in  those  arrangements  for  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  Church  which  they  demand,  and  which  are  to  be  made,  if  made, 
for  their  sake;  and  also  to  the  very  sound,  wise,  and  Christian  remarks  on  the  ejec- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  from  the  legislature.* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  appeared,  since  November  1,  certainly  very  far  the 
worst,  most  unchristian,  artd  malignant  work  which  has  yet  been  put  forth.  It  is  called 
"  Safe  and  Easy  Steps  towards  an  Efficient  Church  Reform,"  and  professes  to  be  by 
a  clergyman, — a  statement  which  the  Editor  will  consider  as  a  libel  on  tlie  clergy  till 
he  knows  the  author's  name.  J'his  book  is  only  not  very  mischievous,  because  the 
writer  is  a  very  weak  man.  His  plans  and  propositions  are  wilder  and  weaker, 
indeed,  than  any  which  have  yet  been  made,  while  they  proceed  on  the  same  igno- 
rance or  wilful  disregard  of  existing  circumstances,  and  the  same  wilful  defiance  of 
justice  and  honesty.     Ilowevei-,  wild  and  weak  proposals  are  so  entirely  a  matter  of 


•  By  the  way,  how  do  Dissenters,  who  are  very  loud  on  this  topir,  defend  the  restless 
activity  disulayed  by  su  many  of  their  ministers  on  political  uuitters?  How  do  they  who 
reprobate  tne  interference  of  clergy  in  elections,  justify  the  interference  of  their  own  teachers  ? 
At  the  last  Essex  election,  for  example,  what  was  the  proportion  of  clergy  and  Dissenting 
tcichcrs  been  on  the  hustin;*s  ? 
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every-day  occurrence  now,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  work, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  declariu2j  war  against  the  dreadful  spirit  which  shines 
throughout  every  page.  The  prelates  are  all  denounced  as  corrupt,  and  quite 
unable  to  originate  any  spiritual  improvement,  though  they  are  obligingly  told  that 
the  gospel  is  still  open  to  them  ;  the  Primate  especially  is  marked  out  for  the 
coarsest,  basest,  and  falsest  abuse  ;  the  universities  are  denounced  as  the  chosen 
haunts  of  impurity ;  cathedral  service  is  a  vain  and  idolatrous  worship ;  in  short, 
every  body  and  every  thing  which  does  not  fall  in  with  the  writer's  views,  is  at  once 
denounced,  in  the  grossest  and  most  unchristian  terms,  as  under  the  influence  of 
wilful  corruption,  vice,  and  irreligion.  No  hesitation  is  felt  about  misstating  facts, 
and  none  about  misrepresenting  arguments.  If  this  is  really  the  work  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  author  had  a  little  more  ability  than  fortunately  he  has,  one  such  vio- 
lent and  unchristian  spirit  in  each  diocese,  indulging  feelings  so  subversive  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  expressing  them,  would  do  more  to  destroy  the  church  than  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  which  he  complains. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  month  Colonel  Grey,  the  Premier's  son,  has  announced 
the  approach  of  a  sweeping  Reform  in  the  Church,  and,  although  young  colonels  are 
apt  to  talk  loosely,  this  has  not  been  contradicted.  Colonel  Grey  announced  that, 
in  his  extremely  mature  and  wise  judgment,  such  reform  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  another  colonel  (Gardiner)  has  also  announced  to  the  county  of  Nottingham  his 
extreme  indignation  at  the  prebendaries  who  draw  3,000  or  4,00OZ.  a  year  from  their 
stalls  and  leave  their  curates  to  starve  on  35/.  When  one  remembers  that  on  one  side 
(humanly  speaking)  the  destinies  of  the  church  may  be  decided  by  gentlemen  like 
these,  and  when,  on  the  other,  we  find  Dr.  Lushington  (who  might  know  something 
about  the  matter)  going  down  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  pledged  himself  as  delegate,  and,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour,  telling  them 
(according  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle")  of  the  wonderful  reforms  to  be  effected  in 
the  next  Parliament,*  of  360  courts  to  be  abolished,  with  sinecure  patronage  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  (all,  doubtless,  to  gain  favour  for  the  church  as  it  is  to  be,  not 
to  injure  it  as  it  is,  or  as  he  represents  it),  and  then  trimming  the  boat  by  a  paltry 
compliment  to  the  Primate,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  the  feelings  of  indignation,  rather 
than  fear,  which  will  arise.  But  if  such  measures  are  in  contemplation,  it  is  no 
time  to  talk  lightly.  JMay  He  who  has  ever  yet  protected  the  Church  of  England 
give  to  all  her  true  members  strength  and  courage  to  maintain  their  principles  to  the 
full,  to  yield  nothing  for  fear  or  favour,  which  in  their  consciences  they  think 
ought  not  to  be  yielded,  and  having  so  maintained  the  right,  to  bear  in  patience 
and  with  Christian  courage  whatever  trial  may  await  them. 


THE  DISSENTING  JOURNALS. 

In  the  notices  to  correspondents  last  month,  the  Editor  proposed  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  enormous  falsehoods  vended  by  some  of  these  Journals  against  the 
Church,  principally  with  a  reference  to  the  proportion  of  numbers  between  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  This  last  topic  is  not  forgotten,  and  shall  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  space  will  allow.  But  in  the  mean  time,  instead  of  attacking  these  Journals 
and  exposing  their  system  in  detail,  the  Editor  will  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
an  article  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  in  which  the  Notice  to  Correspondents,  here 
alluded  to,  was  noticed.  This  article  certainly  shews  (and  it  is  the  very  first  which 
the  Editor  has  seen  in  the  Christian  Advocate  respecting  the  Church,  of  which  he 
could  say  as  much)  that  the  writer  is  not  wholly  a  stranger,  either  to  the  spirit  of  a 
christian,  or  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  though  he  has  made  no  unnecessary  exhibition 
of  either  in  this  article.  But  he  does  not  seem  rightly  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
complaint  alleged  by  Churchmen  against  such  Journals  as  his.  And  these  shall  be 
here  stated  in  the  earnest  hope,  rather  than  expectation,  that  he  will  give  them  fair  con- 
sideration, and  (if  he  be  the  Editor  of  the   Christian  Advocate)  regulate  his  future 

*  The  opinions  and  representations  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  a  delegate,  and  has  resigned 
his  own  free  judgment,  are  of  little  moment.  But  did  Dr.  Lushington  (who  has  received 
80  many  appointments  from  the  bishops)  tell  the  meeting  that  these  reforms  originated  with 
the  bishops  and  a  commission  asked  for  hy  them,  three  or  four  years  ago?  and  if  he  did  not, 
how  does  he  reconcile  this  to  himself  ? 
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proceedings  in  the  way  to  which  that  consideration  will,  unquestionably,  conduct  his 
thoughts. 

Churchmen  neither  ask  nor  expect  that  Dissenters  should  not  attack  the  Church, 
its  doctrines,  or  its  discipline.  The  questions  whether  any  ritual,  and  if  any,  ours,  and 
whether  any  confessions  of  faith,  and  if  any,  ours  are  advisable,  are  serious  questions. 
OurEpiscopal  Government,  again,  as  opposed  to  Presbyterian  or  Independent  schemes 
of  the  polity  and  the  actual  state  of  our  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  are  very 
legitimate  objects  of  debate.  And,  above  all,  the  question  whether  Establishments  are 
good  or  evil  for  Christianity,  is  one  which  is  not  only  open  to  discussion,  but  ought  to 
be  discussed  fully  and  freely.  It  is  one  of  infinite  moment,  and  it  is  one  on  which, 
though  Churchmen  have  an  interest,  they  will  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  enter  with 
as  simple  and  honest  love  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  as  on  any  other.  It  would  be  a 
libel,  not  on  the  Church,  but  on  Christianity,  to  say  or  think  that  in  any  large  body 
of  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  are  not  plenty  of  men  fully  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  they  profess,  as  soon  as  they  see  that  such  sacri- 
fice will  serve  it. 

On  these,  and  such  questions  as  these,  the  Churchman  expects  to  be  attacked,  and 
is  ready  to  combat.  He  makes  no  complaint,  and  can  have  no  right  to  make  any. 
These  are  his  principles  openly  professed,  and  liable  to  be  questioned  by  any  one.* 

What  he  does  complain  of  shall  now  be  stated.  If  a  million  of  Patriots, 
Worlds,  and  Christian  Advocates,  were  to  roll  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse,  yet  more  odious 
than  they  do,  still  they  cannot  alter  or  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  most  prominent  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Whether  a 
Law  Church  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  her  Martyrs,  her 
Liturgy,  her  Articles,  and  the  glorious  writings  of  her  Ministers,  she  has  given  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth,  such  as  no  other  Protestant  Church  can  produce.  Whatever  may 
have  been,  or  may  be,  her  faults,  this  cannot  be  denied.  Is  it  then  seemly,  or  right, 
or  defensible,  that  Journals,  professing  to  be  Christian  and  Protestant,  and  con- 
ducted principally  by  Teachers  of  Religion,  should  weekly  pour  forth  against  such  a 
Church,  and  against  her  ministers,  the  most  outrageous  invectives  and  reproaches,  in 
language  which  no  one,  professing  even  decency,  ever  thought  of  using  before?  There 
is  nothing  base  in  motives,  nothing  wicked  in  conduct,  nothing  mean,  selfish,  or  de- 
testable, which  is  not,  without  hesitation,  imputed  by  these  papers  to  the  Clergy,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  complaint  against  the  Dissenting  Journals,  then,  is,  that 
they  indulge  in  malignity  wholly  unchristian,  that  they  indulge  in  it  from  envy,  at 
the  privileges  given  by  the  Establishment  to  its  Ministers,  and  that,  without  further 
thought  or  sense  of  justice,  they  endeavour  to  inflame  men's  passions  against  the 
Clergy  by  invective,  not  to  convince  them  by  reason.  Twenty  years  hence,  when 
the  time  of  excitement  shall  be  over,  a  simple  collection,  without  note  or  comment, 
of  the  phrases  and  sentiments  used  by  the  Dissenting  Journals  and  Magazines,  re- 
specting the  Church  and  Clergy,  would,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  victims  of  their 
obloquy  to  be  right,  effectually  prove  them  to  be  wrong,  and  effectually  preclude  all 
argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  wish  to  shew  that  they  have  beeen  acting 
a  Cliristian  part.  To  such  an  extent  indeed,  and  so  systematically  have  these  prac- 
tices been  carried  on,  that  the  Eclectic  Review,  more  than  once,  has  complained  of 
the  ill-usage  it  meets  with  from  Dissenters,  because,  although  ready  to  attack  the 
Church,  conscientiously,  in  a  fair  warfare,  it  will  not  join  in  the  system  of  reviling 
and  abuse  now  carried  on.     It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  allege,  in  serious  argu- 

•  For  example — in  the  Christian  Advocate,  within  this  month,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
answer  Dr.  Chalmers'  argument.  This  was  quite  fair  and  proner,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  puny  indeed,  and  proceeded  from  an  entire  failure  in  compreiiending  Dr.  C's.  argument. 
That  argument  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  The  answer  was,  that  Religion  is  one  of 
the  natural  wants  of  mankind;  and  that  they  will  seek  for  it  themselves.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  Dr.  C.  obviously  assumes  (and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  do  so)  that  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  Religion,  there  must  be  a  Ministry,  whether  establishe<l  or  not.  Dr.  C's  op|)onent 
does  not  see  this.  Now  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  Religion  is  a  natural  want  of  mankind, 
still  that  want  would  be  supplied  by  the  individual  indulging  in  religious  feelings  himself, 
although  ult'mately  they  would  he  insuHicieut  both  for  himself  and  society.  This 
answer,  therefore,  merely  arisi-s  from  the  answerer  not  seeing  the  whole  of  the  case.  Be- 
sides, the  woi-st  and  most  h.irdened  and  most  ignorant  are  certainly  they  who  most  want 
Religion,  and  feel  that  want  in  any  shape  the  least.  Therefore,  without  a  'Law  Church,' 
they  who  want  Religion  and  its  aid  mo^t  will  receive  it  least. 
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ment,  his  sense  of  the  evils  caused  by  Establishments,  in  justification  of  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  method,  or  to  profess  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means, 
althouo"h,  without  any  doubt,  this  is  the  ground  of  action  which  these  Journals  have 
taken  up.  Neither  will  any  one,  surely,  pretend,  that  if  the  means  were  better,  the 
end  is  quite  clearly  desirable.  Men  may,  on  the  whole,  disapprove  of  Establishments, 
but  the  question  is  one  of  such  extreme  diflficulty,  and  requires  so  much  knowledge  of 
facts,  so  much  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  so  much  thought,  that  none  but  the  most 
conceited  will  pretend  to  have  such  a  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  it,  as  to  justify 
unmeasured  violence  in  attacking  Establishments.  Nay  !  to  reduce  the  question 
from  a  general  to  a  particular  one,  what  sober  man  would  contend  that,  if  the  '  Law 
Church'  were  destroyed  to-morrow,  and  each  man  left  to  chuse  and  pay  his  own 
teacher,  any  one,  or  all,  of  the  sects  of  Dissenters  could  meet  the  task  of  supplying 
Teachers  to  the  numberless  places  from  which  they  must  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
for  want  of  support,  when  the  *  Law  Church'  was  deprived  of  her  means  of  paying 
them? 

Reviling,  then,  indecent  reviling*  both  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  Clergy  as  a 
body,  and  very  many  of  them  as  individuals,  is  the  first  charge  brought  against  the 
Dissenting  Journals.  If  they  think  it  a  r/^A?  proceeding,  be  it  so — of  that  the  Christian 
world  at  large  will  judge  hereafter.  If  they  deny  it,  let  them  examine  their  own 
pages,  and  blush  for  shame.  A  whole  newspaper,  of  the  size  of  the  Patriot  or  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  would  not  contain  the  sentences  which  might  be  selected  from  either 
within  a  very  recent  period,  and  which,  if  brought  by  anyone  Dissenting  sect  against 
another,  would  condemn  it  for  ever. 

The  next  charge  is  this,  that  the  style  of  conducting  this  attack  is  mean,  base, 
and  unworthy  of  any  persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen.  Half  of  the  charges  are 
brought  in  this  form,  that  a  certain  Clergyman  gave  a  ball  last  week,  or  that  several 

Clergy  near  the  important  town  of were  seen  at  a  cricket  match,  or  that  one 

Reverend  gentleman,  not  an  hundred  miles  from ,  was  seen  sporting,  &c.  &e. 

Now,  witliout  any  circumlocution,  the  Editor  begs  to  state,  at  least,  his  own  belief, 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  stories  are  pure  inventions  ;  and  that  although  the  Editors  of 
these  Journals  may  not  know  them  to  be  false,  they  do  not  know  them  to  be  true.  If 
they  did,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  gi\e  place,  and  time,  and 
names.  What  is  there  to  prevent  them  ?  Sir  T.  Denman  declared,  many  months  ago, 
that  there  are  to  be  no  more  prosecutions  for  libel ;  and,  therefore,  he  who  likes  to 
accuse  a  public  officer  of  anything  scandalous  has  nothing  to  fear  but  bringing  forward  a 
false  charge.  Thus  it  is  not  fear,  and  it  is  not  charity,  certainly,  which  prevents  the 
disclosure  of  names.  Besides  this,  if  any  Clergy  do  what  is  really  scandalous,  and 
cannot  be  restrained  by  decency  or  law,  all  their  brethren  will  thank  the  Dissenter 
who  publishes  their  names.  But  to  insinuate  charges  against  nameless  individuals, 
which  cannot  consequently  be  disproved  or  explained,  can  never  be  justifiable.  If 
there  is  anything  to  accuse  men  of,  they  ought  to  be  accused  publicly  ;  and  the  accu- 
ser, who  not  only  hides  his  own  head,  but  endeavours  to  blacken  a  party  by  charging 
nameless  individuals  with  whatever  crimes  he  pleases,  can  never  command  belief  or 
respect.  If  the  charge  ought  to  be  brought  for  conscience  sake,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  him  who  will  not  risk  any  inconvenience  to  himself  in  bringing  it?  Religion 
wants  no  such  services  as  that,  but  rejects  them  with  disgust  and  hatred,  as  the  ser- 
vices of  men  who  not  only  have  no  Christian  spirit,  but  have  not  even  the  common 
worldly  virtue  of  courage,  or  the  common  worldly  sense  of  honour.  Did  the  Dis- 
senters ever  know  the  Clergy  wage  such  a  warfare  against  their  Ministers,  or  ever 
publish  a  single  instance  or  statement  that  a  notorious  Dissenting  Teacher,  in  the 
populous  town  of  ,  is  accused  of  this;  or  an  eminent  Minister,  not  an  hun- 
dred miles  from ,  is  accused  of  that?     Besides  all  this,  and  to  justify  what  is 

here  said  of  the  disbelief  entertained  as  to  these  charges,  it  is  well  known,  that  when 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  declared  that  twenty-seven  villages,  near  some  town  or 
other,  were  left  without  any  Clergy,  and  this  Magazine  not  only  asked  for  names, 


*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  eminence  of  station,  and  no  purity  of  character,  has  saved 
its  possessor  from  this  indecent  reviling  ;  that  it  has  been  lavished  on  all  ranks  and  degrees 
in  a  manner  incredible  before  experience.  Would  it,  before  experience,  have  been  believed, 
that  one  of  these  Journals  would  have  accused  the  present  Primate,  in  the  grossest  language, 
of  being  so  busy  in  thrusting  money  into  his  chests  as  to  be  perfectly  careless  about  his  duties  ? 
Who,  or  what,  can  expect  to  be  spared  after  this  ? 
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but  offered  to  publish  the  names  of  the  delinquent  Clergy,  and  the  Bishop  who 
allowed  their  delinquency,  the  challen-ge  was  given  in  vain.  After  every  equivocation 
possible,  after  hinting  in  this  paper  that  villages  might  not  mean  parishes,  and  that 
consequently  there  might  not  be  twenty- seven  negligent  clergy,  and  offering  some 
other  equally  valid  and  honest  excuses  in  that,  not  a  single  word  was  ever  said  as  to 
the  names  of  these  delinquent  clergy,  nor  the  least  hint  attainable,  whether  the  town 
near  which  this  scandalous  negligence  was  practised  was  East,  West,  North,  or  South. 

The  grounds  of  complaint,  then,  against  the  Dissenting  Journals  are,  not  that  they 
attack  the  Church,  but  that  they  attack  it  with  indecent  reviling,  and  with  personal 
abuse  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  that  they  frequently  lay  the  foundation  for  these  revilings 
in  unfounded  accusations  against  persons  whom  they  cannot  and  dare  not  name. 
For  proof  of  these  accusations  they  may  refer  to  any  one  Number  of  their  own 
Journals.  Let  them  desist  from  such  unseemly  practices,  and  attack  the  Church  only  on 
legitimate  grounds,  in  fair  and  open  warfare,  and  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  they  shall 
never  hear  one  word  of  complaint,  nor  receive  any  answer  but  one  in  a  spirit  as 
Christian  as  that  which  it  is  begged  of  them  to  exhibit. 

What  has  been  said  is  plain  and  straightforward.  The  Editor  has  chosen  to  speak 
in  his  own  person,  because  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  produce  a  '  torrens  copia'  of 
abuse,  and  he  has  no  wish  to  bring  it  on  any  one  but  himself.  For  himself,  he  is  not 
afraid  of  being  misunderstood  or  blamed  by  a  single  Christian  among  the  Dissenters. 
The  Eclectic  Review  has  already  declared  the  disgust  felt  by  such  persons  at  one  of 
these  Journals,  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society  and  their  practices ;  and  the 
Editor  has  stated  in  this  ^Magazine  his  conviction  and  satisfaction  that  all  the  most 
respectable  Dissenters  abstain  from  this  warfare.  Connected  by  relationship  with 
many  of  very  different  opinions  from  his  own,  and  having  numbered  amongst  his  ear- 
liest friends  very  many  such,  he  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  he  entertains  none 
but  kindly  feeling  to  those  who,  however  much  they  may  differ,  shew  their  difference  in  a 
christian  spirit.  Whether  men  of  another  spirit  may  think  well  or  ill  of  him,  may  abuse 
or  praise  him,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  entire  indifference  to  him.  He  has  long  been  of 
opinion  that  a  warfare  which  is  as  mean  and  cowardly  as  it  is  malignant,  can  be  met 
only  by  defiance.  If  the  Journals  to  which  he  has  been  alluding  like  to  alter  their 
tone,  and  speak  more  like  Christian  men,  as  they  are  here  entreated  to  do,  so  much 
the  better  for  themselves.  If  they  do  not,  he  for  one  begs  to  offer  them  the  most 
full,  open,  and  complete  defiance.  Whenever  they  are  worth  noticing  and  denonnc- 
ing,  (and  it  is  not  very  often,)  he  will  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve ; — they,  on  their 
part,  may  do  their  worst  towards  him.  After  all  which  they  have  said  of  men  so  far 
his  superiors  in  every  possible  quality,  as  he  can  have  no  claim,  so  he  has  no  wish  to 
be  spared. 

CANDOUR. 

From  the  Monthly  Repository  for  November,  p.  769. 
*  Many  a  deistical  book  is  there  which,  however  formidable  its  attack  may  appear  to 
the  pious  Calvinist  or  Trinitarian,  of  whatever  grade,  affects  not  one  article  of  the 
Unitarian  s  faith."  After  this,  this  Unitarian  writer  goes  on  to  examine  briefly  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Herbert,  Blount,  Woolston,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  Paine,  and  declares  that  although  most  of  these  objections  are  quite  unanswerable 
according  to  orthodox  notions,  they  do  not  touch  the  Unitarian's  ftuth  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly not.  That  one  may  "  most  potently  believe."  But  if  a  Trinitarian  had  said 
this  of  the  Unitarians  instead  of  one  of  themselves,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  very 
equivocal  kind  of  compliment.  As  it  is,  if  the  Unitarians  are  contented  with  this 
view,  we  Trinitarians  are  so  entirely,  and  no  more  need  be  said ;  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ruled  case,  that  deistical  writers  have  no  objections  to  bring  against 
Unitarian  views.* 

*  This  same  "Monthly  Repository"  seems  a  very  strange  kind  of  a  hook.  There  is  in  the 
November  number  an  essay  on  Sir  W.  Scott's  character  passing  in  ahswnlity  almost  any  thing 
one  has  read  ahimt  hira  iu  any  journal  jjcetending  to  talents.  "  He  dwelt  in  the  fading 
shadows  of  feudality,  and  was  appalled  at  the  growing  glare  of  democracy,"  &c.  &c.  The 
writer  and  Mr.  Jhdwer  must  light  a  duel,  for  this  gentleman  says  of  Sir  VV.  Scott,  "  He  knew 
not  the  peojtle,  and,  as  the  people,  he  loved  them  not."  Now  Mr.  Bulwer  makes  it  Sir  W. 
Scott's  great  characteristic,  that  he  was  the  first  who  ever  did  justice  to  the  people,  an«l 
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GOOD    TASTE    OF    THE    ROMANISTS. 

{From  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  Nov.,  p.  70J.) 

"  Not  that  the  priests  are  as  bad  as  the  parsons,  not  that  they  spend  all  their  days  in 
idleness,  not  that  they  get  drunk  and  tell  lies,  and  curse,  and  seduce  other  men's 
wives,  as  the  parsons  do."  The  rest  of  the  paper  from  which  this  is  taken  is  in  the 
same  strain.  And  to  this  is  added  the  following  marvellous  note  br/  the  editors  : — 
*'  Our  correspondent  will  perceive  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  his  letter. 
We  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  he  assails ;  but  we  can- 
not lend  our  pages  to  the  strong  terms  of  denunciation  of  which,  as  a  protestant,  ('  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  this  letter  is  written  under  the  most  ridiculous  and  ill-kept-up 
mask  of  a  protestant'),  we  presume  he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  make  use.  "We 
recommend  to  him  the  principle  contained  in  the  line  of  Junius — *  I  will  not  call 
liar,  Jesuit,  or  villain,  but  perhaps,  with  all  the  politeness  imaginable,  I  may  prove 
you  so.'" — Eds.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  one  could  trust  one's  eyes  and 
really  believe  that  such  a  note  was  written.  So  the  terms  used  in  the  delicate  extract 
given  above  do  not  seem  at  all  objectionable  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Catholic 
Magazine !"  Some  things,  it  seems,  they  left  out,  but  saw  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  left  in  !  Of  course  remonstrance  with  persons  who  have  not  the  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  "  class  of  persons" 
alluded  to  must  be  deeply  mortified  indeed  at  not  enjoying  the  good  opinion  of  men 
so  refined  in  taste  and  so  Christian  in  feeling. 

The  reason  for  which  this  notice  is  taken  of  the  matter,  is  the  wish  to  ascertain  for 
what  class  of  persons  this  "  Catholic  Magazine"  (published  at  Birmingham)  can  be 
meant.  Can  any  correspondent  give  us  an  account  of  it  ?  Are  the  Editors  priests  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  English  Romanists  of  family  can  tolerate  such  people,  such 
language,  and  such  feelings  as  these  ?  As  to  the  erudition  of  the  "  Catholic  Maga- 
zine," this  paper  will  give  some  idea  of  it.  To  prove  the  '*  plagiarism  of  the  parsons,'" 
the  writer  shews  that  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  Arndt,  the  German,  and  a  dissenter  in 
Spitalfields,  have  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholic  writers  !  !  Parson  then  means 
protestant ;   and  in  p.  711,  it  is  directly  applied  to  a  presbyterian  minister ! 


SLANDERS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

{From  the  County  Chronicle,  Oct.  9th.) 

Ix  a  parish  church  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Chobham,  in  Surrey  (remarkable  for 
faithful  and  evangelical  preaching),  a  sermon  was  announced  for  young  persons, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  two  young  females  ;  when,  after  a  forcible  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  congregation,  on  the  important  subject  of  religion,  &c.,  the 
clergyinan  broke  out  into  a  most  violent  strain  of  invective  against  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  assuring  them,  that  his  health,  rest,  and  comfort  were  destroyed  by  the 
prevailing  profaneness  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  abruptly  concluded — 
"Reform!  Reform!!  under  this  word  has  been  well  nigh  broken  all  the  bands  of 
social  order!" 


{From  the  County  Chronicle  Correspondence,  Oct.  l6th.) 

I  AM  not  an  inhabitant  of  Chobham,  in  Surrey,  but  knowing  the  feeling  of  surprise 
and  disgust  tliat  has  been  (I  may  say  universally)  excited  in  that  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood, at  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  your  last,  insidiously  attempting  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  truly  worthy  Vicar  of  that  parish,  I  cannot  avoid  exposing 
its  falsehood,  its  malignant  design  being  suflSciently  apparent  to  any  reader.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  called  upon  his  hearers  to  reform 


painted  their  virtues  as  they  deserved.  Mr.  Bulwer,  by  the  way,  pays  exactly  the  same  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  mob  which  he  so  much  admires,  as  this  writer  does  to  the  unita- 
rians, his  friends,  for  ho  tells  us  th:it  Shaksneare  coidd  not  endure  a  mob,  and  always  painted 
it  unfavourably.  Remarkable  indeed  !  Wnether  this  goes  most  against  ShakspeuVe's  judo-- 
ment,  or  the  character  of  a  moi),  others  must  determine.  " 

Vol.  U.--Vec.  1832.  3  1 
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their  lives  and  conduct ;  proving  and  lamenting  the  necessity  of  that  call  in  the  most 
impressive  language.  Surely,  I  may  ask,  is  not  this  the  solemn  duty  of  the  village 
pastor?  It  is,  however,  on«  of  the  signs  of  the  present  times — that  his  being  a 
clergyman  of  tlie  church  of  England  is  quite  enough  to  call  forth  an  attack ;  and 
had  he  not  been  so  zealous,  he  would,  most  assuredly,  have  been  stigmatized  as  a 
"  dumb  dog,"  &c.  Indeed,  in  these  "  liberal"  days,  it  must  appear,  that  to  the  old 
axiom,  "  a  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  it  must  be  added,  "  a  parson  can  do  nothing 
right." 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    TACTICS. 

{From  the  Nottingham  Retnew,  Oct.  17.) 
*'  We  emphatically  call  upon  our  fellow  townsmen  to  watch  with  unceasing  care  the 
proceedings  of  a  party  about  the  new  burial  ground.  We  announced  last  week, 
that  our  charitable  neighbour,  Mr.  S.  Fox,  had  given  an  acre  of  land  for  the  burial 
of  persons  dying  of  the  Cholera ;  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  strong  efforts  will 
be  made  to  attach  a  large  portion  of  land  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish  a  large  cemetery 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary ;  and  that  the  whole  will  be  consecrated  together,  and 
thus  become  the  fee-simple  of  the  vicar.  Dissenters,  mark  this  plan !  the 
purchase-money  must  come  principally  from  your  pockets !  Will  you  tamely  allow 
a  large  sum  to  be  voted  in  vestry  for  this  purchase,  and  then  pay  for  the  reading  of  a 
service  by  a  clergyman  to  the  exclusion  of  your  own  ministers?  A  loan  has  also 
been  talked  of;  that  is,  to  purchase  land  by  loan.  Loan  !  loan  ! !  in  these  times  of 
depression  and  distress,  mortgage  the  parish  property  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for 
land  to  be  given  to  the  law-established  church  !  Never !  it  cannot  be !  That  a 
fresh  burial  ground  is  wanting,  cannot  be  disputed ;  let,  therefore,  the  dissenters 
come  forth  in  a  body,  and  have  it  secured  for  general  purposes,  that  all  may  bury  in 
it  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  It  is  natural  to  wish  for  the  pastor  whose 
ministry  we  have  been  placed  under,  who  has  watched  and  prayed  during  the  time 
of  sickness  and  the  hour  of  death,  should  also  perform  the  last  solemn  office  of 
Christian  sepulture.  We  have  a  right  that  it  should  be  so,  and  if  we  please,  it  may 
be.  Arouse,  then,  dissenters,  and  watch  vigilantly;  the  time  is  come  when  we  shall 
have  that  inestimable  blessing  "religious  liberty,"  but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of 
asserting  your  own  rights.  Birmingham  has  set  an  example  at  once  patriotic,  just, 
and  magnanimous  ;   let  us  at  least  do  our  duty  to  ourselves. " 

This  paragraph  comes  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest ! 

Archdeacon  Wilkins,  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rer. 
R.  W.  Willson,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  Nottingham,  in  which  he  says,  "  The 
scheme  of  purchasing  that  particular  parcel  of  land  now  contemplated  for  the 
new  and  extensive  Burial  Ground  of  my  parish  (and  which  it  is  imperative  on  the 
parish  to  provide)  originated  with,  and  is  still  carried  forward  by,  the  Dissenters, 
and,  with  only  one  exception,  by  the  Dissenters  exclusively.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  emphatically  called  upon  to  ^'arouse,"  and  to  '^  watch  vigilantly  " — '^  to  come  forth 
in  a  body"  to  assert  their  rights,"  rights  which  might  be  enforced,  "  if  they  pleased ;" 
and  to  follow  "  the  patriotic,  just,  and  magnanimous  example  of  Birmingham,"  in  order 
to  uphold  "  religious  liberty,"  where  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  infringe  it  ?  I 
Msked  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  influential  Dissenters  upon  it,  when  one  and  all 
condemned  the  writing  as  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  and  calculated  to  create  wanton 
mischief; — indeed,  more  than  this,  they  affirmed  that  no  Dissenter  could  have  been 
the  author  of  it,  as  he  would  scorn  to  make  use  of  such  a  deception  as  was  here 
practised. 

"  I  cannot.  Sir,  describe  my  unfeigned  sorrow,  or  my  feelings  of  honest  indigna- 
ion,  when,  alas !  I  found  that  you  were  the  author  of  this  unnecessary  and  indiscreet 
..ppeal;  I  was,  and  am,  exceedingly  distressed  to  discover  one,  who  in  his  address 
nd  demeanour  appeared  so  mild  and  conciliatory,  to  be,  in  reality,  so  injudicious 
md  violent.  You,  Sir,  knew  that  the  arrangement  for  this  additional  parochial 
Burial  Ground  had  been  made  by  the  Dissenters  and  the  Churchwarden,  for  you 
lad  silently  heard  them,  in  my  presence,  discuss  the  necessity  and  policy  of  having 
it,  and  the  means  they  suggested  for  accomplishing  that  desirable  object." 

This  is  really  disgraceful  conduct ;  but  this  assumption  of  a  mask  for  the  purpose 
of  wounding  the  Church  is  too  often,  ;tt  present,  the  line  of  the  Romisb 
Church. — En. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Guilford  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  appeared  in  the  Standard: — 

*'  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  in  the  quality"  of 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 

^  I  have  no  personal  objection  to  the  publication  of  my  private  property  in  the 
Church  (grossly  exaggerated  by  the  revolutionary  part  of  the  press),  but  my  regard 
for  public  liberty  is  alarmingly  invaded  by  an  inquisition  into  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  property  of  individuals.  If  the  annexation  of  service  rendered  it  the  property 
of  the  crown  or  the  public,  although  freely  bestowed  by  the  original  proprietors  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  the  peculiar  service,  all  freehold  possessions  would  be  equally 
dependent  and  insecure.  But  such  has  not  been  the  constitution  of  rights  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  The  condition  being  performed,  neither  the  king  nor  the  great 
lord  has  had  the  power  to  reclaim  or  alter  the  tenure  of  his  grant.  I  also  hold  the 
maxim,  that  what  Parliament  has  granted.  Parliament  may  reclaim,  to  be  destitute 
of  justice  and  moral  principle.  But  the  property  of  the  Church  has  not  beer 
granted  by  Parliament — only  confirmed  and  pronounced  inviolable  by  the  authority 
of  law. 

"  Fearing,  on  this  account,  the  weight  of  precedent  and  custom  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle,  I  cannot  consent  to  compromise  my  rights,  except  in  obedience 
to  authorities  legally  constituted.  Were  such  a  commission  to  be  instituted  by  Par- 
liament,  which  I  cannot  contemplate  as  a  probable  event,  I  must  submit  my  civi? 
liberty  to  the  law  of  the  land.  But  voluntarily  to  acknowledge  the  property  of  tht 
Church  to  be  public  property,  and,  consequently,  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  whe 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  deprivation  or  distribution,  in  principle  the  same,  would  be. 
in  my  opinion,  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Assent  to  that  untenable  proposition  would  b< 
implied  in  my  answers  to  the  proposed  questions. 

"  I  beg  to  assure  the  Commissioners  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  factioi 
and  contumacy,  or  disinclination  to  disclose  my  pecuniary  concerns,  in  withholding 
the  information  required,  but  by  a  regard  for  public  liberty  and  a  sense  of  duty  , 
being  convinced  that  the  property  of  the  Church,  once  admitted  to  be  public,  whicl 
I  deny  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  statutes,  and  universal  evidence  of  its  endow- 
ment,  would  shortly  cease  to  belong  to  it. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  ver\ 
humble  servant, 

«  Oct.  30.  GUILFORD."* 


FALSEHOODS  AS  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

People  sometimes  imagine,  that  the  complaints  made  as  to  the  falsehoods  respect 
ing  the  clergy  are  exaggerated,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  c 


*  No  one  who  has  read  Lord  Guilford's  speeches  in  Parliament  can  fail  to  feel  grea^. 
respect  both  for  his  powers  of  argument  and  his  acquirements.     It  is  so  much  the  more  t.;: 
be  regretted  that  a  man  entitled  to  so  much  respect  should  have  taken  the  view  which  fa- 
has  done  of  the  Queries  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.     Without  examining  his  argv 
ments,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Lord  Guilford  aUows  that  he  must  obey  the  requ. 
sition  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  for  the  same  information  which  he  refuses  now.     Yt ;. 
the  particular  argaments  which  he  uses  are  as  valid  against  the  right  of  Parliament  to  inquire, 
as  against  the  right  of  the  Crown,  if  right  means  anything  but  force.     Hence  it  appear- 
that  Lord  G.  is,  m  fact,  rather  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  Crown's  inquiring,  than  abl. 
to  maintain  that  the  Clergy  are  m  a  position  which  can  protect  them  from  any  inquin 
Siu-ely  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  worth  making.     If  Parliament  wish  for  the  informatioi.. 
Lord  G.  allows  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  can  enforce  their  demand.     Besides  t\n^\ 
even  supposing  the  fuU  truth  of  all  that  he  has  said,  is  it  not  wiser  to  come  forward  wit; 
alacrity  and  give  information  which  wUl  certainly  confound  our  enemies,  than  to  stand  on  ;•- 
mere  abstract  right  of  refusing  information,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  same  vile  spiri^ 
of  obloquy  which  has  already  endeavoured  to  blacken  the  Clergy  in  every  way,  will  find  a  very 
plausible  groimd  for  strengthening  all  its  statements  in  this  refusal  of  information.     If  unjut^i 
changes  are  proposed  in  consequence  of  information  given,  let  them  be  resisted  to  the  deatl 
but  even  where  there  is  no  right  to  demand  information,  it  is  very  often  well  to  afford  i 
and  to  afford  it  without  reluctance.— En.  Brix.  Mag. 
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ignorant  people.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  propagated  on  a  system,  and  that  no 
argilments  offered  to  the  propagators  will  affect  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  day  is  a  perfect  carelessness  as  to  the  real  validity  of  an  argument  if  it 
will  tell.  The  value  of  falsehood  is  well  known  and  acted  upon.  Argue  with  a  man 
about  tithes,  and  he  has  not,  of  course,  a  word  to  say  to  the  plain  fact,  that  the  tithes 
now  paid  by  a  Dissenting  farmer  will  be  paid  either  by  his  successor,  who  may  be  a 
Churchman,  or  to  his  landlord,  if  a  commutation  took  place,  and  the  Churdi  got  land 
for  tithes.  Still,  though  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to  you,  he  will  go  down  to 
the  Political  Union  or  the  hustings,  and  declaim  about  the  hardship  of  a  Dissenter 
supporting  the  Church,  and  paying  money  to  it  out  of  his  pocket.  Tell  him  what 
it  has  appeared  in  parliament  that  such  a  Bishop's  income  is,  and  he  is  silent  to  yoK, 
but  he  knows  his  object,  and  to  the  meeting  he  will  go  down  and  deliberately  multi- 
ply that  income  by  ten  or  twenty.  To  shew  that  such  things  are  constantly  done,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  London  has 
one  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  the  Bishops  altogether  ^»e  millions.  Of  course  the 
writer  of  the  article  knew  that  he  was  writing  a  falsehood,  and  any  one  who  has  by 
chance  (it  can  now  only  be  by  chance)  seen  the  Monthly  Magazine,  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  this  in  a  work  which  now  supports  the  lowest  radicalism  in  the 
lowest  and  most  vulgar  way,  denouncing  king,  priest,  noble,  gentle,  and,  in 
short,  every  one  of  education  and  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  recommending  that 
they  should  be  dispossessed  by  the  most  summary  means  possible.  Still,  odious  and 
imbecile  as  the  work  is,  this  writer  hopes  to  do  mischief  by  these  statements,  and 
thinks  there  is  some  chance  of  it.  Again  (from  the  Kejitish  Herald  of  November  G) 
it  appears  that  a  certain  Mr.  Morgan,  at  Carmarthen,  informed  a  great  meeting  of 
Dissenters,  that  while  <Aey  had  100,000  places  of  worship,  and  the  Church  had  only 
11  or  12,000,  it  had  between  20  and  30,000  Clergy,  two  hundred  millions  worth  of 
property,  besides  tens  of  thousands  voted  to  Professors  in  Universities,*  &c.  &c. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Bishop  of  Bristol  (for  Durham)    October  7. 

Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Peterborough  Cathedral  ...  October  28. 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  Exeter  Cathedral Octol)er  28. 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Eccleshall  Church,  November  11. 


Name.  Degree. 

Alibut,  Thomas 

Ba^nall,  Edward B.A. 

Barton,  George  M.A. 

Bellamy,  Robert 

Brent,  Daniel ^ B.A. 

Broad,  John  Samuel B.A. 

Broadbent,  Cornelius  F B.A. 

BuUer,  Anthony B.A. 

Clyde,  James  Burdon 

Collinson,  Richard B.A. 

Edwards,  Thomas  Bennett    ... 

Hogarth,  Henry B.A. 

Hole,  N.  John  Brassey  

Knight,  David  Thomas B.A. 

Little,  John B.A. 

Lowthrou,  Samuel 

Nattle,  William  


College.        University. 

Catherine  Hall  Camb. 

Magdalen  HaU  Oxford 

Brasennose  Oxford 
St.  Bees 

University  Oxford 
St.  Edmund  HaU 

Brasennose  Oxford 

Oriel  Oxford 

Queen's  Camb. 

Magdalen  Hall  Oxford 

Lincoln  Oxford 

Magdalen  Hall  Oxford 


Ordaining  Bishop. 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bp.  ofLich.  &  Cov. 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bishou  of  Bristol 
Bp.  or  Peterborough 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &Cov. 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Peterlwrough 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 


•  The  fact  is,  that  the  nation  gets  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  above  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  stamps  on  degrees,  &c.,  and  p\cifonr  or  five  hundred  to  Professors.  The 
Oxford  account  is  doubtless  the  same.  The  iJniversities  will  gladly  give  up  what  they  get, 
if  the  nation  will  give  up  what  it  takes  from  them. 
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Name.  Degree. 

Ralph,  James B.A. 

Rapier,  Christopher  B.A. 

Rolles,  Edward  B.A. 

Russell,  Harry  Vane  B.A. 

Somerville,  Philip  

Spooner,  Isaac B.A. 

Stracey,  William  IMountford  ...  B.A. 

Wetherell,  Thomas  May    B.A. 

Whiddon,  Samuel  B.A. 

Wills,  Edmund  B.A. 

Balnbridge,  Francis    B.A. 

Barker,  William 

Barlow,  Peter B.A. 

Bird,  George  B.A. 

Carlyon,  Edward    

Carslake,  William  Hebert 

Clark,  Charles B.A. 

Davy,  William    B.A. 

Drake,  John  Rudman B.A. 

Fox,  John   B.A. 

Gonld,  Charles  Baring  

GreviUe,  Eden  Septimus    B.A. 

Haiman,  James  Woolley    B.A. 

Harvey,  Lord  Arthur  Charles  M.A. 


Haated,  Henry  John  B.A. 

Hughes,  Henry  William    B.A. 

Johns,  John  White     

Landon,  Whittington  Henry  ...     M.A. 

Layny,  Thomas  F B.A. 

Lugard,  Frederick  Grueber.  ... 

Martyn,  Thomas  Waddon M.A. 

Newall,  Frederick  James 

Plummer,  Matthew    B.A. 

Pye,  Fras.  Woolcock 

Rogers,  John 

Smith,  William  B.A. 

Snooke,  Hargood  B B.A. 

Swann,  Charles  Henry  B.A. 

Tatham,  Arthur 

Vidal,  Frajicis 


College.         University. 
St.Edm.  HaU 

Trinity  Dublin 

Pembroke  Oxford 

Corpus  Christi  Oxford 

Worcester  Oxford 

Exeter  Oxford 

Trinity  Dublin 

Lincoln  Oxford 

Queen's  Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

Catherine  Hall  Camb. 

Queen's  Oxford 

St.  Edm.  Hall  Oxford 


Queen's  Camb. 

Exeter  Oxford 

Christ  Church  Oxford 

Worcester  Oxford 


Clare  HaU 
Caius 

Trinity 


Magdalen 

Lincoln 

Worcester 
Sidney 

Exeter 

Jesus 


Catherine  Hall 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Emmanuel 


Camb. 
Camb. 

Camb. 


Camb. 

Oxford 

Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Ordaining  Bishop. 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cpv. 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 


Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  or  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Lich.  &  Cov. 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  01  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bp.  ox  Peterborough, 
by  let. dim. from  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bp.  of  Peterborough, 
by  let.dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Bristol 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bp.  of  Peterborough 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bishop  of  Exeter 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester  proposes  to  hold  a  general  Ordination,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Worcester,  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  December  next,  (being  St.  Thomas's  Day.) 

The  Candidates  tor  Orders  are  desired  to  send  their  papers  by  the  post,  under  cover,  not 
exceeding  one  ounce  in  weight,  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  near  Stourport, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  December.  The  examinations  will  take  place  at  the  Palace,  in  Wor- 
cester, on  the  mornings  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  December,  at  the  hour  of  eleven. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  will  hold  a  general  Ordination,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Gloucester,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  December  next.     All  Candidates  for  Ordination  are  re- 

2 nested  to  send  the  necessary  papers  by  post,  to  the  Bishop  at  the  Palace,  on  or  before  the  6th 
ay  of  December,  in  packets  weighing  less  than  one  ounce  each. 
The  examination  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  December,  at  eleven  o'clock. 


CLERICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Adlington,  J Chaplain  to  Worcester  Infirmary. 

Bartlett,  T One  of  the  Six  Preachers  at  Cath.  Church  of  Canterbury. 

Browne,  Augustus Chaplain  to  the  City  Gaol  of  Oxford. 

Dobson,  William  Stephen....  Head  Mastership  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Free  Grammar  School. 
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EHicombe.  H   T    AM         /^'.^  Bitton,  has  been  appointed  a  Surrogate  for  granting 

Jimcombe,  H.  l .,  A.M -^     Marriage  Licenses  within  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester. 

Hood,  Samuel Domestic  Chaplain  to  Lord  Panmure. 

Molesworth,  J.  E.  N One  of  the  Six  Preachers  at  Cath.  Church  of  Canterbury. 

Pearson,  C.  B Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

Russell,  Frederick C.  of  Romsey,  a  Surrogate  for  granting  Marriage  Licenses. 

Todd,  H.  J Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

Turner,  W Prebendary  of  Chichester. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name.  PrefermenL  CJounty. 

Bassett,  Richard Eylwysbrewis,  R.  Glamorg. 

Beatty,  E Ballingham,  R.  Northum. 

Bellaris,  Henry  Hunsingone,  R.  York 

Bland,  Wm.  Handley  Middle  Rasen  Drax,  V.  Lincoln 

Brice,  Edward    Humshaugh,  P.  C.  Northum. 

Bull,  Israel Fleet  Marston,  R.  Bucks 

Fulford,  Francis Trowbridge,  R.  Wilts 

Gibson,  Wm St.  Brigsett,  R.  Chester 

Hughes,  Edward    ...  Nutfield,  R.  Surrey 

Jenkins,   E.   Charles  Billinghay,  V.  Lincoln 

Karslake,  W.  H Creacombe&  Meshaw,  R.Devon 

Mathew,  Charles    ...  Langford,  R.  Essex 

Milton,  Henry Wold  Newton,  R.  Lincoln 

Morgan,  J Corston,  V.  Somerset 

Napleton,  W.  T Stoke  Canon,  P.  C.  Devon 

Orlebar,  Cuthbert,...  Puddington,  V.  Bedford 

Owen,  Jonah St.  Ederus,  P.  C.  Pemb. 

Perkins,  John Lower  Swell,  V.  Gloster 

Powley,  William Star  Cross,  D.C.  Devon 

Rathbone,  David Ash  worth,  P.  C.  Lancaster 

S«,«me.,  Roben...{Q"Ct-p.g''  ^»°*-} Lei««er 

Stubbin,  Newman,  J.  Oflfton-cum-Bricet,   V.  Suffolk 

Tatham,  Arthur {^eTR-^  "^^  ^''*^' } Cornwall 

Tonkin,  Uriah    Uny  Lelant,  V.  Cornwall 

Warner,  Richard    ...  Chelwood,  R.  Somerset 

Warren,  William    ...  Wroot,  R.  Lincoln 


Diocese. 

Llandaif 

Durham 

Chester 

Lincoln 

Durham 

Lincoln 

Sarum 

Chester 


Patron. 
J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Esq. 


Lords  of  the  Admiral^ 
Sir  H.  Goodricke 
Earl  of  Brownlow 
Vicar  of  Simonboume 
S.  P.Humphreys,  Esq. 
Duke  of  Rutland 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Winches.    Jesus  College,  Oxon 
Lincoln      Earl  of  Fitzwilliam 
Exeter        Rev.  Wm.  Karslake 
London      Mr.  Westcombe 
Lincoln       Bishop  of  Durham 
B.  &  W.    Bishop  of  Bath  &  Wells 
Exeter        D.  and  C.  of  Exeter 
Lincoln      R.  Orlebar,  Esq. 
St.David's  Chapter  of  St.David's 
Gloster       Christ  Church,  Oxon 
D.  &  C.  of  Salisbury 
Chester      Bishop  of  Chester 
Lincok      Geo.  Ant.  Legh  Keck, 
Esq. 
TRev.  R.  Gwatkin,  as 
Lincoln  -<      V.  of  Barrow-upon- 

(.     Soar 
Norwich    J.  G.  Sparrow,  Esq. 

Exon         Lord  Grenville 

Exon         Bishop  of  Exeter 

B.  &  W.    Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wefls 

Lincoln      Lord  Chancellor 


CLERGYMEN  DECEASED. 

Name.  Preferment.  County.      Diocese.  Patron. 

Berthomier,  Robert .    Eton 

^lle^'^o"'  """•^"'^Iwigan,  R.  Lancaster  Chester      Earl  of  Bradford 

Elford,  William  ...!!.     Tavistock 

Hind,  John Finden,  V.  Sussex       Chichest.  Magdalen  G)l.,  Oxford 

Inge,  William Lichfield 

Linton,  Robert  Fotheringay,  V.  Northam.  Peterboro'  Thomas  Belsey,  Esq. 

Lund,  T Barton-le- Street,  R.  Yorkshire  N.  York 

Martin,  Henry    Silton 

Martin,  Robert  Ratby  and  Breedon,  V.     Leicester    Lincoln     Earl  of  Stamford 

Morgan   Abergavenny 

i>»«.;«»i    TV  /St.    Peter's    Chapel,     \ 

Peraval,  John    |     Marylebone,  M.  / 

Powell,  Thomas Peterstone  Court  Brecon 

Quicke,  William   H.  /  ^^^^"J^^  y.'  ^^         }  Somerset   B.  &  W.    Bp.  of  Bath  and  WelU 
Shewell,  H.  P.  H....     Ryde        '     *  L  of  W. 

Skynner,  J Nuneaton 

,,,.        ,    ^  r  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  \ 

Wmnock,  George  ...|     ^^^^  ) 
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The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Waterford,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city,  on  Thursday  22nd  inst.  He  was  brother  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  His  Lordship, 
until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 

On  Sunday,  11th  inst.,  died,  aged  70,  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Tenterden,  M.A.,  and  for- 
merly a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  Degree  of  M.A.  March 
5th,  1788. 

Tuesday,  November  6th. 
At  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  6th  day  of  November,  1832, — present,  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  Majesty  in  CouncU,  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury do  prepai-e  a  Form  of  Thanl^givin^  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  late  abundant  harvest : 
and  .it  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  his  Majesty's  Printer  do  forthwith  print  a  competent 
number  of  the  said  thanksgiving,  that  the  said  may  be  forthwith  sent  round  and  read  in  all 
the  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parochial  churches  and  chapels  throughout  those  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Ireland.  * 

C.  C.  Grkville. 

SCOTLAND. 

University  of  Glasgow. — On  Thursday,  November  15th,  Henry  Cockburn,  Esq.,  his 
Majesty's  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland,  was  unanimously  re-elected  Lord  Rector  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Lord  Rector  of  this  University  is  not  appointed  by  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  ]Matriculated  Students. 

University  of  Edinburgh. — The  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Leslie,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council.  Sir  John  Herschell  has  been  invited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  it ;  but,  in  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
while  he  expresses  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  by  the  invitation,  he  states,  as  the 
ground  of  nis  refusal,  that  the  nature  of  his  present  pursuits  requires  his  residence  for  some 
years  in  a  distant  settlement. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's. — The  Rev.  David  Scot,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Corstorphine, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages. 

University  of  Aberdeen. — The  Lord  Viscount  Arbuthnot  has  been  re-elected  Lord 
Rector  of  King's  College  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  R.  W.  Duff,  Esq.,  James  Urqhart,  Esq., 
and  Charles  Bannerman,  Esq.,  Assessors. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  bP  SCOTLAND. 
preferments. 
Name.  Parish.  Presbytery.  Patron. 

Adam  Cauns   Dunboig Cupar The  King. 

Peter  Jolly  Cannisby Caithness    W.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  has  resigned  the  Tron  Parish  of  Glasgow,  on  being  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  expired  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3rd  inst.,  after  a  very  short  illness,  at  his  seat  of  Coats,  in  Fife.  The  death  of 
this  distinguished  philosopher  will  create  a  mighty  blank  in  the  scientific  world.  For  original 
genius,  profound  literature,  and  inventive  powers,  perhaps  he  had  not  an  equal  in  modern 
times. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Cupar,  Fife,  an  ordination  was  held  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  and  Arg}le,  on  Sunday  the  25th  November,  when  Mr.  Walter  INIitchel  Goalen, 
Literate,  was  admitted  into  deacon's  orders,  and  has  been  appointed  curate  of  St.  John  Evan- 
gehst's  Chapel,  Pettenevura,  by  the  Bishop. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has  recently  received  particular 
marks  of  attention  and  respect  from  the  Church  and  State  of  England,  in  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  desired  copies  of  the  different  forms  of  prayer,  composed  by  order  of  his 
Grace,  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  Bishops  in  Scotland,  for  distribution  among  their  clergy  j 
and  that  the  packets  contaimng  these  copies  have  been  kindly  transmitted  fi-om  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 


*  The  Dissenters  who  reproach  the  Clergy  with  never  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances from  hATing  a  fixed  Liturgy,  are  requested  to  consider  what  has  been  done  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  alone.— Ed. 
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On  Sunday,  November  11th,  the  Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  D.D.,  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  from  1  John,  ii.  13,  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  York-place,  Edinburgh,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected,  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  their  former  place  of  worship,  in  the 
Cowgate,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Morehead  has  obtained  preferments  in  England,  and 
is  known  as  the  author  of  tnree  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  smaller  publications. 

Died,  at  thelNIanse  of  Carlaverock,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  deeply  regretted,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
M 'Morine — a  venerable  and  highly  respected  clergyman. 

IRELAND. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  following  appointments 
in  his  diocese: — The  Rev.  Mungo  N.  Thompson  to  succeed  to  the  Prebend  of  Kilbragh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Forster;  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd  to  the  Prebend  of 
Fennor,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Thompson;  the  Rev.  A.  Edwards  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Ballysheehan,  vice  Rev.  J.  M.  Poole,  promoted  to  Athapell ;  the  Rev.  Henry 
Armstrong  to  the  Rectory  of  Erry;  the  Rev.  G.  Peacock  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Holy  Cross,  vice  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd,  promoted.  On  Friday,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Herbert  was 
instituted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forster,  Vicar- General,  to  the  valuable  Union  of  Castle  Island, 
held  by  the  late  Lord  Brandon.  JMr.  Herbert  has  appointed  Messrs.  Weir,  Drew,  and 
Beatty,  Curates,  to  whom  he  pays  500/.  a-year.  The  Living  of  Moume,  void  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Herbert,  is  in  the  gift  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Barton  to  the 
Rectory  of  Feighcullen,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George 
Houston,  whose  assassination  we  have  lately  had  the  melancholy  task  of  recording. — Dublin 
Times. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  given  to  the  Rev.  IVIungo  Lord  the  Living  of  Templetoohy, 
County  Tipperary,  held  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  Forster. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  held  an  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ferns,  on  the  18th  inst., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  orders  of  Priests  and  Deacons: — Rev.  G. 
C.  Smith,  F.T.C.D.,  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  Rev.  T.  C.  Dixon,  Rev.  Hans  Atkinson,  Rev. 
Loftus  Nunn,  Rev.  W.  Hazlewood,  Rev.  W.  Tomlinson,  Rev.  T.  B.  Armstrong,  and  Rev.  A. 
N.  Bredin. — Priests  for  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  :  Messrs.  William  Mitchell  Bur- 
nell,  A.B.,  for  the  Diocese  of  Clogher;  W^illiara  Knox  Marshall,  A.B.,  and  C.  A.  Scholes, 
for  the  Diocese  of  Derry,  Deacons. 

AMERICA. 

The  University  of  New  York  was  to  be  opened  during  the  month  of  November  for  the 
reception  of  students.  Amongst  the  Professors  appointed,  is  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  a  German , 
to  lecture  on  the  history  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  INlanufactures. 
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OXFORD,  Novanber  10. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  J.  Hill  was  admitted  Frederick     Anson,    (Student,)    and    Arthur 

Scholar  of  New  College.  Isham,    B.  A.    Christ  Church ;    and    Folliott 

On  Wednesday  last,  the   following  degrees  Baueh,  B.A.  of  Exeter  College, 

were  conferred  : —  The  same  day,  the  names  of  the  following 

Doctor  in  Divinity — Rev.  W.  Jackson,  late  gentlemen  were  proposed  in  Convocation,  as 

Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  Select  Preachers,  to  commence  at  Michaelmas 

Masters  of  Arts —  D.   Vawdrey,   Fellow  next,   and   unanimously  approved: — Rev.  C. 

of  Brasennose ;  Rev.  F.  F.  Bcadon,  Oriel.  W.  Stocker,  D.i).,  Vice  Princijjal  of  St.  Al- 

Bachehrs  of  Arts— 5.  Niblett,  Exeter;   J.  ban  Hall;  Rev.  W.  Park«r,  AL  A.,  Fellow  of 

H.  MuiTay,  Worcester.  New  College ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  M.  A.,  I'el- 

Preac/tens— Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Sunday  morn-  low  of  Balliol  College  ;  Rev.  H.  Jenkyns,  M.  A. , 

ing,  at  Christ  Church;   Rev.    Mr.    Newman,  Fellow   of  Oriel    College;    Rev.  W.   Palmer, 

Oriel,    afternoon,    at    St.   Mary's;    Rev.    Mr.  1\I. A.,  Worcester  College. 

Hansell,  University,  the  5th  of  Nov.  at  ditto.  In  the  same  Convocation,  the  name  of  the 

Preacher  at  Ht.  Martin  s—llcv.  the  War-  Rev.  H.  Reynolds,  IVLA.,  of  Jesus  College,  re- 
den  of  WadLam,  Sunday  morning  and  after-  ci-ntly  nominated  Public  Examiner  in  Disci- 
noon  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Purbrick,  of  Christ  Church,  }'/''nis  Muthcnuiticis  et  Phi/sicis,  was  siibmit- 
thc  5th  of  November.  ted  to  the  house,  and  unanimously  approved. , 
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On  Wednesday  last  the  following  degrees 
were  conferred : — 

Bachelors  of  Arts — The  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Christ  Church,  grand  comp.  ;  W.  H.  Howlev, 
New  College  j  H.  Blackall,  Student  of  Christ 
Church ;  C.  B.  Brown,  Trinity. 

November  17. 

Queeii's  College. — In  pm-suance  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Keane  Fitzgerald,  esquiie,  an  Exhi- 
bition of  60Z.  a-year,  open  to  natives  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  tenable  under  certain  conditions  for 
seven  yeai-s,  has  been  recently  founded  in 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  The  first  election 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  De- 
cember next. 

Also,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  an 
election  to  an  Exhibition,  of  the  same  value,  on 
the  Bridgraan's  Foundation  in  that  College, 
open  to  natives  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Wiltshire. 

Candidates  for  either  of  these  Exhibitions  are 
required  to  present  themselves  to  the  Provost 
of  the  College,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the 
29th  day  of  November,  with  testimonials  and 
certificates  of  baptism. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  following  Degrees 
were  conferred :  — 

Masters  of  Arts — Rev.  E.  R.  Berens,  St. 
Mary  Hail ;  Rev.  J.  Bell,  University;  Rev.  E. 
Ashe,  Balliol ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Ashe,  Trinity ;  Rev. 
T.  Patteson,  Exeter ;  Rev.  E.  Meade,  Wad- 
ham;  Rev.  H.  Flesher,  Lincoln. 

Bachelors  of  Arts — G.  Scott,  Exeter,  grand 
comp.  ;  T.  Hughan,  Balliol,  grand  comp.  ;  N. 

F.  Chndleigh,  Magdalen  Hall;  W.  de  Pipe 
Belcher,  Magdalen  Hall ;  G.  W.  S.  Menteath, 
Magdalen  Hall;  E.  Golding,  Brasennose ;  W. 
R.  Grove,  Brasennose ;  G.  B.  Twining,  Uni- 
versity; The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Christ 
Church ;  J.  R.  Hope,  Christ  Church ;  A.  H. 
Dyke  Acland,  Christ  Church ;  H.  Glynne, 
Christ  Church  ;  T.  A.  Maberly,  Christ  Ch. ; 
E.  S.  Lewis,  Christ  Church;  J.  D'Affleck, 
Christ  Church  ;  J.  L.  Popham,  Wadham  ;  T. 

G.  Bussell,  Wadham ;  J.  Wills,  Wadham  ; 
J. Davies,  Jesus;  R.  H.  Goolden,  Queen's;  J. 
B.  Kitson,  Exeter ;  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  Exeter  ; 
J.  Bramall,  Exeter;  W.  Sheppard,  Exeter; 
J.  F.  E.  B.  Pollock,  Exeter ;  W.  B.  Trower, 
Exeter;  T.  Yard,  Exeter;  T.  L.  Trotter, 
Lincoln ;  F.  W.  W.  Martin,  Balliol ;  T.  Sim- 
kinson,  Balliol;    R.  F.  B.  Richards,  Balliol; 

E.  F.  Smith,  Balliol;  G.  G.  Waddington, 
Fellow  of  New  College;  H.  Hill,  Fellow  of 
New  College;  G.  B.  Cafiin,  St.  John's;  T. 
R.  Barnes,  Worcester ;  T.  Carter,  AVorcester  ; 

F.  P.  Sockett,  Pembroke;  R.  W.  James, 
Pembroke ;  W.  Hooker,  Pembroke ;  W.  Prid- 
den,  Pembroke. 

Preachers — Rev.  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Sunday  morning,  at  Christ  Church ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Sargeaunt,  of  Christ  Church,  after- 
noon, at  St.  Mary's. 

Lecturer  at  St.  Martin's — Rev.  Mr.  Frith, 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 

November  24. 
On  Tuesday  last  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  M.A. 

V^OL.  U.—Dec.  1832. 


Scholai-  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  ad- 
mitted Fellow  of  that  Society. 

On  Thursday  last  Mr.  H.  Jones  and  Mr. 
J.  Martin,  of  Jesus  College,  were  elected  Scho- 
lars of  that  Society. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  following  Degrees 
were  conferred:  — 

Masters  of  Arts — T.  Shaw,  Brasennose, 
grand  comp.  ;  Rev.  H.  Purrier,  Worcester ; 
R.  W.  Goodenough,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Bachelors  of  Arts — R.  J.  Uniacke,  St. 
Alban  Hall ;  W.  H.  M.  Atkins,  University ; 
M.  Mitchell,  University;  A.  E.  C.  Strickland, 
Univei-sity;  G.  Garbett,  Scholar  of  Brasen- 
nose ;  E.  Jones,  Scholar  of  Brasennose ;  E.  S. 
Ensor,  Bi-asennose  ;  A.  B.  Orlebar,  Scholar  of 
Lincoln;  S.  H.  Walker,  Fellow  of  Balliol; 
C.  Marriott,  Scholar  of  Balliol ;  T.  Batchelw, 
Mao-dalen  Hall;  W.  B.  Bradford,  Magdalen 
Hall;  T.  W.  Carr,  Merton ;  G.  Cardew,  Ex- 
etei-. 

Preachers  at  St.  Mary's — Rev.  Mr.  Jelf, 
Christ  Church,  Sunday  morning;  Rev.  Mr. 
Moor,  Brasennose,  afternoon  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
Christ  Church,  St.  Andrew. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Friday,  November  2,  1832. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  ;  the  Viscount  Mel- 
gand  ;  the  Hon.  George  Murray,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Glenlyon ;  the  Hon.  Charles  Maynard, 
eldest  sou  of  Lord  Maynard;  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton ;  Lord  John  Beresford ;  the  Hon. 
Orlando  Forrester,  and  Sir  John  Nelthorpe, 
have  been  admitted,  during  the  present  term, 
members  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Patteson  has  resigned  the 
under  Ministry  of  St.  Peter's  JMancroft,  Nor- 
wich. The  Rev.  Charles  Chapman,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  fonner  senior  Minister  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  S.  Titlow,  the  Rev.  Edward  Kerri- 
son,  and  Rev.  —  Clarke,  are  candidates  for 
the  Ministry. 

November  9. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  William  Webb, 
D.D.  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  was  elected  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  held 
a  general  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  the  6th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  formally  accepting  the  char- 
ter lately  granted  to  them  by  His  Majesty; 
and  the  occasion  was  afterwards  celebrated  by 
a  public  dinner  at  the  Eagle  Inn.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  society,  and 
consulted  the  volumes  of  original  memoix's  it 
has  published,  will  rejoice  at  an  event  which 
has  placed  it  on  an  honourable  and  permanent 
foundation. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  prize  essay  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  "  The  conduct  and  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  an  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.*' 

Monday  last  being  the  anniversary  of  Gun- 
powder Plot,  the  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  church 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  French,  Master 
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of  Jesus  college,  and  the  Latin  speech  in  the 
Senate-house  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Baines,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Christ's  college. 

At  a  congregation  on  Friday  last  the  follow- 
ing degrees  were  conferred  :  — 

Honorary  Master  of  Arts — T.  Spring  Rice, 
Trinity. 

Masters  of  Arts — Rev.  R.  Bond,  Corpus 
Christi ;  Rev.  W.  Butler,  Trinity  ;  R.  Buck- 
ley, St.  Peter's ;  Rev.  W.  Sidgwick,  Trinity. 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law — Rev.  H.  J.  Wil- 
liams, St.  John's. 

Bachelor  in  Physic  —  George  Shann, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  —  William  Hodgson, 
Queen's  ;  John  Crosby  Umpleby,  Queen's. 

At  the  same  congregation  a  grace  passed  the 
Senate  to  appoint  %lv.  Graham,  of  Jesus  col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  St.  John's  college, 
Classical  Examiners  of  the  Questionists  who 
are  not  Candidates  for  Honours. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Observatory 
Syndicate  it  was  stated,  that  at  a  sale  of  certain 

f)roperty,  at  Balsham,  a  short  time  previous,  a 
ot  consisting  of  two  inclosures  of  arable  land 
was  purchased  by  IMr.  E.  INI.  Smith,  who  found 
it  to  be  situate  very  near  the  Plumian  Home- 
stall,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  land  be- 
longing to  that  estate.  Mr.  Smith  therefore 
purchased  the  lot,  under  an  impression  that 
the  univei-sity  might  deem  it  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  Plumian  estate.  The  Syndicate 
agreed  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  lot 
should  be  purchased  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  Plumian  estate,  and  on  Friday  last  a 
gi'ace  passed  the  Senate,  agreeing  to  grant  the 
necessary  sum  to  the  Plumian  Trustees  from 
the  common  chest. 

November  16. 

The  Rev.  Humphry  Senhouse  Pinder,  M.A. 
Junior  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college, 
has  been  elected  a  Senioi  Fellow  of  that  so- 
ciety. 

John  Mills,  jun.  Esq.  B.  A.  of  Pembroke 
college,  was,  on  Wednesday  last,  elected  a 
Foundation  Fellow  of  that  society. 

At  a  congregation  on  Wednesday  last  the 
following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

Bachelor  in  Divinity — Rev.  C.  Davies,  St. 
John's. 

Honorary  Master  of  Arts — Hon.  R.  Deve- 
reux.  Downing. 

Masters  of  Arts— Rev.  J.  WoUen,  St. 
John's ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Darapier,  St.  John's. 

Bachelors  of  Arts— A.  Brooking,  Trinity; 
G.  Bateman,  Trinity;  W.  Purdon,  St. 
John's;  R.  T.  Bolton,  Clare  Hall;  D.  L. 
Hotchkin,  St.  John's;  E.  Nettleship,  Corpus 
Christi;  T.  Allbut,  Catharine  Hall;  W. 
Rogers,  Catharine  Hall. 

At  the  same  congregation  Thomas  Penrud- 
docke  Michell,  of  Alerton  college,  Oxford,  was 
incorporated  Master  of  Arts  of  Downing  col- 
lege in  this  university. 

At  the  above  congregation  Graces  to  the 
following  effect  ])asKed  the  Senate  :  — 

To  appoint  Mr.  Gibson  of  Sidney,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Soamcs  of  Trinity,  and 


Mr.  Field  of  Trinity,  Examiners  of  the  Classi- 
cal Tripos  in  1833. 

To  appoint  INIr.  Fendall  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Keel- 
ing of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Joseph  Watkins  Barnes 
of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Currie  of  Pembroke,  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Previous  Examination  in  Lent 
Term,  1833. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Martin  of  Trinity,  Afr. 
Murphy  of  Caius,  Mr.  Garnons  of  Sidney,  Mr. 
Tinkler  of  Corpus  Christi,  Professor  Henslow 
of  St.  John's,  and  IMr.  Yate  of  St.  .John's, 
Examiners  of  the  Questionists  in  January, 
1833. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
Scholars  of  St.  John's  college: — 

T.  Radcliffe;  Crewze ;  Langdon ;  J.Tay- 
lor; F-.  Hux  table ;  Pound;  Andras ;  J. 
Thompson ;  Chambers ;  Massey ;  Saunders  ; 
Quirk;  Bullock;  Gipps;  Bryer;  G.  W. 
Marsh ;  Cooke  ;  W.  Jeudwine ;  G.  Jeudwine ; 
Walmesley. 

A  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  was 
held  on  JMonday  evening.  Professor  Sedgwick, 
the  president,  being  in  the  chair.  A  number 
of  presents  made  to  the  society  were  noticed ; 
among  which  were  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
Guillemot,  Puffin,  and  Razor  bill,  presented 
by  R.  W.  Rothman,  Esq,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college ;  Celtic  weapons  found  in  Ireland,  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  R.  Murphy,  Fellow  of 
Caius  college  ;  recent  Parts  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  the  Societies  of 
Brussels,  and  of  Geneva;  also  several  works 
presented  by  individuals.  A  communication, 
by  Mr.  Green,  was  laid  before  the  society,  on 
the  laws  of  the  equihbrium  of  fluids  analogous 
to  the  electric  fluid ;  and  a  memoir  by  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  Esq.  of  Trinity  college,  on  the 
general  equation  pf  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 
After  the  meeting.  Prof.  Henslow  gave  an 
account  of  various  observations  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  made  in  the  course  of  a  resi- 
dence at  Weymouth  during  the  past  summer; 
noticing  especially  the  burning  cliff,  the  "dirt 
bed"  among  the  strata,  the  remains  of  fossil 
trees  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  various 
"faults,"  dislocations,  and  contortions,  in  the 
position  of  the  strata.  This  account  was  illus- 
trated by  numerous  diagrams  and  coloured 
drawings. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  laws  and 
r^ulations  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  prescribed  by  the  new  charter : 

1.  That  the  Society  consist  of  such  Gra- 
duates of  the  University  as  are  now  Fellows, 
or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  become  Fellows 
thereof,  agreeably  to  the  bye  laws  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

2.  That  his  Roval  Highnes.s  William  Frede- 
rick, Duke  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  be  Patron  of  the  Society. 

3.  That  his  Royal  Highness,  Augustus  Frede- 
rick, Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Right  Hon.  Philip, 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  High  Steward  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  said 
University,  Iw  Vice-Patrons. 
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4.  That  there  always  be  a  G)uncil  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  body  corporate,  and  that 
the  said  Council  consist  of  a  pi  esident,  three 
vice-presidents,  one  treasurer,  not  more  than 
three  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve, 
and  less  than  seven  other  Fellows,  to  be  elected 
out  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said  body  corporate. 

5.  That  general  meetings  of  the  body  cor- 
porate be  held  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  officers  and  G)uncil 
of  the  Society,  and  determining  the  period  of 
their  continuance  in  office,  of  enacting  such 
bye  laws  as  seem  useful  and  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  said  body  corporate — of  fixing 
the  days  on  which  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  be  held — of  determining  the 
mode  in  which  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members 
shall  be  elected,  admitted,  or  expelled,  and  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  said  body  corpo- 
rate. 

6.  That  the  Fellow  who  has  filled  the  office 
of  President  for  two  successive  years,  shall  not 
be  again  eligible  to  the  same  situation  until  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  termination  of 
his  office. 

7.  That  it  be  lawful  at  the  General  Meetings 
of  the  body  corporate  to  alter  or  revoke  former 
bye  laws,  and. to  make  such  new  bye  laws  as 
they  shall  think  good  and  expedient. 

8.  That  no  such  General  Meeting  shall 
(without  the  consent  of  the  Council)  have  the 
power  of  altering  or  repealing  any  bye  laws,  or 
making  any  new  one,  unless  the  Fellow  or 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  desirous  of  altering  or 
repealing  any  bj'e  law,  or  of  making  any  new 
one,    shall   have  given,  to    the    Council  one 


month's  previous  notice  of  such  his  or  their 
intention. 

9.  That  no  bye  law  shall  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever  be  made  in  opposition  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  charter,  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
or  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

10.  That  the  Council  (in  conformity  with 
the  charter  and  bye  laws  of  the  Society)  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  funds  and  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  do  all  such  acts  as  shall 
appear  to  them  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  objects  and  views  of  the  body  corporate. 

11.  That  the  whole  property  of  the  body 
corporate  be  vested  in  the  Fellows  thereof; 
but  that  no  disposition  of  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  said  body 
corporate  be  made,  except  with  the  approbation 
and  concuri-ence  of  a  general  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Chapman  was  on  Monday 
unanimously  elected  Under.  Minister  of  St. 
Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich. 

November  23. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Robert  Birkett,  M.A. 
of  Emmanuel  College,  was  elected  a  Founda- 
tion Fellow  of  that  society. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Currie,  B.A,  of  Emmanuel  College,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Milton  Parva,  in 
Norfolk,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  A.  A.  Tumour ;  patrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  society. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  Newman  Jolin 
Stubbin,  jun.  M.A.  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Offton,  cum  Bricet,  Suffolk,  on  the 
presentation  of  James  Goodeve  Sparrow,  Esq. 
of  Gosfield,  Essex. 


BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 

Of  ^o«s— The  lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Long- 
ley,  Harrow;  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Breedon, 
Leicestershire  ;  of  Rev.  Ld.  J.  Thynne,  Walton 
Rectory;  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Collyns,  Exeter;  of 
Rev.  J.  Yule,  Clanaborough  Parsonage;  of 
Rev.  J.  Billington,  Kennington ;  of  Rev.  J. 
HaiTington,  Guernsey,  of  twins;  of  Rev.  J. 
Fisher,  Stoney  Stanton,  Leicestershire ;  of 
Rev.  E.  Tagart,  Torrington-scjuare ;  of  Rev. 
G.  Price,  Romaldkirk,  Yorkshire ;  of  Rev.  C. 
Griffiths,  Worthing  ;  of  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  Ibstock 
Curacy;  of  Rev.  W.  Evans,  Burton-court, 
Hereford;  of  Rev.  J.  E,  Commins,  North 
Shoebury  Vicarage;  of  Rev.  A.  INIorgan,  Aw- 
bridge-house,  near  Romney;  of  Rev.  W.  Y. 
Burrows,  Christchurch  Vicarage. 

Of  Daughters— "The  lady  of  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Wilkinson,  Letcombe,  near  Wantage ;  of 
Rev.  W.  Harvey,  Lifton  Cottage,  Devon ;  of 
Rev.  F.  V.  Luke,  Stalbridge ;  of  Rev.  C.  Pick- 
wick, Beckington  Rectory ;  of  Rev.  G.  Gar- 
diner ;  of  Rev.  T.  Hcathcote,  Bowerhill  Lodge, 


near  Melksham ;  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sir  F. 
Staplcton,  Bart. ,  of  twins ;  of  Rev.  J.  Batchelor, 
Bracondale,  Suffolk;  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Blake, 
Thirning. 

MARRIAGES. 
Rev.  G.  Richards,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  P.,  only  child  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cooke,  V.  of 
Westbury;  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  F.R.S.  &c.,  R. 
of  South  Kilworth,  Leicestershire,  to  Miss 
Hunter,  of  Wilton-place,  London  ;  Rev.  J.  T. 
Horton,  V.  of  Ormskirk,  to  H.,  eldest  d.  of  Sir 
T.  D.  Hesketh,  Bart.,  of  Rufford-hall;  Rev. 
W.  Williams,  of  Bulford,  Wilts,  to  M.,  d.  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Bunterj  of  Bath  pool ;  Rev.  R. 
D.  Backhouse,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare-hall, 
Camb.,  to  M.  A.,  eldest  d.  of  D.  R.  Remington, 
Esq.;  Rev.  W.  J.  Phillpotts,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
Coll.,  and  V.  of  Grimley  cum  Hallow,  Worces- 
ter, to  L.,  7th  d.  of  the  late  J.  BuUer,  Esq.,  of 
Downes;  Rev.  J.  Sankey,  M.A.,  C.  of  Nor- 
borough,  to  A.  B.  Dean  ;  Rev.  B.  G.  Bridges, 
M.A.  of  Oriel  Coll.,  to  L.,  d.  of  the  late  C. 
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Chaplin,  Esq.,  of  Blankney,  Lincolnshire; 
Rev.  W.  M.  Dudley,  Assistant  Minister  of  St. 
James's,  Poole,  to  L.  C,  only  d.  of  Mr.  T. 
Fehr,  of  Birmingham  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison, 
V.  of  Evenley,  to  M.  A.,  only  d.  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Hyde,  R.  of  Stoke  Talmage;  Rev.  T. 
Curtis,  of  Grove-house,  I^ington,  to  JMiss  H. 
Andrews,  of  Wakefield-street,  Brunswick-sq.; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Peers,  of  Shoreham,  Sussex,  to  H., 
only  d.   of  W.  SmaUbone,  Esq.,  of  Clapham- 

f-ove,  Surrey;  Rev.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.  of 
rinity  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  C.  of  Richmond, 
to  H.,  youngest  d.  of  A.  Hume,  Esq.,  of 
Bilton  Grange,  Warwickshire;  Rev.  H.  C. 
Smith,  M.A.  of  Balliol  Coll.,  to  E.,  only 
surviving  d.  of  the  late  E.  Green,  Esq.,  of 
Hinxton-hall,  Cambridgeshire ;  Rev.  J.  Tru- 
man, M.A.,  C.  of  More  Critchell,  Dorset,  to 
A.  J.,  only  child  of  the  late  G.  Harrison, 
Commander  R.N. ;  Rev.  W.  Crow,  of  King- 
ston, Sun-ey,  to  A.,  4th  d.  of  W.  Leedham, 
Esq.,  of  Kennington-common,  Surrey;  Rev. 
A.  JNIitchell,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Old  Aberdeen,  to  I.,  2nd  d.  of  P. 
Nicol,  Esq. ;  Rev. .  R.  Isham,  of  Lamport, 
Northamptonshire,  to  M.  J.  E.,  eldest  d.   of 


the  late  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  of  Harrington,  in 
the  same  county  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  M.  Roberson, 
IM.A.,  V.  of  Tytherington,  Gloucestershire,  to 
M.,  thud  d.  of  B,  Field,  Esq.,  of  Thame  ;  Rev. 
W.  W.  Gale,  IVLA.  of  Pembroke  Coll.,  to  Ca- 
roline, youngest  d.  of  Greorge  Tuson,  Esq.,  of 
Street  House;  Rev.  J.  Emra,  M.A.,  Curate 
St.  George's,  Bristol,  to  IVL  L.,  fourth  d.  of  R. 
Symes,  Esq.,  of  Westbury ;  Rev.  F.  Morgan 
B.A.  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  to  C.  C,  d. 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Payler,  formerly  vicar  of 
Patrisburn  and  Bridge,  near  Canterbury ;  Rev. 
T.  Brown,  rector  of  Leadenham,  to  Dorothy, 
seccmd  d.  of  John  Milnes,  Esq.,  of  Becking- 
hain  Hall,  Lincolnshire;  Rev.  J.  Hooper, 
M.A.,  to  Frances,  widow  of  J.  Tookey,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Rushlake,  Sussex,  and  d.  of  the 
Rev.  VV.Goodale,  ofDintonHall ;  J.  C.  Flatten, 
Esq.  of  Caius  Coll.,  to  Sarah,  widow  of  James 
Dawson,  Esq.,formerly  of  Lj-nn Regis;  Rev.  T. 
Good,  B.A.,  late  of  Queen's  Coll.,  to  M.  A. 
Wrench,  eldest  d.  of  J.  Hammond,  Esq.,  of 
Pettistree  cottage,  Suffolk ;  Rev.  R.  Whitiug, 
to  Miss  Chapman,  only  d.  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Chapman,  of  Soham. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
At  Cranfield,  near  Bedford,  last  week, 
170  poor  men,  who  had  during  the  past  year 
rented  small  portions  of  land  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  manage  the  cottagers' 
gardens  in  that  parish,  attended  to  pay 
their  year's  rent,  due  on  JNIichaelmas  day. 
They  all  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  produce  of  their  various  allotments, 
and  the  majority  of  them  solicited  an  in- 
crease of  grant. 

BERKSHIRE. 
On  Sunday,  the  4th  Inst.,  the  Rev.  W. 
Powley  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
St.  Mary's  chapel,  Speenbamland,  on  his 
removal  from  Speen  to  tbe  perpetual  curacy 
of  Starcross,  near  Dawlish,  Devonshire. 
The  chapel,  on  this  occasion,  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  the  feeling  excited  in  both 
preacher  and  auditors  was  reciprocal.  As 
a  testimonial  of  their  affection,  the  parish- 
ioners raised  a  subscription  amounting  to 
about  80/.,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Gentleman,  accompanied  with  a  suit- 
able address,  to  which  all  the  subscribers' 
names  are  appended. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  twenty-first  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  on  Tuesday, 
16th  inst.  Francis  Pym,  Jan.,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The    Rev.  Professor    Scholefield,    the 


secretary,  said,  that  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  report,  nor  could  that 
at  any  time  be  done  unless  they  could  get 
into  such  a  state  of  regularity  and  order 
that  all  persons  connected  with  the  Branch 
would  make  up  and  transmit  their  accounts 
earlier  than  a  few  hours  only  before  the 
general  meeting.  The  Rev.  Professor  then 
read  a  statement,  which,  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  of  a  favourable  nature  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Auxiliary,  observing,  however, 
that  from  the  long  continued  indisposition 
of  their  active  friend  in  the  district  of  Has- 
lingfield  no  return  whatever  had  been  re- 
ceived from  that  efficient  and  steady 
Branch  ;  the  committee  had,  however,  on 
that  day  been  enabled  to  remit  the  sum  of 
600/.  to  the  Parent  Society.  A.  J.  Adeane, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  S.  Thodey,  Professor 
Pryme,  the  Rer.  J.  Hughes,  the  Master  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
held  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  in  the 
Sessions  House  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., 
Jas.  Usill,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  report 
was  read  by  J.  R.  Wertherheml,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  which  set  forth,  that  the 
income  of  the  past  year  amounted  to  tlie 
sum  oi'MSL  3s.5^d — and  the  expenditure, 
including  the  sum  of  150/.  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  Parent  Society,  amounted  to 
352/.  19i.  5W.  387  bibles  and  194  testaments 
had  been  distributed  ;  aud  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  institution  VJ,BQ5  copies 
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of  the  Scriptures  had  been  circulated.  We 
understood  that  about  14/.  or  15/.  was  col- 
lected at  the  doors. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews — The  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult., 
at  the  Town-hall,  the  Rev.  Professor 
Scholefield  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  the  Treasurer,  read  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Ladies'  Association  49/.  9s. 
Id. ;  from  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Society 
82/.  9s.  5d. ;  and  from  the  Undergraduates' 
Society  116/.  5s.  He  alluded  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Professor 
Lee,  and  on  his  proposing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holmes  as  his  successor,  it  was  carried 
unanimously. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  a 
converted  Jew,  in  alluding  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  this  society  had  to  contend  with 
ou  the  Continent,  said  the  Jews  supposed, 
from  the  corruption  they  saw  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  Christianity  was  but 
a  species  of  idolatry,  and  instanced,  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  himself  and  the 
Jews  in  general  till  very  lately  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  New 
Testament — From  the  many  interesting 
statements  of  the  speakers  who  followed 
him,  it  appears  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  congregations  of  from  forty  to 
seventy  converted  Jews  are  frequently  met 
with  ;  and  so  great  is  the  desire  to  possess 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  that  one  of 
the  Society's  Missionaries  in  Poland  was 
obliged  to  let  the  Jews  who  came  for  them 
pass  out  of  his  house  from  a  back  window, 
because  by  returning  the  same  way  they 
entered  they  would  probably  have  been 

trampled  to  death Among  the  speakers 

were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Webster,  Shaw 
(from  Ireland),  and  Carus,  Professor 
Farish,  and  R.  Foster,  jun.,  Esq.  The 
collection  at  the  door  amounted  to  18/.  lis. 
5d.  The  usual  Sermons  were  preached  at 
Trinity  church  on  Sunday  last,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Simeon,  when  the  sum  of  51/.  Is.  6d. 
was  collected  ;  making  a  total  of  69/. 
12s.  lid. 

CHESHIRE. 

The  church  of  Wybunbury,  near  Nant- 
wich,  in  this  county,  having  very  much 
sunk  on  the  north  side,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  take  down  the  nave  entirely. 
The  tower,  also,  which  is  a  very  firm  one, 
has  declined  five  feet  eleven  inches  from 
the  perpendicular;  Mr.  Trubshaw  has  en- 
gaged to  set  it  straight  by  the  following 
method,  which  he  is  in  progress  of  accom- 
plishing : — An  iron  girder  has  been  passed 
through  the  steeple  from  north  to  south, 
and  has  been  secured  by  strong  iron  plates 
at  each  end  ;  the  earth  has  been  removed 
from  the  inside  to  the  depth  of  several  feet 
below  the  foundation,  which  has  been  laid 
bare  on  the  outside,  and  such  stones  as 
might  bind  the  base  on  the  north  have  been 
broken.  LTnder  the  foundation  on  the  south 


side  a  row  of  holes  in  an  horizontal  line 
have  been  bored  from  within  by  a  screw- 
auger,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  cause  the 
foundation  on  that  side  to  sink ;  and  by 
repeating  this  operation,  it  is  considered 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  may  be 
gradually  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  tower 
to  right  itself  without  damaging  the  fabric. 
—  Chester  Chronicle. 

Wednesday,  the  14th  inst. ,  was  observed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Droitwich  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  his 
mercy  exhibited  towards  them,  in  remov- 
ing from  their  habitations  the  dreadful 
pestilence  with  which  they  were  for  a 
short  time  most  grievously  afflicted  ;  the 
shops  were  closed,  all  business  suspended, 
and  the  churches  crowded  with  grateful  and 
attentive  congregations. 

Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  at  Chester.  The  shops 
were  all  closed  precisely  the  same  as  upon 
a  Sabbath-day.  In  the  morning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  in  company  with 
many  of  their  friends,  walked  in  procession 
from  the  Town-hall  to  the  Cathedral  church, 
where  they  heard  divine  service  ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  chapels  and 
churches  throughout  the  city  were  well 
filled  by  numerous  and  devout  audiences. 

CORNWALL. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Falmouth 
Branch  Bible  Society  was  held  on  the  18th 
ult.,  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house.  Sir 
C.  Lemon  Bart.,  M.P. ,  presided  as  chair- 
man. The  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Branch  Society  for  the  past  year  was 
read  by  Dr.  Boase,  which  stated,  that  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
158/.  9s.  lOd.,  30/.  of  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  Parent  Society  as  a  free  gift  ;  the 
remaining  value  has  been  returned  in 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  261 
Bibles  and  126  Testaments  have  been  dis- 
tributed, besides  26  Psalters. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Carlisle  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety,— A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  in- 
stitution was  held  in  tlie  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  in  this  city,  October  22nd,  Mr.  G. 
Head,  in  the  chair.  Lieut.  Fabian,  R.N., 
and  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  from  the 
Parent  Society,  addressed  the  meeting,  as 
did  also  the  Rev.  R.  Hunter,  T.  Woodrow, 
and  Mr.  T.  Stordey ;  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  corresponding  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  be 
formed  in  Carlisle.  A  collection  in  aid  of 
the  Society  was  made  at  the  doors. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Derby  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. — A  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  at  Derby, 
Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  664/.  13s. 
8d.,  and  the  Society  have  during  the  year 
distributed  705  bibles  and  800  testaments. 
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DURHAM. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald's,  in 
this  city,  being  at  present  in  a  dilapidated 
and  dangerous  condition,  owing  to  causes 
which  could  not  be  provided  against,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  parishioners  the  Galilee  chapel,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  as  a  tempo- 
rary provision  for  the  performance  of  dirine 
service  on  Sunday  mornings.  Service  has 
been  performed  in  this  beautiful  chapel  on 
the  two  last  Sundays,  and  has  been  well 
attended. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Church  Rates. — At  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  deputies  belonging  to 
the  Independents  of  this  county,  held  at 
Earl  Shilton,  on  Wednesday  the  31st  ult., 
it  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  con- 
gregations the  adoption  of  petitions  to  the 
next  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
imposing  tithes,  church  rates,  and  Easter 
dues  upon  dissenters. — Leicester  Chronicle. 
[What  would  be  said  of  a  body  of  Clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church  meeting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
measures  to  their  congregations  hostile  to 
any  religious  sectl  Ed.] — Exeter  Western 
Luminary. 

Wednesday,  14th  inst.,  was  observed 
at  Crediton  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  in  thnt,  while  neighbouring 
towns  had  been  visited  by  cholera,  that 
place  had  been  mercifully  spared.  The 
day  was  kept  with  the  greatest  propriety 
by  all  classes  of  persons ;  the  church, 
though  large,  was  quite  full ;  indeed,  so 
large  a  congregation  was  scarcely  ever 
remembered  in  it ;  and  the  other  places  of 
worship  were  also  well  attended.  Thurs- 
day, 15th,  was  observed  in  a  similar  manner 
at  Topsham  and  Dawlish. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The  Congregation  of  St.  James's,  Poole, 
have  manifested  their  respect  for  the 
highly-esteemed  Curate,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Dudley,  by  presenting  him  on  his  marriage 
with  a  silver  tea-pot  and  cream-jug,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — "  To  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Dudley,  Curate  of  St.  James's, 
Poole.  From  numerous  Members  of  tlie 
Congregation,  in  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation and  esteem.     Nov.  C,  183^." 

Parkstone    Church On    the  18th   ult., 

the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Church  at  Parkstone,  near  Poole,  took 
place.  The  Committee  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  building  assembled  at  Park- 
Btone-green,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Kidout,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Parr,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tithing,  their  friends,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  headed  by  a  band  of  music, 
proceeded  to  the  bite  of  the  intended 
building.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Cap- 


tain H.  Testing,  R.A.,  when  coins  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,  and  a  slab  bearing 
an  inscription  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
were  deposited.  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
offered  up  an  appropriate  prayer.  A  hymn 
suitable  to  the  occasion  was  then  sung,  in 
which  the  numerous  assemblage  of  persons 
joined.  On  leaving  the  ground,  the  band 
playing  the  National  Anthem  of  "  God 
save  the  King  ;"  the  Committee,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Parkstone,  &c., 
returned  to  the  committee-room,  and  par- 
took of  an  excellent  cold  collation  prepared 
for  them. — Dorset  County  Chronicle. 
ESSEX. 
Two  Sermons  were  preached  on  Sanday, 
18  inst.,  at  Chelmsford  Church,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  Parochial  National  Schools  ; 
that  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev.  C.  A,  St. 
John  Mildmay,  the  Rector,  and  that  in  the 
Evening  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Lyall, 
Archdeacon  of  Colchester ;  the  collections 
amounted  to  48/.  7s.  \d. 

At    the    Essex    Michaelmas    Sessions 
at  Chelmsford,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt  pre- 
sided in  the  Crown  Court ;   and   in  the 
course  of  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
in    allusion   to    the    Act    of    Parliament 
lately  passed,  establishing  a  rate  for  labour 
only,  says  —  "It  provides  that  if  an  oc- 
cupies of   land    works  out  his   quota  in 
labour,  he  shall  not  have  to  pay  any  thing 
to  the  rate.     This  I  consider  to  be  merely 
an   endeavour  to  effect  an  improvement 
without  being  effectual.    It  is  compulsory, 
and  nothing  of  that  sort  can  last  long  ;  it 
may  be  a  consolation  to  people  for  a  short 
time,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  a  whole 
community  can  prosper  where  they   are 
compelled  to  employ  more  men  than  they 
want.      But  there   is  a  system   which  I 
think  much  better,  and  which  is  beginning 
to  work  far  and  wide, — I  allude  to  the  sys- 
tem of  allotment,  or  apportioning  to  poor 
men  a  small  portion  of  land  according  to 
what    they    may    be    supposed    able    to 
manage.      The   capital  of  the   poor  man 
consists  in  his  surplus  labour,  which,  if 
he  is  in  constant  employ,  is  not  much, 
though  it  may  be  something  in  the  spring. 
But  he  has  many  half  days  owing  to  wet, 
and,  if  in  the  winter,  many  little  oppor- 
tunities— especially  if  he  is  single — when, 
if  he  had  a  small  plot  of  land,  he  might 
cultivate  it  advantageously  to  himself  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  also  to  his 
moral    improvement.      This    system   has 
been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  at  Saffron  Walden,  with  com- 
plete success.    To  shew  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  causes  a  decrease  in 
crime,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
in  one  report  from  Saffron  Walden,  in  proof 
of  the  peacefulness  of  the  neighbourhood, 
it  is  stated  that,  up  to  midsummer,  there 
had  been  five  consecutive  Sessions  with- 
out  a    single  labourer  being   brought  to 
trial.     There  is  no  doubt  that  pauperism 
increases  crime." 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tolsey,  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  presided,  supported 
by  the  Mayor  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  tlie  object  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  a  benevolent 
society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism. 
The  Bishop,  with  whom  the  plan  has  ori- 
ginated, gave  to  the  meeting  a  full  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
institution  and  the  methods  by  which  those 
objects  might  be  accomplished.  After 
much  discussion  his  Lordship's  proposi- 
tions were  adopted;  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into,  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  operations, 
and  to  put  into  practice  the  intention  of 
the  charity.  The  society  promises  to  be 
eminently  beneficial  to  the  poor,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  rely  upon  industry  and 
good  conduct  instead  of  parochial  assist- 
ance, and  thus  counteracting  the  induce- 
ments to  idleness  and  vice  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  it 
will  be  supported  both  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  benevolent  persons  and  by  their 
enrolling  their  names  on  the  list  of  district 
visitors. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal methods  by  which  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  effect  the  several  objects  of  this 
charity : — 

1.  The  appointment  of  visitors  who  will 
undertake  the  trouble  of  visiting,  as  often 
as  they  can,  the  habitations  of  the  poor  of 
this  city  and  suburbs,  divided  into  districts 
for  that  purpose ;  and  inducing  by  the  moral 
influence  of  advice  and  pursuasion  to  rely 
on  industry  and  good  habits  instead  of 
parochial  relief  for  the  support  of  their 
families. 

2.  To  adopt  all  practical  methods  for  ob- 
taining work  for  those  who  may  have  a 
temporary  failure  of  employment. 

3.  To  establish  a  clothing  charity,  to 
which  is  to  be  allotted  a  certain  part  of  the 
annual  subscriptions,  and  the  management 
of  which  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
of  ladies. 

4.  To  relieve  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
which  the  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  may  consider  real  objects 
of  this  charity. 

5.  To  keep  a  list  of  persons  who  are 
proper  objects  of  this  charity,  and  by  the 
employment  of  an  active  servant  as  super- 
intendant  to  make  the  best  provision  pos- 
sible that  none  of  them  shall  be  neglected. 

6.  In  compliance  with  the  fundamental 
rule  of  the  institution,  to  erase  from  the  list 
any  who  apply  for  parish  relief. 

7.  To  purchase  coals  at  the  cheapest  rate 
in  order  to  retail  them  at  a  reduced  price 
to  the  poor  on  the  list  of  the  charity,  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  and  distress. 

8.  To  recommend  to  the  poor  by  every 


possible  means  the  habits  of  sobriety, 
industry,  and  cleanliness,  and  to  confine  all 
benefits  of  the  charity  to  those  who  attend 
to  such  recommendations. 

The  Bristol  Clergy  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  onthe  14th  inst.  It  was 
well  attended.  The  Sermon  at  the  Cathe- 
dral was  preached  by  theKev.  A.  Mathews, 
B.D.  Canon  Residentiary  of  Hereford. 
The  collections  and  subscriptions  amount- 
ed to  427/.  13s.  Id. 

Gloucester  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. — x\t 
the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  the  Tol- 
sey, Gloucester,  the  Rev.  J.  Kempthornein 
the  chair,  19/.  12s.  6d.,  was  announced  as 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions. 

Tuesday,  l3th  inst.,  was  observed,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tewkesbury,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  their  de- 
liverance from  that  dreadful  pestilence  the 
cliolera.  The  shops  were  all  closed,  busi- 
ness was  wholly  suspended,  and  the  church 
and  chapels  were  all  remarkably  well  at- 
tended. No  case  of  cholera  has  now 
occurred  in  the  parish  for  more  than  a 
month. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
The  Sunday  School,  at  Forton,  attached 
to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  opened  with  a  bazaar,  at  which  more 
than  80/.  were  collected,  promoted  through 
the  liberal  exertions  of  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Badcock,  and  many  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  choir  of  the  church  sung 
appropriate  psalms,  the  performance  of 
which,  from  the  unwearied  attention  of 
the  incumbent  and  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  boys,  was  acknowledged  by  hundreds 
in  the  most  gratifying  terms.  The  Com- 
mittee have  voted  thanks  to  the  ladies  for 
their  liberality  and  trouble,  and  also  to  the 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Veck,  for  his 
very  able  conduct  in  promoting  the  object 
of  the  bazaar,  his  unwearied  exertions  in 
furthering  the  wishes  of  the  ladies,  and  his 
general  affability  and  attention  on  the 
occasion.  The  annual  examination  of  the 
children  of  the  school,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Veck,  Incumbent,  took  place  on  All  Saints' 
Day.  After  divine  service,  the  children 
proceeded  to  the  New  School  Rooms,  and 
as  soon  as  the  company  were  assembled, 
sung  together  the  100th  Psalm,  old  version. 
The  examination  then  commenced ;  the 
children  in  general  are  much  improved 
since  last  year  in  their  reading,  catechism, 
&c.,  and  acquitted  themselves  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  numerous  company 
present.  The  answers  of  the  first  class  of 
boys  to  the  numerous  questions  put  to 
them  in  scripture  history,  and  as  to  their 
faith  and  practice  as  Christians,  did  credit 
not  only  to  their  instructors  and  teachers, 
but  to  themselves,  as  members  of  this  rising 
school.  The  children  received  above  50/. 
the  amount  of  their  annual  penny  subscrip- 
tion money,  in  tickets  of  5s.  for  clothing, 
and  an  Allhallows  cake  each. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St.    Allan's   Abbey.-Of   the    130  sub- 
scribers for  the  reparation  of  this  venera- 
ble pile,  30  were  clerical. 
KENT. 

Kent  Auxiliary  Bible  Society — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  held  early  in  the 
month  at  Maidstone ;  John  Stephens,  Esq. 
in  the  Chair.  The  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  120/.  ;  209  Bibles  and  68 
Testaments  have  been  distributed  by  the 
Society  during  the  year. 

We  perceive  by  the  newspapers,  that 
Lord  Tenterden  has  bequeathed  funds  to 
provide  an  annual  prize  for  Latin  verses, 
to  be  contended  for  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  at  Canterbury.  This  reminds  us 
of  rather  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Latin  verses  which 
lately  came  to  our  knowledge.  When  his 
Lordship  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  he  tried  for  the  prize  for 
Latin  verses,  which  was  contended  for 
with  him  by  our  amiable,  respected,  and 
talented  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bowles,  then  a  scholar  at  Trinity,  to  whom 
the  prize  was  awarded.*  A  short  time 
ago,  bein^  no  less  a  period  than  forty 
years  after  the  above  occurrence,  INIr. 
Bowles  met  Lord  Tenterden  at  Salisbury 
for  the  first  time  after  the  awarding  of  the 
above  mentioned  prize,  and  his  Lordship, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bowles  men- 
tioned, immediately  adverted  to  the  lite- 
rary contest  in  which  he  had  been  the 
vanquished  party  forty  years  before.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  unexpect- 
edly awakened  reminiscence  respecting 
Latin  verses  suggested  to  his  Lordship 
the  bequeathing  of  an  annual  prize  for  this 
species  of  exercise  to  the  boys  of  the  Can- 
terbury school Bath  Chronicle. 

LEFCESTERSHIRE. 

Leicester — Re-opening  of  Tieivhold  Ver- 
don  Church  for  divine  service — The  Parish 
Church  of  Newbold  Verdon  has  recently 
been  much  enlarged  and  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  700Z.,  three  hundred 
of  which  has  been  raised  by  the  voluntary 
subscription  of  the  parishioners,  and  two 
hundred  by  a  grant  from  "  the  Society  for 
the  enlarging  and  repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels." 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  R.  Martin  on 
the  30th  ult.,  at  Ansty,  many  persons 
assembled  from  every  quarter  on  the  road 
by  which  the  procession  passed  from  the 
Lodge  to  the  Church.  From  Leicester, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes  attired  in  black,  or 
wearing  some  emblem  of  mourning,  were 
spectators  of  the  scene,  to  which  they 
were  evidently  drawn  rather  by  reverence 
then  curiosity. 

*  Mr.  Bowies  gained  the  prize  for  Latin  Verse, 
'  Caipe  Olwessa,"  in  1783. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Sutton  and 
Upton,  near  Wansford,  have  presented  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Clarke  a  piece  of  plate  as 
a  testimony  of  their  respect,  proceeding 
from  their  acquaintance  with  him  during 
the  long  period  of  38  years  that  he  has 
been  amongst  them  as  curate  of  their 
churches. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  lias  let  small 
portions  of  land  to  the  poor  of  Bardney,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  at  a  moderate  rent ; 
one  occupier  out  of  the  number,  with  good 
management,  has  obtained  from  his  half- 
rood  sixteen  score  pecks  of  capital  potatoes. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Sunday  Trading.  —  On  Tuesday ,  l3th 
inst.,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
London  Coffee-House,  Ludgate  Hill,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  society  to  pro- 
mote the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading  ; 
to  petition  Parliament  for  an  alteration  of 
the  existing,  but  inefficient,  laws  ;  to  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  public  bodies  and 
religious  communities  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment on  the  same  subject,  and  generally  to 
promote  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Another  object  was,  to  urge  on 
the  attention  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  paying  their  workmen  or 
servants  earlier  in  the  week  than  Saturday, 
or  at  all  events,  to  pay  them  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  chair,  addressed  the 
company  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
remarked  that  the  present  system  of  pay- 
days was  most  pernicious,  for  it  certainly 
led  to  much  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Mr.  Chambers,  the  magistrate  of  Union 
Hall,  urged  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
strict  observing  of  the  Sabbath,  for  he 
knew  there  was  more  drunkenness  on  the 
Sunday  morning  than  any  other  day  in  the 
week.  Mr.  Alderman  Venables  thought 
that  much  of  the  evil  of  Sunday  trading 
might  be  avoided  by  masters  adopting  the 
practice  of  paying  their  workmen  on 
Thursdays  instead  of  Saturdays.  He  had 
prevailed  upon  many  masters  who  em- 
ployed between  1,500  or  1,600  men  to  adopt 
this  custom — Mr  Sheriff  Lee  considered 
Sunday  traffic  an  unmixed  evil.  He  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  person  get- 
ting forward  in  life  by  this  means. — Many 
other  highly  respecta])le  individuals  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
petition  Parliament  upon  the  subject. 

On  Wednesday  the  7th  inst.  the  Na- 
tional Society  fortlie  education  of  the  Poor 
held  a  meeting  for  general  business.  The 
schools  of  five  places  were  admitted  into 
union  with  the  society,  and  grants  were 
voted  in  aid  of  building  new  school-rooms, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  245/. 

NORFOLK. 
Noiivich.—Snndviy  the    11th   inst.    wag 
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observed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving 
in  this  city,  in  all  the  parish  churches. 
The  corporation  attended  at  the  cathedral 
in  the  morning.  Collections  were  after- 
wards made  for  the  poor  of  this  city  during 
the  approaching  Tfinter.  Suitable  sermons 
were  preached,  and  collections  for  the 
same  object  made  in  the  dissenting  chapels 
also. — Norwich  Post. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northan^pton On    the    29th  ult.    the 

Rev.  Wm.  Thursby,  M.A.,  who  for  many 
years  has  discharged  with  honourable 
fidelity  and  zeal  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  this  parish,  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  patrons  of  the  living. 
The  motives  which  actuated  the  Rev. 
Gentleman  to  take  this  step  are  such  as 
cannot  but  raise  him,  already  exalted  as 
he  is,  in  the  opinions  of  his  friends  and 
the  parishioners  generally.  In  his  letter 
to  the  patrons,  after  acknowledging  with 
much  feeling  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  election  to  the  living,  Mr. 
Thursby  says,  "Feeling  as  I  now  do 
unequal  to  take  that  portion  of  duty  at 
All  Saints'  on  the  Sunday  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  without  ex- 
periencing such  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
as  incapacitates  me  for  the  subsequent 
performance  of  Divine  service  at  Harding- 
stone,  in  a  manner  at  least  satisfactory  to 
my  own  feelings ;  being  also  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  resident  incumbent, 
whose  sole,  undivided  energy  and  attention 
might  be  given  to  so  very  responsible  a 
cure  of  souls;  believing,  moreover,  that  in 
thus  placing  it  in  your  power  to  secure 
for  the  parish  so  desirable  an  object,  1 
should  best  be  consulting  the  interest  of 
the  parishioners,  and  the  good  of  the 
church, — I  have  determined  to  retire  from 
the  honourable  post  which,  for  near  ten 
years,  I  have  occupied."  The  gift  of  the 
living  is  in  the  members  of  the  corporation 
residing  in  the  parish.  Their  number  at 
this  time  is,  we  believe,  forty-nine.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wales,  J.  W.  Barlow,  John 
Stoddart,  Henry  Hughes,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Roy,  have  already  canvassed  the 
patrons  as  candidates  for  the  situation. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On  the  27th  Sept.,  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
lendale Town  and  neighbourhood  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scurr  an  ele- 
gant and  valuable  silk  gown,  in  testimony 
of  their  regard  and  esteem  for  his  faithful 
services,  as  their  clergymen,  and  for  his 
zeal  and  ability  directed  successfully  in  the 
education  of  youth. 

The  project,  some  timo  ago  proposed, 
of  establishing  a  college  at  Newcastle,  is 
now  revived.  A  prospectus  of  the  institu- 
tion is  at  present  circulating,  in  which  it 
is  observed,  "  that  a  sum  adequate  to  the 
construction  of  a  building  fitted   for  the 
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purposes  of  the  institution  would  suffice, 
since  it  seems  highly  probable,  if  not 
quite  certain,  that  the  several  chairs  might 
be  filled  by  gentlemen  resident  in  New- 
castle, who  would  at  once  be  competent 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  professors,  and 
so  zealous  in  the  cause  as  to  be  induced 
to  do  so  without  further  pecuniary  reward 
than  what  might  arise  from  the  admission 
fees  to  their  several  courses  of  instruc- 
tion." The  sum  required  for  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  it  is  estimated,  will 
not  exceed  10,000/.  "It  is,  therefore, 
proposed  to  raise  a  capital  of  15,000/.  in 
shares  of  20/.  each.  The  shareholders  to 
possess — 1st,  The  right  of  proprietorship, 
with  a  power  of  transfer.  2nd,  The  right 
of  voting  in  the  election  of  officers,  &c.  in 
proportion  to  their  number  of  shares.  3rd, 
The  right  of  nominating  pupils  on  from 
20  to  30  por  cent,  lower  terms  than  the 
ordinary  fees  of  admission." 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  parish  of  Gotham  presented  a  scene 
of  universal  rejoicing  on  Friday,  12th  Sept. 
From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants 
have  been  compelled  to  fetch  all  the  water 
for  culinary  purposes  from  the  top  of 
Weldon  Hill,  a  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  which  spring  has  been  conducted 
down  to  the  village  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, by  Earl  Howe.  To  celebrate  this 
event,  a  subscription  was  entered  into, 
and  the  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  five  hundred,  were  re- 
galed with  tea  &c.  in  the  National  School 
rooms,  at  which  the  curate's  lady  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  several  of  the  farmers' 
wives.  The  village  band  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services  during  the  even- 
ing ;  and  on  breaking  up,  punch  and 
plum  cake  were  handed  round,  when  the 
health  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  most  ami- 
able Countess  was  drunk  witli  three  times 
three  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner. 
The  men  also  collected  nearly  11/.  (the 
worthy  Rector  having  sent  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  and.  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  a  fat 
sheep),  and  dividing  themselves  into  four 
parties,  partook  of  excellent  dinners,  at 
the  four  ale-houses,  where  the  healths  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  the  Rector, 
Curate,  &c.,  were  drank  with  appropriate 
applause. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford  Parochial  Visiting   Society A 

society  bearing  the  above-named  title  is 
about  to  be  established  in  Oxford  under 
the  sanction  of  its  parochial  ministers, 
whose  opinion  generally  is,  that  great 
benefit  will  be  felt  among  the  poor,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  such  a  society, 
conducted  on  principles  very  similar  to 
those  now  in  operation  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Worcester,  Sedgley,  and  many  other 
populous  places.  The  society  will  be 
formed  by  the  ministers  of  the  several 
parishes,  and  such  of  their  parishioners  as 
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may  be  indttced  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  poor.  It  may  he  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  state,  generally, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  several 
parishes  in  the  city  into  convenient  dis- 
tricts, to  which  several  visitors  shall  be 
appointed,  who  shall  from  time  to  time 
visit  each  poorer  family  in  their  district — 
apply  the  funds  of  the  society  to  the  relief 
of  cases  of  real  affliction  and  distress  among 
them — encourage  habits  of  providence  and 
frugality — and  by  personal  attention,  offer 
to  them  in  their  difficulties  the  advantage 
of  a  neighbour's  best  counsel  and  advice. 
The  visitors  in  each  parish  will  state  their 
proceedings,  and  report  upon  the  wants 
and  condition  of  the  poor  in  their  districts 
to  the  minister  and  other  visitors,  at  a 
meeting  appointed  monthly  or  oftener  for 
the  purpose. 

SUFFOLK. 

At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  held 
at  Litcham,  on  the  health  of  Lord 
Wodehouse  being  proposed,  Mr.  Garwood, 
of  West  Lexham,  an  extensive  agricultu- 
rist, by  many  considered  the  best  farmer 
in  jS'orfolk,  said — "  Justice  obliged  him  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  character 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Armine  W  odehouse, 
of  Barnham  Broom.  About  1821,  when 
corn  was  very  low,  he  hired  some  land 
in  that  parish,  and  the  Rev.  gentleman 
fixed  the  tithes  according  to  the  then  price 
of  corn,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
prices  advanced  the  tithe  should  be 
advanced  accordingly.  In  1824  coi"n  rose, 
and  he  considered  that  he  was  bound  to 
oflfer  the  rector  an  advance  of  tithes  ;  but 
it  was  resolutely  refused  by  Mr.  Wode- 
house at  that  time,  and  on  several  sub- 
sequent occasions  when  he  repeated  the 
offer.  With  such  tithe-owners  he  con- 
sidered they  would  need  no  reform  in  the 
church. 

SURREY. 

Tithe  Sale  in  the  Wandsworth  Road. — For 
some  time  past  placards  have  been  posted 
advertising  the  sale  of  50,000  trees,  on  the 
nursery  ground  of  Mr.  Phillips,  "\\ands- 
worth-road.  Counter  advertisements  were 
posted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  stating  that  the 
property  described  was  to  be  sold  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  rector  of  the  parish 
(Lambeth)  for  tithes.  The  subject  was 
spoken  of  at  a  meeting  of  the  Political 
Union  on  Monday  night,  and  the  chairman 
recommended  the  persons  present  to  attend 
the  sale,  which  was  to  take  place  at  twelve 
the  following  day  (Tuesday.)  At  one, 
Mr.  Cross,  the  auctioneer,  commenced 
selling,  and  the  persons  who  surrounded 
him  consisted  of  about  fifty,  none  of  whom 
had  the  appearance  of  buyers,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  whom  commenced  every  sort 
of  annoyance  in  their  power  short  of  actual 
violence.  The  first  lot  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  fruit  trees,  for  which  one  shilling  was 


bid,  which  increased  to  five  shillings,  at 
which  they  were  knocked  down.  Three 
or  four  other  lots  were  subsequently 
knocked  down,  some  of  them  consisting  of 
upwards  of  100  trees,  for  Is.  6d.  each  lot. 
The  person  who  purchased  the  first  lot 
asked  of  the  auctioneer  whether  he  would 
indemnify  him,  if,  in  taking  the  trees  away, 
he  took  sufficient  earth  to  preserve  the 
roots  1  To  which  the  auctioneer  replied, 
that  he  could  but  sell  the  trees.  Mr. 
Phillips  now  interfered,  and  demanded  a 
sight  of  the  warrant  authorizing  the  sale, 
which,  after  some  altercation,  was  read 
aloud  by  the  Sheriff's  officer  in  possession. 
The  sale  was  then  about  to  proceed,  when 
a  notice  was  served  upon  the  auctioneer, 
to  the  effect  that  the  trees  were  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Phillips,  sen.,  the  father 
of  the  supposed  occupier  of  the  land. 
The  auctioneer  then  left  the  ground  to 
consult  with  the  solicitors,  his  employers  ; 
and  the  sale  was  consequently  postponed 
until  some  future  day — On  inquiry,  we 
find  that  the  execution  under  which  this 
sale  was  ordered  is  for  law  expenses  in- 
curred by  ]Mr.  Phillips,  having  resisted  the 
payment  of  tithe  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  and  not  actually  for  tithe  due  to  the 
rector.  Such  was  the  excitement  caused 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  body  of  the  police  in  attendance. — 
Morning  Chronicle. 

SUSSEX. 

At  the  tithe  audit  of  the  Rev.  Al- 
fred Lawrence,  of  Sandhurst,  held  at 
the  Swan  inn  on  the  6th  inst.,  tlae  sum  of 
50/.  was  unanimously  voted  and  presented 
to  the  Rev.  Gentleman  over  and  above 
the  composition  for  the  tithes  of  that  place, 
in  consideration  of  the  very  propitious 
season  in  the  growth  of  hops,  and  the  very 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
parishioners. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Sussex  Advertiser, 
November  5th : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Sussex  Advertiser. 
"Sir,— You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  in- 
sertion to  this  letter,  written  by  a  reformer 
both  of  Church  and  State  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  by  one  who  ever  feels  pleasure 
in  paying  his  humble  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  deserving,  whether  the  person  be  a 
clergyman  or  a  layman.  We  have  lately 
lost  our  worthy  Vicar,  Dr.  Lettice,  aged  94  j 
and  to  his  hoiiour  be  it  said,  that  the  tithe- 
payers  of  the  parish  came  forward  sponta- 
neously, and  requested  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  bury  him  at  their  own  expense, 
and  to  place  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  mournful  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
26th  ult.,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  ^^ 
"  Peasmarsh.  "H.  B.C." 

Attempt  to  establish  a  Labour  Bate — 
A  great  deal  of  inconvenience  has  re- 
sulted from  a  blunder  in  the  Act  of  2nd 
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and  3rd  of  William  IV.  cap.  96,  respecting 
the  employment  of  the  poor.    At  the  last 
Quarter    Sessions    at    Petworth,   a  great 
many  parish   officers  were  in  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  signatures 
of  the  Magistrates  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  inhabitants  for  the  establishment  of  a 
labour    rate,    by    which    they  would  be 
enabled  to  take  the  labourers  off  the  un- 
profitable roads,  and  employ  them  on  the 
farms.     In  the  parish  of  Pulborough,  the 
expenditure  of  the  poor's  rate  amounted  to 
4448/.  85.  for  the  last  year  ;  and  the  farmers 
would,   by   giving  employment    to    able- 
bodied   men    on   the  roads,   considerably 
reduce  that  intolerable  tax  ;  but  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  Act  presents  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  the  Magistrates  having  de- 
clared that  it  is  so  worded  as  to  be  altoge- 
ther inefficient  and  unavailable.    The  con- 
sequence is,    that    the    parishioners    are 
compelled  to  pay  a  rate  which   operates 
most  injuriously  to  them  ;  and,  as  it  were, 
sanctions  the  continuance    of    the    most 
abject  pauperism  amongst  men  who  are 
competent  and  inclined  to  work. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Befusalofthe  Church  Rate,  Birmingham. 
— In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
church-rate  at  the  late  vestry  meeting,  Mr. 
Churchwarden  Salt,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Kector,  convened  a  meeting  on  Mon- 
day evening,  12th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  means  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  expenses  attending 
the  performance  of  Divine  Worship  at  St. 
Martin's  Church.  About  twenty  indivi- 
duals attended.  A  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Harris,  recommending  a  subscrip- 
tion for  that  purpose.  3.1  r.  Eagles  moved 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  meeting  do  ad- 
journ to  that  day  six  months,  which  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

WILTSHIRE. 
The  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Ely  have 
become  warm  supporters  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents of  the  Agricultural  Institution. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  also  adds  his  sup- 
port. 

At  a  Court  Leet  held  on  Wednesday, 
14th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on 
which  occasion  John  Beare,  Esq.,  the 
Mayor  of  Salisbury,  took  his  oath  of  office  ; 
after  the  administration  of  the  oath,  the 
Bishop  addressed  him  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Mr.  Mayor, — The  important  office  to 
which  you  have  been  elected  devolves 
upon  you  at  a  time  which  brings  with  it 
peculiar  responsibilities,  demanding  from 
magistrates  more  than  usual  vigilance  and 
firmness.  Of  the  many  subjects  which 
may  call  for  the  exercise  of  your  authority, 
there  is  one  which  I  wish  to  recommend  to 
your  particular  attention, — I  mean  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  due 


observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.     The  pro- 
fanation of  that  day,  the  source  of  so  many 
other  evils,  has  at  length  happily  attracted 
the  notice  of  Parliament;  ai:d  a  most  in- 
teresting Report  has  been  published  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to    inquire    into    the  laws  and  practices 
relating  to  the  Lord's  Day.    The  magis- 
trates of  the  Metropolis  have  associated  to 
give  their  aid  to  the  same  good  cause.     A 
Society  has  also  been  established  in  Lon- 
don for  promoting  the  due  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  has  circulated  a  series 
of  useful  regulations  for  the  formation  of 
Auxiliary  Societies.     It  is  very  desirable 
that  such  a  Society  should  be  constituted 
in  every  considerable  town  ;  and  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  you  and 
your  brother  magistrates,  and  the  clergy, 
and  other  friends  to  the  measure,  in  es- 
tablishing such  a  Society  in  this  city." 

On  this  occasion,  the  Leet  Jury  made 
the  following  presentment : — 

"We  also  present  the  constant  practice 
of  shopkeepers  and  publicans  keeping 
open  their  houses  on  Sunday,  for  the 
purpose  of  business  ;  and  do  strongly  re- 
commend that  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  so  flagrant  a 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

"  We  also  present  the  gross  violation  of 
decorum  by  the  assembling  of  disorderly 
persons  in  the  Blue  Boar-roAV,  and  other 
streets  of  this  city,  especially  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  we  recom- 
mend that  some  efficient  measures  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  practice 
in  future." 

W^ORCESTERSHIRE. 
Beer  Houses.— A  correspondent  has  ad- 
dressed   us  upon   the  subject  of  the  in- 
crease of  tippling  houses  m  this  city,  ad- 
verting especially  to  the  number  of  public 
houses  and  beer  houses  in  Sidbury  and  the 
neighbourhood ;  within  seventy-five  yards 
there  are  four  public   and   beer  houses. 
Our  correspondent  seems  to  labour  under 
the  mistake,  that   it  is  in  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  check  the  increase  of  beer 
houses.      We  can  assure  him,   however, 
that  such  is  not  the  case  :    the   licences 
for  them  are  issued  at  the  Excise  Office, 
and  any  person  who  complies  with   the 
provisions  of  the  Beer  Act,  can  obtain  a 
a  licence.     Thus  the  very  proper  deter- 
mination of  our  magistrates  not  to  license 
anymore  public  houses  is  rendered  almost 
nugatory.    The  legislature,  in  framing  the 
Beer  Act,  appears  to  have  committed  not 
a  very  unusual  error, — in  attempting   to 
cure  one  evil  they  created  a  greater.     Un- 
der the  impression,  that  the  price  of  the 
beverage  used  by  the  poorer  classes  was 
raised  by  a  monopoly,  and  that  licences 
were   sometimes  refused  by  magistrates, 
from  improper  motives,  they  authorised 
the  opening  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer 
to  an  unlimited  extent.    To  say  nothing 
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of  the  serious  injury  they  inflicted  on  the 
old  public  houses  (in  which  a  very  large 
property  was  invested),  we  ask  what  has 
been  the  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
Working  classes,  the  deterioration  of  which 
infinitely  counterbalances  all  revenue 
considerations  1  we  answer,  that  the  effects 
•hew,  that  the  Beer  Aet  is  an  unmitigated 
evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  entitled  "  an 
Act  for  encouraging  artisans  and  labourers 
to  spend  their  wages  in  drunkenness,  and 
to  leave  parishes  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies." The  Act,  indeed,  seems  but  a  para- 
phrase of  Cowper's  words — 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then  :  'tis  your  country  bids  j 
Gloriously  drunk — obey  the  important  call  ! 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throat  j 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Worcester  Journal,  Oct.  31st. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Meetings  of  the  following  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Bible  Society  have  been  held  during 
the  month  in  this  county  :  at  Sheffield — 
(James  Montgomery,  Esq.  in  the  chair)  ; 
Ecclesfield — (Henry  Walker,  Esq.  in  the 
chair)  ;  Rotherham,  and  Bawtry. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  ult.,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  church  to  be  built  at 
Wadsley,  by  the  Misses  Harrisons,  of 
Weston,  was  laid  by  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Brightfield,  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
3,000  spectators  from  Sheffield  and  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

Re-opening  of  Bradford  Parish  Church. — 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the 
re-opening  of  this  sacred  edifice,  which 
has  lately  undergone  a  complete  repair, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Leeds,  architect.  The  fabric  has  now  a 
neat  and  substantial  appearance.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  con- 
siderably exceeds  lOOOZ.,  of  which  sum  only 
200/.  have  been  contributed  by  the  parish- 
ioners by  way  of  rate,  the  difference  having 
been  very  handsomely  subscribed  by  some 
public  spirited  individuals  connected  with 
the  town. 

Sacrilegious  Depredation. — On  the  night 
of  the  3rd  instant,  some  evil  disposed  per- 
sons broke  into  Rawdon  Church,  and  tore 
in  pieces  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Books,  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  Organ,  and  committed  other  wanton 
and  shameful  depredations.  The  Rev. 
A.  Ibbetson  has  offered  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  offenders. 

Sunday,  the  11th  instant,  was  observed 
in  our  churches  and  chapels  generally  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  removal  of  the 
cholera,  when  appropriate  sermons  were 
preached,  and,  in  some  cases,  collections 
were  made  for  benevolent  purposes. — Hull 
Advertiser. 


WALES, 
It  affords  U8  pleasure  at  all  times  to  record 
act*  of  charity  and  generosity  to  the  poor  agri- 


cultural labourers.  We  are  able  to  state,  from 
good  authority,  that  Charles  JMorgan,  Esq.,  of 
Ruperra  Castle,  M.P.  for  Brecon,  has  given  to 
each  of  his  workmen,  37  in  number,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  acre  of  land,  for  potatoes. 
The  land  is  ready  worked  and  manured  for 
planting,  and  Mr.  Morgan  allows  each  man 
two  days  for  setting,  and  two  days  for  rising 
the  crop,  paying  them  as  usual  for  their  labour. 
We  would  say  to  the  wealthy — "  Go  thou  and 
do  likemse."  The  labourers  and  domestics  at 
Ruperra,  in  all  upwards  of  60,  speak  with 
praise  and  gratitude  of  the  kindness  they  re- 
ceive on  all  occasions  from  their  master  and 
mistress. 


SCOTLAND. 

Divinity  Class. — Dr.  Chalmers  opened  his 
two  Divinity  Classes  on  Wednesday,  the  21st; 
the  one  exclusively  for  professional  students, 
whilst  to  the  other,  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, non-professional  students  are  admitted ; 
and  we  do  not  weU  see  how  many  of  our  half- 
pay  officers,  and  men  of  fortune,  could  more 
usefully  employ  an  hour  per  diem,  than  em- 
bracing the  opportimity  thus  afforded  them,  of 
hearing  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
present  age  presenting  to  their  minds  the  most 
striking  and  powerful  views  of  the  evidences  of 
our  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked, 
in  his  introductory  lecture,  that  Bishop  Butler 
is  the  Bacon  of  Theology ;  and  that  w^en  the 
documentar}'  evidence  ot  the  gospel  is  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and 
Butler,  it  imparts  a  clearness  and  strength  to 
the  historical  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  not  been  generally  suffi- 
ciently recognized .  Disciples  as  we  are  of  Lord 
Bacon,  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  emphatic  weight  which  his  philosophy 
gives  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  intro- 
ductory lectures,  remarked,  that  he  had  been 
repeatedly  chargetl  with  Utopianism  in  expect- 
ing a  gradual  change  and  improvement  in 
society — the  change  will  not  be  sudden — it  will 
be  brought  about  by  a  summation  of  particulars 
— by  education  pervading  every  city  mass — the 
result  will  be  gigantic,  but  without  any  one 
giant  having  to  do  with  it.  —  Edinburgh 
Chronicle. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  learn- 
ing to  he  informe<l  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  establish  at  one  of  the  ITniversities  here,  as 
at  Oxford,  a  class  for  casuistry ;  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  offer  the  chair,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Dallzell,  whose  code  of 
moral  ethics,  as  lately  promulgated  here  by 
some  of  his  disciples,  so  admirably  fits  him  to 
teach  the  more  abstruse  refinements  of  Jesuitry. 
As  an  inscription  over  his  class-room,  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  sortcs  classiccB,  he  may 
perchance  light  on  the  bitterest  hne  in  Horace 
— "Jura  negat  sibi  nata — nihil  non  abrogat. " 
~r-Aberdeen  Herald. 

A  handsome  piece  of  plate  has  been  presented 
to  the  Rev.  John  Patou,  of  Ancrum,  by  the 
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parishioners  of  Lasswade,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  gratitude  for  the  zealous,  affectionate,  and 
efficient  manner,  in  which  he  discharged  his 
clerical  duties  dui-ing  the  period  of  his  ministry 
among  them. 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
of  Leith,  have  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Leith  Auxiliary  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews,  and  for  aiding  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  legacy  of 
IjOOOi,  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  to  the  Jews' 
Society  in  Loudon,  and  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Leith  Auxiliary  have,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  donor's  bequest,  transmitted  to 
the  Society  in  London,  to  be  applied  to  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures . — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

According  to  his  promise,  the  defence  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Irving  was  laid  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  in  which  he  began  his  address 
in  scriptural  terms,  "  INIen  and  brethren."  He 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  obnoxious 
publications,  which  he  attempted  to  defend  in 
nis  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Presbytery, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  put  the  instructions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  force, 
and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruddick,  of  Gretna, 


their  Moderator ;  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Ruthwell, 
and  Mr.  IMonilaws,  of  Annan,  as  their  Alanag- 
ing  Committee. — Morning  Paper. 

Spanish  Bibles — The  Glasgow  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  revising  Valera's  Spanish  New  Testament, 
has  now  finished  that  undertaking.  This  ver- 
sion, though  reckoned  by  many  competent 
judges  the  best  translation  of  those  sacred  books 
in  that  language,  and  equal  to  any  modem 
translation  in  any  other  language,  has  been 
long  out  of  general  use.  In  the  event  of  open- 
ings being  found  lor  its  circulation,  it  will  prove 
a  most  invaluable  blessing  to  Spaniards ;  and 
the  Society  having  now  a  considerable  impres- 
sion in  a  neat  form,  and  good  tj'pes,  at  their 
disposal,  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
correspondents,  either  in  Old  Spain  or  in 
Spanish  America,  to  their  object.  Any  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  probable  channels  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  Secretaries,  Rev. 
Dr.  Smyth  and  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Glasgow ;  the 
Honoraiy  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  M'Farlane, 
Greenock  ;  or  any  of  the  members  of  Commit- 
tee. Individuals  wishing  for  copies  may  re- 
ceive them  from  Mr.  Willis,  at  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  South  Frederick-street. — 
Scottish  Gtcardian, 
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Poor  of  Berlin. — The  Magistracy  of  this 
capital  have  lately  brought  a  complaint  against 
the  government,  in  which  they  urge  that, 
since  the  year  1806,  their  fellow- townsmen 
have  been  burthened  with  a  sum  amounting 
very  nearly  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  ought  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
public  treasury;  and  amongst  other  reasons 
which  they  adduce  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
civic  revenues  any  longer  to  defray  the  growing 
expense  of  maintaining  the  poor,  they  refer  to 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1830  no  less  than  10,103  families  were 
exempted  from  rates  and  taxes  by  reason  of 
their  poverty,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  increase  which  has  raised  the  population 
of  Berlin  from  185,000  to  275,000  souls  during 
the  last  eighteen  years,  had  been  derived  from 
the  indigent  classes.  A  report  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  and  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws  in  the  Prussian  capital  is  about  to  be 
published  by  the  burgomaster  and  council. 

Luther'' s  Descendants. — A  Lutheran  Jubilee 
Endowment  was  founded  in  the  year  1818  in 
favour  of  the  collateral  descendants  of  the 
great  German  Reformer  at  Mohra,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-INIeiningen ;  and  it  was  libe- 
rally augmented  by  the  present  sovereign  of 
Prussia  upon  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
the  "  Confession  of  Augsburg"  in  1830.  Last 
year  (1831)  this  endowment  amounted  to  a 
capital  of  1243  dollar*  (190/.),  and  two  of  the 


Reformer's  descendants,  John  Nicholas,  and 
John  Ernest  Luther,  received  what  is  termed 
"  Master's  Stipends"  of  thirty  dollars  each ; 
the  one  upon  his  establishing  himself  as 
master  box-maker,  and  the  other  on  setting 
up  as  a  master  mason.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies possessing  claims  upon  this  fund  is  much 
increasing :  eight  young  men  of  Lutheran 
nam«  and  descent  are  settled  as  master-trades- 
men and  heads  of  families,  two  are  about  to 
follow  their  example,  and  two  more  are  ex- 
pectant of  the  "  Apprentice-Stipends." 

France. — Two  bishops  have  been  named 
by  the  present  king  ;  but,  though  their  nomi- 
nations have  been  sanctioned  by  the  pope, 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  persuade 
any  of  their  mitred  colleagues  to  consecrate 
them.  The  refusal  is  said  to  arise  out  of  the 
open  hostility  of  the  higher  class  of  the  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  to  the  present  government. 

Switzerland.  —  The  great  council  of  the 
Canton  of  St.  Gall  would  seem  to  have  resolved 
upon  inverting  the  character  assigned  from  of 
yore  to  the  "  multitude  of  counsellors ;"  for 
they  have  enacted,  that  every  congregation 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
charging their  minister  from  his  functions, 
independently  of  any  reference  to  his  lay  or 
ecclesiastical  superiors ! 

Chili. — The  upper  classes,  observes  a  late 
resident  in  this  country,  are  gradually  throw- 
ing off  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church.  The  congress  have  refused  to  receive 
the  Nuutio  dispatched  by  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
■would  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  had  he  not  consented  to  some  enlightened 
modifications  which  the  Chilians  proposed. 
The  first  step,  however,  has  been  taken 
towards  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  Chili. 
The  harbingers  of  Gospel  truth  have  made 
their  appearance  under  this  sky.  In  the  cabins 
among  the  Pampas,  into  which  I  have  entered, 
as  well  as  in  the  inns  and  hotels  of  Chili,  I 
have  not  unfrequently  found  a  Bible  or  New 
Testament,  whicli  some  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  left  for  their 
use,  at  times  lying  beside  the  Mass-book,  on  a 
handsomely  decorated  table,  above  which  a 
Virgin  and  crucifix  were  suspended.  The 
first  seeds  have  been  sown  in  this  soil,  and, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  wheat  will 
spring  up  and  choke  the  tares — f  Sir  H. 
Verney,  in  a  communication  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Shiieur/' J 

Saden —  University  of  Freiburg. — There 
was  every  prospect  that  the  Catholic  university 
of  Freiburg  would  have  ultimately  become, 
what  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Paris 
were  a  short  time  since, — a  scene  of  fierce 
political  agitation.  jMany  of  its  professors  have 
taken  but  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  war 
waged,  both  by  the  pen  and  public  meetings 
and  addresses,  against  the  governments  and 
existing  institutions  of  Germany ;  and,  for- 
getful of  the  academical  stations  which  they 
filled,  have  worked  but  too  successfully  on  the 
ingenuous  minds  of  those  who  had  been 
committed  to  their  charge  for  a  purpose  widely 
removed  from  political  polemics.  The  evil  at 
last  attained  to  so  prejudicial  a  height,  that 


no  alternative  appeared  left  to  the  government 
but  to  dissolve  the  university  for  a  season,  and 
remodel  its  professional  ranks  and  preceding 
constitution.  This  step  was  accordingly  taken 
on  the  12th  of  September  last,  under  an  order 
from  the  Grand-ducal  Cabinet,  which  assigns 
as  a  reason  for  so  severe  a  measure,  that  "  much 
pain  and  anxiety  had  been  occiisioned  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  pernicious  direction  which 
the  university  had  long  taken,  both  in  a  moral 
and  political  point  of  view,  and  by  the  equally 
pernicious  influence  which  it  had  exercised 
on  the  scientific  education  of  the  students 
themselves,  in  despite  of  his  exhortations,  and 
even  of  his  threat  to  close  it,  as  held  out  on 
the  29th  of  the  preceding  month."  The  decree 
afterwards  declares,  that  the  university  shall 
be  closed  until  it  shall  have  been  re-organized  ; 
because  the  I'eform  is  demanded  "bv  the 
interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
parents  who  have  confided  their  children  to 
the  care  of  the  Institution  j  but,  above  all,  by 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  habiti 
of  idleness  and  frivolity  which  the  students 
had  contracted,  and  restoring  them  to  the 
pursuit  of  serious  studies,  and  the  cultivation, 
of  greater  dignity  of  character.'* 

JEinigration  to  Quebtc. — Quebec  papers  to 

the   14th  of  Sept.   state  the  total  number  of 

emigrants,   arrived  since    the  opening  of  the 

navigation  this  year  to  that  date,  to  be   49,569 

To  the  corresponding  period  last  year   46,070 


DiflFerence  in  favour  of  1832     3,499 

*  By  subsequent  accounts  we  learn  that  the 
university  has  been  re-modelled  and  was  to  be 
re-opened  for  the  usual  autumnal  courses. 


NEW     BOOKS. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

Simeon's  Works,  2nd  portion,  vol.  8  to  11. 
Proverbs  to  Matthew,    2/.  10s. 

Sprague  on  Revivals  of  Religion.  12mo. 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bishop  Huntingford's  Posthumous  Works. 
8vo.     12s. 

Hinton's  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  Taylor's  Child's  Life  of  Christ.    4s.  6d. 

Missionary  Annual  for  1833.    12s. 

Christian  Poetry.    32mo.    2s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels.  By  Thomas 
Townson,  D.D.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Prayer.   By  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  3s. 

Manual  for  Visiting  the  Sick.     l2mo.    6s. 

Sacred  Offering  for  1833.     43.  6d, 

The  Clergy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    5s.  6d. 

Bishop  Hall's  Century  of  Meditations,  &c. 
32mo.     is.  4d. 

The  Amethyst,  or  Christian's  Annual  for  1833. 
8s. 6d. 

Honk's  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Ministry.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Coghlan's  Scriptural  Commentary.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1/.  48. 

Phelan's  Memoirs.  Bjr  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
3  vols.    8vo.     1^  Is. 


The  Young  Christian.  By  J.  Abbott.  l2aaOk 
5s. 

Gurney's  Sermons  and  Prayers.  l8mo.  is.  6s. 
cloth. 

Morison's  Portraiture  of  Modem  Scepticism. 
Royal  18mo.    4s.  cloth. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  selected  for  the  Service  of 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Underwood,  juu. 
Is.  6d.  each,  or  6/.  per  hundred. 

lUustratioii.s  to  Valpy's  Shakspeare.    21s. 

Dr.  Hammctts  Official  Reports]  on  the  Cholera 
in  Dantzic.     10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  Thomas 
Gordon,  F.R.S.     2  vols.     8vo.     30s. 

Hogarth's  Works.     1/.  19s. 

Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom.    4/.  4s. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  with  Notes.    8vo.    Us. 

Rose's  Researches.     12mo.    78.  6d. 

Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.     Vol.  g.     188. 

Life  of  Sir  David  Baird.    2  vols.   8vo.    1/.  10s. 

Hosking's  Architecture  and  Building.  4to.  128. 

Christmas  Tales.    By  W.  H.  Harrison.    8s. 

Chambers'  History  of  Scotland.  2  vols,  fools- 
cap.    15s.  cloth. 

Family  Library.    Vol.  36. 

Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies.    6s.  cloth. 

Hansard's  Debates  (3d  Series).  Vol.  12. 
Royal  8 vo.     l/.  10s, 
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A  New  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.  Part  I. 
Plain,  4s. ;  coloured,  8s. 

Nicolas'  Report  of  the  Claim  to  the  Earldom 
of  Devon.     12s.  bds. 

Paris,  or  the  Book  of  the  Hundred  and  One. 
3  vols.    Post  8vo.     1/.  8s.  6d. 

Powell  on  Optics.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  bds. 

Becket  and  other  Poems.    7s. 

The  Lives  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Rob- 
bers.  By  C.  Mac  Farlane.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
ll. is. 

Irish  and  English  Dictionary.    8vo.     las. 

IN'    THE     PRESS. 

Mr.  Murray  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new 
Monthly  illustrative  Work,  consisting:  of  Views 
of  the  most  remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  It  will  appear  in  the  month  of  February 
next,  and  will  be  called  ' '  Landscape  Illustrations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  The  Drawings, 
exclusively  made  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  fl.A.,  are 
copied  from  original  and  authentic  Sketches 
taken  on  the  spot  by  Artists  and  Travellers — the 
utmost  regard  being  pahl  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
views.  The  Plates  will  be  engraved  by  William 
and  Edward  Finden,  and  other  eminent  Artists 
under  their  superintendence.  They  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  style  of  the  Art,  and  sold  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  A  detailed  Prospectus  and 
a  Specimen  Plate  will  be  issued  immediately. 

The  concludingvolumeof  Robert  Hall's  Works, 
containing  the  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Ob- 
servations on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Foster. 

A  View  of  the  Early  Parisian  Greek  Press  ; 
including  the  Lives  of  the  Stepani  or  Estiennes, 
Notices  of  the  otherContemporary  Greek  Printers 
of  Paris,  and  various  particulars  of  the  Literary 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  Times.  By 
tlMJ  Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell,  author  of  "  Memoirs 
of  Politian,"  &c.  and  of  "Annals  of  Parisian 
Typography." 

Mr.  Wiffen,  the  translator  of  "  Tasso,"  has  in 
the  press,  in  two  volumes,  royal  and  demy  oc- 
tavo,  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Rus- 
sel),  from  the  Norman  Conquest,"  written  after 
several  years  of  research  amidst  the  charters  of 
the  Norman  abbeys,  &c.  ;  enlivened  with  much 
curious  correspondence  drawn  from  the  family 
archives  and  public  record  offices,  and  illustrat- 
ed with  portraits,  views,  and  numerous  armo- 
rial bearings. 

Johannice,  a  Poem  in  Two  Cantos  ;  Monody 
on  Lord  Byron  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev, 
JohnDrydenPigott,Junr.,  B.A.of  ChristChurch, 
Oxford. 

Dedicated  by  special  sanction  to  the  King  and 
and  Queen, — An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  Coast  of  Sussex — including  Brigh. 
ton,  Hastings,  Worthing,  Arundel,  Goodwood, 
&c.  &c.  With  a  particular  Description  of  the 
Royal  Pavilion.  By  J.  D.  Parry,  M.  A.  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Coast. 

Goethe ;  drawn  from  near  personal  inter- 
course :  a  Posthumous  Work  of  Johannes  Falk, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  with  many  interesting 
particulars  communicated  by  Madame  Goethe, 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Siddons  ;  her  Life,  Times,  and  Contem- 
poraries. By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  (author  of 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope.") 

North  America ;  a  Moral  and  Political  Sketch. 
By  Achilles  Murat,  (Son  of  the  late  King  of  Na- 
ples,) from  the  French. 

Milton  ;  his  Life,  Times,  Religious  and  Politi- 
cal  Opinions.    By  Joseph  Ivimey. 

Observations  of  an  Exile  in  England;  by 
Count  Pecchio.    From  the  Italian. 

Arthur  Coningsby.    A  Novel. 


Whychcotte  of  St.  John's ;  or,  the  Court,  the 
Camp,  the  Quarter  Deck,  and  the  Cloister. 

Vegetable  Cookery ;  by  a  Lady.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

Tableau  de  la  France  Litteraire ;  being  a  His- 
tory with  Specimens  of  the  best  authors  of 
French  Literature  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  By  Professor  Merlet,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

Roscoe's  Novelist's  Library  ;  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank.  (Don  Quixote,  which  will 
be  followed  by  Gil  Bias,  and  other  works  of  equal 
interest.) 

Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  or  Collo- 
quies on  the  Errors  and  Improvement  of  Society. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  plates  and  diagrams. 

Mortal  Life,  and  the  State  of  the  Soul  after 
Death;  conformable  to  Divine  Revelation,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  ablest  Commentators,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  discoveries  of  Science.  By  a 
Protestant  Layman.  In  one  thick  demy  8vo. 
volume. 

Dr.  Park  has  nearly  completed  A  New  Exposi- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  Prophecies 
ai-e  fulfilled :  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  History 
of  Christianity  epitomised  ;  and  a  Vocabulary  of 
Symbols,  with  Scriptural  Authority  for  their  in- 
terpretation . 

Pictures  of  Private  Life. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Greshara  ;  together 
with  a  Sermon  preached  in  Commemoration  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bleu- 
cowe. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Life  of  the  Poet  Cowper  is  now 
nearly  completed  in  one  vol.  demy  8vo. 

The  third  Number  of  tiie  Parent's  Cabinet  of 
Amusement  and  Instruction. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  a  work  of  impor- 
tance to  all  connected  with  our  various  Colonies. 

Part  IV.  of  the  Byron  Gallery,  containing  five 
splendid  subjects  from  the  Corsair,  Don  Juan, 
The  Island.  &c.,  is  just  completed. 

The  Chartered  History  of  the  Twelve  Great 
Livery  Companies  of  London,  principally  col- 
lected from  their  Grants  and  Records ;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  copious  Accounts  of  each  Company 
and  of  their  Estates  and  Charities  ;  with  attested 
Copies  and  Translations  of  all  the  Companies' 
Charters,  from  their  foundation  to  the  present 
time.  By  William  Herbert,  Librarian  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London. 

The  Journey  of  an  Invalid  from  Calcutta, 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  to  Van  Dieraan's 
Land. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  with  a 
Geological  Map  of  the  County. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Bo- 
tany, with  a  Glossary  of  Terms,  illustrated  by  37 
plates.    By  George  Bancks,  F.L.S. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical, 
Political,  Biographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Chro- 
nicle for  1832. 

On  New  year's  Day,  complete  in  one  volume, 
uniform  with  the  Waverley  Novels,  The  Ghost- 
Hunter  and  his  Family,  by  the  O'llara  Family, 
forming  the  first  monthly  volume  of  the  Library 
of  Original  Romance,  edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 

The  Dramatic  Library,  comprising  all  the 
Standard  Dramas  in  the  English  language.  Il- 
lustrated with  Remarks,  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal, forming  a  complete  history  of  the  English 
Stage  during  its  most  interesting  periods.  The 
first  volume  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1833. 

The  Dramatised  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.,  uniform  with  the  Dramatic  Library,  is  also 
preparing  for  publication,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  on  the  I5th  of  January  next. 


PRICES     or     THE     ENGLISH     PUNDS. 
FROM  OCT.  24,   TO  NOV.  24,    1882. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Higtest 

Lowest 

9  per  ct.  Consols. 

Red.  3  p«r  cent. 

Red.  3^  per  cent. 

New  3>i  percent. 

4  per  cent.  1826. 

84i 
83 

i* 

S 

n 

101 
991 

Bank  Stock. 

India  Stock. 

Exchequer  BiUs. 

India  Bondt. 

16  18-16 

16| 

IS 

203 
201 

33  pm. 
20  pm. 

22  pm. 
9  pm. 

PRICES  OF  CANAL  SHARES,  DOCK  STOCKS,  &c. 
At  the  Office  of  R.  W.  Moore,  5,  Bnnk  Chambers,  Lothhury. 


GrandJunction  Canal  231    (12.10 


Birmingham  do >    239 

Kennet  and  Avon  do !  26.7.6 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  do \    461 

Regent's  do ;  16.10 

Trent  and  Mersey  do 665 

Worcester  &  Birmingham  do.;  83 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  do..  248 
Warwick  and  Northampton  do.  216 
Liverpool  and  Manch.  Railway;    180 


12.10 

1.5 

20 
13.6 
37.10 
3.10 

13 

11 
8.10 


London  Dock  Co '  60.10 

St.  Catherine  Dock  do j     74 

West  India  Dock  do '    115 

Atla«  Assurance  do I  10.10 

Imperial  Gas  Co j     48 

Chartered  ditto    !     62 

Independent  ditto    j     41 

East  London  Water  Works    ,..'    114 

West  Middlesex  do '  72.10 

King's  College,  London i     80 


Dir. 


3 

3 

6 

10 

2.10 

3.0 

1.16 

5 

3 


LONDON  MARKETS. 


CORN  EXCHANGE 
s.        s. 

Old  red  Wheat,  generally 40  to  46 

Superior  ditto    51  ...58 

New  ditto 42  ...  60 

Old  white  ditto,  generally    44  ...  57 

Superior  ditto    59  ...  60 

New  ditto  48  ...  60 

Malting  Barley 32  ...  40 

Grinding  ditto  24  ...  31 

Brank    28  ...  30 

Rye    30...  34 

Malt  43  ...64 

Feed  Oats 17  ...  21 

Poland  Oats 18  ...  23 


—Monday,  November  26. 


Potatoe  Oats 

Indian  Corn  

Large  Old  Beans  

New  ditto 

Old  small  ditto 

New  ditto 

Old  Tick  ditto  

New  ditto 

Grey  Peas 

Hog  ditto  

Maple  ditto    

White  Boiling  ditto 

White  non-boiling  ditto 


5.  5. 

22  to  25 
28  ...  32 
28  ...  37 

32  ...36 
38...  44 
00  ...00 
36  ...42 
35...  38 
34  ...  37 

33  ...35 
36...  39 
38...  43 

34  ...36 


BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET.— Monday,  Nevember  26. 


East  Kent 
Ditto  -  - 
Mid  Kent 
Ditto  -  - 
Sussex 
Ditto  -  - 
Essex  -  - 
Ditto  -  - 
Farnham  - 
Ditto  -     - 


in  pockets 
in  bags  - 
in  pockets 
in  bags  - 
in  pockets 
in  bags  - 
in  pockets 
in  bags  - 
in  pockets 
in  bags    - 


1830. 
5/  5  to  61  5 
4  10  — 5 
4  15  — 6 
3  15  —  5 
3  15  — 5 
3  10  —  4 
0  0  —  0 
0  0-0 
0  0  —  0 
0    0  —  0 


1831. 

11  1  to8l   0 
5  15—6  15 


6  —  7  10 
5  —  6  0 
5  — 6  10 
0—5  0 
0  —  0  0 
0  —  0  0 
0  —  0  0 
0  —  0    0 


1832. 
8/  8  tolOZlO 


7  10  —  9 
7  10  —  9 
7  10  —  8 
6     6  —  7 


5  10  —  6    6 


0  0—0 

0  0  —  0 

12  0-14 

10  0-12 


SMITHFIELD.— Nov.  26, 
To  sink  the  oflFal  per  stone  of  81b. 
«.   d.     s.  d. 


Prime  Oxen... 

Inferior    

Prime  Sheep 


2  a  4 
0  a  0 
6  a  4 


Inferior  Sheep. 

Calves 

PigB     


5.  d.     s.  d. 

2  0  a  2    4 

3  0  a  4    4 
3  4  a  5    0 


LIVE    CATTLE   AT   MARKET. 

BMits,  2,939  1  Sh»ep,  17,460  |  Calve*,  120  |  Pig.,  170. 


^tti)^Iement 


BRITISH    MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER  31,  1832. 


ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHURCH  ENDOWMENTS. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  established  the  justice  and  legahty  of  the  endow- 
ments possessed  by  the  church  in  this  empire.  It  was  tlien  shewn,  that 
the  Christian  ministry  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  laity  for  its  support ;  that  perma- 
nent endowments  are  both  justifiable  and  desirable  ;  that  the  state  is 
bound  to  afford  protection  to  such  endowments,  and  if  necessary  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  religion  from  the  pubhc  purse ;  and, 
finally,  that  as  the  property  of  the  church  in  these  countries  was  law- 
fully acquired,  so  it  has  been  rightly  and  justly  possessed  even  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  now  intended  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  most 
common  arguments,  and  expose  a  few  of  the  most  usual  mis- 
representations advanced  by  the  enemies  of  the  church  for  the  purpose 
of  despoiling  and  plundering  her  of  possessions,  which  for  so  many 
ages  she  has  continually  and  rightfully  held. 

The  vehement  outcry  against  the  payment  of  tithe  on  the  part  of 
papists  and  dissenters,  is  grounded  on  the  principle  (as  they  assure 
us)  "  that  no  man  ought  to  he  compelled  to  pay  one  shilling  for  the 
support  of  any  religious  persuasion  to  which  he  does  not  belong."  The 
simple  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  church  and  every  religious  sect 
without  exception,  ought  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  without  any 
compensation.  No  property  whatever  for  religious  purposes  can  on  this 
principle  exist,  because  there  can  be  no  protection  for  it.  Tithe 
cannot  be  commuted  for  land,  because  rent  payers  would  have  the 
same  right  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  another  persuasion,  as  tithe  payers;  nor  can  tithe  or  land  be 
sold,  and  the  amount  lodged  in  the  public  funds,  because  tax  payers 
would  on  this  principle  have  a  right  to  be  relieved  from  burdens  which 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  another  denomination.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  commutation  of  tithe,  but  the  whole  property 
possessed  by  the  church  and  by  all  religious  societies  must  at  once  pass 
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into  other  hands.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  sect,  without  exception,  must 
on  the  same  principle  be  plundered  of  its  property.  All  Dissenting 
and  Romish  academies,  all  charities  endowed  by  any  sect,  all 
endowments  of  chapels,  and  other  institutions  connected  with  any 
religion,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  be  swept  away ;  because  no  com- 
pulsion can  be  exercised  on  their  tenants  or  debtors,  if  they  choose 
to  embrace  a  new  religion. 

On  this  principle,  no  man  ought,  at  tliis  moment,  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  taxes,  because  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  is  apphed  to  the 
maintenance  of  diiFerent  sects  and  churches.  For  example,  the  College 
of  Maynooth  for  educating  Popish  priests,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Ireland,  the  three  denominations  of  dissenters  in  England,  the  clergy 
and  ministers  of  several  denominations  in  the  colonies,  all  receive 
grants  from  the  public  revenue,  and  every  man  who  pays  taxes  is 
thus  compelled  in  some  degree  to  "support  religious  sects  different  from 
his  own.  I  would  ask  the  maintainers  of  this  principle,  whether  the 
property  of  Maynooth,  and  of  the  dissenting  academies,  is  to  be  con- 
fiscated ?  Are  the  funds  belonging  to  chapels  and  religious  charities  to 
be  annihilated?  Do  they  mean  to  advocate  a  total  prohibition  in  futiu-e 
of  all  permanent  endowments  for  the  use  of  religion,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  penal  law  against  all  religion  ?  This  is  the  result  which  must  neces- 
sarily follow  if  the  principle  "  that  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  one 
shilling  towards  the  support  of  another  religious  persuasion"  be  con- 
stantly followed  up.  I  therefore  denounce  this  principle,  as  one  which 
leads  to  absolute  robbery  of  all  sects,  to  the  injury  and  persecution  of 
religion,  and  to  the  wildest  anarchy  in  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  fiu*ther  said,  "  that  however  just  and  allowable  the  endow- 
ments of  the  church  might  have  been  when  the  whole  country  was 
of  one  reHgion,  yet  now  they  ought  to  be  abolished,  because  they  are 
an  unfair  premium  on  one  particular  sect,  and  a  hardship  on  those  of 
different  views."  If  the  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  protected 
when  there  is  but  one  religion  in  the  country,  why  should  it  cease  to 
be  protected  when  another  religion  arises  ?  Why  should  the  mere 
existence  of  a  new  sect,  or  of  another  religion,  such  as  Paganism  or 
Mahomedanism,  at  once  deprive  the  church  of  property  which  had 
been  hitherto  justly  her' s  ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  most  needed  support  ?  This  surely  would  be  conferring  a  most 
extraordinary  power  and  privilege  on  sectarianism, — if  a  few  indi- 
viduals might,  by  merely  adopting  a  new  reUgion,  at  once  overthrow 
a  whole  system  which  had  been  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
which  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  justifiable.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the'  sectarians  in  England  are  numerous,  and  therefore  that  the 
preceding  case  does  not  apply;  but  this  is  merely  to  change  the 
question,  which  is  not  "  whether  church  property  should  be  abolished 
when  there  are  many  sectaries  in  the  country;"  but  "  whether  it 
ought  to  be  abolished  when  there  are  any."  If  you  concede  that  a 
national  system,  which  has  hitherto  been  just,  ought  not  to  be  des- 
troyed because  a  single  individual  is  displeased  with  it,  you  nui.^t 
relinquish  the  principle,  that  church  property  should  be  spoliated  a> 
soon  as  a  schism  takes  place.     Nor  is  it  true  that  the  protection  of 
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church  property  is  an  unfair  premium  on  a  particular  sect ;  because 
that  property  is  derived  from  the  original  grants  and  voluntary 
liberality  of  members  of  the  church,  and  not  from  the  gift  of  the 
state ;  and  the  church  receives  no  peculiar  favour  when  that  pro- 
perty is  protected,  because  it  has  rightfully  come  into  her  possession, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  treated  like  all  other  property.  Common 
justice  and  Iwnesty  on  the  part  of  the  state  leads  necessarily  to  this 
result ;  and  sectaries  have  no  right  to  say  it  is  any  hardship  on  them, 
because  this  property  was  neither  given  or  at  any  time  possessed  by 
members  of  their  communion.  They  have  voluntarily  excluded  them- 
selves from  its  direct  benefits,  and  have  therefore  no  reason  to  complain. 
They  cannot  w^ith  either  justice  or  consistency  seek  to  appropriate  it  to 
their  own  sects,  and  as  tenants  they  cannot  object  to  discharge  pecuniary 
engagements  w^hich  they  have  formally  undertaken.  They  do  not 
therefore  suffer  the  least  hardship,  nor  have  they  any  reason  whatso- 
ever to  complain. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  said  by  those  who  advocate  the  extinction  of 
tithes  and  other  church  property,  "  that  the  ministers  of  every  deno- 
mination ought  only  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
their  hearers."  In  replying  to  this,  w^e  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves 
of  some  very  sensible  observations  made  by  a  dissenting  periodical. 
"  The  principle  of  voluntary  contribution,''  says  the  Eclectic  Review, 
"  is  (strictly  speaking)  opposed,  not  merely  to  state  establishments, 
but  to  private  endowments  ;  and  those  are  at  least  consistent  reasoners, 
who  deprecate  all  endowments  whatsoever  for  the  support  of  religion 
as  positively  or  inevitably  mischievous.  And  yet,  vcliat  hut  the  same 
voluntary  system  is  the  origin  of  all  endowments,  not  immediately 
emanating  from  the  state  ?  Endowed  charities,  endowed  colleges, 
and  endowed  churches,  are  all  equally  liable  to  be  perverted  by 
corrupt  management  into  sources  of  snug  monopoly  and  private 
advantage  ;  unless  the  abuse  of  trust  is  prevented  by  the  most  vigilant 
exercise  of  public  opinion,  the  only  efficient  executor  of  bequests  to 
posterity.  An  endowed  church  may,  or  may  not  be  allied  to  the  state 
by  exclusive  privileges.  Were  the  political  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  state  in  this  country  dissolved,  the  right  of  the  church 
to  retain  all  its  endowments  would  remain  the  same,  including  among 
its  endowments  the  tithes  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  have 
all  the  legal  right  that  a  public  corporation  can  have  to  retain  the 
revenues  bequeathed  to  it ;  and  which  is  considered  not  only  a  legal, 
but  an  equitable  right,  till  abuse  of  trust  has  vitiated  the  tenure,  or 
some  paramount  necessity  calls  for  the  sovereign  interference  of  the 
highest  national  authorities.  Church  property  has  nothing  in  it  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  corporate  property,  except  this ; — that  other 
corporations  are  sometimes  volmitary  associations  of  men  for  their 
own  own  benefit ;  whereas  the  church  is  a  corporation  endowed, 
whether  by  the  state  or  by  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
property  of  the  goldsmiths'  or  drapers'  company,  that  of  Dulwich 
ollege,  that  of  Guy's  hospital,  that  of  the  Wesleyan  conference,  or 
of  any  dissenting  academy,  is  as  sacred,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  the 
tithes  or  other  revenues  of  the  church." — <•  We  do  not  say  with 
the  writer  from  whom  the  above  paragraph"  (referring  to  the  acts  of 
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states,  seizing  on  church  property  in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe)  "is  cited,  'that  in  these  memorable  examples  no 
traces  are  to  be  discovered  of  tlie  pretended  property  of  the  church.' 
As  reasonably  might  it  be  affirmed,  that,  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  an  attainted  peer,  no  trace  is  discovereable  of  hereditary  pro- 
perty."— "It  is  equally  fallacious  to  talk  of  church  property  as  being 
vested  in  the  legislature.  Dissenters  who  hold  this  language" 
(and  some  others  too)  "expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  being 
either  very  ignorant,  or  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  misrepre- 
sentation. T7ie  tithes  are  no  more  vested  in  the  legislature,  than  are 
the  Irish  estates  of  a  London  company,  or  the  endowments  of  our 
dissenting  academies  and  meeting-houses." — (Eclectic  Review,  1832, 
pp.  127—129.) 

These  remarks  are  peculiarly  valuable  as  coming  from  dissenters, 
and  we  may  truly  say,  that  if  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written 
were  at  all  prevalent  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  church,  there 
would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  prospect  of  peace  and  concord,  and  of 
that  happy  unity  which  "ecclesiastical  radicalism"  (as  dissent  is  well 
styled  by  some  of  its  own  adherents)  can  alone  prevent. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  "  that  the  church  holds  her  property  hy  in- 
trusion; and  that  as  Parliament  has  already  appropriated  it  to  a  different 
church  from  that  which  possessed  it  originally,  so  it  may  now  be 
applied  to  any  other  use  at  the  discretion  of  the  state."  In  reply,  I 
have  to  deny  positively  the  fact  on  which  the  argument  rests,  and 
challenge  any  one  to  produce  the  legislative  act  which  transferred 
ecclesiastical  property  from  another  church  to  our  own.  Let 
this  act  he  produced,  and  then  I  shall  consider  the  deductions  which 
are  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  take 
leave  to  say,  that  the  church  of  these  countries  has  always  possessed 
the  property  she  now  holds — that  she  does  not  owe  it  to  the  liberality 
of  the  state — and  that  no  other  body,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual, 
can  advance  a  shadow  of  a  claim  (either  legal  or  equitable)  to  its 
possession. 

It  is  further  objected,  "that  the  church  has  been  entirely  inefficient, 
and  that  she  has  not  discharged  the  duties  with  which  she  was  en- 
trusted, since,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
is  now  without  her  pale." 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  relative  numbers  of  the  church  and 
of  the  dissenters,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  estabUsh  on  undeniable 
grounds. 

The  Wesleyan  methodists,  according  to  the  minutes  of  Conference 
in  1831,  had  246,157  members  in  England  and  Wales.  The  other 
methodists,  viz.  Ranters,  Kilhamites,  Protestant  methodists,  are  stated, 
and  probably  exaggerated,  by  the  "  Circular  to  Wesleyan  methodists," 
at  53,000 ;  and  the  minor  sects  of  independent  methodists,  Brianites, 
or  Bible-Christians,  and  tent-methodists,  may  furnish  7000  more, 
making  altogether  60,000.  But  considering  that  the  whole  number 
of  these  latter  societies  are  contained  in  this  calculation,  and  that 
many  of  them  live  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c.,  I  am  confident  that  I 
am  beyond  the  truth  in  stating  the  number  of  members  belonging  to 
all  methodist  societies  as  300,000. 
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According  to  the  statements  of  an  Independent,*  who  seems  to  have 
taken  some  trouble  on  this  subject,  the  number  of  methodist  chapels 
in  England  and  Wales  is  3911.  The  same  writer  calculates  the 
chapels  of  the  three  denominations  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  as  being  2807,  to  which  we  may  add  397  chapels  of  Quakers, 
and  169  of  Unitarians,  which  gives  3373  as  the  whole  number  of 
dissenting  congregations.  The  Eclectic  Review  seems  to  think  it 
doubtful  whether  the  methodists  or  the  dissenters  are  more  numerous. 
There  seems  little  reason  for  doubt,  as  the  chapels  of  the  former  are 
to  those  of  the  latter  as  13  to  11,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  thinking 
that  the  number  of  each  congregation  is  greater  amongst  the  dis- 
senters than  the  methodists.  In  fact,  the  Presbyterian,  Quaker, 
and  Unitarian  chapels,  are  generally  more  thinly  attended  than  the 
methodist  meeting-houses. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  deduce  the  number  of  members  in  dissenting 
congregations  from  that  of  the  methodists,  by  applying  the  proportion 
which  their  chapels  respectively  bear,  and  thus  we  find  the  whole  number 
of  regular  dissenters  to  be  about  258,000;  the  whole  of  these  are 
adults ;  and  considering  that  the  number  of  males  is  in  most  sects  much 
less  than  that  of  females,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Templeman,  and 
other  writers,  calculating  the  men  at  one  fourth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, we  may  fairly  reckon  the  whole  dissenting  population,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  at  480,000,t  and  the  methodists 
at  550,000. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  w^hen  the  number  of 
meeting-houses  and  the  multitude  of  sectarians  in  some  towns  are 
considered ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  of 
these  meeting-houses  are  almost  deserted.  "  We  have  Old  Sarum  and 
Gatton  churches  among  us,"  says  the  Eclectic  Review,   1831,  p.  429, 

"  Have  not  parents  too  much  neglected  to  imbue  the  minds  of  their 
children  with  the  history  of  the  great  founders  of  dissent  ?  Many  who 
now  attend  the  half-deserted  places  where  these  master-spirits  laboured, 
have  barely  heard  of  their  very  names." — (Congregational  Mag.  1826, 
p.  9.)  Churches  of  dissenters  are  described  as  *^  gradually  sinking 
into  ohlivion,  no  friendly  eye  pitying,  no  arm  held  out  to  assist  them. 
The  church  over  which  I  preside,"  says  a  dissenting  minister,  ^'•'  though 
enrolling  more  than  one  hundred  members  in  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  had  decreased  to  nine  when  I  took  charge  of  it  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year." — (Ibid.  1827,  p.  480.)  "Are  there  not 
churches,  even  of  our  own  denomination,  which  were  once  numerous, 
but  have  now  but  a  few  members  remaining?" — (Bapt.  Mag.  1824, 
p.  275.)  "  So  far  from  producing  kindred  societies,  or  even  increasing 
their  own  strength,  there  are  in  some  churches  marks  of  decay  and 
even  a  struggle  ^ov  existence.'' — (Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  Bapt.  Mag.  1827, 
p.  20.)      In  the    "Circular  to  Wesleyan  methodists,"  churches  are 


*   Author  of  "the  Church  Establishment  founded  in  error." 
f  The  numbers  of  the  dissenters  and  methodists  were  lately  stated  at  490,000  each, 
in  an  article  evidently  composed  by  a  dissenter,  and  copied  from  a  Liverpool  paper 
by  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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mentioned  whose  members  amount  to  the  imposing  numbers  of  sixteeyi, 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  even  nine.  The  average  number  on  twelve 
societies  there,  casually  mentioned,  is  eighteen  members  for  each ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  societies  of  six  hundred  or  more  in  large 
towns.  This  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  condition  of  dis- 
senting congregations,  which  are  often  almost  nominal,  while  in  cer- 
tain places  they  are  exceedingly  large  and  opulent.  This  accounts 
also  for  the  extreme  inequality  which  is  found  in  the  revenues  of 
dissenting  ministers,  who  in  some  ca^es  receive  nothing  but  a  dwel- 
ling-house, (Congregat.  Mag.  1827,  p.  485,)  and  in  others  acquire 
600/.  or  700/.  a-year,  or  even  more.  (Eclectic  Review,  1832,  p.  108.) 
Indeed,  many  of  these  dissenting  societies  would  be  broken  up,  if 
they  were  not  aided  by  the  contributions  of  others  w^ho  are  more 
opulent. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  these  churches  are,  therefore,  almost 
nominal,  and  the  real  body  of  dissenters  is  collected  in  a  smaller 
number  of  places.  In  some  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  they 
appear  very  numerous;  but  they  are  exactly  those  places  where 
the  population  has  expanded  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  whole  energies 
of  the  church  and  of  all  the  dissenters  put  together  have  failed  to 
keep  up  with  its  spiritual  necessities.  In  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Nottingham,  Newcastle,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  they 
abound  greatly ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  those  towns  may,  with 
the  aid  of  the  methodists  and  papists,  equal,  or  even  exceed  the  church 
in  numbers  ;  but  these  cases  are  peculiar,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  represent  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

The  apparent  number  of  dissenters  is  also  swelled  by  the  addition 
of  occasional  hearers  at  their  chapels,  who  attend  there,  not  from  any 
partiality  for  dissenting  principles,  nor  from  any  feelings  of  hostility  to 
the  chm-ch,  but  simply  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  accommo- 
dation elsewhere.  They  are  generally  persons  of  good  intention, 
who  act  thus  from  an  apparent  or  imagined  necessity,  or  perhaps  from 
a  feeling  of  weakness,  which  prompts  them  to  withdraw  from  an 
assemblage  of  wealthier  and  better  dressed  people.  But  these  poor 
people  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  dissenters.  They  are  not  attached 
to  the  sect  whose  chapel  they  frequent;  they  readily  remove  to 
another,  if  the  ser^dce  is  more  pleasing  to  them,  and  with  still  gi'eater 
readiness  hasten  to  fill  the  newly-erected  church,  when  at  last 
some  provision  is  made  for  the  necessities  of  an  oven\^helming 
population. 

The  reason,  then,  that  dissenters  seem  numerous,  is,  that  they 
are  chiefly  gathered  into  the  towns,  in  some  of  which  their  proportion 
to  the  population  is  considerable,  and  these  peculiar  cases  are  viewed 
without  any  reference  to  the  country  at  large ;  and  fuj-ther,  many 
persons  are  considered  as  dissenters  who  are  not  really  so;  and  finally, 
the  unceasing  bustle  of  the  dissenters  causes  them  to  attract  more 
attention  than  their  numbers  or  importance  deserves. 

The  methodists  profess  that  they  are  not  dissenters ;  they  do  not 
even  take  the  title  of  a  church,  but  consider  themselves  as  assist- 
ing the  church,  and  supplying  her  deficiencies.     I  cannot  of  course 
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deny,  that  there  has  been  much  to  blame  in  their  conduct,  yet  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  their  leaders  is  deserving  of  high  commendation, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  dissenters.  The  Wesleyan  Magazine, 
and  many  of  their  other  publications,  speali  in  a  tone  of  good-will  and 
respect  towards  the  mother  church ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  rank 
them  with  its  enemies,  since  their  very  unwillingness  to  be -considered 
dissenters  shews  a  good  feeling  which  may  inspire  hopes  of  a  future 
re-union. 

The  papists  in  England  are  doubtless  more  numerous  than  formerly : 
their  increase  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  extensive  settlement  of 
the  lower  order  of  Irish  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
other  large  manufacturing  towns.  They  have  388  chapels,  and  may 
be  computed  at  about  400,000. 

That  the  church  has  by  no  means  failed  in  her  duty,  and  that  the 
dissenters  have  not  gained  on  her  in  numbers,  may,  I  think,  be  easily 
shewn.  In  the  reign  of  King  William,  the  conformists  amounted  to 
2,477,254,  and  the  non-conformists  (excluding  papists)  to  108,676; 
so  that  the  former  were  above  tiventy-two  times  as  numerous  as  the 
latter.  The  population  of  England  is  now  14,000,000,  of  which 
we  may  set  aside  1,100,000  as  methodists  and  hearers  at  meeting- 
houses, and  near  900,000  as  papists  and  dissenters,  leaving  the  con- 
forming population  12,000,000,  which  is  just  twenty-five  times  the 
number  of  the  dissenting  or  non-conformist  party.  And  this  advance 
we  must  remember  has  been  made,  although  the  whole  methodist 
body  has  seceded  from  the  church  in  the  interval.  Even  with  the 
addition  of  the  methodists,  the  non-conformists  w^ould  not  much  ex- 
ceed a  twelfth  part  of  the  church  population. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  to  shew  that  the  dissenters  have  not  gained 
on  the  church,  and  that,  so  far  from  their  numbers  exceeding  her's, 
they  are  in  reality  vastly  inferior. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  I  am  prepared  to  shew  on  the  undeniable 
evidence  of  dissenters,  that  dissent  is  losing  ground,  that  the  church  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  sectariaus,  and  that  they  apprehend,  that  ere 
long  they  may  be  entirely  absorbed  in  her  communion. 

"  Orthodox  dissent,"  says  the  Eclectic  Review,  "  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  higher  classes.  Evangelical  dissenters  no 
longer  form  a  phalanx  in  the  legislature ;  nor,  as  formerly,  are  they 
found  prominent  in  all  the  great  commercial  companies  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  proprietors  of  all  the  principal  manufactories  of  the  country. 
The  professional  classes  have  also  with  few  exceptions  deserted  the  ranks 
of  non-conformity.  And  even  among  the  middle  classes,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  the  rising  youth  of  England  are  not  being  trained 
up  within  the  communion  of  dissenting  churches.  This  consideration, 
if  well  founded,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  permanency  of  our  institutions,  as  it  seems  to  render 
the  attachment  of  the  next  generation  to  them  highly  precarious." — 
(1832,  p.  138.) 

"  That  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are  administered 
by  an  increasing  number  of  the  established  clergy  cannot  admit  a 
a  doubt,   even   on   the   retrospect   of  a  few  years.     It   is  worthy 
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of  a  queetion,  how  far,  in  the  present  condition  and  aims  of  the  body 
of  orthodox  dissenters,  the  purer  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  which  is 
tlius  gaining  ground  in  the  estabUshment  will  tend  to  produce  a 
re- absorption  of  those  who  are  now  viewed  as  separate  fi'om  its  com- 
munion. This  result,  which  to  some  may  appear  a  mere  imagination, 
has  been  regarded  by  persons  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect 
blS  far  from  improhahle." — (Congregational  Mag.  1826,  p.  8.)  "  Thes» 
are  circumstances  which,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  increasing 
energies  and  piety  of  the  national  clergy,  look  with  an  ominous  aspect 
on  the  interests  of  non -conformity,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  at  once 
the  symptoms  and  the  cause  of  internal  weakness,  not  to  say  the  pre- 
cursors of  decline." — (Ibid.  p.  9.)  The  consequence  of  "  mere  no- 
minal dissent,"  w^hich  is  admitted  to  be  common,  is,  "that  a  new 
episcopal  edifice,  rearing  its  towered  and  stately  head  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  more  humble  sanctuary,  may  at  once  desolate  it." — 
(Ibid.  p.  11.) 

The  too  great  number  of  dissenting  preachers  educated  at  their  col- 
leges "  will  in  some  measure  explain  a  most  distressing  fact,  that  there 
are  many  ministers  of  irreproachable  character  at  this  time  unable  to 
obtain  pastoral  engagements ;  the  effects  of  which  upon  their  owti 
minds,  and  upon  the  minds  of  our  brethren  in  the  ministry,  but 
especially  on  the  minds  of  our  people,  is  most  depressing  and  mis- 
chievous."— (Congi'egational  Mag.  1827,  p.  254.)  "  Several  respect- 
able families  from  London  and  elsewhere  have  removed  their 
residence  to  this  vicinity  within  the  last  few  years,  but  on  finding  the 
dissenting  cause  here  was  in  a  low  state,  they  have  immediately 
become  churchmen." — (Ibid.  p.  482.)  "  I  lately  heard  a  minister 
say  that  dissenting  preachers  were  soon  likely  to  be  a  drug.'' — (Ibid, 
1828,  p.  247.)  "  In  the  present  day,  dissenters  are  very  generally 
chargeable  with  an  utter  neglect  of  their  distinguishing  principles. 
The  subject  of  non-conformity  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  at 
an  ordination ;  at  any  other  time,  an  allusion  to  it  is  often  preceded 
by  an  apology,  in  many  places  it  is  never  heard  at  all,  and  in  others  its 
occasional  introduction  will  constitute  a  topic  of  perpetual  complaint." 
Dissenting  principles  "  are  heard  by  their  professed  adherents,  not  only 
without  enthusiasm,  but  with  indifference  or  disgust.  There  is  a 
general  disposition  to  sink  the  subject.  The  consequence  of  this 
apostacy  of  feeling  is,  a  very  prevailing  apostacy  in  fact." — (Binney's 
LifeofMorell,  p.  304. 

Facts  and  statements  like  these  are  highly  valuable,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  a  moment  to  doubt  their  truth,  as  they  are  admitted  by 
dissenters  themselves.  There  are  men  who  for  certain  purposes 
exaggerate  the  numbers  and  the  prosperity  of  dissenters ;  I  have  shewn 
from  facts,  that  they  form  in  reality  but  a  small  section  of  the  com- 
munity, that  they  are  not  attached  to  their  own  principles,  that  they 
are  gradually  becoming  confined  to  the  more  illiterate  classes  of  society, 
(men  of  education  and  talent  passing  over  to  the  church  ;)  that  some 
of  their  ministers  are  standing  idle  from  want  of  congregations,  that 
numbers  of  their  societies  are  merely  struggling  for  existence,  that  a 
large  portion  of  their  funds  is  derived  from  j)ersons  who  are  ready  to 
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<lesert  them  when  accommodation  is  provided  for  them  in  chm-ch, 
and,  finally,  that  they  look  forward  to  being  extinguished  in  the  next 
generation,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  energies  and  the  piety  of  the  Esta- 
bhshment.  Is  this  the  success  of  dissent?  Is  this  the  failure  of  the 
church  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  the  Christian  church  should  be  plundered 
of  property  which  she  has  possessed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
plundered  by  those  w^ho  never  gave,  and  w4io  have  no  right  to  take 
away  ?  Or  is  it,  in  reality,  because  she  has  been  too  successful,  because 
she  is  too  formidable  to  irreligion  and  anarchy,  by  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  her  clergy,  and  the  apostolical  purity  and  power  of  her  doctrine 
and  polity  ?  p. 
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Continued  from  No.  IX.  p.  243. 

riQ  the  article  on  Beckkt,  in  No.  IX.,  p.  236,  line  14, /or  cardinal,  read  cardinals;  p.  236,  line 
22,  for  1162,  read  1692 ;  p.  239,  line  36,  for  confession,  read  confessor ;  p.  243,  line  23, 
for  dispositiones,  read  dlspositionis.] 

HIS    CHARACTER    WHEN    CHANCELLOR. 

Having  shewm,  as  I  suppose  satisfactorily,  that  Becket  as  Archbishop 
w^as  in  no  way  remarkable  for  his  pretensions  to  religion,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  I  feel  myself  less  called  on  to  repel  the  charge  that  he 
was  an  unclerical  Chancellor.  The  grave  imputation  which  hangs 
over  him  is  that  of  hypocrisy,  founded  on  the  supposed  suddenness  of 
his  transition  from  laxity  to  asceticism,  and  the  coincidence  of  this 
transition  with  his  promotion  from  Chancellor  to  x\rchbishop.  And 
this  imputation  is  as  completely  refuted  by  disproving  either  as  both 
of  his  supposed  characters. 

Yet,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  state,  that  in  this  respect  too  he 
has  been  much  misrepresented ;  and  that  if  his  habits  were  secular  for 
an  Archbishop,  they  were  ascetic  for  a  Chancellor.  I  do  not  indeed 
mean  to  assert  that  the  charge  of  ambition  and  unclerical  deportment 
as  affecting  this  part  of  Becket's  life  is  as  utterly  colourless  as  that  of 
ostentatious  sanctity  afterwards.  I  shall  not  set  about  to  prove  that 
though  after  his  consecration  he  was,  in  some  respects,  a  secular  cha- 
racter, still  that  he  was  in  no  respect  such  before  it.  All  I  shall  attempt 
to  shew  is,  that  in  both  capacities,  that  of  Chancellor  and  that  of 
Archbishop,  he  exhibited  himself  in  much  the  same  light — as  one  who 
had  a  strong,  though  not  very  consistent,  sense  of  religion,  and  whose 
ambition  was  curiously  tinctured  with  austerity. 

I  admit,  then,  on  the  authority  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  that 
Becket,  while  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  acted  the  part  not  only  of 
an  able  military  commander,  but  of  an  accomplished  man-at-arms. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  he  was  an  admirable  j  udge  of  hawks  and  horses, 
and  entered  keenly  into  the  chase  as  an  occasional  pastime.  But,  on 
the  authority  of  the  same  Fitz-Stephen  (p.  14),  I  feel  equally  called 
on  to  believe  that  "  in  hac  tamen  tantorum  seecularium  honoruin  pompa 
ipse  seepe  disciphnam  secretam  nudato  ad  flagellum  dorso  recipiebat. 

Vol.  II.— J9ec.  1832.  ^  % 
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cum  esset  in  vicinia  LoncloniaD,  a  Radulfo  Priore  S.  Trinitatis,  in  vicini^ 
Cantiiariae,  a  Thoma  Presbytero  S.  Martini."  The  last  clause  of  this 
sentence  deserves  notice,  as  giving  definiteness,  and  therefore  credibi- 
lity to  the  statement.  It  is  either  the  truth,  or  a  lie  with  a  circum- 
stance. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Fitz-Stephen,  that  amidst  all  the  luxury  of 
the  court,  "  Summe  sobrius  erat,  ut  de  divite  mensa  dives  colligeretur 
eleemosyna.  Et  quod  a  confessionis  ejus  auditore  Roberto  venerabili 
Canonico  de  Meritona  audivi,  ex  quo  Cancellarius  factus  est,  nulla  eum 
poUuit  luxuria ;  super  quo  et  Rex  ipse  diurnas  ei  et  nocturnas  tendebat 
insidias.  Sed  tanquam  vir  timoratus  et  a  Deo  prsedestinatus,  munditiee 
carnis  intendens  lumbos  prsecinctos  habebat.  Et  quidem  vir  sapiens 
Regni  moderamini  et  tantarum  curarum  publicarum  et  privatarum 
intentus,  rarius  illecebris  talibus  attemptabatur,  quoniam 

Otia  si  tolles  periere  Cupidinis  arcus. 

Vir  pudicus  Cancellarius,  osor  turpitudinis  et  impudicitise  quendam 
clericum  suum  magnae  prosapiee  Ricardum  de  Ambli,  pro  eo  quod  cujus- 
dam  socii  sui,  dum  longinquo  aberat  in  transmarinis,  uxorem  seduxerat 
et  accubuerat,  a  domo  et  amicitia  sua  projecit,  et  in  Turri  Londoniae 
incarceratum  et  in  compedibus  diu  afflictuni  teneri  fecit." 

Now  I  would  observe  on  these  statements,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  reason  for  regarding  them  with  jealousy.  They  are  not 
vague,  like  the  accounts  of  Becket's  sudden  conversion — nor  guesses, 
like  the  hair  shirt  overrun  with  vermin — nor,  lastly,  are  they  written 
with  a  bias.  It  was  no  part  of  the  wish  of  Becket's  biographers  to 
ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  uniform  sanctity;  in  an  age  when  Heloise 
could  live  a  saint  and  Abelard  die  one,  an  immaculate  youth  was 
scarce  necessary  to  a  holy  latter  end.  Indeed,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
push  our  argument  to  the  utmost,  we  almost  persuade  om'selves  that 
a  case  could  be  made  out  the  other  way;  that  their  bias  was  to  con- 
trast the  Archbishop  with  the  Chancellor,  and  to  exaggerate  a  gradual 
change  of  character  into  a  miraculous  conversion.  But  this  would, 
in  the  present  case,  be  gratuitous.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
shew  that  there  is  the  same  authority  for  believing  Becket  austere  in 
some  of  his  practices,  as  for  believing  him  ambitious  in  others.  And 
I  think  that  if  the  abov^e  statements  of  Fitz-Stephen  obtain  credit, 
Becket  will  escape  the  imputation  of  having  taken  up  an  entirely  new 
set  of  notions  when  he  sacrificed  himself  for  the  honour  of  God. 

There  are,  however,  two  detailed  charges  brought  against  him, 
respecting  this  period  of  his  life,  which  may  be  considered  to  require 
a  particular  answer. 

1 .  There  exists,  among  the  records  of  Battle  Abbey,  a  very  minute 
account  of  a  transaction  in  which  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  impli- 
cated, and  which,  if  it  can  be  trusted  for  correctness  in  its  report  of 
conversations,  does  certainly  amount  to  a  proof  that,  in  the  year  11.57, 
Becket  allowed  a  claim  to  be  asserted  by  the  King  in  a  single  instance, 
which  claim,  in  the  year  1163,  he  would  not  allow  to  be  formally 
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embodied  in  writing,  and  recognised  as  the  permanent  law  of  the 
land. 

According  to  the  record  of  Battle  Abbey,  a  claim  had  for  some  time 
been  put  forward  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  interfering  with 
the  chartered  liberties  of  that  convent.  This  claim  was  supported  by 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  through  his  influence  was 
for  some  time  recognised  by  Henry  II.  But  when  the  question  was 
at  last  to  be  definitively  settled,  and  for  that  purpose  a  great  number  of 
the  chief  nobility,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  were  assembled,  it  so  chanced 
that  Hilary  gave  great  offence  by  resting  his  claim  on  the  assumed 
superiority  of  a  Pope's  mandate  to  a  King's  chartered  grant;  and 
after  receiving  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  King  for  comparing  the 
Pope's  authority  "  ab  hominibus  concessa,"  with  his  own  "  divine 
right,"  was  reminded  by  the  Chancellor  that  the  ground  which  he 
took  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  report,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  question 
before  us.  iVnd  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
such  a  document  of  any  intentional  misrepresentation  to  Becket's  pre- 
judice. But  even  if  we  admit  the  exact  faithfulness  of  the  whole 
report,  still  the  inconsistency  which  it  proves  is  hardly  such  as  to  imply 
dishonesty.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  sufficient  interval  between 
1157  and  1163  to  make  room  for  some  real  change  of  opinion. 
Next,  even  supposing  that  Becket's  opinion  was  the  same  at  both 
times,  still  in  the  first  instance  he  had  no  power  to  resist,  in  the  second 
he  was  able  to  resist  effectually;  and  lastly,  the  difference,  at  that 
time  acknowledged,  between  the  demand  to  which  he  assented  in 
1157,  and  which  he  refused  in  1163,  is  much  greater  than  may  be 
supposed  by  a  modern  reader.  An  occasional  act  of  usurpation  was 
not  in  those  days  so  easily,  as  at  present,  construed  into  a  precedent ; 
and  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  very  claims,  of  which  the  formal 
assertion  was  so  warmly  resisted  at  Clarendon,  were  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  even  by  Becket  himself,  while  they  were  acknowledged  to  be 
tyrannical.  But  the  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  drawn  at  the 
time  between  an  occasional  concession  and  a  written  acknowledge- 
ment, is  furnished  us  by  Nicholas  of  Rouen.  The  account  he  gives 
of  his  interview  with  the  Empress  Matilda  contains  her  comments  on 
the  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon.     He  tells  us — 

"  Quam  plurima  capitulorum  improbavit.  Et  hoc  modis  omnibus  ei 
displicuit  quod  in  scripturam  redacta  essent :  sive  Episcopi  coacti  forent 
ut  aliquam  promissionem  facerent  de  ipsis  custodiendis.  Hoc  enim  a  pri- 
oribus  factum  non  est.  Post  multa  igitur  verba  cum  ab  ea  vehementer 
inquirerem  quae  posset  esse  prima  pacis  occasio,  banc  ei  indicavimus, 
et  assensit :  si  forte  fieri  posset  ut  Dnus.  Rex  mitteret  in  consilium 
Matris  suae,  et  aliarum  rationabilium  personarum,  quae  taliter  rem  mo- 
derarentur,  ut  cessante  promissione  et  scripturd  antiqucB  Regni  consuetu- 
dines  ohservarentur ;  adhibito  tali  moderamine  ut  nee  per  Judices 
seeculares  libertas  Ecclesiae  toUeretur,  nee  ita  Episcopi  abuterentur 
Ecclesiastica  libertate." 

Becket  then  was  willing  to  concede  as  much  himself,  as  he  had 
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allowed  Henry  to  claim  m  the  transaction  which  has  been  brought 
up  against  him,  and  therefore,  supposing  it  real,  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  see  great  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
the  whole  story  ;  not,  indeed,  that  we  suppose  it  misrepresented  with 
a  view  to  malign  Becket — that  is  out  of  the  question, — but  because  I 
suspect  that  the  transaction,  as  it  really  took  place,  was  much  less 
creditable  to  the  convert  than  the  record  admits;  and  that  if  it  is 
incoiTectly  stated  in  these  points,  it  may  be  in  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1168,  when  Becket' s  aifairs  wore  the  most  unpro- 
mising aspect,  and  w^hen  the  Pope  seemed  to  have  abandoned  him  to 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  he  wrote  a  very  earnest  letter  of  remon- 
strance, enumerating  the  grievances  which  the  Church  had  suffered, 
and  exonerating  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  been  accessory  to 
them.  After  mentionmg  many  acts  of  oppression  to  which  the  Church 
had  been  subjected  before  he  had  any  thmg  to  do  with  its  administra- 
tion, he  proceeds — 

"  Sed  et  Cicestrensis  Episcopus  quid  profecit  adversus  Abbatem  de 
Bello,  qui  privilegiis  Apostolicis  fretus  cum  ea  nominasset  in  Curia,  et 
Abbatem  denuntiasset  excommunicatum,  eidem  in  continenti  coram 
omnibus  communicare  compulsus  est,  sine  absolutione,  et  eum  recipere 
in  osculo  pads.  Sic  enim  placuit  Regi  et  Curiae  quae  ei  in  nullo  con- 
tradicere  audebat.  Et  hoc  sanctissime  Pater  contigit  tempore  deces- 
soris  vestri  et  nostri."     (Ep.  D.  T.  iv.  14.) 

The  w^hole  transaction,  as  here  described,  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  disgraceful  one,  and  to  have  been  intentionally  disguised  in  the 
abbey  record.  And  moreover,  it  appears  that  Becket's  conscience 
was  quite  easy  upon  the  subject.  For  as  the  circumstances  were 
generally  known,  and  as  the  part  Becket  had  himself  taken  in  it  (if 
indeed  he  took  any)  must  still  have  been  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many, 
it  is  scarce  credible  that  he  should  have  so  gratuitously  appealed  to  it, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  if  it  could  have  had  a  turn  given  to  it 
imfavourable  to  himself.     So  much  for  the  affair  of  Battle  Abbey. 

2.  The  remaining  charge,  viz.  that  in  order  to  prosecute  the  w^ar  of 
Toulouse  he  levied  heavy  contributions  on  the  Church,  seems  to  be 
much  better  founded.  For  though  we  attach  no  great  weight  to  Lord 
Lyttleton's  author,  Gilbert  Foliot,  and  though  we  think  that  the  49th 
letter  in  the  collection  (Ep.  Joan.  Saresb.)  was  addressed  to  Becket 
himself,  not  to  the  king,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  supposes,  yet  we  are  fur- 
nished wdth  evidence  which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  m  a  letter  from 
John  of  Salisbury  to  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  written  in  the 
summer  of  1166     (Ep.  Joan.  Saresb.  159.) 

After  an  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  exactions,  John  of  Salis- 
bury goes  on  to  say — 

"  Sed  dicet  aliquis  quoniam  haec  indictio  census,  et  Ecclesiarum 
vexatio  in  Cancellarium  ejus,  qui  nunc  Archiepiscopatur,  ut  credo, 
aut  Archiepiscopari  contendit,ut  8emulimentiuntur,penitus  retorquenda 
est,  qui  Regem  tunc  ad  omnia  pro  arbitrio  impellebat,  et  heec  sicut 
^lia  multa  induxit.     Quod  si  ego  falsum  esse  noverim,  utpote  qui  eum 
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scio  tunc  noil  auctoritatem  prsestitisse  libiclini,  sed  obsecundationem 
necessitati ;  taraen  eum,  quia  ministrum  iniquitatis  fuisse  non  ambigo, 
jure  Optimo  taliter  arbitror  puniendum,  ut  eo  potissimum  puniatur 
auctore,  quemin  talibus  Domino  bonorum  omnium  auctoripraeferebat." 

This  is  an  acknowledgement  against  which  we  have  nothing  to 
advance.  It  is  clear  that  Becket  was  on  this  occasion  accessory  to 
heavy,  and  even  iniquitous  exactions,  and  we  know  of  no  palliation 
for  his  conduct,  except  the  fact  that  he  seems  never  to  have  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  Tlieobald,  who  to  the  last  regarded  him  with  the 
aifection  of  a  father,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  Archidiaconus  noster 
quinohis  amicus  est,  et  consilii  nostri  primus."     (Ep.  Joan.  Saresb.  70.) 

To  this  charge,  then,  w^e  are  constrained  to  plead  giiilty;  but  still 
we  do  not  think  it  warrants  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from 
it.  "  After  such  testimonies,"  says  Lord  Lyttleton,  "  of  Becket's 
zeal  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
Rome  and  the  Church,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Henry  should  believe 
him  no  bigot.  And  that  opinion  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  this 
unhappy  choice,  which  proved  a  source  of  great  disquiet  to  that 
monarch  and  his  kingdom."  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  Becket's 
zeal  in  exacting  the  above  mentioned  sums  of  money  arose  from,  or, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  seemed  to  arise  from  "  a  zeal  to  maintain 
the  royal  prerogatives  against  the  Church."  Becket's  own  eager 
character  leaves  me  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  zeal  in  prosecuting  a 
war  which  he  had  began  with  success,  and  through  which  he  saw  his 
way  clearly.  Nor  is  there  any  need  for  supposing  that,  when,  on  his 
resources  failing  him,  he  applied  for  contributions  to  the  Church,  he 
was  actuated  by  any  deeper  motive  than  a  behef  that  through  his 
intimacy  with  Theobald  he  might  thus  supply  his  wants  most  readily. 
The  notion  prevalent  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been,  not  that  on  such 
occasions  he  lent  himself  to  the  king's  wishes,  but  that  the  king  was 
governed  by  his.  In  the  year  1161,  John  of  Sahsbury  wrote  to  him 
respecting  the  war  in  Normandy. 

"  Si  vera  sunt  quae  dicuntur  a  redeuntibus,  et  utinam  vera  sint.  Rex 
et  tota  curia  adeo  pendent  de  consilio  vestro,  ut  nee  spes  pacis  immi- 
neat,  nisi  eam  vestra  prudentia  prsefiguret."     (Ep.  T.  S.  77.) 

And  so  conscious  was  the  king  of  the  influence  Becket  had  exerted 
over  him,  that  after  the  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  reminded  of  it.  In  the  winter  of  1165,  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux  informed  Becket,  that,  among  other  means  resorted 
to  by  those  who  wished  to  foment  irritation,  "  Addebant  vos  inter 
amicos  aliquando  dixisse,  non  fovendos  in  principe  inconsultos 
elatae  juventutis  affectus,  sed  statim  viriliter  intemperantise  resist- 
endum.  Notes  vobis  esse  omnes  regalis  animi  motus,  quid  levitatis 
habeat,  quid  virtutis  audeat  attentare ;  ipsumque  prudentiae  tuse 
magnificentiam  nihilominus  agnovisse,  quam  toties  in  opportuni- 
tatibus  utilem,  et  in  diflicultatibus  expertus  sit  efficacem.  Quae 
verba  cum  ad  Regis  notitiam  malignitatis  invidia  detulisset  asserebant 
irrevocabiliter  indignatum  dixisse " 

If  the  footing  on  which  Becket  stood  with  the  King  was  such  as 
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these  passages  would  lead  us  to  infer,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  on 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishoprick  he  should  sink  into  the  tool  of 
his  quondam  pupil. 

As  to  the  "important  reformation"  which  Lord  Lyttleton  assumes 
that  the  King  intended  to  undertake,  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
such  a  scheme  ever  entered  his  head  till  more  than  a  year  after 
Becket's  consecration ;  and  on  this  account  we  cannot  feel  it  to  be 
"  incredible  that  he  should  not  have  revealed  his  intentions  concern- 
ing that  affair  to  a  minister  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  trust  in  his 
most  secret  councils." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  any  charge  which  has  been 
brought  forward  against  Becket,  when  chancellor,  implies  more  than 
what  his  whole  subsequent  history  confirms — that  he  was  a  man  of 
very  keen  feelings,  who  followed  up  with  vigour  whatever  he  took 
in  hand,  and  was,  perhaps,  ambitiously  eager  about  the  success  of  his 
projects,  and  who,  moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  are  told  of 
his  self-denying  habits,  was  the  very  person  to  devote  himself  to  a 
cause  which  afforded  scope  at  once  to  his  most  chivalrous  and  most 
ascetic  feelings. 

The  light  in  which  this  singular  man  was  regarded  while  chan- 
cellor, by  his  clerical  friends,  may,  we  think,  be  not  unfairly  collected 
from  some  lines  in  which  John  of  Salisbury  dedicates  his  book,  "  De 
nugis  Curialium,"  which  appeared  in  1160.     They  are  as  follows: — 

AUCTOR   AD    OPUS  SUUM. 

Si  mihi  credideris,  linguam  cohibebis,  et  aulse 

Limina  non  intres,  pes  tuus  esto  domi — > 
Aspectus  hominum  cautus  vitare  memento 

Et  tibi  commissas  claude  libelle  notas. 
Omnia  sint  suspecta  tibi,  quia  publicus  hostis 

Et  Majestatis  diceris  esse  reus. 
Ignis  edax  gladiusque  ferox  tibi  forte  parantur, 

Aut  te  poUuta  subruet  hostis  aqua. 
*  *  *  * 

Stultos,  prudentes  nimiura,  pravosque  cavetis, 

Et  quos  insignes  garrula  lingua  facit. 
Si  quis  araat  verum  tibi  sit  gratissimus  hospes. 

Si  quam  delectat  gloria  vana,  cave. 
Jure  patronatus  ilium  cole,  qui  velit  esse 

Et  sciat,  et  possit,  tutor  ubique  tuus. 
Ergo  quseratur  lux  cleri  gloria  gentis 

Anglorum,  Regis  dextera  forma  boni. 
Quaesitus  Regni  tibi  cancellarius  Angli 

Primus  solicita  mente  petendus  erit. 
Hie  est  qui  Regni  leges  cancellat  iniquas 

Et  mandata  pii  Principis  sequa  facit. 
Si  quid  obest  populo,  vel  moribus  est  inimicum 

Quicquid  id  est,  per  eum  desinit  esse  nocens. 
Publica  privatis  qui  praefert  commoda  semper, 

Quodque  dat  in  plures  ducit  in  aere  suo. 
Quod  dat  babct,  quod  habct  dignis  donat,  vice  versk 
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Spargit,  Bed  sparese  multiplicantur  opes. 
Utque  virum  virtus  animi  sic  gratia  formse 
Undique  mirandum  gentibus  esse  facit. 

*  *  *  * 

Hujus  nosse  domum  non  res  est  ardua  ;  cuivis 

Non  duce  qusesito  semita  trita  patet. 
Nota  domus  cunctis,  vitio  non  cognita  soli, 

Lucet,  ab  hac  lucera  dives,  egenus,  habent. 

And  with  this  we  will,  for  the  present,  close  our  inquiries  respect- 
ing Becket's  character,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
misrepresented  by  his  contemporaries,  and  then  retailed  to  us  through 
misrepresented  misrepresentations. 

f  To  be  continued.  J 
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Every  record  of  a  place,  with  which  w^e  are  either  connected  by  local 
habitation  or  interested  by  historical  or  particular  associations,  is 
valuable  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  more  care  has  not  been 
displayed  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  documents,  in  w^hich 
are  registered  every  charitable  bequest  that  has  been  made,  and 
every  local  event  that  has  occurred,  in  the  different  parishes  in  the 
kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  parish  of  Hawkchurch,  all  the  dili- 
gence which  could  be  used  to  obtain  authentic  information  respecting 
its  former  history  has  been,  I  lament  to  say,  but  partially  rewarded. 
From  the  oral  testimony  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood,  little  has  been  gained ;  and  beyond  the  traditional 
account  of  a  great  encampment  having  been  formed  in  the  parish  on 
Lambert's  Castle,  of  which  traces  yet  exist,  and  a  sanguinary  battle 
having  been  fought  in  Hilliers  Close,  a  part  of  the  glebe  land,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  a  Colonel  Hillier,  who  was  there  executed 
in  the  civil  wars,  nothing  worthy  of  particular  record  is  remembered. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  mentioned  that  there  formerly  existed  an  old 
parchment  book,  in  which  were  some  curious  memoranda  respecting 
the  local  history  of  the  parish,  the  annual  fair,  for  which  a  charter  was 
granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  on  Lambert  Castle,  and  which  was 
formerly  much  frequented  by  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
other  customs  that  obtained  ;  but  the  book  w^as  taken  from  the  box  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  one  of  the  parishioners,  and  what  has 
become  of  it,  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  discover.  It  has,  in 
all  probability,  perished.  If  the  above  information  be  correct,  another 
proof  is  furnished  of  the  caution  w^ith  which  access  to  parochial  docu- 
ments and  registers  should  be  guarded.  The  same  vigilance  and  care 
should  be  exercised,  indeed,  towards  all  documents  of  local  interest 
and  importance,  that  succeeding  generations  may  be  informed  of 
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the  events  that  have  occurred  iii  past  times,  and  that  by  reading  of 
some  memorable  action  performed  either  by  the  gallantry  of  a  war- 
rior, or  the  charities  of  a  Christian  on  the  spot,  their  local  attachments 
may  be  enkindled,  and  their  virtuous  dispositions  strengthened  to 
do  the  deeds  of  patriotism  and  benevolence,  and  thus  to  distinguish 
the  period  of  their  residence  and  the  time  of  their  sojourning  in  their 
own  homes.  And  blessed  shall  they  be  in  that  generation,  and  the 
benedictions  of  the  poor,  and  the  approbation  of  the  just,  shall  per- 
fume their  memories  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  w^hat 
was  done  on  earth  from  true  principle  will  receive  in  heaven  its 
due  rew^ai'd  in  true  glory. 

From  the  above,  it  wdll  be  but  too  evident  that  I  have  nought  where- 
with to  invest  the  spot  from  w^hich  I  am  writing  with  any  portion  of 
that  interest  with  which  the  readers  of  the  British  Magazine  must 
have  regarded  the  account  of  the  parishes  of  Hodnet  and  Eyam — 
places  hallowed,  as  it  were,  by  the  pious  ministrations  of  a  Heber,  and 
the  apostolical  devotion  of  a  Mompesson. 

Hawkclmrclif  more  generally  called  by  the  name  of  Hay-churcli  by 
those  who  reside  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood,  and  spelt  Aveke- 
cliurchf  OT  Havek-chirchem  the  Saxon  Chronicles, is  a  parish  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Dorsetshire,  and  adjoining  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Somerset,  from  the  latter  of  w^hich  it  is  separated  by  the  River 
Ox,  which  forms  its  north-w^est  boundary.* 

There  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  a  rich  and  extensive 
monastery,  or  abbey,  called  Cerne,  to  wiiich  all  the  lands  in  this  place 
and  in  several  other  contiguous  parishes  belonged.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  the  land  in  Hawkchurch  was  alienated  from  the 
abbots  of  Cerne,  and  the  whole,  together  with  the  regal,  manorial,  and 
rectorial  rights,  were  granted,  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  one  John  Leigh,  by 
whom  again  in  a  subsequent  reign  (of  Mary)  they  were  aUenated,  and 
sold  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Spargrove,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
w^ho  purchased  also  the  presentation  and  advowson  of  the  Rectory, 
with  the  rectorial  manor,  consisting,  together  with  the  glebe,  of  about 
621  acres  of  meadow  and  arable  land,  at  present  attached  to  and 
forming  part  of  the  living.  This  property  continued  for  several  years 
in  the  ^Ioore  family,  and  was  possessed  till  within  a  few  years  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wyndham,  who  married  a  daughter  and 
heiress  of  one  of  the  Moores.  Mr.  Wyndham  disposed  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Wylde  Court,  and  other  lands  in  the  parish,  with  the  advow- 
son and  presentation  of  the  living,  to  the  Hon.  J.  Everard  Arundel, 
from  whom  the  former  was  purchased  by   the  late  Lord  Viscount 


•  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Chard,  in  Somerset,  and  four  from  Axminster,  in 
Devon  ;  contains  a  po])ulation  of  898  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  1831, 
and  4136  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  the  soil  of  which,  however,  is  but 
indifferent,  being  cln'efly  light  mouldy  sand,  resting  upon  a  compact  ferruginous 
siliceous  sand,  known  by  the  name  of  Fox-mould,  or  else  upon  a  tenacious  ferrugi- 
nous clay  full  of  ilints,  locally  called  Red-scrip.  The  place  consists  of  two  tithings — 
Wylde  Court  and  Phillyhohne,  and  was  formerly  in  the  hundred  of  Cerne  and  L'ggs- 
combe,  but  has  lately  been  constituted  a  hundred  by  itself,  and  is  in  the  Bridport 
division. 
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Bridport,  and  the  latter  were  sold  by  auction  in  Lyme,  in  1810,  to  a 
brother  of  the  late  Alderman  Newnham,  of  London,  whose  sons  are 
the  present  patrons  of  the  Rectory.  In  the  chancel  of  the  church  there 
is  an  elegant  marble  monument  respecting  the  Moores. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  by  the  abbots  of  Cerne  to  St.  Peter 
or  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  an  old  and  venerable  building,  and  the  six 
semicircular  Norman  arches,  by  which  the  body  or  nave  of  the  church 
is  supported,  indicate   as  well  its  antiquity,  as  the  period  at  which 
this  part  of  the  edifice  at  least  was  built.     The  round,  semicircular, 
and  segmental  arches,  of  which  many  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  some 
of    our   old  parish   churches   in    good    preservation,    are   relics    of 
the   old  Roman   style    of  building,   and   were    adopted  at  the  first 
introduction   of  Christianity,  and  continued  in  general  use  through- 
out the  thirteenth  century,  or  till  the  reign  of  our  Henry  III.     About 
this  period  a  different  character  w^as  imparted  to  our  religious  build- 
ings, and  the  Gothic  style  began  to  be  introduced,  and  mixed  up  with 
the  Saxon  and  Norman;  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  that  diversity  or 
want  of  uniformity  of  design  which  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  most 
of  our  old  parish  churches  exhibit  at  the  present  moment.     When  the 
Romans,  in  the  fifth  century,  left  this  country,  the  temples  which  they 
had  erected,  in  different  parts,  remained,  and  continued  to  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants  as  places  of  worship  ;  and  according  to  the  architec- 
tural form  of  these  buildings,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  were 
churches  constructed ;  and  the  parish  church  of  Brixworth,  in  North- 
amptonshire, may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  old  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  as  an  edifice  which  has  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  Roman  temple.     The  church  of  Hawkchurch  bears  evidence 
of  the  old  Norman,  and  the  introduction  of  what  is  termed  the  early 
English  style,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  the  Gothic.     While  in  the  body  and 
chancel  of  the  church  there  are  six  round  semi-circular  arches,  upon 
which  are  the  usual  zig-zag  &c.  decorations  by  w^hich  the    Norman 
pillars  and  order  of  architecture  is  distinguished,  there  are  tw^o  beau- 
tiful pointed  Gothic  arched  windows  at  the  altar  and  at  the  porch ; 
and  an  arch  also  of  the  same   order   erected  between  the  nave  or 
middle  aisle  and  chancel,  not  improbably  as  a  sort  of  support  as  well 
as  of  ornament  to  the  building.     The  tower  of  the   church,  with  its 
embattled  parapet,   is  handsome,  and  forms  a  striking  object  from 
many  parts  of  the  adjoining  country,   particularly   on  the  Western 
Road  between  Chard  and  Oxminster,  attracting  the  eye  and  exciting 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  From  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity, 
towers   were  erected   as  a  part  of  every  religious  edifice,  and  were 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  as  a  kind  of  fortress,  to  which 
they  retired  as  much  for  the  security  of  their  persons  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church  when  threatened  wdth  danger ;  and  the  purpose 
for  which  spires  were  built  on  some  of  the  parochial  churches  was, 
that  they  might  serve  as  landmarks  or  posts  to  direct  the   people 
when  traversing  the  country  and  going  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
these  were  almost  indispensable  at  a  time  in  w^iich  few  roads  existed, 
few  of  the  forests  were  felled,  and  the  communications  between  the 
towns  and  villages  in  a  thinly  populated  country  w^ere  like  the  visits 
of  angels,  "  few  and  far  between."     In  the  chancel  of  the  church  a 
Vol.  ll.^Dec.  1832.  3  o 
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handsome  monument  has  been  lately  erected  to  the  late  Admu-al  Sir 
William  Domett,  who  was  a  native  of  Hawkchurch,  and  who,  by  his 
good  conduct,  raised  himself  from  obscurity  and  poverty  to  the  highest 
dignities  and  honour  of  his  profession,  leaving  behind  him  considerable 
property  and  a  name  respected  as  much  by  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession as  it  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
place ! 

Besides  the  Admiral's  monument,  there  are  two  marble  tablets 
erected  in  the  chancel  and  one  of  the  aisles,  to  the  memories  of 
Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  of  Wadham  College,  to  which  Society  the  latter  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  a  "  generous  benefactor ;"  and  one  also  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  to  the  memory  of  Amos  Barns,  Gentleman, 
who  left  by  w^ill  considerable  property  in  the  parish  to  his  youngest 
son,  Mr.  Thomas  Barns. 

In  this  parish  there  are  five  manors,  or  deputed  manors : — 

Hawkchurch  Manor,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  WilUam  Domett. 

Rectorial  Manor  Rev.  J.  Rudge,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

Checkeridge  Manor      Thomas  Barns,  Esq. 

Taunton  School  Land Trustees  of  Taunton  School. 

Wylde  Court  • Lord  Bridport. 

With  respect  to  the  manorial  house  of  Wylde  Court,  which  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  respectable  families  of  the  Moores  and  Wyndhams,  there  is  a  tra- 
ditional account  which  I  have  heard  from  one  or  two  aged  persons  in 
the  parish,  that  King  Charles  IL  was  there  concealed  for  a  short  time, 
and  that  he  occupied  one  of  the  bedrooms  on  the  night  previous  to  his 
embarking  from  Charmouth,  from  which  the  house  is  distant  five 
or  six  miles.  1  know  not  whether  any  credit  is  due  to  the  report ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  in  "  Boscabel,"  an  interesting  work,  in  w^liich  so 
minute  an  account  of  his  movements  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
is  given,  that  he  was  about  the  hills  near  Charmouth  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  as  concealment  was  his  object,  there  is  no  spot  more  secluded 
than  Wylde  Court,  particularly  at  that  period,  "  bosomed  in  high 
turfted  trees,"  a  magnificent  avenue  of  which  still  exists,  nor  one  in 
which  he  would  have  been  more  safe  from  his  pursuers,  supposing 
even  then  that  any  idea  was  entertained  of  that  part  of  the  coast  to 
which  his  flight  was  directed.  And  it  may  be  added,  not  indeed  as  a 
corroboration  of  this  traditional  account,  but  as  a  circumstance  im- 
parting to  it  an  air  of  probability,  that  King  Charles  IL,  at  the  period 
of  his  projected  flight  from  Charmouth,  was  staying  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Wyndham,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Moore,  then  residing  at  Wylde 
Court,  the  contiguity  of  which  to  the  sea,  and  its  greater  eligibihty  as 
a  place  of  security,  must  have  been  w^ell  known,  and  might  have  been 
suggested  as  the  most  desirable  spot  from  which  the  journey  across 
the  hills  from  the  manor  house  to  Charmouth  might  be  made.* 

♦  For  a  year  I  resided  at  Wylde  Court,  tlirougli  the  permission  of  the  \'Me  V:s- 
countess  Bridport,  and  have  frequently  walked  from  the  manor  houso  to  Charmouth 
across  the  hills.  So  retired,  and  so  little  frequented  is  this  road  to  Chnrmouth  at 
the  present  moment,  tliat  I  often  walk  thither  without  meeting  with  a  single  per- 
son, either  ji'oing  or  returning. 
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It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  a  high  hill  in  the 
parish,  called  Lambert  Castle,  from  w^hich  we  have  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  of  sea  and  rural  scenery,  and  upon  which  may 
easily  be  traced  an  ancient  fortification,  having  triple  trenches  and 
ditches,  of  w'hich  the  area  betw^een  the  ramparts  may  be  estimated  at 
about  twelve  acres.  During  the  late  war,  a  telegraph  w^as  here 
erected,  and  being  about  900  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  no 
site  could  have  been  more  judiciously  selected  as  a  sea-mark.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  as  it  would  appear,  Lambert  Castle  was 
used  as  a  Danish  encampment,  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions  as 
a  station  from  which  the  barbarians  made  frequent  irruptions  into 
Devon,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  taking  Exeter,  and  inflicting  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  shires  and  cities  in  Wessex,  the  most 
horrible  atrocities,  of  which  my  friend.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his 
admirable  History  of  England  (iVnglo-Saxon  period),  has  lately 
favoured  the  public  with  a  detailed  and  interesting  account.  It  is  a 
well  attested  fact,  that  long  before  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes,  there 
was  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  Romans  had  more  military 
stations  than  in  Dorset,  and  it  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  Saxon 
monarchs  not  only  for  the  number  of  encampments  they  formed,  but 
the  places  of  public  worship  they  erected  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
to  suppose  that  Lambert  Castle  had  been  successively  occupied  as  a 
military  station  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  Danes,  to  overawe 
and  govern  the  adjacent  country. 

I  have  a  list  before  me  of  thirty-four  names,  as  Rectors  of  this 
parish,  from  the  year  1235  to  the  present  period,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
markable that  most  have  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  and  have  held 
the  living  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  the  last  incumbent  being 
of  the  age  of  ninety  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  possession  of  the 
benefice  for  fifty- three  years ! 


POPULAR    OBSERVATIONS  ON    SOME    CHARACTERISTIC    CIRCUM- 
STANCES BELONGING  TO  OUR  LORD'S  MIRACLES. 

There  are  certain  particulars  respecting  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
w^hich  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  overlooked  by  authors  who  have 
treated  of  them,  and  which,  nevertheless,  appear  to  characterise  them 
in  a  manner  too  remarkable  to  be  justly  neglected.  One  or  two 
of  these  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  illustrate ;  especially  as,  by  doing 
so,  we  may  possibly  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  which  seem 
to  have  prevailed  on  this  subject, — a  subject  at  all  times  of  the  most 
vital  interest  and  importance  to  a  believer  in  Christ,  but  which,  at  the 
present  period,  appears  to  acquire  (if  possible)  additional  consequence 
from  the  rash  and  unfounded  pretensions  to  miraculous  powers  ad- 
vanced and  believed  to  an  extent  of  which  many  sober-minded 
Christians  are  not  aware. 

1.  It  appears  to  be  generally  assumed,  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that 
our  Lord  wrought  his  miracles  as  proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  and 
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appealed  to  them  as  svck.  Undoubtedly  so  he  did ;  yet  perhaps 
not  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  majority  of  Christians  conceive 
him  to  have  done ;  but  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  characters  of  his  hearers. 

To  make  this  plain,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  inveterate  persuasion 
in  which  the  Jews  of  that  day  were  brought  up,  that  miraculous  cures 
could  be  effected  by  means  of  magic.  This  persuasion  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds  that  it  became  the  traditionary  answer  of  their 
Rabbinical  writers  to  the  alleged  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.*  They  had 
no  difficulty  (as  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  authors)  in  getting 
rid  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses  by  the  help  of  this  absurd 
hypothesis. 

Now  fa  priori)  is  it  reasonable  to  conceive  that  He  who  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  who  so  constantly  willed  and  so  exclusively 
sought  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  his  peculiar  people, — is  it 
reasonable  (we  may  humbly  inquire)  to  suppose  that  He  who  declared 
to  them  that  the  sin  of  their  rejection  of  him  was  proportionate  to  the 
fulness  of  the  proof  vouchsafed  them,t  would  have  rested  the  evidence 
of  his  authority  and  the  means  of  their  conversion  on  an  argument 
which  to  them  was  of  such  a  questionable  validity  ?  The  divine  Being, 
who  wrought  the  miracle,  foreknew  the  answer  with  which  their 
incredulous  hearts  were  provided,  and  (still  arguing  a  priori)  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  provided  no  other  proof,  or 
appealed  exclusively  to  one  which  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  rendered  almost  nugatory. 

Again,  it  appears  reasonable  to  anticipate  (a  priori)  that  the 
evidence  offered  to  the  Jews  would  be  something  closely  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  built  upon  that  former  revelation 
of  himself  which  the  Son  of  man  came  to  perfect  and  fulfil.  In  which 
case,  the  common  belief  that  our  Lord  appealed  to  his  miracles  as 
miraclesy  and  nothing  more,  would  appear  at  variance  with  what  we 
might  expect  to  be  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  may  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  proof  afforded  was  in  reality  of  this  kind,  i.  e.  one 
closely  connected  with,  and  based  upon,  the  former  revelation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  principally 
wrought  were  those  very  miracles  which  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  had  declared  should  be  the  signs  of  the  Messiah.  Isaiah 
xxix.  18,  19 — "And  in  that  day  shall  the  deafheox  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out 
of  darkness.  The  meek  also  shall  increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  And 
XXXV.  4,  5,  6 — "  Say  to  them  of  a  fearful  heart.,  Be  strong,  fear  not ; 


*  This  curious  and  important  point — the  traditionary  belief  of  the  Jews  that  our 
Lord  was  a  magician— has  never  been  illustrated  by  any  popular  and  accessible  state- 
ment. A  few  interesting  particulars  are  contained  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  recent  work 
on  the  Evidences. 

f  John  XV.  22,  24.  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin." 
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behold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God  with  a  recom- 
pense ;  he  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
openedf  and  the  ears  of  the  c?e«/*  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame 
man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing."  See  also  xlii.  7,  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  how  exactly  our  Lord's  miracles  corre- 
sponded with  the  terms  of  this  prediction ;  and  it  is  equally  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  it  is  to  these  characteristic  miracles  that  he  appeals,  as 
the  evidences  of  his  authority,  when  questioned  by  the  disciples  of 
John,  (see  Luke  vii.  22,)  "  Then  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Go 
your  way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how 
that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  It  is  therefore, 
I  humbly  conceive,  as  characteristic  miracles,  as  the  appointed 
and  predicted  signs  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  thus  appeals  to  them ;  and 
not  merely  as  miraculous  works  which  those  who  saw  them  were 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  and  the  power  of 
a  magician. 

A  short  examination  of  some  of  the  most  important  passages,  in 
which  our  Lord  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  his  works,  without  any 
express  reference  to  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  nature,  may 
render  this  still  more  indisputable. 

In  John  V.  36,  he  says,  "But  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of 
John  :  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the 
same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  me." 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  testimony  of  our  Lord's  works  is  here 
declared  to  bear  upon  the  same  point  as  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist.  What,  then,  did  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  establish? 
That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised  Messiah.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  of  our  Lord's  works  is  here  alleged  to  prove  the  same  all- 
important  fact;  which  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  close 
agreement  between  their  nature  and  the  character  of  the  miracles 
which  were  to  designate  the  Messiah. 

The  same  observations  appear  applicable  to  John  x.  25,  37,  38, 
which  are  summed  up  in  John  xv.  24 — "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  w^hich  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 

The  works  which  our  Lord  wrought  among  the  Jews  were  indeed 
such  as  no  man  ever  did ;  but  they  were  such  more  by  their  character- 
istic and  divine  nature  than  by  their  vastness  or  even  by  their 
frequency  :  for  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  great  prototype  Moses  (to 
go  no  farther)  were  apparently  of  a  much  more  stupendous  nature, 
though  of  a  totally  different  character  and  complexion. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  way  of  viewing  our  Lord's  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  his  miracles,  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  general 
course  of  procedure  which  he  condescended  to  adopt  for  the  convic- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  for  all  along  he  sends  them  back  to  their  pro- 
phetic scriptures,  as  containing  their  warrant  for  believing  in  him  and 
expecting  him ;  he  begins  his  public  ministry  by  citing  a  passage  of 
scripture,  which  described  his  office  and  character ;  he  warns  them  to 
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search  the  scriptures  testifying  of  him ;  and  (not  to  multiply  references) 
he  closes  his  unexampled  career  by  citing,  just  before  yielding  up  the 
ghost,  the  commencement  of  a  Psalm  which  described  his  sufferings. 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  pursued  by  the  apostles  also,  ivhen 
they  addressed  themselves  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  did  not 
seek  to  convince  them  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  they 
were  prepared  to  vitiate  by  a  false  inference  of  their  own,  but  by  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets,  which  they  received  implicitly.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
St.  Peter  does  not  argue  directly  from  the  miracle  of  that  day,  (as  he 
might  have,  perhaps,  done  before  to  a  Gentile  audience,)  to  the  divine 
authority  of  his  crucified  Master,  but  he  alleges  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
which  had  described  the  event  so  long  before  ;  St.  Paul,  in  hke  man- 
ner, demands  of  Agrippa,  "  \Yhether  he  believed  the  prophets?" — as 
the  appropriate  argument  to  be  addressed  to  a  sincere  Jew ;  and  when 
he  would  convert  the  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.),  it  is  by 
proving  that  all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  met  in  Jesus ;  and  (to 
omit  many  other  instances)  it  is  "  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  out  of 
the  prophets,"  that  he  seeks  to  persuade  his  countrymen  at  Rome  of 
the  same  truth. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  above  observations  tend  to  establish 
the  conclusion  that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  probably  designed  and 
wrought  as  characteristic  signs  of  his  exalted  mission  as  the  Messiah, 
rather  than  as  independent  evidences  of  his  infinite  power,  I  may 
found  upon  them  two  observations  not  altogether  without  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  observe  how  much  more  forcible  the 
argument  from  miracles  was  (as  addressed  to  the  Jews),  vnih.  this 
advantage  of  a  perfect  coincidence  with  the  declarations  of  their  scrip- 
tures, than  if  it  had  come  with  the  bare  pretension  to  a  miraculous 
power,  which  their  prejudices  led  them  to  nullify. 

I  may  add  that  (as  addressed  to  ourselves  also)  the  proof  from 
miracles  acquires  additional  strength  in  consequence  of  the  above  con- 
siderations. For  by  these  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  evidence 
of  miracles  was  designed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  for  the 
conviction  (as  a  direct  proof)  of  future  ages,  even  more  than  of  that 
in  which  the  events  took  place ; — of  ages  in  which  the  light  of  general 
information  should  have  banished  the  absurd  belief  in  magical  powers, 
and  when  the  constancy  and  immutability  of  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  laws  of  nature  should  have  been  so  long  experienced  and 
ascertained,  that  men  should  at  once  perceive  that  none  but  the 
author  of  nature  could  have  the  power  of  suspending  them  for  a 
moment. 

2.  It  is  an  old  objection  which  has  been  abundantly  answered,  but 
which,  like  other  old  cavils,  is  apt  to  be  revived,  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves who  witnessed  them  were  not  convinced  by  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord.  What  if  they  were  not  ?  It  would  only  tend  to  verify  the 
account  of  the  matter  given  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we  find  it 
expressly  asserted  that  they  attributed  these  works  to  demoniacal 
agency;  an  assertion  which  has  been  constantly  preserved  and  handed 
down  by  their  teachers.     But  the  objection  itself  is  founded  in  a  false 
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assumption  of  the  fact.  We  forget  how  large  a  number  of  the  Jews 
were,  in  fact,  converted  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
and  have  ever  since  been  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
world;  so  that  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  distinguish 
their  descendants  jfrom  those  of  the  converted  heathen.  It  is  probable, 
for  instance,  that  the  numbers  recorded  to  have  been  added  to  the 
Church,  on  occasion  of  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  subsequently  to  the  cure  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  gate  of  the  temple,  were  greater  than  those  which  at  any  one 
time  whatsoever  were  converted  by  any  teacher  or  teachers  to  the 
faith  of  Christ. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  on  the  above,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, when  they  addressed  themselves  to  their  own  countrymen,  the 
apostles  followed  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master,  by  arguing  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  miracles  they  were  permitted  to  work  with  the 
appointed  signs  of  the  expected  Messiah  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  different  effect  which  the  same  event  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  nor  can  anything  more  completely  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  reasoning  of  those  who  have  replied  to  the  objection 
founded  on  the  increduUty  of  the  Jews.  When  Peter  and  John  gave 
to  the  lame  man  of  Jerusalem  the  use  of  his  feet,  the  multitude  won- 
dered indeed,  and  crowded  together  at  the  news  of  the  miracle  ;  but 
their  astonishment  was  not  by  any  means  of  the  kind  which  was  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  Gentile  world  on  the  like  occasions.  We  can 
perceive  this  from  the  very  words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii.  12),  "Ye 
men  of  Israel,  w^hy  marvel  ye  at  this  ?  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on 
us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 
walk?"  a  way  of  answering  their  conceptions  which  evidently  proves 
(in  accordance  with  what  the  records  of  the  Jews  shew  to  have  been 
the  case)  that  they  believed  in  the  power  of  holy  men  to  work  mira- 
culous cures,  and  that  their  convictions  were  not  likely  of  themselves 
to  go  any  farther.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
wrought  precisely  the  same  miracle  in  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  the  Gen- 
tile beholders  immediately  drew  the  conclusion  which  appeared  to 
them  inevitable ;  but  the  transaction  is  best  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  evangelist — "  And  when  the  people  saw  what  Paul  had  done, 
they  hfted  up  their  voices,  saying,  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men;''  and  immediately 
attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them  as  such. 

We  find  that,  shortly  afterwards,  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Antioch 
and  Iconium  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Lystra,  as  they  did  to 
other  places  which  the  apostles  had  visited,  and  these  "  persuaded  the 
people ;"  probably  by  alleging  that  the  miracle  performed  was  not 
the  operation  of  divine  power  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  apostles, 
but  the  effect  of  magic.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  multitude, 
with  characteristic  inconsistency,  forced  them  out  of  the  city,  and 
(following,  probably,  the  example  set  them  by  the  Jews,  who  led  them 
on)  stoned  them  and  left  them  for  dead. 

3.  It  is  in  close  connection  and  agreement  with  the  first  of  these 
observations  to  remark,  that  not  only  were  the.  generality   of  our 
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Lord's  miracles  characteristic  of  him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  they  were 
all  in  some  way  or  other  significant  and  appropriate.  Most  of  them, 
we  know,  were  miraculous  cures  of  bodily  diseases.  Now  the  heaUng 
of  the  body  was  (to  the  Jews  especially)  a  plain  and  palpable  sign  of 
his  power  and  his  purpose  to  heal  and  purify  and  save  the  soul.  And 
this  was  especially  plain  to  the  Jews,  because  they  believed  that  the 
diseases  of  the  body  were  so  many  visitations  for  the  sins  of  the  soul : 
the  removal,  therefore,  of  the  bodily  disease  would  be  a  sign  to  them 
that  the  mental  sin  was  forgiven ;  accordingly  our  Lord  uses  the 
expressions,  "  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  and  "  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,"  indifferently:  not  (it  is  humbly  conceived)  because  he  would 
sanction  such  a  belief,  but  because  he  would  have  led  his  countrj'inen 
to  acknowledge  his  true  character  and  purpose  of  a  spiritual  Re- 
deemer, by  convincing  them  of  his  power  to  remit  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  penalty  of  sin. 

This  spiritual  design  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  appropriateness  and  significancy,  is  still  farther  illustrated  by 
the  circumstance  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  invariably  re- 
quired, on  the  part  of  those  he  healed,  a  belief  in  his  power  to  heal 
them.  The  exceptions  are  so  few,  and  so  peculiar,  that  they  may  be 
truly  said  to  confirm  and  establish  the  rule ;  and  this  characteristic 
conduct  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  narratives  of  all  the  evan- 
gelists. What  more  appropriate  intimation  could  have  been  afforded 
of  the  necessity  for  that  saving  faith  by  which  alone  (as  we  are 
taught  in  the  fuller  revelation  conveyed  to  ourselves)  we  can  appro- 
priate and  become  partakers  in  the  benefits  of  his  redemption? 

In  like  manner,  the  miraculous  distribution  of  bread  not  only 
designated  our  Lord  as  the  second  and  greater  Moses, — thus  a  second 
time  feeding  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  making  good  his  claim 
to  be  "  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world," — but  was 
designed  to  teach  those  who  were  thus  nourished  by  the  bread  he 
created,  that  they  should  seek  "  that  living  bread"  which  he  declared 
himself  to  be.  The  stupendous  miracle  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life 
was  appropriate  to  him  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of 
sin,  and  as  the  Giver  and  Author  of  all  life.  The  very  circumstance 
that  inanimate  nature,  the  powders  of  vegetation,  and  the  elements 
themselves  were  made  obedient  to  his  will, — that  the  waters  and  the 
air  upheld  him,  and  the  material  obstacles  of  bolts  and  bars  yielded  to 
his  presence ; — all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  wonders,  were  appro- 
priate  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Creator  in  the  midst  of  his 
creation. 

If  the  above  observations  be  well  founded,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
think  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  not  as  having  been  exhibited  by  him  to 
display  his  power,  but  as  having  been  wrought  in  exact  conformity  with 
long-delivered  predictions  as  the  appointed  and  appropriate  evidences  of 
his  divine  character.  We  may  perhaps  go  even  farther,  and  say  that 
they  were  the  necessary  effect  of  that  divine  essence,  whose  nature  it 
was  and  is  to  save, — to  save  the  souls  of  men,  and  (as  an  indication  of 
that  spiritual  power)  to  deliver  from  disease,  and  rescue  from  death, 
the  lives  of  those  who  beUeved.     It  was  in  consequence  of  his  own 
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inherent  \artue,  that  the  Snn  of  Righteousness  arose  with  healing  in 
his  wings ;  and  this  divine  power  was  exercised,  during  his  short 
ministry,  in  every  instance,  when  the  impenitency  or  unbeHef  of  the 
sick  man  did  not  put  a  barrier  to  the  heavenly  bounty  which  flowed 
liberally  around  it.  Accordingly  the  multitude  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  express  declaration  of  St.  John, 
(who  had  already  added  so  many  to  the  cases  before  related,)  but  by 
the  repeated  intimations  afforded  by  all  the  evangelists  of  the  num- 
bers that  crowded  to  be  healed ;  and  by  the  fact  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  striking  and  characteristic  cures  have  been  put  on  record. 
When  we  reflect  how  very  rarely  it  happens  that  any  thing  very 
striking  can  occur  in  the  conduct  or  expressions  of  ordinary  men,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  number  of  cases  must  indeed  have  been  pro- 
digiously great  out  of  which  so  large  a  proportion  contain  remarkable: 
instances  of  obstinate  incredulity, — of  instantaneous  and  powerful 
conviction, — of  cautious  disbelief  and  profound  amazement  on  the  part 
of  the  bye-standers, — of  ingratitude  or  devotedness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  experienced  the  miraculous  benefit. 

Nor  are  such  reflections,  it  is  presumed,  without  their  practical 
utility.  Our  most  intimate  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  founded  in  something  we  feel  within  ourselves — a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  these  things  must  be  so — a  conviction,  in  which  our  hearts 
and  our  understandings  coincide,  that  the  author  of  it,  whose  divine  life 
and  death  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  religion,  was  goodness 
and  faithfulness  itself.  It  is  no  more  than  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
practical  conviction  which  we  entertain  of  the  truth  and  veracity  of 
any  one  among  ourselves:  "  We  know,"  we  are  apt  to  say,  "  such 
an  one,  and  we  are  ready  to  forfeit  our  lives  if  he  does  not  keep  his 
promise."  Now  the  more  we  contemplate,  the  more  faithfully  we 
study  the  divine  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,  the  deeper  will  be  our 
assurance  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  truth  ;  the  more  we  weigh  his 
marvellous  works,  the  more  inherent  will  be  our  conviction  of  his 
omnipotent  power  :  the  imited  efiect  will  be  a  full  persuasion  that  we 
may  rely  on  all  his  gracious  promises,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  embrace  all  his  commandments,  as  a  child  should  rely  on 
the  promises  of  a  parent, — infinitely  good  and  infinitely  powerful. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  BROTHERS  OF  SUFFOLK. 

Among  the  mouldering  family  records  n  Skipton  Castle,  our  learned 
and  indefatigable  antiquary,  Dr.  Whitaker,  found  a  very  curious 
MS.,  fi-om  which  he  has  published  some  extracts  in  his  "History  of 
Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,  in  the  County  of  York.''^ 
Skipton  Castle  is  famous  as  having  been  the  possession  of  ^the  Lbrdsi 
Vol.  II.— Dec.  1832.  3  p 
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of  Clifford.  One  of  these  married,  in  1537,  the  Lady  Ellenor  Brandon, 
daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  the  daughter  of  Henr^^  VII.  The  MS.  in  question  is  an 
account  of  the  deaths  of  two  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  half-brothers  of 
this  Lady  Ellenor,  and  students  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
It  was  written  by  T.  W. — probably,  as  Whitaker  supposes,  one  of 
the  Wilsons.  It  is  intituled  "  An  Epistle  upon  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Brothers  of  Suffolke,"  and  Whitaker  supposes  it  a  translation 
irom  the  Latin.  The  extracts  he  gives  are  so  curious,  that  w^e  are 
tempted  to  reprint  them  for  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  access 
to  his  book. 


Catherine*  duchesse  of  Suffolke,  being  glad  that  she  had  gotten  her 
Sonne  from  the  Court  to  the  Univ'sity,  determined  p'sently  to  go  her- 
self to  Cambridge ;  wher'upon  she  entreated  Dr.  Haddon,  and  put 
him  in  trust  with  both  her  sonnes.  Haddon,  although  very  sickly, 
yet  did  not  refuse  so  great  a  charge,  and  did  often  assist  the  duke  with 
his  learning  and  counsell.  He  did  p'voke  him  to  follow  his  booke, 
by  pithy  epistles,  and  therein  wold  mention  somme  serious  matters  to 
the  ende  he  might  stir  up  the  prince  to  answere  him.  By  this  meanes 
duke  Harry  did  in  a  short  tyme  so  p'fit,  that  he  was  admired  of  all 
men.  And  as  Haddon  did  wdth  the  duke  so  was  he  likewise  affected 
towards  his  brother,  and  did  privately  read  unto  him  the  civill  law^, 
whereof  he  was  publique  p'fessor.  The  mother,  although  acquainted 
with  these  thynges,  for  shee  then  lived  in  Cambridge,  devised  not- 
withstandyng  further  meanes  for  their  p'gresse  in  learninge  ;  for  she 
appointed  the  duke,  a  little  before  dinner  and  supper  tyme,  shold  sitt 
with  his  frends  att  a  syde  table,  and  that  both  her  sonnes  in  their 
course  shold  read  a  chapter  of  the  Newe  Testament  in  Greeke,  and 
translate  itt  into  Englishe,  w'th  a  loude  voice ;  wh'ch  being  doone, 
they  sayd  grace  in  their  turnes  ;  and  then  being  sett  downe,  p'pound 
a  question  either  in  philosophy  or  divinitie,  and  soe  spente  all  the  tyme 
they  were  att  meat  in  Latin  disputation.  And  when  the  matter  had 
been  well  handled,  they  that  sate  with  them  did  moderate  the  cawse, 
(for  onely  learned  men  did  sitt  att  the  duke's  table.) 

After  they  had  dyned,  and  satisfyed  themselves,  they  gave  God 
thankes ;  and  then  by  and  by  the  lord  duke  did  repete  some  history 
or  witty  sentence,  fit  for  morality  and  a  civill  lyfe.  Both  of  them  did 
begin  the  day  w'th  prayer,  and  reading  some  p't  of  the  Gospell,  and 
the  same  order  they  observed  going  tp  bed. 

When  there  was  any  publique  disputation,  especially  when  any 
worthie  man  took  place,  the  duke  with  his  followers  wold  alway  be 
p'sent  and  shew  himself  a  diUgent  hearer.  He  was  soe  affected  to 
pubUque  lectures  that  ev'y  mornynge  hee  wold  heare  Carr,t  that  most 


•  "  Celebrated  for  her  wit,  her  religion,  and  her  sufferings,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  &c." — Whitaker. 

f  Dr.  Whitaker  thinks  this  a  mistake  for  Cheke,  who  was  Greek  Professor  from 
1540  to  1551. 
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learned  man,  who  read  Plato  in  Greeke  in  the  common  schooles ; 
whose  lecture  the  duke  and  his  brother  did  translate  either  into 
Latin  or  Englyshe.  And  at  supper  tyme  they  both  p'sented  ther 
mother  w'th  ther  labo'rs,  that  she  might  be  a  witnes  and  a  p'taker  of 
ther  p'ceedings. 

Both  of  them  of  St.  John's  College  in  sev'all  chambers  did  divide 
the  daye  into  sev'all  studyes ;  and  ev'y  daye  foure  houres  was 
bestowed  att  ther  p'vate  studyes  and  an  account  was  given  of  ye 
residew  of  ther  tyme. 

Neither  of  them  wold  be  absent  from  their  domesticall  exercises.* 
Duke  Henry  wold  often  intrude  himself  into  ther  disputations  and 
wold  valiantly  encounter  his  adversary,  especially  if  anie  wold  take 
upon  him  to  defend  false  religion  and  doctrine,  as  sometymes  it  fell  out. 

Charles  was  no  lesse  earnest  than  his  brother.  I  p'mitted  him  to 
goe  to  the  common  schooles,  that  he  might  have  both  experience  of 
the  subtile  sophisters  and  alsoe  knowe  their  captious  subtileties. 

But  what  shall  I  saye  ?  shall  I  prayse  his  disputyng  and  thus  vehe- 
mently carrying  himselfe  in  the  publique  schooles  ?  I  scarce  dare  do 
it,  leste  I  be  thought  to  commend  myself 

But  I  p' cured  those  that  were  most  skilful  in  the  mathematicks,  and 
willed  them  to  expound  their  hardest  questions,  which  at  the  first  he 
so  easily  apprehended  I  did  nev'  more  confirme  that  sayinge  of  Plato, 
*  To  learne  is  to  remember  them  in  this  child.'  He  had  so  grete  a 
courage  in  disputynge,  but  yet  with  such  moderation,  that  he  brought 
all  men  to  admiration  of  hy m. 

Duke  Henry  hearyinge  his  brother  disputing  thus  manly  with  the 
subtile  sophisters,  went  himself  to  the  schooles,  and  desired  that  he 
might  sometimes  supporte  his  brother.  What  shall  I  say  ?  They 
did  understande  that  he,  although  a  prince,  had  not  lived  idly,  who, 
coming  now  from  the  court,  and  by  the  little  practice  he  had  in  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  H addon,  did,  with  an  oration  extempore,  soe  please  his 
hearers,  that  if  ther  were  noe  o'er  cawse,  yet,  for  lernyng's  sake,  he 
was  worthy  of  all  hon'r.  His  bro'r,  not  yett  fourteene,  equall'd  his 
brother  in  witt ;  and,  in  respect  of  his  age,  was  not  behinde  him  in 
learning. 

***** 

The  Vice-chancellor,  attended  w'th  bothe  proctors,  the  three  bea- 
dells,  with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  going  before,  came  into  the 
duke's  chamber,  and  offered  him  the  letters  pattents,  signed  with  the 
university  scale,  wherein,  by  common  consent,  he  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated, the  next  commencement.  Master  of  Arts  ;  but  he,  for  such  was 
his  modesty  and  wisdom,  tolde  them  that  he  was  unworthy  so  grete 
an  hon'r,  and  that  it  was  not  fitt  he  shold  be  adorned  with  a  dignity 
belongyng  to  men  of  better  desert  than  himselfe.  *  I  have  beene,' 
q'th  hee,  '  a  courtier,  and  am  but  a  young  scholler,  and  therefore  will 
not  p'sume  to  take  such  a  degree,  for  the  degrees  of  the  univ'sity  are 


*  "  Tliese  were,  I  suppose,  the  disputations  in   Hall,  abolished  about  forty  years 
aj'o." — Whitakcr. 
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too  highe  lor  a  courtier's  learnynge.'  To  whome  the  Vice-cliancell'r 
reply 'd,  <  Moste  noble  prince,  we  knowe  y'r  procedyngs,  and  we  see 
playnly  that  you  goe  beyonde  owr  expectation  ;  and  we  doe  not  oifer 
youe  this  dignity  soe  much  that  you  are  hon'ble,  as  for  that  you  are 
truly  memorable  for  learning.'  So  that  att  the  laste,  the  Vice-chan- 
cell'r  urging  him,  the  prince,  although  unwillyng,  did  assent  unto  him; 
but  soe  that  he  wolde  not  have  the  degree  before  the  co'mencement. 
A  little  after  Midsomer  is  the  co'mencemt  kept,  at  w'ch  both  ye 
bro'rs  were  p'sent.  Henry,  who  was  ev'r  spekyng  of  the  kynge  his 
m'r,  did  determine  to  sett  downe  in  writyng  the  whole  order  of  the 
co'mencem't,  and  being  finishyd,  to  co'mend  itt  to  his  majestie. 
Howsoev'r,  immediately  after  the  co'mencem't,  the  sweaty ng  sick- 
ness came  to  ev'y  man's  eare,  and  shortly  after  fell  upon  the  univer- 
sity. The  mother,  at  that  instant,  was  very  sicke,  but  not  of  the 
sweate  ;  butt  soe  soone  as  she  heard  that  the  disease  had  possessed 
Cambridge,  she  p'cured  bothe  her  sonnes  to  be  removed  hence  to  a 
village  called  Kyngeston,  five  myles  fro'  Cambridge,  whither  the  two 
bro'rs  went  with  a  fewe  attendants. 

Being  come  thither  the}-  went  merrily  to  supper ;  w'ch  beinge  doone, 
they  went  to  bed.  x\bout  twelve  of  the  clock  of  that  untymely  night, 
Charles  Stanley,  a  kinsman  of  Suffolkes  and  a  younge  man  of  grete 
hope,  being  awaked  with  the  violence  of  the  disease,  begenne  to  be  very 
sick,  and  aft'r  two  houres  dep'ted  this  life.  Duke  Henr}-  did  lament 
his  kinsman's  sickness,  seemg  him  in  extremity  of  payne,  and  at  his 
last  dep'iu*e  from  him  requested  me  that  I  wolde  be  carefuU  of  him 
(for*  Stanley's  bedfellowe),  sayinge  fm-ther  "  this  is  the  last  tyme  I 
shall  ever  see  him  ;  for  my  p'te,"  sayth  hee,  "  I  fear  not  deathe,  for  I 
shall  not  dye  before  the  tyme  the  Lo.  hath  appointed  me  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  for  my  kinsman,  and  for  God's  cawse,  I  doe  entreate  you  that 
hee  may  wante  nothynge  ;"  which  when  he  had  spoken  early  in  the 
momyng,  tog'r  with  his  bro'r,  they  dep'ted  to  Bugden,  a  goodly 
auntient  house  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincolne.  Heniy^  grew  more  sorrow- 
full  for  his  cousin  Stanley,  although  I  writt  unto  him  (for  I  was  not  to 
come  unto  hym,  by  reason  of  the  infection)  that  he  was  recovered  and 
past  danger.  It  is  worth  memory  that  Henry,  then  in  health  and  well, 
spake  at  supper  to  the  hono'ble  la.  Margaret  who  then  gave  them 
entertaynment,  and  held  them  as  deare  as  their  owne  mother: 
"where,"  quoth  hee,^  "shall  wee  supp  the  next  nyghte  ?"  Shee 
modestly  answered,  "  Either,  I  trust  (my  lo.)  heere  in  this  house,  or 
some  oth'r  of  y'r  fi-ends."  "  Not  so,"  sayde  hee,  "  we  shal  nev*r 
suppe  heere  agayne."  At  which  the  good  lady  beyng  p'plexed,  he, 
to  re-comfort  her,  bade  her  bee  of  good  cheere ;  and  sett  smilingly  a 
good  face  on  itt.  Late  at  night  ther  hono'ble  mother  came  to 
Bugden,  and  p'sently  kissed  bothe  her  sonnes,  being  glad  she  found 
them  both  livinge.  But  duke  Harry  by  and  by  fell  into  the  disease 
and  was  so  greavously  payned  therewith  that  the  extremity  wold  have 
made  the  hardest  heart  relent. 


I 


i 


*   Thi?  words  "  he"  or  "  I  was,"  seem  to  be  wanting  here. —  Whitaker. 
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The  mother,  terrified  therewith,  advises  with  the  phesition  she 
bro't  with  her  and  uses  all  means  possible  to  gett  him  some  remedy. 
What  need  wee  many  wordes?  NVithin  a  few  houres  this  noble 
prince  was  taken  out  of  this  lyfe  ! 

Charles  at  the  same  instant,  being  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
same  disease  w^hereof  his  bro'r  dyed,  understanding  nothing  of  hym 
by  any  mann's  speach,  for  hee  was  in  a  farr  chamber  from  him,  did 
muse  p'vately  w-'in  himselfe.  The  phesytion  asked  him  what  it  was 
he  studied  upon  ?  He  replyed,  "  I  do  think  what  a  greate  greafe  it 
is  to  be  deprived  of  a  true  frend."  "  Why  saye  yow  soe,  I  pray  yow  ?" 
sayd  he,  to  whom  he  answered,  "  Do  you  ask  why  ?  My  brother  is 
dead ;  but  it  is  no  grete  matter,  I  shall  shortly  follow^ ;''  and  soe  within 
halfe  an  houre  after  he  yeelded  his  soule  to  God.  Brother  followed 
brother,  the  younger  the  elder,  one  duke  another. 

And  now,  alas,  ther  lovyng  mother,  beyng  depryved  of  her  derest 
sons,  and  left  herself  alone,  runs  to  and  fro  crying  out ;  and  whom 
she  held  more  deere  while  they  lived,  now  cannot  endure  to  behold 
them  dead!  iVnd,  therefore,  havynge  given  order  to  soome  of  her 
servants  for  their  intening  and  to  distribute  money  to  the  poore,  she 
dep'ted  full  of  son-owe. 

The  sonnes  were  interred  w't'out  any  solemnity,  and  they  w'ch 
lived  together  as  lovyng  brothers  were  buryed  together  in  one  grave. 
But,  w'in  a  month  or  two  after,  ther  kynd  mother  (howsoever  yett  full 
of  heavines)  caused  a  sumptuous  tombe  to  be  made,  the  coats  and 
military  armes  of  their  ancestors  to  be  sett  upon  the  doors  and  pillers, 
and  kept  ther  funerals  accordyng  to  ther  degree. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  EVELYN'S  DIARY. 

{Continued  from  p.  359.) 

1656.  10  Feb. — I  heard  Dr.  Wilkin s*  preach  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  St.  Paul's,  shewing  how  obedience  w^as  preferable  to 
sacrifice.  He  w^as  a  most  obliging  person,  who  had  married  the  Pro- 
tector's sister,  and  tooke  greate  pains  to  preserve  the  Universities  from 
the  ignorant  sacrilegious  Commander  and  Souldiers,  who  would  faine 
have  demolished  all  places  and  persons  that  pretended  to  learning. 

6  May. — I  brought  Mons""  le  Franc,  a  young  French  Sorbonnist,  a 
proselyte,  to  converse  w4th  Dr.  Taylor.  They  fell  to  dispute  on  original 
sinn,  in  Latine,  upon  a  book  newly  published  by  the  Doctor,  who 
was  much  satisfied  with  the  young  man. 

7. — I  visited  Dr.  Taylor  and  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  Mons' 
le  Franc  to  the  Bishop,  that  he  might  have  orders.  I  having  some 
time  before  brought  him  to  a  full  consent  to  the  Church  of  England, 
her  doctrine,  and  disciphne,  in  w^hich  he  had,  till  of  late,  made  some 
difficulty ;  so  he  was  this  day  ordained  both  Deacon  and  Priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  I  paid  the  Fees  to  his  Lordship,  w^ho  w^as  very 
poore  and  in  greate  want,  to  that  neceessitie  were  our  Clergy  reduced ! 

*   Afterwards  Bp.  of  Chester. 
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8  July. — I  had  the  Curiosity  to  visit  some  Quakers  here  (Ipswich) 
in  prison,  a  new  phanatic  sect,  of  dangerous  principles,  who  shew  no 
respect  to  any  man,  magistrate,  or  other,  and  seeme  a  melancholy 
proud  sort  of  people,  and  exceedingly  ignorant.  One  of  these  was 
said  to  have  fasted  20  daies,  but  another  endeavouring  to  do  the  like, 
perished  on  the  10th,  when  he  would  have  eaten  but  could  not. 

3  Aug. — I  went  to  London  to  receive  the  B.  Sacrament,  the  first 
time  the  Church  of  England  was  reduced  to  a  Chamber  and  Conven- 
ticle, so  sharp  was  the  persecution.  The  Parish  Churches  were  filled 
with  Sectaries  of  all  sorts,  blasphemous  and  ignorant  mechanics 
usiu-ping  the  pulpits  every  where.  Dr.  Wild  preached  in  a  private 
House,  in  Fleete  Street e,  w^here  we  had  a  greate  meeting  of  zealous 
Christians,  w^ho  were  generally  much  more  devout  and  religious  than 
in  our  greatest  prosperity.  In  the  afternoone  I  went  to  the  French 
Church  in  the  Savoy,  where  I  heard  Mons""  d'Espagne  catechise,  and 
so  returned  to  my  house. 

2  Nov. — There  was  now  nothing  practical  preached,  or  that 
pressed  reformation  of  life,  but  high  and  speculative  points  and 
straines  that  few^  understood,  w^hich  left  people  very  ignorant,  and  of 
no  steady  principles ;  the  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions,  for 
there  was  much  envy  and  uncharity  in  the  world.  God,  of  his  mercy, 
amend  it !  Now,  indeed,  that  I  w^ent  at  all  to  Church  \vhilst  these 
usurpers  possessed  the  pulpits  was,  that  I  might  not  be  suspected  for 
a  Papist,  and  that  tho'  the  Minister  w^as  Presbyterianly  affected,  he 
yet  w^as,  as  I  understood,  duly  ordained,  and  preach' d  sound  doctrine 
after  their  way,  and,  besides,  was  an  humble,  harmless,  and  peaceable 
man. 

25  Dec. — I  went  to  London  to  receive  the  B.  Communion,  this 
holy  festival,  at  Dr.  Wild's  lodgings,  where  I  rejoiced  to  find  so  full 
an  Assembly  of  devout  and  sober  Christians. 

28. — A  Stranger  preached  on  18  Luke,  7,  8,  on  w^hich  he  made  a 
confused  discourse  with  a  greate  deale  of  Greeke  and  ostentation  of 
learning  to  but  little  purpose. 

31. — I  begged  Gods  blessing  and  mercys  for  his  goodness  to  me 
the  past  yeare,  and  set  my  domestic  affairs  in  order. 

16o7.  10  Aug. — Our  Vicar  from  John  18,  v.  36,  declaimed 
against  the  folly  of  a  sort  of  enthusiasts  and  desperate  zealots,  call'd 
the  fifth  Monarchy-men,  pretending  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
with  the  sword.  To  this  pass  was  this  age  arrived  when  we  had  no 
King  in  Israel. 

2  Dec. — Dr.  Raynolds  (since  Bishop  of  Norwich)  preach'd  before 
the  Company,*  at  St.  Andrews  Undershaft,  on  13  Nehemiah,  31, 
shewing  by  the  example  of  Nehemiah,  all  tlie  perfections  of  a  trusty 
person  in  publique  affaires,  with  many  good  precepts  apposite  to  the 
occasion,  ending  with  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  the  Company, 
and  the  undertaking. 

3.  Mr.  Gunning  preached  on  3  John,  3,  agamst  the  Anabaptists, 


*   East  India  Cunip'tny. 
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shevping  the  effect  and  necessity  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.     This 
sect  was  now  wonderfully  spread. 

25. — I  went  to  London  with  my  wife  to  celebrate  Christmas-day, 
Mr.  Gmming  preaching  in  Exeter  Chapell,  on  7  Michah,  2.  Sermon 
ended,  as  he  was  giving  us  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  Chapell  was 
surrounded  with  souldiers,  and  all  the  communicants  and  assembly 
surprised  and  kept  prisoners  by  them;  some  in  the  house,  others 
carried  away.  It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  confined  to  a  roome  in  the 
house,  where  yet  I  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of  it,  the 
Countess  of  Dorset,  Lady  Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality  who 
invited  me.  In  the  afternoone  came  Col.  Whaly,  Goff,  and  others, 
from  Whitehall,  to  examine  us  one  by  one;  some  they  committed  to 
the  Marshall,  some  to  prison.  When  I  came  before  them,  they  tooke 
my  name  and  abode,  examined  me,  why,  contrarie  to  an  ordinance 
made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of 
the  Nativity  (so  esteemed  by  them)  I  durst  offend,  and  particularly 
be  at  Common  Prayers,  which,  they  told  me,  was  but  the  mass  in 
English,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuart,  for  which  we  had 
no  Scripture.  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Cha.  Steuart,  but  for 
all  Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors.  They  replied,  in  so 
doing,  we  praied  for  the  King  of  Spain  too,  who  was  their  enemy 
and  a  papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  ensnaring  questions  and  much 
threatening,  and  finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  they  dismissed  me 
vidth  much  pity  of  my  ignorance.  These  were  men  of  high  flight  and 
above  ordinances,  and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's  Nativity. 
As  we  went  up  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  the  miscreants  held  their 
muskets  against  us,  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the  Altar,  but 
yet  suffering  us  to  finish  the  Office  of  Communion,  as,  perhaps,  not 
having  instructions  what  to  do  in  case  they  found  us  in  that  action. 
So  I  got  home  late  the  next  day,  blessed  be  God. 


SACRED    POETRY. 


SONNET. 

Ye  who  of  Nature's  Mystery  would  tell. 

Know,  that  all  Forms  that  in  the  'Mind'  abound, 

Whate'er  their  Energy  in  'Life '  be  found. 

In  one  reposing  power  involved  dwell. 

Them  'Goodness'  doth  include  and  doth  excell." 

So  spake  the  sage  of  Academe  ;  around. 

Perplexed  pupils  stand  in  thought  profound. 

But  dark'ning  clouds  the  glimmering  Light  repel ; 

When  through  the  olive  grove  of  Peace  was  heard 

The  Attic-warbler's  mazy  course  of  song. 

While  restless,  various,  brilliant  strains  belong 

To  her  free  harmony :  soon  ceased  the  bird ; 

And  the  still  Dove  with  single  note  express'd 

Affection's  power, — and  Plato's  truth  impressed. 

C.T. 


4^  SACRED    POETRY. 

PSALM  XLVI. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength. 
When  trouble's  hour  is  near ; 

A  very  present  help  is  he. 
Therefore  we  "will  not  fear. 

Although  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
Shall  clean  removed  be. 

The  very  naountains  carried  forth 
And  cast  into  the  sea : 

Although  the  waters  rage  and  swell^ 
So  that  the  earth  shall  quake. 

Yea,  and  the  solid  mountain  roots 
Shall  with  the  tempest  shake  : 

There  is  a  river,  which  niakes  glad 

The  city  of  our  God, 
The  tabernacle's  holy  place 

Of  the  Most  High's  abode. 

Our  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her. 
Removed  she  shall  not  be. 

Because  the  Lord  our  God,  himself. 
Shall  help  her  speedily. 

The  heathen  lands  make  mucli  ado. 
The  kingdoms  join  the  fray; 

But  God  hath  shewed  forth  his  voice. 
And  the  earth  shall  melt  away. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  our  refuge  is. 
When  trouble's  hour  is  near; 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  with  us. 
Therefore  we  will  not  fear. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  begs  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  his  Correspondents. 


ON    TITHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  MagaziJie. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  Camelodunjensis,  has  observed,  that  *'it  is  some 
presumption  that  the  institution  of  tithes  is  not  absurd,  or  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration, that  the  inventor  of  them  was  the  Ahnighty  ;"  and  it  certainly  does 
appear  to  me  that,  prior  to  all  reasoning  upon  the  question  as  to  which  is  the 
best  and  most  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  the  ministera  of  religion  in  any 
country,  a  very  strong  inference  lies  in  favour  of  that  which  prevails  amongst 
us,  viz.  the  appropriating  a  certain  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  that 
purpose,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Divine  wisdom  having  appointed  it 
amongat'the  Israelites.    This  argument,  of  course,  will  not  weigh  much  with 
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a  certain  class  of  objectors ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  it  should  not 
be  lightly  dismissed  by  those  who  do  not  reject  the  Scriptures.  But  these 
latter  will  probably  meet  it  with  some  such  answer  as  this — they  will  say, 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  country  is  placed  are  totally  different  from 
those  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed,  and  an  institution  which  was  well  suited 
to  a  community  in  a  particular  stage  of  society,  is  ill  suited  to  another  country 
in  a  different  stage.  In  reply  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Jewish  nation,  during  the  1500  years  that  it  subsisted, 
though  stationary  with  respect  to  divine  ordinances,  underwent  continual 
changes  wHth  respect  to  its  population,  its  system  of  agriculture,  its  degree  of 
refinement  and  civilization  ;  yet  the  law  of  tithes  continued  to  prevail,  without 
any  repeal,  from  the  first  to  the  last  period  of  their  abode  in  Palestine,  which 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  did  not  prove,  in  their  case,  adapted  only  to  a 
society  in  a  particular  stage,  but  that  it  accommodated  itself  to  meet  ail  the 
varying  circumstances  of  their  condition,  and  to  all  the  ebb  and  flow  of  manners 
and  customs,  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  relations  ;  and  I  think  objectors,  who 
are  not  unbelievers,  may  fairly  be  required  to  point  out  what  special  inconve- 
niences, in  an  economical  view,  as  respects  agriculture  and  the  employment 
of  capital  and  labour,  can  be  charged  upon  the  system  of  tithes  in  England, 
which  it  was  not  chargeable  with  in  Judea,  when  it  w^as  the  institution  of 
God ;  or  in  what  way  it  is  found  to  be  a  more  injurious  tax  on  the  English 
farmer  than  it  was  on  the  Jewish  farmer,  or  on  the  English  consumer  than  it 
was  on  the  Jewish  consumer. 

C.  S. 


BISHOPS     IN     PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  met  with  a  plan  of  church  reform,  by  Lord  Henley,  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  prelates  from  Parliament,  and  the  substitution  of 
convocations,  are  spoken  of  as  highly  desirable  measures.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
posal is  so  fraught  wnth  difficulty  and  with  danger  to  the  Established  Church 
as  the  restitution  of  convocations.  Upon  this  question,  however,  I  do  not 
now  mean  to  embark  :  I  shall  only  make  one  or  two  observations  regarding 
his  Lordship's  objections  to  episcopal  peerages. 

The  reasons  he  gives  are  assumptions  rather  than  deductions.  Because 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  exercised  no  such  privilege,  we  are  told  that  no  such  pri- 
vilege should  now  be  exercised.  The  fallacy  of  comparing  things  present  with 
things  past,  forgetful  of  the  entire  revolution  which  the  world  has  undergone, 
is  an  extremely  common,  but  an  extremely  absurd  one.  I  every  day  expect 
to  be  told  that  the  clergy  should  restrict  their  food  to  locusts  and  w^ild  honey, 
and  their  garments  to  camel's  hair,  because  there  is  scriptural  warrant  for 
their  doing  so.  We  have  been  already  more  than  once  told,  that  nothing 
beyond  scrip  and  staff  is  legally  theirs.  Lord  Henley  perceives  the  inexpe- 
diency of  this,  but  he  perceives  not  that  it  is  the  conclusion  to  which -his  own 
reasoning  drives.  When  Christianity  was  proscribed,  its  Founder  cmcified, 
its  professors  persecuted,  the  conduct  it  put  on  towards  the  world,  arrayed 
in  hostility  against  it,  must  of  necessity  have  been  very  different  from  that  re- 
quired when  (formally  at  least)  there  is  no  hostile  world,  and  Christianity  is 
acknowledged  as  paramount  in  name  at  least.  The  true  question  is,  simply. 
Would  religion  equally  flourish,  or  would  it  flourish  even  at  all — human  means 
alone  regarded — under  other  circumstances  ?  If  Christianity  be  established, 
and  be  recognized  as  having  established  interests,  is  it  desirable,  or  is  it  not 
desirable,  that  these  interests  should  be  attended  to  ? 

But  Lord  Henley  thinks  that  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  promoted  by 
the  prelates  having  seats  among  the  peers  :  because,  first,  their  voice  is  weak 
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against  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  house,  and  totally  inefficient  against  that 
of  the  count^^  But  is  there  any  thing  essentially  connected  with  a  spiritual 
peerage  compelling  its  holder  to  vote  always  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
all  the  world  beside  ?  If  the  bishops  vote  conscientiously  and  according  to 
right  reason,  they  will  not  always  so  be  found.  No  man  is  perhaps  ever  in- 
fluenced in  voting  by  the  previous  discussion  which  takes  place  ;  such,  at  least, 
is  very  rarely  indeed  the  case,  if  it  ever  be.  But  the  discussion  is  not  therefore 
without  its  use.  It  goes  forth  to  the  world ;  it  is  read  and  weighed  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  effects  are  always  ultimately  felt ;  first, 
through  the  people  upon  the  Commons,  and  lastly  by  the  Lords.  Why  are 
the  affairs  of  religion  alone  to  be  precluded  from  this  advantage  ?  The  second 
reason  for  effecting  a  change  so  vital  to  the  constitution,  not,  as  it  happens, 
of  our  church  only,  but  of  our  state  and  nation  also,  is,  that  bishops  are  liable 
to  be  occasionally  made  spectators  of  those  debates  in  which  peers  unduly 

"  Let  their  angry  passions  rise." 

Whether  any  large  body  of  men,  even  convocations,  can  ever  be  brought  to 
discuss  matters  vitally  important  to  their  interests,  and  be  perfectly  free  from 
every  taint  of  passion,  is  what  I  exceedingly  doubt.  To  follow  up  this  rule  would 
be  to  prevent  the  bishops,  and  finally  the  clergy,  from  ever  engaging  in,  or 
being  present  at,  any  discussion  whatever.  The  more  important  the  discussion, 
the  less  proper  will  their  presence  become,  and  at  last  they  must  be  prohibited 
from  all  influential  intercourse  with  society.  How  far  the  superior  decorum 
of  the  upper  house  may  be  owing  to  a  restraint  imposed  on  ordinary  occasions 
by  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  is  a  question  which  experiencemlone  can  solve. 
But  there  is  some  reason  why  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  quite  such  a  bear  garden 
as  the  House  of  Commons  has  too  frequently  shewn  itself.  Thirdly,  Lord 
Henley  opines  that  the  bishops  are  ever  compelled  to  earn  obloquy  by  sup- 
porting, as  a  bod}'^,  the  administration  of  the  day,  or  by  embarking,  as  a  body, 
into  a  systematic  course  of  opposition.  But  I  have  already  stated  that  there 
is  no  necessit}'^  compelling  the  episcopal  peers  to  do  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  bishops  have  never  earned  this  threatened  obloquy  by  supporting  govern- 
ment. In  two  reigns  they  opposed  themselves  violently  to  the  ministry  of 
the  day :  in  1688  they  obtained,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much  popular  fame 
as  in  1832  they  lost.  But  they  did  something  more  ;  in  1688  they  saved  the 
constitution  ;  the  very  constitution  which  is  now  our  greatest  glory  and  our 
greatest  blessing. 

James  I.  was  unsparingly  ridiculed  for  saying  "  No  bishop — no  king  :" 
Charles  I.  found  his  father's  axiom  extremely  true.  The  "  no  bishop"  of  1642 
was  not  the  deprivation  of  orders,  but  the  deprivation  of  seats.  "  No  king" 
implied  a  great  deal  more  than  the  loss  of  one  life,  or  the  confusion  of  one 
estate :  "  no  bishop"  has  once  in  this  country,  and  once  in  France,  and  once 
in  Poland,  been  followed  by  absolute  anarchy.  I  should  be  very  loth  to  see 
that  "  once"  made  "  twice." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

F.  J. 

September  2nd,  1832. 


ON  THE  PROPOSED  REFORM  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  duly  consider  the  extent  of  the 
information  required  by  his  Majesty's  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  concern- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church,  without  perceiving  that  in  every 
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department  of  that  Church  some  veiy  considerable  changes  are  meditated. 
That  these  changes,  if  adopted,  will  be  for  the  worse,  so  far  as  the  glory  of 
God  is  concerned,  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  peace  of  this 
nation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  ;    for  the  same  puritanical  spirit  is  now  very  evi- 
dently abroad  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. ;  and  the  religionists  to 
whom  I  allude  are  so  effectually,  though  unintentionally,  serving  the  cause  of 
the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  that  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  but 
that,  when  once  a  breach  is  effected,  the  whole  Church  establishment  will,  in 
the  end,  most  probably  be  devoted  to  destruction.     I  am  willing  to  yield  to 
no  man  living  in  zeal  for,  and  in  attachment  to,  the  Church  of  England,  as  it 
is  now  by  law  established,  or  in  heartily  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  true 
and  practical  religion  ;  and  consequently  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be 
to  reform  what  in  the  Church  are  real  abuses.     In  a  word,  I  am  most  anxious 
both  to  see  a  resident  clergyman  (whether  incumbent  or  curate,  I  care  not), 
and  to  have  the  evening  as  well  as  the  morning  service  duly  performed,  in 
every  parish  throughout  England.     But  still,  if  it  be  sought  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object  by  robbery  or  spoliation,  I  feel  confident  that  the  work  will 
not  succeed  according  to  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of  it,  but  will 
rather  bring  down    some  national   judgment  upon  us.      But  how,  then,  it 
will  naturally  be  asked,  are  the  acknowledged  existing  evils  to  be  remedied  ? 
The  attempt,  I  think,  might  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :    Let  returns, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  called  for,  which  at  once  will  shew  where  the  evils 
complained  of  do  exist,  which  returns  would  very  cheerfully  be  made,  I  am 
quite  sure,  by  all  the  Bishops.     Let  inquiry  next  be  made  why  these  evils 
do  exist ;  and,  if  this  inquiry  be  fully  prosecuted,  it  will  appear,  I  apprehend, 
that  where  the  evils  exist,  the  revenues,  which  the  piety  of  a  former  age  had 
devoted  "  to  God  and  the  Church,"  and  which  w^ould  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  both  a  resident  clergyman  in  each  parish,  and 
the  regular  discharge  of  his  duty  in  it,  are  now  ver)^  commonly  possessed 
either  by  some  corporate  bodies,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  or  by  some  lay  indivi- 
duals.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  as  we  know  it  is  very  generally,  it  is  surely  very 
diflicult  to  imagine  with  what  plea  of  justice,  or  with  what  good  conscience,  they, 
who  are  already  in  the  possession  of  what  they  ought  never  to  have  had,  shall 
presume  to  ask  the  Legislature  either  to  rob  other  livings  by  means  of  aug- 
mented tenths,  or  else  to  despoil  the  Chapters,  in  order  that  the  value  of  those 
small  livings,  of  which  they  are  the  patrons,  should  be  increased  to  their  own 
private  benefit.     Let  an  exposition,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  be  fairly  made  to 
the  public  of  all  the  particular  circumstances  attending  those  livings,  which  of 
themselves  are  too  small  to  maintain  a  resident  clergyman,  and  perhaps  a 
remedy  will   in  most  cases  be  found  to  arise  simply  out  of  this  exposure. 
However,  in  case  this  should  fail,  and  in  preference  of  any  other  plan  which  I 
have  seen   suggested,    it  might  justly  be  proposed,    I  think,  that,  in    the 
first  instance,  wherever  the  Deans  and   Chapters,  or  any   other   ecclesias- 
tical bodies,    are  in  the  receipt  of  the  great  tithes  arising  out  of  any  parish, 
and   are   the   patrons   of  the  living   in   that   parish,  they  should   be   com- 
pelled by  law  to  make  such  a  suitable  provision  for  the  incumbent  of  that 
parish,  as  should  enable  him  to  live  among  his  parishioners,  and  to  perform 
properly  his  duty  towards  them,  it  having  been  understood  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  out  of  the  revenues  bestowed  on  the  Church,  some  one  should 
alwaj's  be  provided  to  supply  adequately  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  next  place  I  would  suggest,  that  where  lay  bodies,  or  individuals, 
are  so  circumstanced  as  the  clerical  bodies  mentioned  above,  an  option  shall 
be  given  them,  either  to  augment  the  several  benefices  of  which  they  are  the 
patrons,  as  they  shall  be  found  individually  insufficient  to  maintain  a  resident 
clergyman,  or  else  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  money  for  the  advowsons,  and 
to  allow  them  to  pass  into  other  hands,  which  should  be  bound  to  augment 
the  benefices  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned.     The  hands  into 
which  I  would  then  recommend  that  the  patronage  of  such  livings  should  be 
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transferred  would  be  those  of  the  King ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  CrowD 
might  be  enabled  both  to  purchase  and  to  augment  these  poor  livings  might 
be  by  the  sale  of  the  advowsons  of  the  richer  livings  already  in  its  gift,  irt 
addition  to  what  might  be  supplied  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  This  plan  is 
merely  sketched  out  that  others  may  improve  upon  it ;  and  the  writer  would 
be  gratified  beyond  measure  to  find  that  some  one  of  greater  ability  and 
influence  than  himself  should  take  the  hint,  and  so  improve  upon  it,  as  to  dis- 
cover an  effectual  remedy  for  those  evils  in  the  Church,  which  all  good  men 
must  acknowledge  and  deplore,  without  at  all  exposing  the  fabric  of  our  still 
venerable  Church  to  any  rash  experiments.  I  will  only  add  my  earnest  hope, 
that  no  man  will  be  prejudiced  against  what  is  written  above,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  what  the  author  derives  himself  from  the  Church  may  make  him 
apprehensive  of  any  great  change  in  its  present  constitution.  For,  if  the  truth 
must  be  known,  he  has  expended  upon  a  living,  in  which  he  has  no  more  than  a 
life-interest,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  has  also  declined  to  accept 
two  more  livings,  each  of  which  was  equal  in  value  to  the  one  he  now  holds, 
and  both  of  which  were  at  the  time  tenable  with  it.* 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Country  Clergyman. 


DISSENT  IN  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — As  you  have,  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers,  published  a  letter  by  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Jones,  Rector  of  Llanbedr,  on  the  subject  of  a  work  entitled 
*'  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,"  of  which  I  am  the  author ; 
and  as  the  avowed  object  of  that  letter  is,  not  merely  to  criticise  my  publica- 
tion as  a  literary  production,  but  to  fix  upon  me  individually  the  imputation 
of  wilfully  misrepresenting  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  appeal  in  vain  to  your  sense  of  justice  for  the  insertion 
of  the  following  reply  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  accusations  : — 

The  first  and  principal  charge  that  he  makes  against  me  is,  that  I  have 
represented  that  he,  as  Archdeacon,  receives  250/.  per  annum  from  the  parish 
of  Llandudno  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  pays  out  of  it  only  20/.  per  annum 
to  the  Curate  (who  in  the  mean  time  receives  48/.  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
in  the  whole  only  68/.)  He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tithes  of  Llandudno  are  enjoyed  by  a  lessee,  w^ho  holds  under  a  lease  granted 
by  a  preceding  Archdeacon,  and  that  he  (Archdeacon  Jones)  receives  only 
40/.  per  annum.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  never  stated  that  the 
present  Archdeacon  enjoys  250/.  per  annum,  but  merely  that  the  tithes  are 
v;orth  250/.  per  annum ;  and  this  is  not  denied  by  my  reverend  opponent ;  nor 
did  I  state  that  it  was /row  any  fault  of  his  that  the  present  Curate  receives  only 
20/.  a-year  from  a  parish  w^orth  250/.,  but  merely  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and 
this  also  is  tacitly  admitted.  It  may  be  that  the  reader  of  my  essay  might 
have  been  led  to  infer,  from  my  silencef  respecting  the  lease  for  lives,  that  the 
whole  tithes  were  received  by  the  Archdeacon  ;  and  I  fully  and  candidly  allow, 
that  it  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  had  I  any  reason  to  believe  that  my 

•  The  Editor  has  the  names,  &c.,  of  both  these  livings  in  his  possession. 

t  Not  from  Mr.  Johnes's  silence  only,  (wliidi,  l)y  the  way,  is  bad  enough,)  but  far 
more  from  his  speaking  marks  of  admiration,  which  are  quite  destructive  to  his  pre- 
sent attempt  to  explain  away  what  every  one  who  read  it  could  not  but  feel  a  serious 
charge  on  Archdeacon  Jones. — Ed. 
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statements,  though  true  as  far  as  they  go,  had  exposed  so  learned  and  pious 
and  excellent  a  man  as  I  believe  him  to  be  to  undeserved  obloquy.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  in  any  respect  complain  of  that  part  of  his  letter,  which  is  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  he  adopts  as  his  motto 
the  words  "  Ex  uno  disce  omnes,"  plainly  implying  that  I  have  overstated  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  in  Wales ;  because,  as  he  contends,  I  have  overstated 
those  which  exist  in  the  single  parish  of  Llandudno.  Now,  Sir,  I  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  your  readers  whether,  upon  the  Rev.  Archdeacon's  own 
showing,  it  is  not  plain  that  the  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  in 
that  parish  is  even  moi^e  gross  and  monstrous  than  it  appears  to  be  in  my  pub- 
lication. A  parish  whose  tithes  amount  to  250/.,  of  which  only  40/,  is  paid 
to  the  Archdeacon,  and  only  20/.  to  the  Curate — a  lease  for  lives  which  trans- 
fers to  the  pockets  of  a  mere  layman  nearly  four-fifths  of  those  revenues  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Church — a  Curate  receiving,  at  the  age  of  sixtj^  a 
salary  of  only  68/.  per  annum,  and  48/.  even  of  this  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty ; — these  are  features  of  abuse  either  admitted  or  exposed  and  detailed 
by  the  reverend  Archdeacon  himself;  and  it  is  from  such  a  parish  that  he 
would  infer  that  I  have  come  to  a  false  conclusion,  in  maintaining  that  an  im- 
mediate reform  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

A.    J.  JOHNES. 


ON  LORD  HENLEY'S  PLAN  OF  CHURCH  REFORM. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — Whatever  censure  may  justly  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Lord  Henley, 
as  having  ventured,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  original  plan,  into  an  indirect 
attack  upon  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church,  I  beg  permission  so  far  to 
volunteer  an  apology  in  his  Lordship's  favour,  as  to  state,  that  his  approba- 
tion of  Mr,  Riland's  work  is  not  "  unqualified;"  neither  does  he  consider  the 
author  of  that  performance  as  his  "  guide  and  coadjutor."  I  quote  these 
phrases,  because  they  are,  as  I  plead,  unfairly  used  in  Mr.  Perceval's  "  Letter  " 
to  his  Lordship ;  and  you  will  judge  between  us,  whether  any  writer  who  gives 
a  general  approval  of  another's  attempts  can  be  considered  as  pledging  himself 
to  accredit  every  particular,  when  he  merely  speaks  of  a  whole.  Of  Mr. 
Riland's  attempt  I  say  nothing ;  as  the  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  to  be 
defended,  but  whether  a  nobleman  has  been  honourably  treated,  when  his 
efforts  towards  a  financial  reform  of  the  church  are  suspected  and  opposed,  when 
it  is  found  that  he  has  also  exhibited  opinions  bearing  upon  a  modification  of 
our  formularies.  The  questions  are  perfectly  distinct ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  yourself,  or  your  most  fervid  correspondents  (those,  I  mean,  who 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,)  would  be  unwilling  to 
see  some  alteration  efi^ected  in  pluralities,  disproportion  of  episcopal  income, 
and  other  circumstances  affecting  the  interests  of  our  establishment.  Lord 
Henley  may  have  made  erroneous  calculations,  and  may  also  have  intruded 
into  the  proper  sphere  of  the  clergy,  while  his  mistakes  about  Laio  and 
Lardner  indicate  a  want  of  familiarity  with  certain  important  facts ;  but  I 
submit,  whether  it  might  not  be  most  advisable  for  his  opponents  calmly  to 
notice  his  errors,  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  ;  since  no  cordial  friend  of  the 
church  can  now  safely  be  a  by-stander,  and  mark  the  gathering  conflict,  without 
a  wish  to  save  the  hierarchy  from  overwhelming  confusion ;  and,  to  use  in- 
spired phraseology,  to  "  cut  off  occasion  from  them  who  desire  occasion."  I 
do  not  affect  to  define  the  limits  of  amelioration  ;  but  only  suggest  that  as  some 
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change  (as  I  calculate)  must  come,  it  is  but  common  policy  to  determine  it» 
character,  and  powers  of  good  or  evil.  With  Lord  Henley  himself  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  ;  but  I  certainly  hailed  the  appearance  of  such  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  discussion  as,  at  least,  ominous 
of  good;  since,  if  our  dissensions  on  public  concerns  are  abandoned  to  those  in 
the  inferior  or  lowest  orders  of  society,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  will 
fight  only  for  plunder,  it  needs  no  sagacity  to  foretel  the  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  previous  pretensions  of  Lord  Henley  as  a  nobleman  of  unblemished 
reputation,  unconnected  with  political  parties,  holding  a  high  legal  situation, 
and  connected  with  the  Peel  family,  might  surely  have  protected  him  from  the 
usage  which  he  has  received  in  certain  quarters,  where  the  amenities  of  the 
higher  stations  of  society  seemed  to  forbid  any  approach  to  rudeness  of  censure. 
His  Lordship  indeed  occupies,  at  the  present  moment,  a  situation  which  in 
itself  vLsuediy  designates  any  man  who  ventures  not  on  subjects  of  reform  to 
extremes — he  displeases  almost  all  parties.  I  may  be  allowed  to  recur  to  Mr. 
Perceval  as,  certainly,  a  vehement  apologist  for  things  as  they  are,  and  as 
having  on  a  previous  occasion  touched  the  vexed  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation as  being  professedly  no  enemy  to  any  fiigh  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  and  then,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  I  may  adduce  the  notorious  Mr. 
Beverley,  who  is  advertising  an  address  to  Lord  Henley  on  his  principles, 
which  are  such  as  need  not  be  characterized.  I  will  only  state,  in  this  respect, 
that  Mr.  Beverley  announces  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  on  new  year's  day, 
as  proclaiming  the  deficiencies  of  his  Lordship's  plan.  1  do  not  allege  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  displeasing  both  radicals  and  conservatives  is  any  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  oftending  party's  sagacity  and  moral  integrity;  while, 
to  an  intelligible  extent,  such  a  circumstance  does  undeniably  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  is  not  a  blind  and  mercenary  speculator.  I  might  add,  that 
Lord  Henley's  "guide  and  coadjutor'*  (as  Mr.  Perceval  calls  Mr.  Riland)  has 
experienced  the  same  treatment  with  his  noble  pupil  and  ally.  But  these 
things  do  not  determine  the  several  questions  at  issue  ;  and  I  only  wish  that  all 
of  us  (Jiomo  sum)  would  treat  them  in  their  abstract  character,  and  not  resent 
advice  on  public  matters  solely  because  it  may  be  given  by  O'Connell  and 
Hume,  neither  yield  to  it  when  it  raerel)'  or  exclusively  comes  from  their  con- 
servative opponents.  Who  will  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  Cranmer 
was  always  right,  and  Bonner  always  wrong ;  or,  in  applying  the  question  to 
the  existing  state  of  this  country,  that  the  Dissenters  have  no  truth  among 
them,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  countenances  no  mistakes  !  I  am  one 
of  those  who  habitually  mourn  (perhaps  with  a  greater  share  of  despondency 
than  the  occasion  justifies)  over  the  apparent  impossibility  of  drawing  the 
opposing  parties  of  the  universal  church  to  that  neutral  ground,  where  they 
might  no  longer  find  themselves  enemies.  From  this  calm  and  salubrious 
region  they  might  enter  upon,  as  from  a  starting-point,  their  debateable  lands ; 
and  then  with  some  fair  prospect  of  finding  their  way  to  harmony  and  peace; 
or,  if  not  to  entire  agreement,  to  an  understanding  of  each  other's  diversities 
of  opinion.  Lord  Henley  has  certainly  said  nothing  more,  in  essence,  than 
that  good  men  of  all  communions  should  be  one  in  spirit,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  unity  of  the  same  church ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  you,  sir,  really  quarrel 
with  such  a  theory ;  but  that  if  the  late  Robert  Hall,  for  example,  and  Bishop 
Horsley,  could  have  been  persuaded  to  worship  with  the  same  liturgy,  you 
would  have  hailed  such  a  coalition  as  indicating  what  Christianity  could 
achieve ;  and  as  illustrating  the  confession  extorted  in  earlier  times  from  the 
idolatrous  world — "  See,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !"  In  recalling 
these  gone-by  days,  we  feel  indeed  the  contrast  between  our  own  turbulent 
times,  and  the  vernal  season  of  the  christian  church,  when  the  fair  blossoms 
of  promise  hung  and  clustered  upon  the  new  community ;  and  we  may,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  surrender  ourselves  to  a  cold  and  heartless  despair,  as  to  the 
return  of  such  a  period.     Allow  me  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  depending 
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tipon  your  candour  for  the  insertion  of  this  apology  for  a  nobleman  to  whom 
I  will  refer  rather  as  misunderstood  than  wilfully  injured. 

1  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
November  29,  1832.  Defensor.* 


ON     TENTHS. 

To  the  'Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  your  valuable 
journal,  there  was  an  expression  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  taxes  imposed  on 
the  clergy,  to  which  you  very  properly  annexed  a  note  asking  for  proof.  I 
confess  candidly  that  I  have  none  to  adduce ;  and  to  make  amends  for  my 
error  in  hazarding  a  theory  without  evidence  on  which  to  found  it,  I  beg  leave 
to  transcribe,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  not  have 
Bramhall's  works,  a  passage  in  his  "  Schism  Garded,"  in  which  the  history 
of  the  matter  in  question  is  given  at  length  : — 

"  I  come  now  to  the  last  branch  of  the  first  Papal  usurpation — tenths  and  first 
fruits.  If  Christ  be  still  crucified  between  two  thieves,  it  is  between  an  old  over- 
grown officer  of  the  Roman  court,  and  a  sacrilegious  Precisian.  The  one  is  so  much 
for  the  splendour  of  religion,  and  the  other  for  the  purity  of  religion,  that  between 
them  they  destroy  religion.  Their  faces,  like  Samson's  foxes,  look  contrary  ways, 
but  both  of  them  have  firebrands  at  their  tails  ;  both  of  them  prate  of  heaven  alto- 
gether, both  of  them  have  their  hearts  nailed  to  the  earth.  On  the  one  side,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  avaricious  practices  of  the  Roman  court,  the  Papacy  might  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  world  in  point  of  order  and  unity,  at  least  it 
had  not  been  "so  intolerable  a  burthen  :  it  is  feared  these  will  not  suffer  an  Eugenius, 
an  Adrian,  or  an  Alexander,  to  be  both  honest  and  long-lived.  On  the  other  side, 
these  counterfeit  zelots  do  but  renew  the  policy  of  the  two  old  Sicilian  gluttons,  to 
blow  their  noses  in  the  dishes,  that  they  might  devour  the  meat  alone ;  that  is, 
cry  down  church  revenues  as  superstitious  and  dangerous,  because  they  gape  after 
them  themselves.  If  it  were  not  for  these  two  factions,  we  might  hope  to  see  a 
reconciliation;  self-interest  and  self-profit  are  both  the  procreating  and  conserving 
cause  of  disunion. 

"  Who  would  imagine  that  the  large  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  should  not  content  or 
suffice  an  old  bishop  abundantly,  without  preying  upon  the  poor  clergy  for  tenths 
and  first  fruits,  and  god  knows  how  many  other  ways  ?  The  revenues  of  that  see 
were  infinite,  yet  the  bishops  often  complained  of  want.     God's  blessing  did  not  go 

*  It  requires  no  exercise  of  candour  to  give  insertion  to  a  letter  which  appears  to 
come  from  a  very  amiable  gentleman,  although  it  really  means  very  little.  The  Editor 
has  heard  of  no  one  who  calls  Lord  Henley  blind  or  mercenary,  or  has  imputed  bad 
motives,  or  anything  at  all  bad  to  him,  except  extremely  bad  judgment.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  has  felt  that  he  means,  like  many  other  men,  extremely  well,  and 
that  his  excellent  character  is,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  serious  evil,  as  it  procures 
respect  and  attention  for  wild  and  chimerical  plans.  In  this  Magazine  he  has  always 
been,  and  will  always  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  he  fully  deserves  ;  but  treated 
also  as  one  who,  while  he  believes  himself  a  sound  churchman,  is,  in  fact,  acting  on 
schismatical  views.  Co-operation  is  therefore  as  much  impossible  with  such  a  man 
as  the  exhibition  of  any  ill-treatment  to  him  would  be.  The  complaint  made  of  [Mr. 
Perceval  is  very  unjust.  Would  that  there  were  thousands  of  churchmen  who  wrote 
and  thought  as  he  does.  To  accuse  him  and  others  of  determining  to  oppose  all 
alterations,  because  they  oppose  particular  alterations,  is  the  policy  of  church 
reformers,  but  it  cannot  answer  with  candid  men.  As  to  Mr.  Riland,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Riland,  too,  means  well.  Who,  in  fact,  of  the  many  who  have  broached  their 
opinions  on  church  reform,  means  ill  ?  But  how  Mr.  Riland  can  think  and  speak 
of  the  church  as  he  does,  and  yet  continue  in  it,  is  a  marvel  which  he  alone  can 
solve.  Defensor  had  better  recommend  the  use  of  gentle  and  christian  words  and 
thoughts  to  Mr.  Riland,  than  to  those  who  have  not  used  any  diffi?rent  language. 
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along  with  these  ravenous  courses.  So  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  devoured  the  fat,  yet 
were  nothing  the  fatter  themselves.  The  first  tenth*  which  the  Pope  had  from  the 
English  clergy,  was  only  a  single  tenth  of  their  moveable  goods,  not  by  way  of  im- 
position, but  as  a  benevolence  or  free  gift  out  of  courtesy.  But  the  Roman  bishops, 
having  once  tasted  the  sweet,  meant  not  to  give  over  so. 

*  Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plense  cruosis  hirudo.' 

"  The  next  step  was  to  impose  tenths  upon  the  clergy,  not  in  perpetuity,  or  as  a 
certain  revenue  due  to  the  Papacy,  but  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  as  a  stock  for  the 
defence  of  Christendom  against  the  incursions  of  the  Turk.  About  the  same  time 
first  fruits  began  to  be  exacted,  not  generally,  but  only  of  the  Pope's  own  clerks,  as 
a  gratuity,  or,  in  plain  English,  as  a  handsome  cloak  of  simony. 

"  But  he  that  perfected  the  work,  and  made  both  tenths  and  first  fruits  a  certain 
annual  revenue  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was  Boniface  the  9th,  or  John  the  22nd,  his 
successor, — so  saith  Platinat,  and  with  him  almost  all  other  writers  do  agree.  This 
Boniface  lived  about  the  year  1400,  whom  Tursellinet  maketh  to  have  been  the  re- 
storer of  Papal  majesty,  whose  prudence  did  transcend  his  age,  for  he  was  but  thirty 
years  old.  He  was  the  usurper  that  took  away  from  the  Romans  the  free  choice  of 
their  magistrates.  John  the  22nd  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
something  above  the  1400th  year.  It  was  he  that  called  the  council,  and  was  him- 
self deposed  by  the  council  for  grievous  crimes,  and  the  payment  of  first  fruits  abo- 
lished. For  neither  the  payment  of  tenths  nor  first  fruits  did  agree  with  the  palate 
of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  notwithstanding  their  gilded  pretences. 

"  The  council  of  Constance  decreed^  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  impose  any  indictions  or  exactions  upon  the  church,  or  upon  ecclesiastical  persons, 
in  the  nature  of  a  tenth,  or  any  other  way.  Which  decree  was  passed  in  the  19th 
session,  though  it  be  related  afterward.  According  to  this  decree.  Pope  Martin 
issued  out  his  mandate  ||  : — '  We  command  that  the  laics  which  prohibit  tenths  and 
other  burthens  to  be  imposed  by  the  Pope  upon  churches  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  be  o&- 
served  more  strictly.'  And  the  council  of  Basil  commandethf  that,  as  well  in  tfie 
Roman  court  as  elsewhere,  §*c.  nothing  be  exacted  for  tenths  or  first  fruits,  8fc. 

"  But  for  all  this,  the  Popes  could  not  hold  their  hands.  Leo  the  Tenth  made  a 
new  imposition  for  three  years**  ad  triennium prosinw  futurum,  for  the  old  ends.  And 
it  should  seem  that  their  mind  was  that  thenceforward  as  the  cause  lasted,  so  should 
the  imposition.  But  the  German  nation  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  wlio  made  this 
their  19th  grievanceft — for  as  much  as  concerneth  tenths,  which  ecclesiastical  prelates 
paid  yearly  to  the  Pope,  which  the  German  princes  some  years  since  did  consent  unto, 
that  they  should  be  paid  to  the  see  of  Rojne  for  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  that  this 
money  should  be  deposited  at  Rome  as  a  stock  for  defence  against  the  Turk,  and  no 
otherwise.  Rut  the  time  is  effluxed  since,  and  the  princes  have  learned,  by  experience, 
that  the  moneys  have  not  been  employed  against  the  Turks,  but  converted  to  other  uses,  Sfc. 
The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  not  of  the  same  mind,  as  appeareth  by  his  letter 
to  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  wherein  he  reciteth  the  same  fraud,  and  requireth  that  the 
tenths  may  be  detained  in  Germany  for  that  use  for  which  they  were  first  intended. 
Lastly,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England  were  not  of  that 
mind,  nor  intended  to  endure  such  an  egregious  cheat  any  longer,  so  extremely  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  destructive  to  them.  By  which 
laws  the  King  himself  (who  only  hath  legislative  power  in  England)  may  not  com- 
pel his  subjects  to  pay  any  such  pensions,  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  land. 
Much  less  can  a  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  whatsoever  he  be,  impose  any  such  pay- 
ments by  his  own  authority.  This  is  that  which  is  so  often  condemned  in  our  statutes 
of  Provisors,  namely,  the  imposing  pensions  and  exporting  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 
The  court  of  Rome  is  so  far  from  any  pretence  of  reparation,  that  if  their  predecessors 
were  living,  they  were  obliged  to  make  restitution.  These  are  all  the  differences 
that  are  between  us,  concerning  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  England." 


*  Ma.  Pax.     An.  1229.  f  In  vita  Bonifacii  nom.  ^  In  vita  Vincisiai. 

§  Concil.  ConsL  edit.  Petri  Crab.  p.  1182.  ||  Ibidem,  p.  11(>4.     Ses.  12,  IC 

t  Con.  Basil.  Sess.  21. 
••  Concil.  Later,  sub.  Lcoue  10.  Ses.  12.  ff  Cent.  Grav.  cap.  19. 
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This  extract  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fads  on  which  the 
true  theory  of  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  must  rest. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  remark,  except  that  the  attempt  made  in  certain 
quarters  to  revive  a  Papal  imposition  on  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  tends 
strongly  to  verify  Milton's  shrewd  observation,  "  New  Presbyter  is  but  old 
Priest  writ  large." 

I  remain.  Sir,  your's  faithfully, 

H.  CODDINGTON. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  Bee.  5, 1832. 


ON  REPAIRING  AND  RESTORING  OUR  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AND 
MONUMENTS  OF  ART. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

But  most  the  modern  Pict's  ignoble  boast 

To  rive  what  Goth  and  Turk  and  Time  hath  spared. 

Childe  Harold. 

Sir, — The  readiness  with  which  you  kindly  inserted,  in  your  last  number, 
my  letter  on  architectural  drawing,  induces  me  again  to  trespass  on  your 
valuable  pages.  The  subject  of  this  communication  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  last ;  and  being  such,  I  must,  if  I  hope  to  be  of  any 
service,  handle  it  where  necessary  with  greater  boldness.  It  may,  perhaps, 
appear  to  those  whom,  in  course  of  the  following  observations,  I  may  touch,  that 
I  touch  them  too  sharply ;  but  let  them  remember  that  my  strictures  apply  to 
errors  of  taste,  and  consequently  of  judgment,  and  to  those  eiTors  only.  Let 
them  also  remember,  that  if  I  am  wrong  they  need  not  heed  me,  and  that  if  I 
am  right  they  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  may,  if  they 
please,  profit  by  my  remarks.  I  write  in  this  spirit,  and  trust  that  my  stric- 
tures may  be  received  in  no  other. 

The  spirit  which  at  present  so  laudably  animates  the  public  to  assist  in 
repairing  and  restoring  our  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  of  art,  much  as 
it  is  to  be  praised,  requires,  I  think,  a  little  wholesome  direction  in  its  course. 
The  call  which  has  been  made  upon  the  public  in  behalf  of  York,  Ripon,  Peter- 
borough, and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  (omitting  many  minor  buildings),  has 
been  nobly  answered ;  and  there  are  now  in  progress  subscriptions  for  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  St.  Alban's,  Crosby  Hall,  and  Waltham  Cross.  It 
may  appear  a  strange  complaint  to  make,  but  I  do  make  it,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  that  my  complaint  is  too  well  founded, — namely,  that  very  frequently 
this  repair  and  restoration  unnecessarily  cause  incredible  mischief  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  progressive  state  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  I  will  proceed  to 
explain  my  meaning. 

The  first  value  of  every  specimen  of  ancient  art  is  its  genuine  originality,  as 
being  an  authentic  link  more  or  less  important  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
human  skill.  Now,  every  thing  done  to  the  work  in  the  way  of  restoration,  whe- 
ther done  necessarily  or  unnecessarily,  unavoidably  detracts  so  much  from  its 
value  as  being  original.  If  done,  as  to  my  mind  it  frequently  is,  unnecessarily, 
what  is.  the  result  ? — Tliat  which  is  executed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  however 
careful  a  copy  it  may  be  of  the  original,  is  yet  but  modern  work,  and  is  very 
inferior  evidence  of  the  state  of  art  at  a  former  period ;  and,  as  the  original  is 
gone,  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  its  having  been  accurately  copied  than  that  of 
the  persons  who  have  perpetrated  the  mischief,  and  who  are  therefore  interested 
in  upholding  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  but  the  truth  of  whose  statement  it 
is  generally  impossible  to  prove.  Will  any  one  say,  that  if  the  surface  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  were  re-chiselled,  and  the  mutilations  repaired,  they  would  pos- 
sess any  interest  or  any  value  as  specimens  of  ancient  art  ?  and  yet  much  of 
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our  ancient  valuable  work  has  undergone,  and  more  is  likely  to  undergo,  this 
fearful  discipline.  If  it  be  asked,  "  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  the  answer  is, 
that  the  case  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass  ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
is,  not  to  make  the  building  new,  but  so  to  repair  it  that  all  which  is  original 
may  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  future  decay.  This  should  be  the 
principle  on  which  every  repair  should  be  conducted  ;  but  that  such  is  not  the 
case  there  are  too  many  instances  to  attest.  No  greater  disaster  can  happen 
to  an  ancient  building  than  that  those  who  have  its  custody  should,  if  they 
have  ample  funds,  let  loose  the  spirit  of  repair  and  restoration  upon  it.  The 
discipline  which  it  will,  in  all  probability,  undergo,  will  be  infinitely  worse 
and  more  mortifying  than  if  it  were  altogether  pulled  down,  for  that  would  be  a 
manful  act  compared  to  the  destruction  it  will  suffer,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  restoring  it.  The  old  story  of  the  schoolboy's  knife,  which,  though  it  had 
at  one  time  a  new  handle,  and  at  another  a  new  blade,  he  yet  considered  to  be 
the  same  original  knife,  is  not  an  unapt  illustration  of  the  result  of  many 
repairs  and  restorations. 

That  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  written  in  a  narrow  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  repair  or  restoration,  I  will  adduce  some  instances  of  the  kind 
of  repair  and  restoration  which  I  deprecate.  Durham  cathedral  is  too  eminent 
an  example  of  a  destructive  restoration,  which,  but  for  the  ample  funds  at  the 
command  of  that  church,  w^ould  not  have  happened.  Some  years  since,  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  a  zeal  which  deserved  better  direction,  caused  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rich  Norman  work  of  their  magnificent  cathedral  to  be 
chiselled  over  so  as  to  present  an  entirely  new  surface ;  in  other  words,  the 
stones  were  scarified.  Will  any  one  seeking  for  evidence  of  the  style  practised 
in  the  twelfth  century,  resort  to  that  part  of  Durham  cathedral  as  worthy  of 
credit  in  that  respect  ?  Again,  is  the  circular  portion  of  the  Temple  church  so 
valuable  now,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  style  in  use  in  1185,  as  it  was 
before  it  underwent  the  unnecessary  recasing,  which  was  mercilessly  inflicted 
on  it  seven  or  eight  years  since  ?  But  of  all  the  unnecessary,  and  I  might  say 
wanton  restorations  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  I  know  none  comparable  to 
that  which  has  been  very  recently  perpetrated  on  the  table  in  the  chapter- 
house of  Salisbury  cathedral.  As  a  piece  of  furniture  of  extraordinarily  early 
date,  and  very  beautiful  design,  it  had  not  its  equal  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  as 
it  was  not  required  for  use,  it  little  signified  what  state  it  was  in,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  actually  fall  to  pieces ;  and  even  if  that  had  happened  to  it,  the 
object  only  should  have  been  to  have  put  it  together  again.  But,  no  ;  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  remain  peaceably  as  it  was,  the  dean  and  chapter  have 
caused  such  a  visitation  of  repair  and  restoration  to  be  inflicted  on  it,  that, 
from  having  been  a  most  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  design  and 
carpentry  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  so  rejoices  in  new  legs,  &c.  &c.,  that  it 
now  stands  transformed  into  a  complete  specimen  of  nineteenth  century  work. 
Doubtless  I  shall  be  told  that  the  new  legs  are  precise  copies  of  the  old  ones ; 
my  reply  is,  that  they  may  be  so,  but,  as  not  a  single  original  one  is  left,  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  If  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of  any  one,  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  let  me  entreat  him  to  enquire  what 
is  become  of  the  original  portions,  and  take  care,  if  yet  in  existence,  that  they 
are  preserved  in  the  church.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  tolerable 
representation  of  this  unique  piece  of  furniture,  which  renders  this  ill-advised 
repair  the  more  mortifying.  I  need  enumerate  no  other  of  the  too  plentiful 
examples  of  the  kind  of  mischief  which  I  wish  to  expose. 

I  must  now  turn,  as  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  to  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  St.  Albans,  and  Waltham  Cross. 

For  the  first,  I  ever  understood  that  the  subscription  so  liberally  made  by 
the  public  was  for  a  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  will  Mr.  Gwilt,  the 
architect  to  whom  the  task  has  been  entrusted,  permit  mc  to  ask  him  how 
he  can  imagine  that  his  casing  of  hewn  stone,  and  broken  red  and  grey 
flints,    is   to  be  called  a  restoration?    The  white  flintswhich    he    used   in 
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rccasing  the  choir  are  to  my  mind  sufficiently  strange,  and  look  not  unlike 
oyster  shells,  but  those  now  used  are  worse.  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
building  itself  afforded  no  authority  for  such  an  uncalled  for  specimen  of 
bad  taste. 

Next,  as  to  St.  Albans,  I  wish  I  could  hear,  that  this  subscription  prospered. 
To  me  it  appears  that  an  error  was  committed  at  starting,  from  which  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  most  curious  buildings  in  the  kingdom  has  very  materially 
suffered.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  upon  the  report  of  a  gentleman 
utterly  unknown  to  them  as  having  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient  architecture 
of  this  country.  The  fault  was  not,  however,  with  him,  but  with  those  who 
sought  no  other  advice.  Surely  their  wiser  course  would  have  been,  to  have 
resorted  to  the  advice  of  three  or  four  of  those  architects  who  are  known  to 
the  world  as  having  made  our  ancient  buildings  their  study,  and  to  have  made 
an  appeal  upon  the  foundation  of  their  joint  report,  in  which  the  public 
necessarily  must  have  had  confidence.  While  on  this  topic,  I  cannot  avoid 
noticing  the  circumstance  of  the  committee  having  accepted  the  gratuitous 
services  of  Mr.  Cottingham.  I  must  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  committee  have 
shewn  neither  good  taste  nor  sound  judgment  in  accepting  the  offer.  Is  it 
for  the  mean  consideration  of  saving  their  own  pockets,  that  these  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  have  condescended  to  accept  Mr.  Cottingham's  time  and 
services,  when  by  so  doing  they  are  putting  themselves  under  an  obligation  to 
him,  by  taking  from  him,  for  their  own  benefit,  so  much  of  the  means  by  which 
he  supports  himself  and  his  family  ?  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  as  a  matter 
of  judgment,  that  where  services  are  rendered  gratuitously,  the  person  per- 
forming them  is  not  subject  to  that  control,  nor  liable  to  that  responsibility, 
to  which  he  would  be  if  he  received  for  his  labour  the  reward  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  I  think  that,  by  accepting  the  gratuitous  services  of  any  architect, 
and  so  releasing  him  from  wholesome  control  and  liability,  the  committee  have 
scarcely  done  their  duty  towards  the  subscribers.  My  mite  could  have  done 
little  for  the  building  ;  but  such  as  it  would  have  been,  it  has,  for  the  reasons 
here  given,  been  withheld,  and  in  so  doing  I  am  not  singular. 

Lastly,  Waltham  Cross.  I  need  not  here  point  out  the  extreme  value  of 
this  relic,  as  well  from  the  very  uncommon  beauty  of  its  design  and  execution, 
as  also  from  its  date  being  well  authenticated,  by  which  it  affords  undoubted 
proof  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  sculpture  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
What,  let  me  ask,  will  be  its  value  if  anything  more  be  done  to  it  than  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  it  together,  and  from  becoming  more  decayed  ?  And  yet 
there  is  placed  before  the  public,  and  now  putting  into  execution,  a  monstrous 
proposition,  so  to  bedizen  this  beautiful  specimen  of  art  with  modern  repairs 
and  inventions,  that  not  only  must  much  original  work  which  now  remains 
be  entirely  destroyed,  but  some  new  features,  which  no  one  can  say  ever 
existed  at  all,  and  most  would  say  never  did  exist  at  all,  are  to  be  added  also. 
Let  me  appeal  to  my  very  excellent  and  venerable  friend.  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
whose  known  good  taste  requires  no  eulogy  from  any  one,  and  whose  liberal 
subscription  attests  his  laudable  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  to  exercise  that  influence 
which  is  his  undoubted  right,  and  save  from  the  hands  of  modern  barbarism  his 
beautiful  but  helpless  neighbour. 

Again  repeating  that  the  main  object  of  every  repair  should  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  original  work  from  future  decay,  and  not  its  apocryphal  restoration, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

X. 
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ON     THE     BURIAL     SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi'itish  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor,— a  recent  correspondent  of  your's  has  given  his  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  thanksgiving  in  the  burial  service  may  be  used  ;  and  in 
reference  to  myself  has  said,  he  should  rejoice  if  a  measure  of  relief  should 
be  thereby  afforded  to  my  conscience.  For  this  courteous  expression  let  me 
thank  him,  but  at  the  same  time  declare  I  cannot  find  relief  from  his  explana- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  God  ought  to  be  thanked,  upon  some  grounds  or  other, 
in  every  dispensation  of  His  ;  but  the  thanksgiving  in  the  burial  service  implies 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  mercy  shewn  to  the  deceased,  in  his  having  been  trans- 
lated from  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world  to  the  joy  and  felicity  of  them  that 
depart  hence  in  the  Lord. 

I  would  beg  all  those  who  find  nothing  in  the  service  beyond  what  they  can 
conscientiously  express  over  an  infidel,  or  an  impenitent  open  sinner,  to  ask 
themselves,  honestly,  whether  they  do  not  perceive  there  may  be  others  who, 
•without  any  morbid  scrupulosity,  may  be  much  distressed  at  having  so  to  do  ? 
That  there  have  been,  and  are  such,  is  notorious.  It  is  probable  the  number 
of  clergy  I  have  heard  express  opinions  on  the  subject  is  about  thirty ;  and  I 
never  heard  but  one  declare  he  wanted  no  relief  in  the  matter.  From  the  host 
of  former  objectors,  I  would  instance  the  recorded  testimony  borne  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  and  by  the  individuals  who,  in  1746,  stated  their  desires  in  "  ITie 
Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions."  Dr.  Bennett  declares,  in  a  work  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  "  'Tis  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  office,  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  used  at  the  burial  of  such  persons  as  die  in  a  state  of  no- 
torious impenitence,  without  any  appearance  or  profession  of  their  return  to 
God.  So  that  those  clergymen  (if  any  such  there  can  be)  who  read  this  form 
at  the  funeral  of  the  most  profligate  and  debauched  sinners,  do  not  only  act 
without  authority,  but  against  the  manifest  designs  of  the  church.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  none  of  my  brethren  will  ever  prostitute  this  excellent  service 
to  the  worst  of  purposes,  to  the  encouragement  of  vice,  and  the  hardening  of 
sinners  ;  and  that  they  will  never  change  the  whole  of  it  into  one  continued 
and  deliberate  falsehood  by  so  scandalous  a  misapplication." 

In  "  The  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions"  it  is  written,  "  To  set  the  affair  in 
a  true  light,  let  only  one  question  relating  to  this  office  be  admitted  with  con- 
descension, and  attended  to  with  conscience, — Must  this  excellent  office  (ex- 
cellent in  itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  such  deceased  as  it  was  originally 
designed  for)  be  solemnly  read,  we  presume  not  to  say  egregiously  prostituted, 
over  the  remains  of  a  notorious  ill  liver,  or  profest  unbeliever  ?  And  whether 
there  may  not  be  some,  if  not  many,  of  both  sorts  in  this  age  and  country, 
we  leave  others  to  judge.  If  there  be  any,  and  if  this  solemn  office  must  be 
pronounced  over  such  indiscriminately,  though  they  died  impenitent,  or  gave 
no  satisfactory  evidence  or  even  signs  of  repentance,  (which  we  have  reason 
to  fear  is  too  frequently  the  case,)  we  desire,  and  even  beg,  it  may  next  be 
considered,  whether  a  serious,  thoughtful  clergj'man  can  in  honour  and  con- 
science do  it  ?  And  if  he  cannot,  then  -  -  -  but  we  forbear ;  entreating  men 
of  discernment  to  judge  of  the  consequence,  at  the  same  time  requesting,  nay, 
conjuring  men  of  power  and  principle  to  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  relieve 
the  distressed." 

To  my  former  letter  you  appended  several  questions,  of  which  the  tendency 
was  to  imply  you  considered  things  must  remain  as  they  are  with  regard  to 
this  office.  I  can  see  no  such  necessity.  It  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  our  ritual,  and  maintain  discipline,  only  making  excommunication 
attended  with  no  civil  penalties,  but  simply  an  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of 
church  membership.     It  may  be  argued  such  a  course  would  bring  us  into 
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great  hazard.  To  this  I  reply,  let  excommunication  be  nothing  more  than 
a  distinct  notice  to  the  offender,  that  he  is  not  accounted  of  the  household  of 
faith,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  possible  dangers  ;  we  have  an  explicit 
command  in  Scripture,  that  such  discipline  be  exercised  towards  open  offenders, 
and  therefore  we  may  leave  consequences  to  Him  to  whom  they  belong. 

It  might  be  argued,  that  in  our  several  overgrown  parishes  such  discipline 
could  not  be  observed.  Then,  till  the  abuses  of  such  parishes  be  remedied, 
surely  provisional  relief  might  be  afforded  by  expunging  the  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  deceased,  and  by  allowing  the  officiating  minis- 
ter to  make  use  of  some  such  form  as  follows,  upon  committing  the  body  to 
the  grave : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  world  the 
soul  of  [name  the  person]  here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  know- 
ledge, that  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation. 

With  an  earnest  wish  that  those  who  are  so  well  qualified  as  our  present 
leading  men  among  the  clergy  would  take  this  office  under  their  serious  con- 
sideration, and  remove  its  scandals,  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  respectfully  your's, 

A  Churchman. 

Oct  13,  1832. 


ON  THE  BURIAL  OF  AN  UNBAPTIZED  PERSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bi'itish  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  November,  you  have  inserted  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Advocate,  headed  "  Clerical  Intolerance."  The  partial  and  incorrect 
statement  there  given  compels  me,  in  justice  to  my  rector  and  myself,  to 
transmit  to  you  a  more  faithful  representation  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  which  the  article  refers.  The  waiter  of  the  article  commences  with 
saying,  that  "  a  child  of  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  was  lately  pre- 
sented for  interment  at  the  parish  church  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  when  the 
Curate,  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  refused  to  perform  the  usual  service,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  church  clergyman,  but  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Binning,  Wesleyan  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  the  parents  and 
friends  present,  he  would  allow  it  to  be  put  into  the  grave  without  the  usual 
service,  which  they  accordingly  did."  The  greater  part  of  this  is  exceedingly 
incorrect.  The  father  of  the  child  called  upon  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  interment  took  place,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  grant  his  child 
Christian  burial,  stating  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  accord,  that  it  was  six 
months  old  and  had  been  baptized  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  whose  name  he 
did  not  mention.  Upon  my  inquiring  of  the  father,  whether  the  child  had 
been  baptized  from  necessity,  and  whether  it  was  so  ill  that  he  was  afraid 
there  would  not  be  time  to  send  for  one  of  the  Curates,  he  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  then  told  him,  that  had  the  child  been  seriously  ill,  and  had  there  not 
been  time  to  procure  a  clergyman,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  to 
comply  with  his  request ;  but  that  as  neither  of  these  was  the  case,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  do  so,  and  was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  giving  him  a  refusal.  Hence  it  appears,  that  I  made  the  refusal  at  my 
own  house  instead  of  the  churchyard,  as  is  insinuated  ;  that  the  statement  I 
"  told  the  parents  and  friends  jJresent,"  &c.,  was  not  the  case ;  and  that  the 
reason  why  I  refused,  was  not  because  the  child  had  been  baptized  by  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  as  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  but 
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because  it  had  been  baptized  without  great  cause  and  necessity.  Although  I 
made  the  absence  of  the  rubrical  requirement  the  sole  ground  of  my  refusal,  yet  I 
might  have  coupled  it  with  another,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  considered  as 
being  altogether  unimportant.  No  certificate  of  the  child's  having  been  bap- 
tized— no  proof  of  the  rite  having  been  performed  with  water  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  was  brought  to  me,  not  even  the  name  of  the  oflficiating 
person  being  mentioned.  But  even  as  it  was,  had  the  man  himself  said 
nothing  respecting  the  child's  having  been  baptized  by  a  Methodist  preacher, 
no  objection  or  difiiculty  as  to  the  reading  of  the  usual  service  over  its  grave 
would  have  been  made  on  my  part,  as  it  has  been  my  invariable  rule,  ever 
since  my  admission  into  the  ministry,  never  to  inquire  by  whom  those  who 
are  brought  for  interment  have  been  baptized ;  or,  indeed,  whether  they  have 
at  all  participated  in  the  baptismal  rite.  And  I  have  made  this  rule,  not  from 
any  indifference  as  to  the  baptizing  of  children,  which  I  consider  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance,  but  because  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  charity  by 
taking  it  for  granted,  unless  I  know  or  am  informed  of  the  contrary,  that  all 
who  are  brought  for  the  purpose  of  burial  have  been  duly  and  properly  bap- 
tized. I  doubt  not  but  that,  since  my  appointment  to  my  present  curacy,  I 
have  unknowingly — (which  might  easily  happen,  as  the  parish  of  Houghton  is 
very  extensive  and  thickly  inhabited,  and  contains  a  sort  of  moving  population) 
■—interred  persons  who  had  been  baptized  by  Dissenting  ministers ;  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  have  granted  Christian  burial  to  many  children  who  had 
been  baptized  by  medical  gentlemen,  and  even  midwives  who  were  members  of 
dissenting  congregations ;  but  then  I  always  received  from  the  medical  gentle- 
man or  midwife  officiating,  a  certificate  assuring  me  that  the  rite  according  to 
the  usual  form  was  administered  from  absolute  necessity,  and  that  the  child 
was  not  likely  to  live  until  a  clergyman  could  be  procured. 

The  writer  of  the  article  says,  "  Mr.  Shepherd  was  waited  on  and  defended 
his  conduct."  I  certainly  did,  in  some  measure,  defend  my  conduct  by  men- 
tioning a  few  of  the  reasons  as  well  as  authorities  which  induced  me  to  pursue 
such  a  line  of  conduct ;  but  it  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  have  been  also  stated, 
that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  I  observed  that  of  course  I  should  bow  in  sub- 
mission to  the  law,  if  I  found  upon  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter  that  I  had 
committed  an  act  which  did  not  meet  its  sanction.  And  the  person,  a 
"Wesleyan  minister,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Deputation,  waited  on  me, 
expressed  to  me  his  great  satisfaction  at  what  had  passed  between  us  during 
the  interview,  and  declared  that  my  explanation  was  just  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  an  honest,  honourable,  and  independent  mind. 

Again,  the  writer  of  the  article  says,  "  When  told  Sir  John  Nichol's  decision 
in  a  similar  case,  inserted  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  1810,  p.  166,  he  (Mr. 
Thurlow)  rejected  that  as  an  insufficient  authority."  When  Mr.  Thurlow 
rejected  it  as  an  insufficient  authority,  he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
statement  contained  in  it  was  false,  but  that  he  wished,  as  was  very  natural, 
more  fully  to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  law  upon  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance,  by  perusing  the  original  document. 

I  shall  now  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  "very  conciliatory  apologetic 
letter"  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  very  conciliatory  article,  which  hath 
originated  the  present  communication. 

To  Robert  SrownCi  Esq.,  Solicitor. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  obtained  the  loan  of  Phillimore's  Reports,  in  which  is 
given  the  elaborate  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nichol  in  the  case  of  Kemp  v. 
Wickes  ;  which  I  have  not  only  read,  but  have  also  shewn  to  Mr.  Shepherd, 
who  requests  me  to  say,  that  had  he  known  of  this  case,  and  Sir  John  Nichol's 
judgment  upon  it,  no  doubts  or  difficulties  would  have  existed  in  his  mind  upon 
the  subject ;  but  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties  but  the  rubric,  and  some  of  the  best  commentators  upon  it. 
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he  certainly  took  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  acted  in  the  manner 
objected  to,  as  being  the  only  one  which  he  could  with  propriety  and  con- 
sistency have  adopted.  Indeed  this  principle  is  recognized  by  Sir  J.  Nichol, 
for  (in  p.  306)  he  says,  "  The  minister  may  have  acted,  and  it  is  presumed  has 
acted,  from  a  sense  of  his  public  duty  ;  for  upon  his  understanding  of  the  law, 
it  was  his  duty,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  perform  the  service,  which  he  might 
most  willingly  have  performed,  if  he  had  more  correctly  understood  the  law.'* 

But  the  law  being  now  clearly  laid  down,  no  clergyman  can  hesitate  to  act 
conformably  to  the  decision  of  the  Court.  And  Mr.  Shepherd  will  most 
willingly  read  the  service  over  the  child's  grave. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  drawing  the  attention  of  ministers  of  other 
congregations  to  the  rubric  of  the  Established  Church ;  which  forbids  the 
baptizing  children  in  houses  without  great  cause  and  necessity.  Now  no  such 
great  cause  and  necessity  existed  in  the  case  of  Michael  Young's  child,  and 
consequently  an  offence  against  the  rubric  was  committed,  which  would  have 
subjected  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  censure  of  his  Diocesan. 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Houghton,  Sept.  1th,  1832.  E.  S.  Thurlow. 

I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  remarking  upon  the 
words  "  Clerical  Intolerance,"  that  head  the  article  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred.  Whether,  upon  an  impartial  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  can,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  be  applied  to  me  and  my 
worthy  rector,  I  leave  it  to  the  candour  of  a  discerning  public  to  determine. 
We  have  invariably  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  conciliation,  and  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  cultivate  a  friendly  disposition  between  us 
and  our  dissenting  brethren.  Y'et,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are,  merely  on 
account  of  an  act  proceeding  from  a  conscientious  motive  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  law,  to  be  held  up  to  the  whole  nation  as  the  most  bigoted  and 
intolerant  beings  in  the  world.  By  giving  the  above  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
your  valued  publication,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Hottghton-le- Spring,  Nov.  2l3rd,  1832.  R.  Shepherd. 


NEW      MONTHLY     MAGAZINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  room  for  a  few  remarks  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  November.  Wearisome — sickening 
as  the  task  is  to  detect  continually  the  fallacies  and  to  expose  the  ungrounded 
assertions  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  establishment,  you  have  well  pointed 
out  the  duty  of  its  friends — to  persist  as  zealously  in  maintaining  the  truth  as 
the  others  do  in  prosecuting  their  libellous  warfare. 

The  writer  of  the  passage  in  question  describes  the  clergy  in  general  as  "  the 
most  odious  part  of  the  people ;"  he  accuses  them  of  procuring,  as  meddling 
partizans  and  agitators,  the  election  of  unprincipled  candidates,  so  that  they  be 
enemies  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  he  states  that,  whereas  "  the  aristocracy 
was  meant  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  desires  of  the  subordinate  classes, — the  clergy" 
per  contra  "  were  meant  to  take  part  with  the  poor :"  (pray  observe  the  equivo- 
cation !)  and,  failing  in  this  duty,  he  infers  that  they  can  only  be  eflfectually 
reformed  by  a  reduction  of  revenue. 

In  the  assertion  of  our  luminous  author,  which  precedes  this  notable  speci- 
men of  that  which  logicians  term  discursus,  we  must  suppose  that,  compara- 
tively at  least,  he  approves  of  that  barrier  which  the  aristocracy  presents  to  "  the 
desires  of  the  subordinate  classes ;"  those  desires,  to  need  repression,  must  be 
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unjust  and  unreasonable,  yet  in  them  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  aristocracy,  is  to  take  part  with  the  poor :  for  to  sympathise  with 
their  just  desires  is  a  common  duty  affording  no  room  for  antithesis.  If,  there- 
fore, we  uncharitably  take  his  meaning  from  his  mode  of  expression,  we  must 
conclude  that  he  sees  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  and  irreproachable  priest- 
hood in  the  Romish  clergy,  who,  heretofore,  hounded  on  the  rebellious  Irish  to 
outrage  and  massacre ;  and  in  "  that  J^gyptian  which  before  these  days  made 
an  uproar  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men  that  were 
murderers." 

For  his  assertions  that  the  Church  of  England  clergymen  as  a  body  are 
turbulent  politicians  and  the  "  hated  of  the  hateful,''*  let  him  only  step  beyond 
the  circle  of  a  faction  to  which  all  wholesome  restriction,  all  orderly  discipline, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  alike  hateful ;  let  him  acquaint  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  whose  intelligence,  station,  worth, 
religion,  give  real  value  to  their  judgment,  and  he  will  find  sufl&cient  reason  to 
retract  them. 

Our  author's  inference  is  so  germane  to  his  premises  in  character  and  in 
family  resemblance,  that  it  is  provoking  to  find  no  real  relation  subsisting 
between  them.  The  clergy  are  odious  because  they  oppose  themselves  to  the 
soi-disant  friends  of  the  people,  (to  such  people  and  to  such  friends  no  doubt 
they  are  odious) — because,  instead  of  ingratiating  themselves  by  wading  in  the 
dirty  puddle  of  vulgar  anarchy  and  by  pandering  to  their  desires,  they  advocate 
peace,  order,  and  submission,  to  constituted  authorities — therefore — reduction 
is  the  only  vital  principle  of  church  reform !  '*  Marr^''  how  ?"  as  Hamlet  says ; 
truly  it  requires  a  wiser  man  than  our  author  to  devise  an  answer :  unless, 
indeed,  that  vital  principle  be  carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  robbed  may  be 
glad  to  make  common  cause  with  the  robbers,  in  hopes  of  recovering  something 
in  the  impending  scramble.  However,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine,  into 
•which  these  admirable  lucubrations  have  been  admitted,  cannot  be  suspected  of 
carrying  the  rights  of  man  to  this  extent,  the  writer's  capacity  for  argument 
must  go  to  the  ground  to  raise  the  scale  in  which,  we  presume,  his  integrity  is 
deposited.*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

A  friend  and  Subscriber  to  your  Magazine. 

Topcroft.  E.  W. 


RADICAL    STATISTICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 


Sir, 

In  your  last  number  but  one  you  have  ably  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  with  regard  to  the  church  of  Spain.  The  exaggerations 
you  have  mentioned  are  so  gross,  that  one  would  suppose  it  almost  impossible 
that  any  Editor  in  his  right  mind  could  have  admitted  the  article  into  a  Review 
which  professes  to  address  itself  to  classes  at  all  above  those  who  are  guided 
by  the  Black  List,  the  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  and  id  genus  omne.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  shew  your  readers  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  are  not 
always  inclined  to  deal  in  too  large  numbers,  and  I  am  about  to  produce  an 


•  What  can  be  expected  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine?  Tlie  Editor  is  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  station.  But  what  can  be  the  feelings  of  a  person  who,  when 
he  wishes  to  introduce  feji  passant  merely  J  an  adulterer  into  one  of  his  novels,  picks 
out  the  village  curate  as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  ?  It  is 
useless  to  appeal  either  to  the  reason  or  the  gentlemanly  feelings  of  a  man  who  not 
only  entertains  such  malignity  to  the  church,  but  is  capable  of  expressing  it  in  such 
a  way. 
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instance  where  they  have  been  quite  as  ungracious  in  their  report  of  an  esta- 
blished church,  but  in  quite  an  opposite  manner.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  work  published  in  1826,  by  Mr.  Charles  Hulbert  of  Shrewsbury,  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  the  "  Religions  of  Britain."  Mr.  C.  Hulbert  seems  a 
worthy,  good  kind  of  gentleman,  a  printer  at  Shrewsbury,  whose  former  book, 
"  the  Museum  of  the  World,"  was  duly  be-puffed  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  the 
Literary  Chronicle,  and  the  Imperial  Magazine.  At  the  end  of  the  "  Religions 
of  Britain,"  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  number  of  parishes,  churches,  and  chapels, 
&c.,  of  England  and  Wales,  and  professing  to  be  founded  on  "  the  Diocesan 
Returns  in  1810."  I  will  not  quote  the  number  in  each  diocese,  but  I  will  give 
you  the  sum  total  as  he  gives  it. 


Parishes. 

Population. 

Churches 
and  Chapels. 

Persons 
they  will  contain. 

Dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

Totals  ... 

...     1811     . 

..    4,937,782 

...   2533      . 

..      1,8.56,108 

...       3438 

Now  this  is  not  an  error  arising  from  the  omission  of  some  figure,  or  other 
error  of  the  press,  for  the  author  immediately  subjoins,  (p.  462)  "  The  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  established  religion  in  England  and  Wales  was, 
according  to  these  returns,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  making 
a  difference  in  favour  of  non-conformity  of  nine  hundred  and  five."  As  this 
was  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  attention  on  opening  the  book,  you  will 
imagine  that  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine  the  rest  of  it  very  carefully ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  I  have  not  observed  in  it  any  other  very  striking 
example  of  malice  prepense  against  the  church.  It  is  only  to  shew  publicly 
how  grievously  liable  the  church  is  to  misrepresentation  that  I  have  made  this 
extract,  and  it  is  really  curious  that  any  person  could  pretend  to  write  a  book 
on  the  Religions  of  Britain,  who  was  ignorant  enough  to  set  the  parishes  at 
one-fifth  of  their  number,  and  then  palm  his  table  on  the  world  as  compiled 
from  oflicial  documents.  It  certainly  renders  it  difficult  for  the  members  of  the 
church  to  know  how  and  where  to  meet  their  foes,  and  therefore  shews  the 
necessity  and  the  value  of  such  a  publication  as  your's. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

Detector. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  what  source  Mr.  Hulbert's  error 
has  arisen,  or  what  returns  he  can  allude  to.     Can  you  inform  me  ? 


STATE   OF    NORWICH   GAOL. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  for  the  County  of  Norfolk  at  the 
Shire  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  October  \7th,  1832, 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  again  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the  Magistrates  of  Norfolk,  that  the 
prisoners  confined  in  Norwich  Castle  continue  to  maintaintheir  usual  character 
for  good  order.  Whatever  occasional  impediments  to  a  perfect  state  of  discipline 
intervene,  they  generally  arise  either  from  the  faulty  construction  of  the  tread- 
wheels,  or  from  the  too  free  intercourse  allowed  in  the  day-rooms.  The  first 
of  these  defects  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  Magistrates  in  my  last 
Report.  The  latter  I  have  long  seen  and  lamented,  and  have  frequently  com- 
municated my  sentiments  upon  the  subject  to  the  Visiting  Justices,  and  they 
have  considerably  abated  the  evil  by  the  power  they  have  given  me  of  exacting 
from  the  prisoners  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  instruction  afforded  them,  that 
leaves  them  less  leisure  for  improper  conversation.  In  my  report  of  1829,  I 
incidentally  adverted  to  this  defect  in  our  present  mode  of  discipline,  and  to  its 
partial  remedy;  but  I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  complain  of  it  to  the  Magis- 
trates at  Sessions,  because  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regulations  imposed  upon 
Vol.  W.-^Dec.  1832.  3  s 
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them  by  late  legislative  enactments.  As  the  legislature,  however,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  inquire  into  this  and  other  matters  connected  with  it, 
and  has  published  some  interesting  evidence  upon  it,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  adding  my  testimony,  derived  from  long  experience,  of  the  corrupting 
influence  which  one  criminal  frequently  has  over  the  mind  of  another  in  the 
day-room ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  cause  presents  so 
great  an  impediment  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  extend  my  remarks  beyond  the  prison,  I  would 
notice  another  corrupting  influence,  operating  indeed  without  its  walls,  but 
contributing  largely  to  fill  it.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Magistrates  of  Nor- 
folk, from  the  very  first,  anticipated  the  evil  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
the  present  system  of  granting  licenses  to  Beer  Houses.  But  having  now  for 
some  time  had  opportunity  of  observing,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  its  operation 
in  practice,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  evils  of  the  former  system,  I  cannot 
forbear  stating  the  result  of  my  enquiries  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned.  The 
vigilance  exerted  of  late  years  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  old  Public  Houses 
had  prevented  me  from  tracing  up  offences  to  these  sources  so  frequently  as  on 
my  coming  into  office.  But  now,  men  of  the  most  disorderly,  dissolute,  and 
dishonest  character  experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  beer  license. 
This  gives  them  a  facility  of  assembling  around  them  their  daring  and  aban- 
doned companions,  of  stimulating  them  to  crime,  and  of  drawing  others  into 
it.  In  short,  the  number  of  offences  which  I  have  obsen'ed  originating  in 
these  licensed  schools  for  crime  is  fearfully  great,  and  extending  through  every 
gradation  of  it,  from  the  petty  pot-house  brawl  to  the  atrocious  deliberate 
murder. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  Castle  during  the  last  year  is  695,  which 
falls  short  of  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  39. 

The  number  of  prisoners  minutely  examined  by  me  now  amounts  to  3102. 
Of  these,  1328  could  not  read  when  they  were  first  committed,  450  could  read 
a  little,  but  so  imperfectly  as  to  have  gained  no  previous  information  from  it, 
461  could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  863  could  both  read  and  write.  Much 
as  this  account  proves  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  education  of  most  of 
these  men,  it  presents  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  shocking  ignorance  of  all  moral 
and  religious  duties  observed  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  on  their  entering 
the  prison.  The  improvement,  however,  which  many  of  them  have  subse- 
quently made,  is  truly  gratifying ;  some,  who  when  committed  were  unable 
to  read,  and  in  other  respects  exceedingly  ignorant,  have,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  months,  learned  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  have  committed 
to  memory  a  system  of  moral  and  religious  truths  and  duties  adapted  to  their 
capacities,  and  present  and  future  wants. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Norwich  Castle,  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Oct,  nth,  1832.  James  Bbown,  Chaplain* 


BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE  CHOLERA. 

To  tite  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^The  annexed  address  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  to  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  his  diocese,  on  the  appearance  of  Cholera,  which  I  have 


•  Tlie  Editor  will  be  extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown  for  any  sucli  information 
&s  is  alluded  to  in  his  note.  It  cannot  but  be  very  valuable  to  all  concerned  in  ascer- 
taining the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  best  prospects  of  promoting  the  cause  of  moral- 
ity and  religion. 
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copied  from  an  American  newspaper  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers.  While  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  same  excellent  prayers, 
set  forth  by  authority  for  the  use  of  our  own  Church,  have  received  the  epis- 
copal sanction  of  our  Trans- Atlantic  brethren,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Bishop  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  they  were  read  in 
England  in  the  daily  service.  I  am,  &c. 

T.  T.  Z. 

"  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  Brethren, — 'The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  sickness 
that  destroyeth  in  the  noon-day,'  having,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  the 
shape  of  the  dreadful  Cholera — which  has  so  extensively  scourged  the  nations 
of  the  earth — reached  the  American  shore  and  commenced  its  ravages  in  a 
province  bordering  on  the  United  States,  and  on  this  diocese,  and  the  warning 
of  our  own  danger  being  thus  brought  so  closely  home  to  ourselves,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  as  one  that  demands 
your  most  serious  Christian  consideration.  Our  religion  prompts  us  to  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  all  the  divine  dispensations ;  and  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  our  church,  besides  comprising  the  most  scriptural,  affecting, 
and  interesting  provision  for  all  occasions  of  ordinary  spiritual  and  temporal 
necessities,  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  special  religious  exercises,  to 
meet  special  and  extraordinary  emergencies.  I  have  thought  that  the  present 
and  but  just  ascertained  peculiar  exposure  of  our  country,  and  especially  our 
own  diocese,  to  the  dreadful  disorder  which  has  so  extensively  and  grievously 
afflicted  other  portions  of  the  earth,  presents  a  case  fully  warranting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  canons,  of  setting  forth  forms  of  prayer  for  extraordinary  occasions. 
I  therefore.  Brethren,  hereby  set  forth  and  appoint  the  following  prayers  to  be 
used  in  the  congregations  of  this  diocese,  immediately  before  the  general 
thanksgivings  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  And  besides  inviting  you  to 
the  use  of  these  prayers  in  a  truly  devout  and  Christian  frame  of  mind,  with 
deep  repentance  for  your  sins,  with  humble  and  sincere  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment of  hearts  and  hfe,  and  in  the  exercises  of  the  true  and  living  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  I  would  also  most  earnestly  and  affectionately  urge  you  to  think 
seriously  of  the  impending  judgment  of  God,  to  consider  the  things  which 
belong  to  your  everlasting  peace,  before  they  be  for  ever  hidden  from  you  ;  and 
in  the  daily  exercise  of  religion,  and  in  the  cor^stant  manifestation  of  its  pure 
and  holy  influence  on  your  character  and  conduct,  to  pray  and  strive  that 
through  the  mercies  of  God  and  Christ,  and  by  the  blessed  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  hand  of  your  Heavenly  Father  may  be  upon  you  for  good, 
and  not  for  evil. 

My  Rev.  Brethren  (the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese)  I  would  especially  and  af 
fectionately  call  to  diligence  and  earnestness,  in  urging  upon  their  people  the 
improvement  which  Christians  should  make  of  the  impending  judgment  of  God, 
as  seriously  impressing  upon  them  their  exposure  to  death,  and  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  great  Judgment  to  which  death  will  be  the  summons. 

With  my  humble  prayers  that  the  threatened  scourge  may  be  averted  from 
our  nation,  and  commending  you  to  the  gracious  protection  of  God,  our  only 
strength  and  salvation,  I  am.  Dear  Brethren, 

Your  affectionate  Diocesan, 

Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk. 

(Here  follow  the  Prayers  as  used  by  our  Church.) 
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SUNDAY  COLLECTIONS  AND  SUNDAY  VESTRIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JBritish  Magazine. 

Sir, — Your  Correspondent  C.  S.  is  still  greatly  shocked  by  S.  E.  V.  J.*s  Sun- 
day Collections,  though  part  of  his  objection  is  removed  by  finding  that  they 
are  not  made  at  church,  but  at  a  school-house. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  quoted,  pro  or  con  this  practice,  that  rule 
of  the  apostle  Paul  given  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
1 — 4:  "Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  (/imi  order 
to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  (2)  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  ivhen  I  come;  (3)  and  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall 
approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send,  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, (4)  and  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me."  Now  I  under- 
stand this  whole  passage  as  sanctioning  money  gathering  on  the  Jewish  first 
day  of  the  week,  our  Sunday,  St.  Paul's  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  col- 
lections ready  for  giving  over  against  that  da}',  that  the  apostle  himself  should 
not  have  his  apostolic  attention  and  labour  on  superior  objects  disturbed  by 
becoming  himself  the  gatherer  of  their  alms  on  that  or  any  other  day,  for  it 
had  been  ruled  before  in  Acts,  that  it  was  "  not  reason,  that  apostles  should 
quit  the  service  of  God  to  serve  tables  ;"  and  the  deacons  were  "  appointed" 
by  the  apostles,  though  chosen  or  "  looked  out"  by  the  congregation,  for 
this  inferior  service.  So  here,  St.  Paul  says,  he  will  appoint,  or  "  send"  with 
their  alms  such  persons  as  the  people  should  approve,  not  by  acclamation, 
but  under  handwriting  or  letters  ;  and  if  they  would  honour  him  with  con- 
veying their  gift,  as  was  "  meet"  they  should  do,  to  Jerusalem,  yet  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  they  accompanied  him,  to  see  it  faith- 
fully given  over.  Analogous  to  this  rule  is  our  cautious  rubrical  direction 
that  the  churchwardens  distribute  the  alms  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  minister.  Analogous  to  this  appointment  of  the  collectors  is  the  selection 
of  our  overseers.  The  people  in  vestry  choose  them,  but  the  justices  "  ap- 
point" them,  or  give  validity  to  the  election.  They  are  to  meet  every  first 
Sunday  afternoon.  This  principle  the  Dissenters  in  my  parish  are  very  busy 
in  evading  or  carping  at,  and  some  local  acts  are  being  framed  and  contrived 
for  putting  the  incumbent  out  of  presidency  at  vestry  meetings,  and  making 
the  justices  mere  ministerial  agents,  not  judges  or  approvers  of  the  so  chosen 
overseers.* 

I  am  neither  a  Sunday  nor  any  day  collector  of  poor  people's  pennies.  Be- 
fore we  make  them  penny-wise  savei's,  let  us  be  sure  that  they  are  not  self-made 
pound-dishonest  debtors  ;  that  they  have  iiaid  their  baker /w  last  week's  bread, 
before  we  take  their  pennies  for  cheap  clothing  ;  and  that  before  we  give  high 
premiums  upon  savings,  we  be  sure  they  have  not,  by  collusion,  borrowed  at 
interest,  greatly  usurious,  in  order  to  obtain  extravagant  rewards.' — See  Ecc.  xii. 

As  the  poor  village  tradesman  often  suffers  by  collections,  &c.,  I  would  ascer- 
tain the  poor  man's  debts,  and  help  him  to  compound  with  his  creditor,  before 
I  took  any  pence  from  him  for  any  other  object,  however  good ;  and  I  would 
make  the  Jwmst  sufferer  the  medium  of  the  distribution,  allowing  him  poundage 
for  his  trouble.     "  I  testify  that  I  do  know,"  and  hear  ;  and  I  am, 

Mr.  Editor,  your's,  &c. 

1th  Dec.  N.  C. 


*  By  the  by,  the  great  Bible  in  my  Church  is  that  edition  of  Field,  with  the  very 
misprint  [so  purely  accidental,  being  printed  by  the  Puritans,]  in  Acts,  ch.  vi.,  *'  Ye 
(the  people)  may  appoint"  for  "we"  (the  apostles).  I  have  corrected  it  with  my  pen's 
nib,  for  like  Garrick,  I  dislike  literal  errors — 

"  Most  ficv«;utly  1  wi-ili,  wlmtovor  they  do, 
That  1  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — ^The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his  last  pamphlet,  in  blue  envelope, 
"  A  Plan  for  Commutation  of  Tithes,"  gives  the  preference  to  a  landed  commu- 
tation, for  this,  among  other  good  and  benevolent  reasons, — that  it  will  facili- 
tate the  more  general  adoption  of  the  Cottage  Garden  System.  Now,  I  appeal 
to  my  Lord  Chichester,  and  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  secretary  of  the  Sussex  Asso- 
ciation for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  witness  that  I 
suggested  this  scheme  to  them  so  long  ago  as  last  April  or  May,  and  to  the 
Globe  newspaper,  about  Feb.  1831.*  I  have  lived,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  mature 
age  of  55,  without  much,  if  any  "  cackling  over  my  last  new-laid  eggs,"  and 
without  persevering  to  sit  and  hatch  some  ideas  worth,  perhaps,  the  preserving 
and  maturing.  But,  lest  I  should  be  again  forestalled,  I  beg  leave  to  claim  for 
myself  the  ownership  of  the  following  crotchets  and  crudities — rather  startling 
propositions — which  I  have  vented  in  a  family  circle  only  for  many  years  past, 
and  do  now  very  seriously  propose  to  the  public,  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine. 
First,  to  take  away  all  legal  process  for  recovery  of  the  debt  of  any  labouring 
man  who  works  at  weekly,  or  even  monthly  wages,  and  so  is  paid  weekly.  The 
reasons  for  so  strange  a  proposal,  and  the  vast  balance  of  benefit  over  detri- 
ment, I  will  hereafter  give,  if  called  upon  to  give  them.  Ten  years  hence  the 
world  will  be  ripe  for  receiving  such  doctrines  as  this,  even  far  better  than 
county  courts  or  cheap  litigation.  Secondly,  To  abolish  all  oaths,  except  in 
cases  affecting  the  life  of  man,  or  when  called  for  by  a  defendant  party,  now 
first  imposed  by  the  magistrate  ;  but  to  punish  false  testimony  before  him,  when 
wilful  and  detected,  by  summary  punishment.  For  people  of  religious  princi- 
ple will  not  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  and  face  the  anger  of  God  and  public  disgrace 
also  ;  while  people  of  no  religious  principle,  fear  o?iIy  the  halter  or  worldly  con- 
sequences, but  are  utterly  regardless  of  perjury,  as  every  day  affords  proof. 
Retain,  then,  or  augment  the  temporal  punishment,  and  preclude  the  eternal, 
by  thus  debarring  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  the  triumph  of  atheism,  so  often 
incurred  and  attained  in  our  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  conscience,  or  no  con- 
science. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Thos.  Newcome. 

P.S.  The  Bishop  says,  that  "  land,  in  a  great  measure,  regulates  or  governs 
the  price  of  other  commodities  ;"  on  the  very  contrary,  rent  is  governed  and 
affected  by  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  taxes,  rates,  poverty  or 
capital,  ignorance  or  intelligence,  of  convenience  or  inconvenience,  as  much, 
or  more,  than  by  its  intrinsic  qualities. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  No.  of  this  Magazine  for  November,  p.  307, 1  observe  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  on  the  disturbance  in  the  dis- 
senting meeting-house  at  Gosport : — "  The  present  is  a  crisis  when  it  w^ould  be 
most  unfortunate  should  any  thing  happen  to  make  it  appear  that  popular  suf- 
frage is  not  better  than  private  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  Christian  mi- 
nisters." This  remark  may  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  that  newspaper  ad- 
vocates the  popular  election  of  ministers.  "  The  Christian  Advocate"  is  a  paper 
set  up  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  with  an  expressed  devotadness  to  the  inte- 
rest of  Wesleyan  Methodism.     It  is  still  recommended  in  the  advertisements. 


*  Mr.  Joyce  published  the  same  proposal  four  or  five  months  previously  to  the 
Bishop's  pamphlet. 
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by  the  preachers  in  that  connexion,  though  the  fact  of  their  being  Methodist 
preachers  is  not  stated.  Yet  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  not  the  organ  of  any  one 
religious  sect  or  party."  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  simply'this : 
does  the  popular  notion  of  popular  election  of  ministers,  advocated  by  "  The 
Christian  Advocate,"  correspond  with  the  practice  of  the  Methodist  body  ? 
This  question  may  be  best  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  dissenters  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  choice  and  appointment  of 
their  ministers,  any  more  than  the  parishioners  have  under  the  system  of 
"  private  patronage ;"  by  the  loud  and  reiterated  complaints  that  the  preachers 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  exclusive,  irresponsible  dominion  over  their  laity  ;* 
and  by  the  consequent  secessions  of  members  from  the  Wesleyan  communion. 
The  publications  confined  chiefly  to  the  Methodist  body,  advocate  an  opinion 
different  from  that  expressed  in  "The  Christian  Advocate."  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  opinion  of  the  Independent  system,  (of  which  the  principal  fea- 
ture is,  "  every  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  pastor,")  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  for  October  1830,  pp.  69O,  69I, 
article,  "  Church  of  England  and  Dissent."  "  The  article  which  forms  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  is  principally  occupied  in  animadverting  upon  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  James's  volume,  entitled,  '  Christian  Fellowship,  or  the  Church  Member's 
Guide ;'  in  which  the  Church  of  England  is  censured  in  no  measured  terms." 
*'  The  statements  which  Mr.  James^  has  made  concerning  the  evils  existing 
under  the  Independent  mode  of  church  government,  are  certainly  not  calculated 
to  excite  an  opinion  in  its  favour.  Of  these  CevilsJ  the  reviewer  has  availed 
himself  with  great  effect.  As  one  or  two  nameless  writers,  professing  to  be 
members  of  the  Methodist  society,  theoretical  pretenders  to  legislation,  are 
anxious  to  introduce  a  modified  system  of  Independency  among  their  brethren, 
we  would  recommend  the  very  able  pamphletj  to  those  individuals  who  may 
be  favourable  to  that  hopeless  project."  So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the 
doers  of  the  Advocate  !  Their  veracity  is  no  less  conspicuous,  when  they  state 
that  dissenters  are  to  churchmen  as  ten  to  one.^  Admitting  that  dissenters 
reckon  their  allies,  the  infidels  and  nondescripts  throughout  the  kingdom,  they 
nrnst  know  that  the  statement  is  incorrect,  and  may  be  easily  refuted  by  their 
own  account  of  their  relative  numbers. 

I  am.  Sir, 

An  Observer. 
lOthDec.  1832. 
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Consistory  Court,  July  18. 

THE    OFFICE    OF    THE   JUDGE    PROMOTED    BY    WHITE    V.    WILCOX. 

This  was  a  proceeding  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  White,  D.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  Harapstead,  against  the  Rev.  John  Wilcox,  for  per- 
forming divine  service,  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  preaching,  and 


•  Vide  the  Liverpool  "  Circular  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  passim, 
f  A  dissenting  minister  at  Birmingham. 
}  By  J.  Cawood.     This  small  and  admirable  Tract  cannot  be  too  extensively  cir- 
culated.    A  new  and  cheap  edition  has  been  lately  published.     It  is  entitled,  "  The 
Church  of  England  and  Dissent.   A  new  edition." 

§  The  Christian  Advocate  alleges  that  this  statement  came  from  a  Correspondent. 
But  its  columns  are  always  open  to  such  careless  or  ignorant  neglect  of  truth  in  what 
concerns  the  Church. — En. 
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expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  administering  the  holy  sacraments,  in  a 
place  called  Downshire,  or  St.  John's  Chapel,  which  had  not  been  consecrated 
or  dedicated  to  divine  service,  without  permission  of  the  aforesaid  incumbent, 
or  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  said  Rev.  John  Wilcox  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  deacon's  orders.  The  articles  set  forth 
the  general  law  in  the  case,  and  the  facts  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilcox  being  a  regu- 
larly ordained  clergyman  ;  of  Dr.  White  being  the  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hamp- 
stead  ;  that  Downshire  chapel  was  an  unconsecrated  place  ;  that  Mr.  Wilcox 
had,  nevertheless,  performed  divine  service  therein,  on  various  occasions, 
without  leave  of  Dr.  White,  a  licence  from  the  Ordinary,  or  other  lawful 
authority ;  that,  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  notice  from  Dr.  White  was  served 
upon  Mr.  Wilcox,  it  being  delivered  to  Mrs.  Wilcox,  stating  that,  as  he  (Dr. 
White)  understood  it  was  Mr.  W^ilcox's  intention  to  perform  divine  service  in 
the  said  chapel  on  the  ensuing  day  without  licence,  he  apprised  him,  that  if 
he  did  so,  he  (Dr.  White)  intended  to  pursue  such  legal  measures  to  obtain 
redress  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required. 

On  the  last  court  day,  the  case  being  concluded,  no  defensive  allegation 
being  given  in  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  Judge,  at  the  prayer  of  Dr. 
White's  proctor,  intimated  his  intention  of  looking  into  the  case ;  and  if  the 
circumstances  required  it,  of  fixing  a  special  day  for  hearing  the  case.  This 
day  was  accordingly  appointed,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox  not  appearing,  either 
in  person,  or  by  advocate  or  proctor,  the  case  was  heard  p.x  parte. 

The  King's  Advocate  (with  whom  was  Dr.  Addams)  after  opening  the  case, 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Court  with  any  observations  on  the 
evidence,  which  so  clearly  established  the  offence  charged  against  Mr.  Wilcox, 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  the  case  on  any  principle.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  had  the  cure  of  souls,  and  that  no 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  could  perform  divine  service  in  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  or  licence  from  the  ordinary. 

SENTENCE. 

Dr.  LusHiNGTON. — The  present  proceeding  is  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
White,  perpetual  Curate  of  Hampstead,  against  the  Rev.  John  Wilcox,  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  officiating  as  a  Minister  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  an  unconsecrated  chapel  in  that 
parish,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  contrary  to  the  direct  prohibition  of 
the  perpetual  Curate,  and  without  the  licence  or  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  It  appears  that  the  decree  was  returned  on  the  15th  of  May,  1832  ; 
Articles  were  given  in  and  admitted,  and  witnesses  have  been  examined  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  W^hite ;  no  defensive  allegation  was  given  in  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wilcox;  the  Cause  was  concluded,  and  was  ready  for  hearing  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  Term.  It  appeared  to  me,  considering  the  nature  of  the  cause,  that 
it  was  expedient  that  the  hearing  should  not  be  postponed  till  the  next  term ; 
accordingly,  I  expressly  stated,  on  the  last  day  for  hearing  whensoever,  and 
that  I  should  give  notice  of  a  convenient  day  for  disposing  of  it.  I  caused 
notice  to  be  given  on  Friday  to  Mr.  Bowdler,  the  proctor  for  Mr.  Wilcox,  that 
I  should  proceed  to-day  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Registrar,  (if  I  am  mistaken,  I  may  now  be  corrected,)  that  Mr.  Bowdler 
received  that  notice,  and  that  he  has  stated  that  he  would  neither  attend 
himself  nor  by  any  other  proctor,  and  that  he  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
Court  to  hear  the  cause  this  day.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  neither 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  party  proceeded  against,  nor  Mr.  Bowdler,  his  proctor,  has 
endeavoured  to  postpone  the  hearing  of  the  cause  for  any  particular  reason  of 
weight  or  importance.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  the  time  is  inconvenient  by 
reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  or  the  case  required  time  for  preparation 
to  take  the  advice  of  counsel,  if  Mr.  Wilcox  desired  so  to  do.  It  is  palpably 
clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  comjJass  of  the  evidence,  that 
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the  notice  was  suflScient  to  enable  Mr.  Wilcox  to  prepare  a  defence  before  the 
Court  for  its  consideration.  In  exercising  the  power  entrusted  to  me,  as  Judge 
of  this  Court,  and  with  reference  to  the  additional  authorit}'^  given  to  me  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  I  should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  fix  any  time  for  the 
hearing  of  a  cause,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  practitioners  of  the 
Court ;  and  I  consider  myself,  if  not  under  a  legal,  under  a  moral  obligation, 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  advocates  and  proctors,  in  fixing  a  special 
day  for  the  hearing  of  a  cause.  But  when  no  inconvenience  is  alleged,  I  think 
it  is  my  bounden  duty,  on  the  principle  of  the  power  under  which  I  act,  and, 
that  delay  would  be  mischievous,  to  proceed  to  hear  this  cause  ex  parte. 
With  respect  to  the  species  of  the  cause,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  case  in  which 
delay  would  be  most  prejudicial :  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Wilcox  has  officiated 
without  due  authority  up  to  the  present  period,  he  might,  by  the  delay  of  the 
hearing,  continue  to  do  so  with  impunity  down  to  the  beginning  of  November. 
With  respect  to  the  authority  under  which  I  act,  independently  of  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  fix  a  special  Court-day,  the  statute  authorises  me  to  appoint 
additional  Court-days,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
delays ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  I  am  authorised  to  adopt  this  course 
in  the  present  case,  because  I  adopt  it  to  prevent  further  delay.  If  I  am 
wrong,  the  defendant  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  by  going  elsewhere  ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  confident  that  I  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the 
statute,  to  prevent  delay.  I  now  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  which  lie 
in  a  narrow  compass.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Wilcox  is,  that  he  has  officiated 
in  an  unconsecrated  chapel,  without  lawful  authority  for  so  doing  ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  proved  by  the  witnesses  in  the  cause,  first,  That  he  has  officiated  in 
the  chapel  in  question;  secondly,  that  he  was  prohibited  by  Dr.  White  from 
performing  divine  seiTice  there  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  no  licence  for  so  doing  has 
been  produced  or  attempted  to  be  produced  ;  and  the  onus  prohandi  lies  on 
Mr.  Wilcox  to  produce  a  licence,  if  he  is  capable  of  producing  one ;  and  it 
appears,  that,  having  no  licence,  he  has  persisted  in  performing  divine  service 
in  the  chapel,  against  the  direction  of  the  lawful  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
The  facts  being  so,  I  apprehend  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  law 
of  the  case  ;  because  in  preceding  cases  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Judge  of 
that  Court  has  held,  that  it  is  a  proceeding  in  violation  of  Ecclesiastical  law, 
and  which  he  was  called  upon  to  prohibit  and  to  punish.  I  do  not  perceive 
in  the  evidence,  that  any  interrogatories  have  been  addressed  to  the  witnesses, 
except  one,  and  the  purport  of  that  interrogatory  is  to  enquire  into  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  parish,  and  the  means  of  affording  divine  service  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  inquiry  is  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  suit,  and  for  this  reason  :  that,  supposing  any 
inconvenience  to  exist  from  this  cause,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  imagination 
can  reach,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  under  what  authority  any  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  a  right  to  interfere,  without  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  any  evil  of  this  kind.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  justify  any  such  proceeding,  even  if  the  fact  were  established  by 
the  clearest  evidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilcox  himself.  Entertaining  not  a 
doubt  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  I  might  at  once  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that,  with  respect  to  the  law 
itself,  it  is  a  law  which  I  consider  myself  bound,  and  I  am  determined  to 
enforce  with  strictness  :  if  I  were  to  relax  it,  the  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  Church  of  England  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  estimate.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  proceedmg  is  an  offence  against  the  law,  and  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed;  and,  therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  pronounce  that  the  articles  have 
been  proved,  to  admonish  Mr.  Wilcox  not  to  offend  in  like  manner  again,  and 
to  condemn  him  in  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
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Arches  Court,  December  5. 
WILCOX    V.    WHITE. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  in  the  above  case. 
The  Judge  in  the  court  below  had  fixed  a  special  day,  (the  18th  of  July  last,) 
after  the  sessions  in  Trinity  term,  (by  notice  given  to  the  parties,)  for  hearing 
the  argument  and  giving  sentence  ;  and  the  defendant  (Mr.  Wilcox)  not 
appearing  in  person  or  by  proctor,  sentence  was  given  on  an  ex-parte  hearing. 
TTiis  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  court  was  one  ground  of  the  appeal. 

Dr.  Haggard,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  contended  that  the  assignation  of 
the  Judge  for  information  and  sentence  in  the  cause  "  whensoever,"  was  an 
irregularity ;  that  the  statute  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  which  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  court  days,  did  not  sanction  an  assignation  in  such  general 
terms ;  that  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  merely  to  facilitate  the  dispatch 
of  business  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  regular  court-days,  and  did 
not  authorize  the  hearing  of  causes  which  did  not  stand  for  argument  and  sen- 
tence on  the  last  court-day  of  the  term.  On  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  proof  that  Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  case,  and  that  there 
was  a  variation  between  the  citation  and  the  articles ;  and,  supposing  those 
objections  abandoned,  he  submitted,  on  a  variety  of  authorities,  that  a  perpe- 
tual curate  could  not  be  considered  an  incumbent  with  cure  of  souls  ;  nor  was 
there  sufficient  proof  that  Mr.  Wilcox  was  perpetual  curate  of  the  parish. 
The  main  and  primary  ground  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  defence  against  the  sentence  in 
the  court  below,  however,  was,  that  the  proof  of  his  being  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  completely  failed. 

Sir  John  Nicholl  intimated  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  adverse  counsel 
for  any  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  the  18th  of  July. 

The  King's  Advocate  (with  whom  was  Dr.  Addams)  observed,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  had  thought  himself  fully  authorized  by  the 
statute  to  hear  this  case  on  a  special  day,  having  given  due  notice  to  the  party 
(who  did  not  complain  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  instruct  counsel),  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  offence  in  this  case,  which  was  continued.  The 
present  appeal  was  an  attempt  to  create  further  delay,  which  would  give  Mr. 
Wilcox  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Sir  J.  Nicholl  said  that  the  facts  in  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wil- 
cox did  do  duty  in  the  chapel  in  question,  and  no  licence  had  been  produced 
from  the  ordinary,  nor  any  consent  from  the  perpetual  curate.  It  was  now 
argued  that  there  was  no  proof  that  Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  minister  in  holy  orders  ; 
but  the  court  could  not  shut  its  eyes  upon  facts,  which  sufficiently  proved  that 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  minister  in  holy  orders,  in  the  capacity  of  which  he  had 
appeared  to  the  citation  without  objection.  The  ordination-book  of  the  diocess 
of  Gloucester  contained  an  entry  of  the  admission  of  a  John  Wilcox  to  priest's 
orders  in  1803  ;  and  if  the  appellant  was  a  priest  in  holy  orders,  he  had  done 
duty  in  the  chapel  without  legal  authority,  for  he  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had' the  licence  of  the  ordinary,  which  was  necessary  to  authorize  every  per- 
son officiating  in  any  diocess.  Nor  had  he  the  permission  of  the  perpetual 
curate.  A  perpetual  curate,  whether  he  had  strictly  and  legally  the  cure  of 
souls  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  considered  in  the  official  character  of 
incumbent  under  the  impropriator,  there  was  sufficient  grounds  to  consider  as 
incumbent  of  the  parish ;  and  he  (the  learned  Judge)  must  presume,  in  his 
case,  that  he  had  the  cure  of  souls.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Wilcox  had  no  per- 
mission to  officiate  in  the  chapel,  which  was  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the 
perpetual  curate,  whether  he  had  the  cure  of  souls  or  not.  If  Dr.  White  had 
the  cure  of  souls,  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  spiritual  rights— if  he  had  not  the 
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cure  of  souls,  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  pecuniary  rights ;  therefore  he  was 
full}'  entitled  to  be  the  promoter  of  this  suit.  All  the  facts  clearly  established 
a  violation  of  the  law  in  this  case,  and  that  Mr.  Wilcox  was  liable  to  be 
enjoined  to  refrain  in  future  from  officiating  in  this  chapel.  The  learned  Judge 
then  entered  at  some  length  into  the  objection  respecting  the  alleged  irregu- 
larity on  the  part  of  the  Judge  in  the  court  below,  in  fixing  the  18th  of  July 
for  hearing  and  deciding  the  cause.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  sentence  was  a 
right  one  :  the  only  doubt  he  had  was,  whether  it  was  pronounced  on  a  legal 
court-day,  otherwise  it  was  a  nullity.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  additional 
court-days,  under  the  statute,  must  be  appointed  in  some  regular  and  judicial 
form,  either  from  the  chair  or  Court  itself,  or  in  some  other  judicial  way.  If 
the  Judge,  on  the  last  day  of  sitting,  had  appointed  the  18th  of  July,  the  party 
would  have  been  bound  to  attend.  All  he  (the  learned  Judge)  had  before  him 
in  the  process  was,  that  due  notice  was  given  ;  but  what  that  due  return  was 
he  was  not  aware :  it  might  be  informal.  The  sentence  he  considered  perfectly 
right,  but  it  was  pronounced  on  a  wrong  day.  As  the  whole  case  was  now 
before  him,  he  should  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  appeal  so  far  as  regarded  the 
irregularity  of  the  sentence,  the  same  not  having  been  pronounced  on  a  court- 
day  duly  appointed,  but  affirm  the  sentence  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  With 
regard  to  costs,  he  should  give  50/.  nomine  oxpensarum,  in  the  court  below, 
against  the  appellant,  and  make  no  order  as  to  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Dr.  Haggard  begged  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilcox,  in  keeping  open  the  chapel 
and  officiating  there,  had  not  done  so  en  the  ground  of  emolument ;  and  that 
other  persons  had  officiated  there  before  him. 

The  King's  Advocate. — With  leave  from  Dr.  White  and  the  licence  of  the 
ordinary. 

Sir  John  Nicholl. — ^That  makes  all  the  difference. 


York,  Thnrsdai/f  September  13. 

WARRINGTON    V.    SADLER    AND   OTHERS. 

{Special  Jury.) 

Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Cresswell,  and  Mr.  Watson  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  and  Mr.  Wightman  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Watson  opened  the  pleadings.  This  action  was  brought  to  try  three 
issues  :  first,  whether  a  yearly  sum  of  6/.  was  paid  and  payable  to  the  vicar  of 
Leake,  from  the  townships  of  Landmoth  and  Crosby,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of 
all  the  vicarial  tithes,  viz.  4Z.  13s.  4<?.  from  Landmoth,  and  \l.  6s.  8c?.  from 
Crosby ;  second,  whether  a  sum  of  15s.  was  payable  by  the  township  of  Leake 
to  the  said  vicar,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  hay  and  grass  ;  and  third, 
whether  a  sum  of  13s.  4c?.  was  payable  to  the  same  by  the  township  of  Bor- 
rowby-cum-Geldable,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  hay  and  grass,  viz. 
10s.  from  Borrowby,  and  3s.  4t?.  from  Geldable. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  said,  they  were  aware  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  was 
customary  for  the  plaintiff's  counsel  first  to  address  them,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  begin.  This  action  was  between  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  Leake,  in  the  North-Riding  of  this  county,  on  one  part,  and  the 
parishioners  on  the  other  ;  and  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  latter  to  prove 
the  existence  of  three  moduses,  one  in  lieu  of  all  vicarial  tithes,  and  the  others 
in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  hay  and  grass,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
vicar,  who  nevertheless  sought  to  obtain  the  payment  of  those  tithes  in  kind. 
The  reason  he  began  was  that  in  all  cases  the  parson  generally  claimed  the 
right  of  taking  tithes  in  kind;  but  where  the  parishioners  contended  that 
there  was  a  modus,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  at  the  outset  to  prove  this  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  Warrington,  the  plaintiff  in  this  action,  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Leake  in  1814.     ITiere  had  been  frequent  disputes  between 
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the  vicar  and  the  parishioners  ;  and  as  the  hving  had  been  under  sequestration 
ever  since  1815,  and  the  vicar  he  beheved  in  confinement,  he  had  been  scarcely 
known  to  his  parishioners  but  by  his  litigious  spirit ;  for  bills  had  been  filed, 
but  with  little  success  ;  and  now  to-day  they  were  brought  here  to  try  the 
validity  of  the  three  moduses  alluded  to.  The  first,  which  was  in  lieu  of  all 
vicarial  tithes,  was  for  the  township  of  Landmoth,  which  was  in  the  parish 
of  Leake,  and  comprised  Catto,  Oxmoor,  Oxbank,  Crosby,  and  Marigoldhall  ; 
for  which  there  was  an  annual  payment  of  61.  on  the  Sundays  after  old  St. 
Mark  and  old  St.  Luke  ;  namely,  4l.  13s.  4c?.  for  Landmoth,  and  1/.  6s.  8d. 
for  the  others.  The  second  was  for  the  township  of  Leake,  in  lien  of  the 
tithes  of  hay  and  grass,  and  for  this  there  had  been  an  annual  payment  of  15*. 
on  the  Sunday  after  old  Michaelmas-day.  A  third  was  for  the  tow^nship  of 
Borrowby-cum-Geldable,  in  the  parish  of  Leake,  also  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of 
hay  and  grass  ;  for  the  first  of  which  10s.  was  annually  payable,  and  for  the 
second,  3s.  4c?.  The  plaintiff  first  filed  a  bill  in  1820,  w^hich  he  believed  was 
not  very  productive  ;  he  afterwards  filed  another  against  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable property  in  the  parish,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was 
dismissed  with  costs.  He  then  filed  a  third  bill  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1827  ;  the  decree  was  obtained  in  April,  1831 ;  and  they 
were  now  here,  far  advanced  in  the  month  of  September,  1832,  to  try  the 
issue.  It  would  be  observed,  there  were  three  different  moduses,  and  conse- 
quently three  distinct  issues  ;  and  he  believed  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  them,  the  existence  of  the  moduses  would  be  established  on  the  best  possible 
foundation  on  which  they  could  stand,  namely,  that  of  usage.  It  was  that  to 
which  they  should  refer,  than  which  nothing  could  be  stronger,  except  a 
terrier  signed  by  the  vicar  or  parson  himself,  setting  forth  the  conditions  and 
amount  of  the  modus.  Since  1760,  there  have  been  no  less  than  eight  of 
these  terriers  granted ;  and  though  not  all  signed  by  the  vicar,  the  great 
majority  of  them  were,  and  the  whole  of  them,  he  believed,  by  the  church- 
wardens and  principal  inhabitants.  These  he  should  produce.  He  should 
also  shew  that  since  the  living  was  put  in  sequestration  to  a  Mr.  Charles 
Metcalfe,  that  gentleman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  moduses  as 
usual.  The  plaintiff  had,  how^ever,  thought  proper  to  raise  this  action ;  he 
should  therefore  produce  the  terriers,  and  call  as  many  ancient  witnesses  as 
they  could  find  in  proof  of  the  payments  having  been  made  under  these 
moduses.  It  would  be  urged  he  believed  on  the  other  side,  that  there  was 
some  difliculty  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Borrowby  and  Crosby ;  but  he 
should  shew,  from  a  cause  in  Young's  Reports,  that  this  was  held  to  be 
perfectly  immaterial,  as  the  vicar  could  in  that  case  proceed  against  either  of 
them.  He  believed  that  reference  would  also  be  made  to  certain  ancient 
documents,  which  he  would  not  anticipate,  as  he  should  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  on  them. 

The  terriers  were  then  put  in.  The  first  bore  date,  Sept.  11th,  1760;  it 
was  signed  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  and  laid  down  the  moduses 
payable  in  the  three  townships  as  had  been  stated  by  the  learned  counsel. 

Mr.  Cresswell  observed,  that  it  was  specified  in  the  case  of  the  townships 
of  Leake  and  Borrowby-cum-Geldable,  that  the  agistment  tithes  should  be 
taken  according  to  agreement. 

The  Judge  said  it  appeared  that  the  modus  was  only  meant  to  cover  the 
tithe  of  hay. 

Six  other  terriers  were  put  in,  dated  respectively,  June  27th,  1764,  July  24th, 
1770,  June  30th,  1777,  Sept.  I7th,  1781,  October  1st,  1809,  and  Sept.  10th, 
1814 ;  the  earlier  ones  were  signed  by  the  vicars,  and  their  provisions  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Allen  Robinson,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  late  steward  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  was  called  in  proof  of  his  father's  death,  whose  depositions  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  were  then  put  in  and  read ;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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the  sums  specified  in  the  moduses  were  received  by  him  from  the  several 
towrnships  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  held  the  vicarage. 

Several  other  vsritnesses  were  called  in  proof  of  the  payment  during  a  space  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  a  question  was  raised  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  as  to  whether  those  payments  covered  the  hay  and  grass  tithe,  or  the  hay 
tithe  only. — Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  contended  strongly  that  the  former  was  the 
case. — One  of  the  witnesses  was  recalled,  from  whom  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  payment  of  4s.  or  5s.  on  each  cow,  as  an  agistment  tithe,  in  the  town- 
ships of  Leake  and  Borrowby-cum-Geldable.  The  second  and  third  issues,  in- 
volving the  questions  with  regard  to  those  townships,  were  consequently 
abandoned  by  the  defendants,  they  having  pleaded  that  the  payments  were  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  of  both  hay  and  grass. 

Mr.  Pollock  then  addressed  the  jury  at  great  length,  urging  that  if  two  of 
the  issues  maintained  by  the  defendants  were  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  had 
been  given  up  by  his  friends  on  the  other  side,  it  was  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  other  could  not  be  legally  upheld.  He  should  produce  certain  docu- 
ments to  shew  that  the  moduses  attempted  to  be  proved,  and  which  were 
alleged  to  have  existed  since  the  reign  of  Richard  the  1st,  were  fallacious. 
He  produced  the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  in  1344  ;  the  presentation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Xth,  and  the  new  taxation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  H. ;  also 
the  ecclesiastical  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.;  from  which  he  argued 
that  there  was  no  modus  then  in  existence,  but  that  the  tithes  were  taken 
in  kind. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  replied,  observing  that  there  had  been  no  documents 
put  in  on  the  other  side  but  what  had  been  used  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
and  it  was  that  court  which  had  sent  this  case  here  for  trial.  With  regard  to 
the  endowment  and  the  ecclesiastical  survey  which  had  been  put  in,  it  had  been 
held  by  a  high  legal  authority,  that  the  word '  tithe '  when  used  in  such  instances, 
might  mean  either  tithes  in  kind  or  by  a  modus,  and  could  prove  nothing 
against  the  usage.  He  then  inforced  the  authority  of  the  terriers,  and  alleged 
that  if  the  plaintifi"  had  had  any  thing  to  contradict  them  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  use  of  it.  He  also  objected  to  the  agistment  tithe  being  the  same 
as  that  which  they  called  the  tithe  of  grass  ;  the  former  referring  to  grass 
eaten  by  cattle  in  the  pasture,  the  latter  to  that  which  was  cut,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  second  and  third  issues  might  be  upheld. 

The  Judge  observed  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  modus  covered  the 
tithes  of  hay  and  grass,  including  the  agistment  tithe,  and  that  consequently 
in  the  issues  respecting  the  townships  of  Leake  and  Borrowby-cum-Geldable,  if 
they  were  of  that  opinion,  they  would  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  If  they 
thought  the  existence  of  these  moduses  were  impeached  by  the  plaintiff"'s  docu- 
mentary evidence,  they  would  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi^ ;  but  if  they  were 
of  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  case,  they  would  find  a  verdict  substantiating 
the  existence  of  the  moduses  as  a  payment  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  hay  only. 
The. modus  of  the  townships  of  Landmoth  and  Crosby  presented  rather  a  dif- 
ferent question.  He  thought  it  singular  that  the  defendants  should  insist  on 
its  being  in  lieu  only  of  vicarial  tithes,  and  not  of  those  of  hay  and  corn,  as  it 
would  have  been  more  to  their  interest  to  prove  it  to  be  otherwise.  If, 
however,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  lieu  of  vicarial  tithes,  they 
would  find  a  verdict  supporting  that  view  of  the  case.  He  would  recommend 
their  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  three  issues  separately. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  into  court,  and  de- 
livered their  opinion  that  the  61.  payable  under  the  modus  for  the  townships  of 
Landmoth  and  Crosby  was  in  lieu  of  the  vicarial  tithes  ;  and  that  the  pay- 
ments under  the  others  were  each  in  lieu  only  of  the  tithe  of  hay,  and  not  of 
the  agistment  tithe : — thus  finding  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  the  first  issue, 
and  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  second  and  third. 
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RIGHT   TO    MAKE   CHURCH    RATES. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Delegates,  on  Thursday,  June  28th  ult.,  an  appeal  was 
made  from  the  Chancery  Court  of  York,  in  a  case  of  office  promoted  by  two  of 
the  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Dewsbury,  in  the  county  and  diocese  of 
York,  against  twelve  Inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  (two  of  whom  were  also 
churchwardens)  for  refusing  to  make,  or  to  concur  in  making,  a  rate  or  assess- 
ment, or  a  sufficient  rate  or  assessment  for  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  and 
for  other  lawful  and  necessary  expenses.  The  facts,  as  pleaded  in  the  articles, 
were  these  : — The  parish  of  Dewsbury  consists  of  three  townships — Dewsbury, 
Soothill,  and  Ossett — the  inhabitants  of  each  of  which  were  assessed  in  one 
third  of  the  church  rate  of  the  parish.  In  August  1830,  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
the  churchwardens  laid  before  the  parishioners  assembled,  for  their  considera- 
tion, estimates  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  repairs  and  incidental  expenses 
of  the  church,  to  the  amount  of  111/.,  and  proposed  a  rate  to  that  amount. 
The  majority  of  the  meeting,  however,  considered  501.  sufficient,  and  agreed  to 
make  a  rate  to  that  extent  only,  which  the  churchwardens  deemed  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  necessar}'"  expenses  for  the  due  performance  of  divine  service. 
They  therefore  cited  twelve  of  the  parishioners  present  at  the  meeting  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  on  the  ground  that,  by  refusing  to  make  a  sufficient 
rate,  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  spiritual  offence.  The  judge  in  the  court  below 
rejected  the  articles,  and  an  appeal  was  presented  to  this  court. 

The  King's  Advocate,  with  whom  was  Dr.  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Greenwood, 
for  the  respondents,  contended  that  this  was  an  entirely  novel  and  unprece- 
dented proceeding ;  that  the  parties  had  not  acted  contumaciously ;  that  they 
had  therefore  committed  no  offence  ;  and  if  they  had,  this  criminal  proceeding 
was  not  the  mode  which  the  churchwardens  should  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Hogging,  for  the  appellant,  (in  the  absence  of  his  leader  Dr.Lushington,) 
argued,  that  a  refractory  proceeding  like  this,  on  the  part  of  the  two  church- 
wardens (who  were  for  the  chappelry,  not  the  mother  church)  and  a  majority 
of  the  meeting  in  refusing  what  the  churchwardens  knew  to  be  necessary  ex- 
penses, rendered  them  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  censure;  that  churchwardens 
had  no  power  of  themselves  to  make  a  rate ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  number  of  the  parishioners  who  could  refuse  an  adequate  rate,  the 
church  (for  the  condition  of  which  the  wardens  v/ere  responsible)  might  be- 
come dilapidate,  and  sufficient  provision  might  not  be  made  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service. 

Their  Lordships  pronounced  against  the  appeal,  remitted  the  cause  to  the 
court  below,  and  decreed  costs  against  the  appellants. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  (IN  PARISHES  INCLOSED  UNDER  ANY 
ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT)  THE  LETTING  OF  THE  POOR  ALLOT- 
MENTS IN  SMALL  PORTIONS  TO  INDUSTRIOUS  COTTAGERS. 

[ist  June,  1832.] 

Whereas  in  parishes  inclosed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  there  are  in  many 
cases  allotments  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  fuel, 
which  are  now  comparatively  useless  and  unproductive  :  And  whereas  it  would 
tend  much  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  poor  if  those  allotments  could 
be  let  at  a  fair  rent,  and  in  small  portions,  to  industrious  cottagers  of  good 
character,  while  the  distribution  of  fuel  might  be  augmented  by  appropriating 
the  said  rents  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  quantity ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
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assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  trustees  of  the  said  allotments,  together  with  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  in  parish  vestry  assembled,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
to  let  portions  of  any  such  allotment,  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  statute  acre, 
and  not  exceeding  one  such  acre,  to  any  one  individual,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, as  a  yearly  occupation  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  (and  at  such 
rent  as  land  of  the  same  quality  is  usually  let  for  in  the  said  parish,)  to  such 
industrious  cottagers  of  good  character,  being  day  labourers  or  journeymen 
legally  settled  in  the  said  parish,  and  dwelling  within  or  near  its  bounds,  as 
shall  apply  for  the  same  in  the  manner  herein-after  mentioned. 

II.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person  hiring  the  same 
shall  be  held  bound  to  cultivate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  preserve  the  land 
in  a  due  state  of  fertility. 

III.  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect  a  vestry  shall  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  September  in  every  year,  of 
which  ten  days  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  usual  manner,  at  which  vestry  the 
trustees  of  the  said  allotments  may  attend  and  vote,  if  they  shall  so  think  fit, 
and  at  which  vestry,  or  some  adjournment  thereof,  any  industrious  cottager  of 
good  character  w^ho  may  desire  to  rent  such  portion  of  land  as  aforesaid  may 
apply  for  the  same ;  and  the  said  vestry  are  hereby  required,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  to  determine  the 
case,  either  by  rejecting  his  application,  or  by  making  an  order  that  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  occupy  such  portion  of  the  poor  allotment,  being  not  less  than  one 
fourth  of  a  statute  acre  nor  exceeding  one  such  acre,  as  the  said  vestry  in  their 
discretion  shall  determine,  and  upon  the  terms  herein-before  enacted;  and  the 
said  order  of  vestry  shall  be  held  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  a  sufficient 
title  and  authority  to  such  applicant  to  enter  into  the  occupation  of  such  land 
at  the  time  therein  appointed. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  rent  shall  be  re- 
served and  payable  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  on  behalf 
of  the  vestry,  in  one  gross  sum  for  the  whole  year,  and  shall  be  paid  to  one  or 
either  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year's  occupation. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  rent  of  such  portion  of  land  shall 
at  any  time  be  four  weeks  in  arrear,  or  if  at  the  end  of  any  one  year  of  occu- 
pation it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  the  vestry  that  the  land  has  not  been  duly  cul- 
tivated, so  as  to  fulfil  the  useful  and  benevolent  purposes  of  this  Act,  then  and 
in  such  case  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  may  serve  a  notice  to  quit  upon  the 
occupier  of  such  portion  of  land ;  whereupon  the  said  occupier  shall  deliver  up 
possession  of  the  same  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  aforesaid,  or  any  or 
either  of  them,  within  one  week  after  the  said  notice  has  been  duly  served 
upon  him. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  to  whom  such  portion  of 
land  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  let,  for  his  or  her  own  occupation,  shall 
refuse  to  quit  and  to  deliver  up  possession  thereof  when  thereto  required 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  Act,  or  if  any  other  person  or  persons  shall  un- 
lawfully enter  upon  or  take  or  hold  possession  of  any  such  land,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  to  exhibit  a  complaint  against  the  person  so  in  possession  of  such  land 
before  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  issue  a  summons,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  the  person 
against  whom  such  complaint  shall  be  made,  to  appear  before  them  at  a  time 
and  place  appointed  therein  ;  and  such  justices  are  hereby  required  and  em- 
pow^ered,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  before  them,  or  upon  proof  on 
oath  that  such  summons  has  been  duly  served  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  or  if  there  should  have  been  any  difiiculty  in  finding  such 
usual  place  of  residence,  then  upon  proof  on  oath  of  such  difficulty,  and  that 
such  summons  has  been  affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parish  church  of  the  said 
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parish  in  which  such  land  is  situated,  and  in  any  extra-parochial  place  on 
some  public  building  or  other  conspicuous  place  therein,  to  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  of  such  complaint,  and  if  they  shall  find  and  adjudge  the 
same  to  be  true,  then  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  cause  posses- 
sion of  the  land  in  question  to  be  delivered  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor,  or  to  some  of  them. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  arrears  of  rent  for  the  said  portions 
of  land  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  any  of  them,  on  behalf  of  the  vestry,  by  application  to  two  of  his  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  who  shall  thereupon  summon 
the  party  complained  against,  and  after  hearing  what  he  has  to  allege,  should 
they  find  any  rent  to  be  due,  they  are  required  to  issue  a  warrant  under  their 
hands  and  seals  to  levy  the  same  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  said  rent  shall  be  due  and  owing. 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  rent  of  the  said  portions  of  land 
shall  be  applied  by  the  vestry  in  the  purchase  of  fuel,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
winter  season  among  the  poor  parishioners  legally  settled  and  resident  in  or 
near  the  said  parish. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  of  the  said  allotments  shall  be 
found  to  lie  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  residences  of  the  cottagers,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  vestry,  by  an  order  made  to  that  eiFect,  to  let  such 
allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  best  rent  that  can  be  procured  for  the 
same,  and  to  hire  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  land  of  equal 
value,  more  favourably  situated. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  habitations  shall  be  erected  on  the 
portions  of  land  demised  under  this  Act,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  or 
by  the  individuals  renting  the  same. 

XI.  And  whereas  by  two  Acts  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  Majesty,  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for  the  relief  and  employnient  of  the 
poor,"  and  the  other  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  enable  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  to  inclose  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  per- 
sons residing  in  the  parish  in  which  such  crown  land  is  situated,"  power  is 
given,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  inclose  any  quantity  not  exceeding  fifty 
acres  of  waste  land  and  crown  land  respectively,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
poor ;  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  parish  where  such  inclosure  shall 
exist  or  shall  hereafter  take  place,  or  where  land  shall  in  any  other  manner  be 
found  appropriated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  then  and 
in  such  cases  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  apply,  in 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  found  applicable. 


MR.  TOMLINSON'S  REPORT  ON  THE  STOKE  RECTORY  TITHE 
COMMUTATION  ACT. 

As  given  in  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tithes,  in  March,  1 832. 

Having  purchased  the  perpetual  Advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  Staftbrdshire,  and  afterwards  taken  a  lease  from  the  Rector  during 
his  incumbency,  and  being  resident  on  the  spot,  I  was  led  to  act  as  my  own 
agent  and  solicitor ;  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  personally  devoted 
myself  to  every  department  connected  with  my  Tithe  claims.  The  field  was 
extensive  and  the  task  was  arduous,  as  the  parish  not  only  comprised  the 
greater  portion  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Stafibrdshire  Potteries, 
around  which,  land  was  in  a  constant  state  of  change  and  subdivision  for 
accommodation  purposes,  but  also  extended  over  a  large  agricultural  district 
besides ;  thus  presenting  almost  every  variety  and  difficulty  to  which  tithes 
arc  subject. 
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In  the  year  1827,  in  conjunction  with  the  rector  (the  Dean  of  Lichfield), 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  dividing  this  extensive  and  populous  parish  into  five  distinct 
rectories,  and  endowing  two  new  churches,  and  also  for  authorizing  a  sale  of 
tithes  to  the  respective  land  owners. 

This  Act  is  purely  an  enabling  one  in  respect  to  tithes,  without  any  compul- 
sory power  whatever,  the  pivot  on  which  it  solely  moves  being  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  Rector  for  the  time  being  is  empowered, 
with  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  Patron  and  Bishop  (which  is  required  in 
every  case,  to  guard  against  improvident  bargains  on  the  part  of  the  Church), 
to  contract  with  any  land  owner  for  the  sale  of  the  tithes  of  his  own  estate,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  ;  the  equivalent  commutation  or 
consideration  of  purchase  to  be  either — 

1.  In  land  directly  in  exchange  for  tithes  ; 

2.  In  money,  to  be  afterwards  laid  out  in  land  to  be  permanently  annexed 

to  the  living,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds 
or  on  Government  security  ; 

3.  In  yearly  rent-charges  issuing  out  of  land,  with  an  option  by  either 

party  of  a  decenial  revision  ; 

or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other  of  those  modes,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  sales  have  already  been  made  to  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford  ;  Marquis  of  Ormonde ;  Sir  Thomas  F.  F.  Boughey,  Bart.  ;  L. 
Armitstead,  Esq.  ;  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bart.  ;  Walter  Sneyd,  Esq. ;  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Esq. ;  Josiah  Spode,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Kinnerslj^  Esq.  ;  and  other 
land  owners,  making  sixty-five  in  the  whole,  and  comprehending  3700  acres 
of  land,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  parish,  with  other 
negotiations  now  pending. 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  purchasers  in  all  these  cases  were  in  a  situation 
to  purchase  out  and  out  in  money,  and  preferred  that  course ;  so  that  at 
present  no  sales  have  been  made  for  an  equivalent  by  way  of  direct  exchange 
for  land,  or  for  a  perpetual  yearly  rent  charge. 

As  I  believe  the  latter  was  put  on  a  new  footing,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain 
it  fully. 

Though  a  corn  rent,  calculated  on  the  price  of  wheat,  has  been  generally 
resorted  to  under  Inclosure  Acts,  it  does  not  furnish  a  just  equivalent.  In 
these  days,  at  least,  wheat  frequently  varies  from  its  proper  relative  price  to 
barley,  oats,  and  other  products  ;  whilst  it  forms  only  one  article  of  family 
consumption.  Therefore,  in  the  present  case,  the  jive  principal  products  of 
the  land,  namely,  v-heat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  beef,  are  all  taken  to  govern  the 
yearly  rents.  As  these  constitute  the  main  articles  of  expence  in  a  family 
establishment,  an  income,  founded  upon  and  regulated  by  the  whole  of  them, 
is  calculated  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  ;  and  being  thrown  into  hotch  pot, 
and  constantly  acting  upon  each  other  on  a  balancing  principle,  a  more 
equal  and  corresponding  equivalent  is  obtained  than  if  it  were  confined  to  any 
one  product ;  whilst  the  combination  adapts  it,  either  to  a  corn  or  grazing 
system  of  agriculture,  or  to  heavy  or  light  lands.  The  mode  of  operation  is 
as  follows  : — 

Supposing  the  yearly  commutation  rent  mutually  agreed  upon  for  any 
particular  estate  to  be  50/.  a  year,  it  is  then  to  be  ascertained  what  quantities 
of  each  of  the  five  different  products,  upon  the  average  prices  thereof,  for  the 
preceding  five,  seven,  ten,  or  other  number  of  years  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
could  have  been  purchased  with  that  sum,  dividing  the  same  into  five  equal 
parts,  and  applying  one-fifth  to  each  of  the  said  articles.  The  particular  quantities, 
as  thus  ascertained,  are  always  to  remain  the  same,  but  to  be  yielded  in  money, 
with  an  option  to  each  party  to  have  the  value  of  such  five  j)roducts  revised 
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aiid  re-ascertained  decennially  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  average  prices 
thereof  for  the  preceding  ten  years ;  and  so  in  like  manner  for  ever. 

Thus,  if  8s.  per  bushel  be  the  price  agreed  upon  for  wheat  in  the  first 
instance,  in  that  case  the  fifth  part  of  50^.  (lOZ.)  will  be  represented  by  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  lOZ.  will  be  paid,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  period  there  will  be  an  option  to  average  the  price  of  wheat  for 
those  ten  years,  and  then  to  pay  in  money,  for  the  next  ten  years,  whatever 
may  be  the  average  price  of  twenty-five  bushels  during  the  first  ten. 

Again,  in  beef:  if  the  first  price  agreed  upon  be  6d.  per  lb.,  400lbs.  would 
represent  10/.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years,  whatever  might  be  found  to 
have  been  the  average  price  of  400lbs.  of  beef  during  that  period,  would  be  the 
new  commutation  rent  from  that  article  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  so  toties 
quoties,  applying  the  same  process  to  each  of  the  other  products. 

The  price  of  corn  is  directed  to  be  taken  from  the  Gazette  Returns,  and  that 
of  hay  and  beef  from  Smithfield  and  Leadenhall  Markets,  or  some  other  prin- 
cipal market  in  London  ;  and  the  sworn  certificate  of  the  clerk  or  some  public 
salesman,  of  the  average  prices,  is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  order  to  give  an  easy  and  inexpensive  mode  of  ascertainment  on 
each  decennial  revision. 

On  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  each  purchase  being  signed  by  the 
Rector,  Patron,  and  Bishop,  and  registered  in  the  Episcopal  Registry,  with  a 
duplicate  for  the  purchaser,  all  tithes  and  rectorial  dues  as  to  the  premises 
therein  described  are  to  cease  and  be  for  ever  extinguished. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

(From  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge.) 

Whatever  may  be  my  qualifications  for  the  eminent  station  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  however  unworthy,  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things, 
I  had  the  advantage,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  of  long  confidential  inter- 
course with  my  venerated  and  lamented  Predecessor.  I  thus  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  subjects  which  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted ;  and  in  particular,  his  steadiness  in  pursuing  the 
course  which  his  judgment  approved,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  through  fear  of  unmerited  censure,  or  vain  desire  of  popularity.  If  his 
mind  was  ever  disquieted,  it  was  by  solicitude  for  the  Church.  The  interest 
which  he  felt  in  the  concerns  of  his  clergy,  his  regard  for  their  comfort,  his 
sympathy  in  their  distresses,  could  only  be  exceeded  by  his  desire  that  they 
should  approve  themselves  faithful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  should  do  honour 
to  their  profession  by  their  virtues,  and  justice  to  the  public  by  the  effective 
discharge  of  all  their  duties.  These  feelings  prevailed  in  his  mind  to  the  latest 
moments  of  his  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  sufferings  which  might  have  war- 
ranted the  indulgence  of  repose,  he  regarded  the  growth  of  the  fatal  disease, 
and  its  distressing  accompaniments,  as  a  warning  to  set  his  house  in  order,  for 
this  was  the  expression  he  used,  and  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  departure. 
Among  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing,  there  are  few  who  must  not  remem- 
ber his  last  Visitation,  and  the  impression  then  made  on  their  minds  by  the 
sight  of  their  aged  diocesan,  collecting  the  remains  of  his  strength  for  an  exer- 
tion to  which  he  was  hardly  equal,  and  bestowing  his  farewell  advice,  his 
valedictory  blessing,  on  his  clergy.  When  such  was  the  energy  displayed  in 
his  conduct  to  the  last,  there  was  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of 
any  abuses  remediable  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  might  occasionally  escape  attention,  or  be  tolerated  for  a  season  through 
fear  of  greater  inconveniences.  I  speak  in  the  hearing  of  many,  who  will  cor- 
rect me,  if  my  judgment  is  wrong,  but  who,  I  believe,  would  agree  with  me  in 
opinion  that  full  justice  was  not  done  to  my  Predecessor,  if  I  passed  without 
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notice  the  improvements  which  took  place  in  the  diocese  under  his  auspices, 
the  building  of  churches,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other  charities,  and 
the  assistance  afforded  by  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and  liberality,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  useful  works.  I  have  the  greater  satisfaction  in  adverting  to 
facts  of  this  nature,  believing  that,  if  duly  considered  in  reference  not  to  this 
diocese  only,  but  to  every  diocese  in  the  kingdom,  they  would  go  far  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  assiduously  circulated,  and  in  many  quarters  received  with 
avidity,  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  the  duties  of  their  calling, 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  their  worldly  interests.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  a  general  survey  of  the  beneficial  agency  of  the  National  Church,  on  the 
fair  principle  of  comparison,  not  with  models  of  ideal  perfection,  which  have 
no  existence  in  reality,  but  with  the  same  Church  at  former  periods,  when  it 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Country,  w^ould  produce  a  result  very  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  present  clergy.  An  inquiry  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and 
embracing  so  many  details,  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  this  occasion  :  I 
must  therefore  be  contented  to  support  my  assertion  by  one  out  of  many 
proofs, — the  increase,  both  in  number  and  efficiency,  of  institutions  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes  under  the  more  immediate  patronage  of  the  Church. 
And  thus  while  I  do  justice  to  the  late  Metropolitan,  and  the  clergy  at  large, 
I  shall  have  the  farther  advantage  of  shewing  the  claims  of  these  important 
establishments  to  the  good  wishes  of  all,  who  are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  religious  education  of  the  poor;  of  all,  who 
desire  the  advancement  of  piety  among  their  countrymen,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

It  is  known  that  the  National  Society  owes  its  existence  to  the  system  of 
instruction  introduced  from  the  East  by  the  late  Dr.  Bell ;  and  we  have  the 
authority*  of  that  eminent  benefactor  of  his  country,  I  might  say  of  mankind, 
for  ascribing  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  Institution  to  the  steady  and 
uniform  support  which  it  received  from  the  late  Primate. 


CLERGY    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  leading  article  of  The  Times  of  the  I8th  ult.  contains  the  following  remarks 
on  New  South  Wales,  to  which,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Broughton,  an 
explanation  is  due. 

"  We  find  an  expensive  church  establishment,  which  reform  is  beginning  to  reach  ;" 
and  after  alluding  to  the  establishment  of  "the  Australian  College,  or  Literary 
Institution  for  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  Sydney,  founded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,"  it  continues — 

"  The  Archdeacon,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  his  clergy,  for  whom  a  seventh  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  colony  have  hitherto  been  set  aside  to  support  religious  and  scholastic 
instructors,  have  hitherto  done  nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  any  academical 
or  scholastic  institution.  They  have  even  drawn  from  the  Colonial  Treasury  the 
immense  sum  of  18,000/.  a-year  in  salaries,  besides  the  allotments  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  for  their  benefit." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829  there  were  upwards  of  1C,000  convicts,  and 
10,000  settlers  and  children,  distributed  over  the  colony,  at  40  stations. 

To  supply  the  religious  duties  of  these  stations  there  were  15  chaplains,  each  t>f 
whom  was  obliged  to  give  two,  and  many  of  them  three  or  four  full  services  on 
Sunday,  besides  a  weekly  attendance  in  gaols,  hospitals,  schools,  &c.,  and  often  had  a 
very  considerable  distance  to  ride  between  each  service. 

Of  these  40  stations,  17,  containing  upwards  of  3,000  convicts,  besides  settlers  and 
children,  had  no  provision  whatever,  the  distance  being  too  great,  and  the  number  of 
chaplains  not  being  sufficient  to  attend  them. 


•  In  an  extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  Sunday  after  tli 
death  of  the  Archbishop,  which  was  printed  by  the  Author  for  private  distribution. 
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These  chaplains  have  250/.  a-year  each,  and  a  house  allowed  them ;  and  where  a 
horse  is  necessary  for  their  distant  duties,  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

The  senior  chaplain,  who  has  been  there  nearly  40  years,  has  400Z.  per  annum ; 
and  the  two  next,  after  15  years'  service,  were  raised  to  300/.  per  annum  each. 

Dr.  Lang,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  who  lives  in  Sydney,  has  but  one  church, 
but  few  Presbyterians,  and  receives  from  the  Colonial  Government  300/.  per  annum, 
which  he  obtained  from  his  first  appointment. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  inconveniences  and  extra  expenses  to  which  a 
family-man  is  exposed  who  is  stationed  in  the  interior,  perhaps  50,  100,  and  from 
200  to  400  miles  from  Sydney,  the  only  place  from  whence  he  can  get  liis  supplies. 

The  stipends  of  the  chaplains  and  the  archdeacon  amounted,  in  1825,  to  5,200/.  per 
annum  ;  in  1826,  for  an  increased  number  at  the  same  rate,  to  5,700/. ;  and  in  1829, 
for  a  further  increase  of  chaplains,  to  6,000/.  ;  the  total  of  any  year,  including  building 
new  churches,  chapels  (used  as  schools),  and  glebe-houses,  and  repairs,  not  having 
exceeded  11,000/. ;  which,  had  the  mother  country  paid  for  the  16,000  convicts  sent 
from  her  parishes  to  be  reformed,  would  not  have  amounted  to  14s.  each  per  annum. 

No  chaplain  has  fewer  than  1,000  persons,  being  Protestants,  under  his  care,  and 
several  from  2,000  to  5,000.  The  number  of  registered  Episcopalians  in  the  colony 
was  then  nearly  30,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1825  there  were  10  stations,  at  which  only  14  religious 
services  were  attended  to;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1829  there  were  21  stations,  with 
53  services,  and  it  was  stated  to  the  Government  that  there  were  yet  17  more  required. 

So  far  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Broughton  and  his  clergy  having  "hitherto  done 
nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  any  academical  or  scholastic  institution,"  the 
following  facts  will  prove  the  contrary — 

In  1824  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  every  part  of  the  colony  parochial  schools, 
and  one  or  more  of  a  higher  order,  as  the  wants  of  the  colony  required,  was  very 
strongly  urged  on  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  then  archdeacon. 

On  his  arrival  there,  in  182.3,  he  found  a  male  and  female  orphan  school,  containing 
188  children,  and  17  day  schools,  at  which  were  between  800  and  900  day  scholars, 
and  for  the  whole  the  auditor's  accounts  state  the  charges  to  be  for  that  year  11,000/. 

In  1829  there  were  253  male  and  female  orphans  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  taught 
trades  and  domestic  service,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  140  boys  and  girls  had 
been  apprenticed ;  there  were  36  parochial  schools,  containing  upwards  of  1,800,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  under  8,000/. 

The  female  orphan  school  had  been  established  by  Governor  King,  the  male  by 
Governor  Macquarrie,  and  one-eighth  of  the  duties  levied  on  imported  goods  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  both  these  and  the  day  schools.  A  deed  of  trust  was  made, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  naming  individuals  holding  offices  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  revenues,  Sec.  / 

The  state  in  which  these  orphan  children  were  found  in  the  early  part  of  1825  was 
horrible.  They  were  naked,  starved,  afflicted  with  itch,  scald  heads,  and  ophthalmia. 
The  provisions  were  plundered  to  a  very  great  amount,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all 
representations  and  efforts  to  correct  the  abuse  proved  unavailing  for  nearly  a  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  1826  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  was  again 
very  strongly  called  to  the  necessity  of  immediately  establishing  an  academical 
school ;  and  a  scheme  for  its  arrangement,  upon  a  very  extensive  and  by  no  means 
exclusive  plan,  was  given  in.  The  expense  was  far  less  than  the  amount  recently 
granted  to  Dr.  Lang;  and  whilst  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  mode  of 
expending  the  revenue  for  both  clergy  and  schools  was  proposed,  another  was  pointed 
out,  by  which  both  could  be  greatly  augmented,  to  meet,  not  only  the  growing 
wants  of  the  colony  within  itself,  but  those  arising  from  the  thousands  of  convicts 
annually  sent  there. 

From  Van  Dieman's  Land,  about  the  same  time,  similar  representations  were 
made,  and  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  male  and  female  orphan  school  in  that 
colony,  to  save  a  large  number  of  children  annually  sent  out  with  their  convict 
parents  from  a  state  of  debauchery  too  disgusting  to  describe.  The  latter,  through 
the  persevering  industry  and  talent  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Arthur,  were  established, 
and  are  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  with  great  economy. 

The  only  notice  taken  of  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  augmentation 
of  churches  and  schools,  was  a  direction  to  the  Governor  to  report  upon  that  report, 
which  was  said  to  contain  "too  many  points  to  act  upon." 

The  same  subject  was  again  pressed  on  the  attention  of   Government  in  1827, 
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again  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829,  and  it  was  urged  that  three  or  four  exhibitions 
to  the  Universities  in  England  might  be  established  if  the  former  proposal  was 
not  acceded  to.  To  these  representations  no  answer  was  given,  although  the  scheme 
of  education  was  approved  of  by  competent  judges ;  and  in  all  these  plans,  the 
expense  to  the  colony  would  have  been  trifling,  and,  compared  with  the  advantages 
to  be  derived,  nothing.  It  should  also  be  added,  that  no  system  of  exclusion  was 
proposed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829  Mr.  Archdeacon  Broughton  arrived  in  the 
colony,  and  in  January,  1830,  drew  up  his  report,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  plan 
for  forming  two  large  schools,  preparatory  to  the  institution  of  a  College.  This 
plan  is  enclosed.  To  this  no  reply  was  made  ;  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the 
Archdeacon's  recommendation. 

In  December,  1830,  months  after  Archdeacon  Broughton's  plan  had  been  received. 
Dr.  Lang  arrived  in  England,  well  knowing  the  Archdeacon's  proposal.  He  has 
printed  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  most  slan- 
derous untruths,  unbecoming  any  man,  more  especially  one  of  his  profession.  He 
has  therein  dared  to  assert,  that  what  had  been  done  "  had  excited  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection towards  His  Majesty's  Government  among  the  native  youth  of  the  colony  ; 
and  (he  continues)  I  will  even  add,  my  Lord,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  future  rebellion." 
He  has  also  printed  Lord  Howick's  answer  to  this  letter,  and  he  succeeded  in  receiv- 
ing an  order  on  the  Colonial  Government  for  3,500Z.  on  fulfilling  the  conditions  he 
proposed.  But  the  result  of  his  plans  and  his  reception  in  the  colony  have  been  very 
different  to  what  persons  in  England  suppose. 

At  last,  in  July,  1831,  months  after  Dr.  Lang  had  sailed,  two  clergymen  were 
sent  out  by  Government,  to  preside  over  schools  proposed  by  the  archdeacon,  under 
the  most  pitiful  restrictions  and  allowances. 

These  facts,  it  is  hoped,  wiil  succeed  in  satisfying  the  public  that  the  fault  of  not 
establishing  a  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  education  does  not  rest  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Broughton  and  his  clergy. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  newspaper  (the  Times)  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  necessary  to  enable  persons  in  this  country  to  understand  the  state  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  establishments  there ;  but  if  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  next  session  will  insist  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  that  colony,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  know  how  to  enter  on  the 
subject,  and  will  probe  everything  to  the  bottom,  there  will  come  forth  such  scenes 
of  fraud,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  such  violation  of  all  decency  of  conduct,  both  in 
private  and  public  men,  as  will  astonish  and  make  people  wonder  that  such  a  sink  of 
iniquity  should  have  been  suffered  to  exist. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  continue  a  discussion  longer  than  it  may  appear  due  to  my 
own  veracity.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  again  troubling  you,  not  doubting  you 
will  render  me  justice. 

In  your  article  in  The  Times  of  the  12th  inst.  you  state,  "  Our  correspondent 
cannot  deny  that  the  great  sum  of  about  18,000/,  has  been  drawn  from  the  Colonial 
Treasury  yearly,  for  the  support  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  They  have  hitherto  done 
nothing  to  establish  the  means  of  general  instruction." 

These  are  opinions,  but  I  appeal  to  facts. 

First,  I  beg  to  re-assert,  fearless  of  contradiction  (for  I  quote  from  the  audited 
accounts  of  the  colony,  printed  and  published  there,  and  now  in  my  possession, 
which  accounts  were  sent  to  the  Colonial-office),  that  the  sum  expended  on  the  epis- 
copal clergy  never  did  in  any  one  year  exceed  11,000/.,  which  sum  included  stipends, 
])uildings,  repairs,  and  rent,  as  the  following  extracts  from  "  the  abstract  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  clergy"  will  prove:  — 

In  1823  and  1824,  18,184  dol.  19  cents,  or  £3,939  1 7    0 

1825  23,184  dol.  10  cents,  or     4,973    0    0 

Subsequently,  the  accounts  were  not  kept  in  dollars. 

1826     6,637    6    9 

1827  (including  arrears  due  in  1826)...   10,359  15    3 

1828  (ditto        ditto        ditto  1827)...   10,922  12  11 

1829     10,157  13    9 

1830     10,382    4    9 
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Secondly,  That  the  sum  set  a})firt  by  the  Crown  for  the  support  of  schools  has 
been  expended  on  that  object,  and  on  that  alone,  administeied  by  a  body  composed 
of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  some  of  the  former  not  being  members  of  the'  church  of 
England ;  and  that,  as  these  means  increased,  schools  and  scholars  were  increased 
also ;  for  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  number  of  schools,  of  far  greater  utility 
than  a  college  in  a  colony  of  that  description,  was  augmented  from  19  to  36,  and  the 
number  of  children  from  900  to  1,800. 

As  to  Dr.  Lang,  I  have  not  abused  him,  although  he  has  calumniated  me  very 
grossly.  From  the  inquiry  which  most  probably  will  be  instituted  in  the  next 
Parliament,  the  public  will  learn  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  success  of  his 
college. 

If  no  higher  school  for  education  was  established  previously,  the  fault  does  not 
rest  with  the  episcopal  clergy,  the  necessity  of  it  having  been  annually  stated  to  the 
Government  since  the  year  1825. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  H.  SCOTT, 
Whitfield  Rectory,  near  Hexham,  Late  Archdeacon  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oct.  15M. 
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ON  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhue 
Indictum  ore  alio." — Hor. 

On  the  Principle  of  Conducting  and  Teaching  a  large  School  by  the  Pupils  theni' 
selves  under  one  Master,  and  how  far  such  a  practice  was  carried  in  tuition 
before  its  publication  to  the  European  world  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  in  1797. 

The  subsidiary  practices  and  details  of  the  method  of  teaching  pursued 
by  Dr.  Bell  at  Madras,  have,  on  their  adoption  in  this  country,  under- 
gone many  improvements ;  but  the  principle  which  he  there  so  fortunately 
discovered,  was  brought  at  once  into  action,  perfect,  and  incapable  of  future 
amendment.  From  this  principle,  so  entire  and  complete,  the  Doctor's  public 
fame  and  reputation  have  arisen  ;  and  it  is  this  which,  if  carefully  directed, 
will  hand  him  down  to  posterity  as  an  illustrious  benefactor  of  mankind. 

The  diffusion  of  education  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty-six 
years,  may,  with  justice,  be  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  means  whereby 
great  numbers  of  pupils  could  be  instructed  on  an  easy,  sure,  and  economical 
plan.  The  Report  of  the  Military  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  in  the  East 
Indies,  published  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  1797,  contains  the  first  development  of  such 
means,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  rendering  this  discovery  available  to 
the  most  unlimited  extent.  In  the  commencement  of  his  career,  there  were 
many  who,  from  various  motives,  were  unwilling  to  concede  to  him  the  honour 
of  "originality;"  and  had  their  research  extended  more  widely  into  the 
records  of  scholastic  institutions,  they  would  doubtless  have  produced,  with 
no  small  triumph,  the  scattered  expressions  or  practices  which  seem  to  bear, 
however  remotely,  some  assimilation,  either  to  his  principle  or  to  his  sub- 
ordinate and  comparatively  insignificant  methods.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  this  was  ever  done.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical fact,  now  that  the  contest  has  subsided,  will  justify  some  slight  investi- 
gation into  the  state  of  tuition  as  to  this  point  before  the  Doctor's  publication 
of  his  "  Experiment."  The  coincidencies  with  inferior  practices  I  shall  not 
now  consider,  but  confine  myself  to  whatever  appears  connected  with   the 
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notion  of  "  mutual  instruction,  and  mutual  discipline.'*  The  great  and  distin- 
guishing discovery  of  Dr.  Bell,  is  the  principle  that  "  a  school,  how  numerous 
soever,  may  be  taught  by  the  scholars  themselves."  The  classification  of 
pupils  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  principle  ;  and  so  is  a  gradation  of  officers. 
1st,  Tutors,  or  teachers  of  individuals;  2ndly,  Teachers  (and  assistants)  of 
classes  ;  3rdly,  Ushers,  or  overseers  of  these  teachers  ;  and,  4thly,  Monitors, 
or  boys  who  have  charge  over  every  particular  department  and  office  in  large 
schools ; — all  these  are  responsible,  in  their  several  stations,  to  the  master  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  The  object  of  my  present 
inquiry  then  will  be,  to  ascertain  whether,  before  Dr.  Bell's  time,  a  power 
thus  universal  and  perfect  was  ever  devised,  matured,  and  adopted  in  schools, 
and  regarded  as  applicable  to  every  country,  and  to  the  whole  circle  of 
scholastic  knowledge ;  and  if  not,  what  were  the  practices  or  arrangements 
which  nearest  approached  the  "  scheme  of  conducting  a  school  through  the 
agency  of  the  scholars  themselves." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed,  to  notice  the  qualification 
Dr.  Bell  so  candidly  makes  in  his  Dedication  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  as  to 
the  newness  of  his  principle.  "  His  work,"  [Elements  of  Tuition,  Part  I.,  or 
the  Madras  School,]  he  says,  "  is  an  unadorned  narrative  of  an  expeinmeni  (as 
it  was  styled  on  its  first  publication),  or  a  body  of  facts  developing  a  new  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  old  principle,  on 
which  monitors  have  heretofore  been  employed  in  well  regulated  schools.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  new  power  as  a  new  machine — a  self-moving,  and  almost  a 
self -regulating ,  machine — actuated  by  a  power  which,  though  known  to  exist, 
still  lay,  like  the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  from  age  to  age,  neglected  and  unused.'* 
(P.  21.)  In  "  Elements  of  Tuition,"  Part  III.,  or  "  Ludus  Literarius"  (pp.  93 
and  94),  he  forcibly  points  out  the  sense  in  which  his  discovery  is  original 
and  novel.  "  This  discovery  cannot,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  be  denomi- 
nated entirely  new — not  entirely  new  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — not  entirely  new  as  to  its  principle,  for  monitors 
of  old  were  wont  to  be  employed,  in  well  regulated  schools,  for  purposes  of 
discipline,  occasional  instruction,  &c. ;  but  neio  in  the  idea  of  rendering  this 
principle  the  universal  agent  in  a  school — new  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
into  which  it  is  digested  to  give  it  full  efl'ect — new  in  its  practical  application 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers,  which  know  no  other  limits  than  the  capacity 
of  the  school-room  and  the  number  of  the  scholars — new  in  the  entire  accom- 
plishment of  its  object — new  in  its  publication  to  the  world  eighteen  [34] 
years  ago,  a^  a  system  by  which  a  school  or  family  may  teach  itself,  tinder  the 
superintendence  of  the  master  or  parent." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  allusion  to  the  "  Monitors  of  well 
regulated  Schools,"  spoke  from  any  other  knowledge  than  the  common  prac- 
tice of  English  schools  suggested  ;  he  has  not  at  least  communicated  any 
authorities,  either  from  treatises  on  education,  or  from  the  rules  of  schools 
shewing  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  was  carried.  Nor  has  any  other 
person  examined  this  point.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  though  quite  aware 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  my  materials,  to  produce  the  isolated  instances  I 
have  noticed,  where  arrangements  somewhat  similar  have  been  transiently 
and  solitarily  used.  In  doing  so  my  desire  is  rather,  by  the  comparison,  to 
reflect  honour  on  Dr.  Bell,  than  to  detract,  in  the  least,  from  his  deserts  ;  for 
however  plain  some  of  the  regulations  are,  they  are  deficient  in  several  impor- 
tant features  of  his  principle  ;  and  whatever  accordance  we  may  observe  in 
them  now,  they  were  not  understood  at  the  time  as  principles,  nor  applied  as 
systems :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  has  conceded  more  than  he  might,  injustice  to  himself,  have  done. 

The  forms  of  national  government,  and  the  model  of  armies,  exhibited  a 
pattern  which  we  are  surprised  was  not  more  frequently  extended  to  schools. 
Dr.  Bell  has  illustrated  his  principle  by  referring,  not  only  to  a  regiment  and 
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a  ship,  the  army  and  navy,  but  also  to  the  system  of  visitation  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  our  ecclesiastical  government,  which  is,  he  says,  "  the  most  perfect 
archetype  of  the  Madras  system." 

Lycurgus,  that  great  and  original  legislator,  whose  laws  took  such  deep 
root  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  resolved,  we  are  told,  "  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  children."  And  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  his  directions  for  their  instruction  and  discipline,  as  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch,  very  accurately  coincide,  not  only  with  the  classification, 
but  with  the  self-government  of  the  new  system.  When  seven*  years  old 
they  were  put  into  companies,  or  classes,  "  where  they  were  all  kept  under  the 
same  order  and  discipline,  and  had  their  exercises  and  recreations  in  common." 
This  is  no  imperfect  exemplification  of  the  classing  and  instruction  of  a 
Madras  school ;  but  Lycurgus  did  not  stop  here  :  he  had  a  kind  of  self-tuition 
also.  "  He  who  shewed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  was  made  captain  of 
the  company.  The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his  ordeis,  and  bore, 
with  patience,  the  punishments  he  inflicted ;  so  that  their  whole  education 
was  one  exercise  of  obedience."  He  also  had  superior  officers,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  "  inspectors  of  youth;"  and  he  gave  the  command  of  each  com- 
pany to  the  discreetest  and  most  spirited  of  those  called  irens.  An  iren  was 
one  who  had  been  two  years  out  of  the  class  of  boys;  a  melliren  one  of  the 
oldest  lads.  This  iren,  then,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  old,  gives  orders  to  those 
under  his  command  in  their  little  battles,  and  has  them  to  serve  at  his  house.'f" 

When  we  consider  the  changes  in  society,  and  the  difi'erent  matter  and 
objects  of  education,  we  may  readily  agree  to  the  universality  and  inherent 
propriety  of  that  principle  of  teaching  and  discipline  which  was  so  powerful 
in  the  times  of  Lycurgus,  and  is  now  also  in  full  efi"ect  and  operation  with 
us.  The  arrangements,  the  gradation  of  office,  and  power  and  responsibility, 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical  with  the  Madras  system.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  literature,  so  much  as  military  and  moral  virtue,  and  personal 
fortitude,  was  the  object  of  their  application  by  the  Spartan  legislator. 

The  Military  Orphan  Asylum,  in  which  the  new  system  was  first  brought 
into  modern  practice,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  assimilate,  in  many  of  their  exercises,  to  the 
directions  of  Lycurgus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  division  and  regular 
control  was  very  early  adopted  into  the  government  of  armies  and  bodies  of 
people,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  authority,  and  order,  and  uniformity,  and 
for  executing  the  laws,  and  administering  justice.  Thus  Moses  accepted  the 
counsel  of  his  father-in-law,  and  "  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made 
them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens."  These  rulers,  like  Madras  teachers  in  schools, 
"judged  the  people  at  all  seasons;  the  hard  cases  they  brought  unto  Moses, 
but  every  small  matter  they  judged  themselves."  We  find  this  same  principle 
adopted  by  Cyrus  in  his  armies,  and  also  in  other  departments.  Xenophon 
says,  (Ashley's  translation  of  the  Cyropaedia,  p.  312,)  "For  as  the  com- 
manders of  tens  take  care  of  their  several  decades ;  the  captains,  of  the  com- 
manders often;  the  commanders  of  1,000,  of  the  captains;  the  commanders 
of  10,000,  of  the  commanders  of  1,000  ; — by  which  means  no  one  is  left  with- 
out care,  though  an  army  consists  of  many  times  10,000  men.  And  when  a 
general  has  any  service  for  the  army,  it  is  enough  for  him  to  give  his  orders 


*  "  The  Lacedaemonians  divided  children  of  seven  years  of  age  into  classes,  which 
were  governed  6y  one  of  the  scholars  more  courageous,  more  discreet,  and  further 
instructed,  who  was  called  y^T]^,  who  had  power  to  punish  the  more  petulant,  or 
report  to  the  master."— Middendorf,  p.  370,  who  refers  to  Alex.  Sard.  Lib  L 
cap.  ii. 

f  Have  not  some  of  o;ir  public  schools,  and  even  iniiversities,  till  very  lately,  con- 
tinued a  similar  practice? 
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to  the  commanders  of  10,000.  In  like  manner  as  these  affairs  were  regulated, 
Cyrus  accordingly  ranged  the  affairs  of  his  household  under  certain  heads." 
These  two  instances  will  probably  be  regarded  as  not  connected  with  schools; 
but  they  are  no  other  than  examples  of  the  principle  of  Lycurgus,  previously 
and  subsequently  applied  to  the  government  and  instruction  of  adults  ;  and  the 
former,  from  scripture.  Dr.  Bell  himself  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  own 
principle,  as  applied  to  children. 

The  same  kind  of  subordinate  and  connected  responsibility  has  been,  doubt- 
less, adopted  in  all  countries  on  important  matters. 

The  following  rule  of  St.  Benet  is  equally  applicable  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  children  of  a  school : — "  If  the  congregation  is  numerous,  it  must  be 
divided  by  tens,  with  a  dean  over  each,  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  brethren  of 
the  best  life."  But  we  must  leave  these  notices  of  the  general  idea,  and  look 
into  school  practices  on  this  subject.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  full  and  per- 
fect, though  the  names  of  the  officers  would  lead  one  to  conclude  it  was  a 
mere  copy  from  the  Grecian  republic.  But  here  was  the  merit  of  the  master, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Madras  system  is  almost,  if  not  completely,  recog- 
nized. 

The  scholastic  government  adopted  by  Trocedorf  was  exactly  assimilated  to 
the  best  constituted  state.  For,  according  to  the  ancient  Attic  and  Roman 
mode,*  he  divided  his  whole  school,  which  was  numerous,  into  six  classes, 
the  classes  into  certain  tribes  or  companies,  over  which  one  (Dr.  Bell's  teacher) 
presided  as  ruler  (AvroKparcop),  but  attended  with  so  many  ephori,  that  in 
such  a  number  of  scholars  there  might  not  be  wanting  overlookers  (ETnfitXrjrai) 
or  guardians  to  every  one  in  his  place,  (Dr.  Bell's  tutors  and  pupils.)  Those 
whom  he  appointed  to  the  care  of  domestic  discipline  he  called  cEconorai, 
(Dr.  Bell's  monitors)  ;  censors  of  manners  (whom  he  designated  apfioarai) 
were  the  ephori  and  inspectors  (Dr.  Bell's  monitors  of  order,  silence,  &c.,  or 
assistant  teachers),  whose  office  it  was,  in  the  public  meetings  for  reading  and 
sacred  disputations,  to  watch  over  their  fellows  of  the  same  tribe.  He  ap- 
pointed questors  and  discophori,  who,  subject  to  the  ephori,  were  to  serve  at 
the  table.  He  created  a  consul  (Dr.  Bell's  usher)  every  month  (from  the  body 
of  the  scholars),  with  whom  he  joined  twelve  senato7'sf  and  two  censors ;  and 
one  day  in  eight  was  named  for  public  trial,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it.  (M.  Godof.  Ludovicus's  History  of  celebrated  Masters  and 
Schools.) 

The  zeal  of  foreign  writers  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  seems  to  have  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the 
British.  (Thomas)  Crenius,  who  has  been  styled  the  most  learned  doctor^  has 
set  us  an  example,  which,  however  imperfect,  might  have  been  followed  with 
much  advantage.  He  collected  and  published,  in  1692,  with  notes,  the  tractsj 
which  were  then  esteemed  most  eminent  on  the  subjects  of  study,  and  on  the 
best  modes  of  tuition,  under  the  title  of  "  Consilia  et  methodi  aureae  studiorum 
optime  instituendorum."  I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  have  been  written 
in  this  country  several  books  on  education  which  I  lament  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  and  peruse ;  indeed,  since  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  so 
completely  remodelled,  the  writings  of  our  ancestors  on  this  subject  may  be  of 
little  further  use,  than  as  exhibiting  the  slow  progress  learning  has  made  in 
the  methods  of  its  own  communication  and  acquisition  ;  and,  perhaps,  as 
affording  us  a  valued  confirmation  of  practices  which,  having  laid  dormant 
and  neglected  for  some  generations,  are  now  eagerly  revived,  and  brought 
forth  in  the  strength  of  maturity  and  experience. 


•  The  custom  of  dividing  schools  into  classes  or  forms. 
t  Here  we  have  Dr.  Bell's  "  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  peers." 
X  Authors'  names: — Fortius,  Erasmus,  Vives,  Casellus,  Stunn,  Scioppius,  Borri- 
chius,  Aretinus,  Naudsus,  Grotius,  Vossius. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  dross  and  pedantry  among  the  Dutch  and  German 
writers  ;  and  there  are  also  many  practices  and  rules  which  coincide,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  with  what  are  considered  the  improvements  of  modern 
times.  But  those  which  do  not  refer  to  the  main  principle  of  self-tuition  I 
shall,  for  the  present,  omit,  and  proceed  to  select  the  few  notices  which  seem 
to  bear  upon  the  new  system  of  making  the  scholars  auxiliary  to  their  own 
instruction  and  discipline.     I  give  as  literal  translations  as  possible. 

Sturm  explicitly  recognises  the  monitorial  discipline  and  inspection  with 
regular  classification,  and  a  kind  of  responsibility.  He  has  chosen  from  the 
scholars  decuriones  (teachers),  monitors  of  good  behaviour,  and  exactors*  of 
duties  (assistant  teachers,  &c.)  "  But  the  moderator  (usher)  himself  so  pre- 
sides as  a  harmless  dictator,  who,  subject  to  a  more  powerful  magistrate,  then 
only  obtains  commendation  when  he  governs  discreetly  and  performs  his 
duties  efficiently." 

Budffius  (de  Philologia)  seems  to  have  entertained  no  mean  idea  of  the 
mutual  advantages  of  one  boy  teaching  another ;  he  dwells  particularly  on  the 
emulation  from  classification.  He  quite  agrees  with  Dr.  Bell  in  his  minor 
details  on  these  subjects  ;  but  his  sentiments  are  cramped  and  confined  to 
solitary  directions  on  specified  points.  He  does  not  generalize,  or  assume  any 
principle.  In  reciting  words,  he  recommends  "  that  two  boys,  standing  to- 
gether, should  mutually  require  from  each  other  the  words.  He  who  per- 
formed more  satisfactorily  was  to  have  the  higher  place."  Here  we  perceive 
Dr.  Bell's  tutor  and  pupil.  "  When  the  boys  have  written  their  translations," 
he  directs  "  that  they  pair  ofl^  into  twos,  and  each  read  over  aloud  and  ex- 
amine the  version  of  the  other."  Places  are  taken  on  this  occasion.  He  also 
advises,  "  that  the  boys  by  twos  or  threes  should  compare  their  versions 
together,  and  that  before  the  master  came  to  correct  them,  they  themselves, 
by  mutual  care,  should  amend  the  grosser  and  more  evident  errors."  No- 
thing can  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Madras  system. 

The  school  at  Wratislau  had  also  decuriones,  captains  or  teachers  of  classes, 
and  custodes  (monitors).  The  duties  of  the  former  are  thus  stated  by  Mid- 
dendorf,  in  his  "  History  of  famous  Academies:" — "  1.  Let  them  diligently 
hear  the  boys  of  their  decuria  (class).  2.  Let  them  mark  or  notice  the  idle 
and  the  tatlers,  and  reix)rt  them  to  the  master ;  and  this  let  them  faithfully 
execute. 

Tlie  duties  of  the  custodes  : — "  Let  them  attentively  observe  those  who  are 
disorderly  in  the  school,  church,  or  at  the  funeral  service.  2.  Let  them 
supply  the  masters  with  ferulas.  3.  Let  thera  take  care  that  the  children 
enter  the  church  as  orderly  and  as  modestly  as  they  leave  the  school.  4.  Let 
them  coerce  into  order  those  who  stray  out  of  the  ranks  at  the  funeral  of  their 
companions." 

One  of  the  most  practical  writers  on  classical  education  was  Ludovicus 
Vives.     His  work,  "  De  Disciplini3,"t  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  the  pre- 


*  Tt  is  probable  Sturm  and  others  have  copied  tbis  word  from  Quinctilian,  who 
thought  there  would  be  no  need  of  corporal  chastisement,  si  assidmis  stiuliorum 
exactor  adstiterit.  But  I  do  not  find  any  thing  which  would  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  Quinctilian  meant  a  juvenile  exactor,  though  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
I  imagine  he  referred  to  the  pedagogue  who  accompanied  the  boy  to  school,  and 
most  probably  took  care  of  him  when  not  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the 
preceptor.  Quinctilian,  however,  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  easier  for  a  boy  to 
imitate  and  emulate  his  school-fellows  than  at  once  to  equal  the  master.  He  con- 
sequently excites  him  first  to  compare  his  own  performances  with  that  of  his  fellows. 

f  Johannis  Ludovici  Vivis,  Valentini,  de  Disciplinis,  Libri  xii.  Septem  de 
corruptis  artibus  ;  ([uinque  de  tradendis  disciplinis.  Cum  indice  copioso.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  ex  officina  Joan.  Maire.   1C36. 
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ceptor.  The  tract,  indeed,  which  Crenius  has  admitted  into  his  collection, 
does  not  contain,  nor  pretend  to  include,  directions  for  the  conduct  of  a 
school ;  but  his  main  work  furnishes  a  store  of  useful  scholastic  information. 
A  Spaniard  by  birth,  he  followed  his  profession  as  a  tutor  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  attention  of  our  learned  masters.  On 
the  subject  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  he  improves  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Quinctilian,  and  carries  his  principles  nearer  to  the  Madras  system. 

QujE  pueri,  &c.  "  Whatever  the  boys  shall  hear  from  the  preceptor,  they  re- 
hearse, at  first,  (lest  the  awe  of  the  master  should  confound  the  uninstructed,  and 
timid,)  to  one  of  their  schoolfellows  more  advanced,  or  to  the  under  teacher,  and 
afterwards  to  the  preceptor  himself." — p.  490. 

Again — 

"  The  more  learned  scholars  shall  repeat  to  the  more  ignorant  what  they  shall  have 
heard  from  the  master,  and  shall  explain  them  more  familiarly,  that  both  they  may  be 
improved  by  the  exercise,  and  the  ignorant  excited  ;  for  boys  more  easily  raise  them- 
selves to  the  understanding  of  their  equals,  than  of  the  master,  as  they  sooner  com- 
prehend those  small  and  trifling  matters  which  are  nearest  to  their  own  level,  than 
those  which  are  exalted." 

"  To  imitate  is  liberal  and  praiseworthy  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  you  shall  have 
exercised  yourself  in  this,  as  it  were,  arena  of  imitation,  begin  to  emulate  and  compare 
yourself  with  your  teacher — te  cum  duce  tuo  conferre." — p.  581. 

The  Jesuits  were  most  skilful  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  most  efficient 
missionaries.  In  the  very  curious  account  of  their  "transactions  in  the  East, 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  Latin,  1574,  are  several  intimations  of  their  making 
use  of  the  children  in  the  instruction  of  each  other;  and  the  mode  of  acquiring 
religious  information*  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bell. 

P.  256. — "Annumque  ibi  totumuterque  partim  in  baptizando,  partimin  Christiana 
doctrina  pueris  tradenda  consumpsimus  ;  qui  per  vias,  campani  asris  sonitu  convo- 
cati,  eam  paulatim  edidicere,  peritioribus  quibusdam  ex  eorum  numero  constitutis,  qui 
magistrorum  vice  apud  cceteros  fungerentur.  Atque  etiam  per  urbem  publice  qua? 
didicerant  alacriter  concinebant ;  nee  barbarorum  nos  insectantium  clamore,  deri- 
sionibus,  probris  deterriti  sunt,  quo  minus  cajptis  alacri  studio  insisterent.  Resque 
eo  jam  loci  processit,  itt  filii  privatim  parentes  ipsos  edoceant,  seque  invicem  invitent 
ad  eam  noctu,  modo  apud  nunc,  modo  apud  ilium  decantandam,  quo  parentes  etiam 
vocant  suos." 

While  in  these  notices  of  foreign  schools  and  practices  we  find  some  very 
near  approaches  to  the  Madras  principle,  we  must  not  imagine  that  there  has 
not  been,  in  some  of  our  English  schools,  an  equal  anxiety  to  adopt  arrange- 
ments which  would  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  master.  Perhaps  no  one 
could  exhibit  a  more  true  and  genuine  affection  for  any  institution,  or  was 
more  earnest  to  render  perfect  the  system  of  teaching,  than  the  learned,  bene- 
volent, and  truly  pious  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  I  cannot  but  esteem 
it  a  happy  circumstance,  that  Dean  Colet  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Erasmus, 
whose  opportunities  were  very  extensive  for  observing  and  collecting  the  best 
modes  and  regulations  for  conducting  schools  which  were  then  in  use,  and 
who  was  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Dean's  establishment.  We 
find  that  153  children,  the  number  appointed  by  the  founder,  were  divided 
into  eight  classes  or  forms ;  and  in  the  statutes  it  is  ordered,  that  "  in  every 
forme  one  principall  childe  shal  be  placid  in  the  chayre,  president  of  that 
forme."  In  conformity  with  this  order,  and  with  the  custom  in  the  foreign 
schools,  we  are  told  by  Knight,  that  "  at  the  upper  end  of  each  class  is  the 
word  capitaneus ;"  and  Erasmus,  in  his  epistle  to  Jod.  Jonas  on  St.  Paul's 


Page  284. 
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school,   informs   us,   "  that  whoever   excelled  in  his  class,  had  a  little  seat 
raised*  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest." 

Lily,  who  was  the  first  master  of  this  school,  in  his  "  Carmen  de  Moribus/' 
addressed  to  his  scholars,  recommends  a  kind  of  mutual  instruction  : — 

"  Preeterea  socios,  quoties  te  cunque  rogabunt, 
Instrue  ;  et  ignavos  ad  mea  vota  trahe." 

There  are  several  other  schools  in  this  country  which  recognise,  in  their 
statutes,  the  aid  of  the  pupils  in  their  instruction  and  discipline.  In  the 
rules  for  the  grammar  school  at  Louth  it  is  directed,  that  "  all  the  classes, 
except  the  first,  upon  leaving  the  teacher,  reconstrue  the  lesson  to  the  captain  of 
the  class  before  they  are  permitted  to  sit  down.  Boys  of  inferior  capacity  are 
usually  associated  with  those  of  brighter  talents." 

Middendorf  said,  that  masters  in  his  time,  in  keeping  order,  employed 
**  notati" — boys,  who,  being  appointed,  marked,  (or  perhaps  punished,)  were 
set  to  watch  others.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  Christ's  Hopital,  London, 
boys  were  employed  for  this  purpose  under  the  very  name  of  "  markers." 
Carlisle,  ii.  p.  33. 

In  other  schools  the  titles  and  duties  are  identical  with  Dr.  Bell's  officers. 
The  following  is  a  rule  of  the  Coventry  grammar  school : — "  19.  Also  the  head 
school  maister  and  usher  shall  appoint  monitors,  from  time  to  time,  which, 
shall  take  notice  of  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  schollers,  as  well  in 
the  schoole,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  school-maister  and  usher,  or  either 
of  them,  as  also  in  the  streets,  and  such  like  places,  but  especially  in  the 
Churches,  that  the  licentiousness  of  youth  mai  be  restrayned,  and  greater 
faults  punished."  There  are  directions  to  the  same  purpose,  using  the  word 
monitors,  in  the  statutes  of  the  schools  at  Dronfield  (Derby)  and  Chigwell 
(Essex).  Some  founders  of  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  horror  at  the  idea  of  one  boy  assisting  another  in  his  education. 
There  is  a  very  violent  rule  against  this  depravity  in  the  Sandwich  School : 
"  In  suche  Thursdaies  doinges,  and  all  other  exercises,  promptingef  and  helping 
one  of  another,  to  be  more  punished  than  lack  of  well  doinge,  with  rod,  shame, 
restraint  of  plaie,  or  otherwyse."  And  in  Mr.  Hannam's  rules  for  the  school 
at  Midhurst,  Sussex,  though  reference  may,  perhaps,  be  only  made  to  the  age 
of  a  schoolmaster,  yet  an  opinion  is  given  very  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
new  system.  "9.  Because  /  thinke  youth  vei-y  unfitt  to  teach  youth,  I  ordayne 
that  noe  man  shall  be  capable  of  teaching  my  school  who  is  under  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty,  unlesse  he  hath  taken  some  degree  in  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities." 

We  may  observe  in  general  that  it  is  an  old  and  common  practice  in  almost 
all  the  schools  on  charitable  or  public  foundations,  for  ages  past,  to  make,  as  Dr. 
Bell  acknowledges,  partial  and  occasional  use  of  the  pupils ;  but  while  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Madras  school  in  their  classification, 
emulation,  and  superintendence,  there  is  much  wanting,  compared  with  the 
responsibility,  universality,  and  power  of  its  principles  and  laws. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  school  in  this  or  any  other  country,  at  any 
period,  can  be  pointed  out,  from  the  regulations  of  which  it  can,  with  any 
probability,  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Bell  has  borrowed  the  characteristic  principle 
of  his  system.     And  therefore,  secondly,  that  no  school,  before  Dr.  Bell's 

*  Lily,  in  his  "  Carmen  de  IMoribus,"  says, 

"  Ac  magis  ut  quisque  est  doctrinas  munere  clarus, 
Sic  magis  is  clara  sede  locandus  erit." 

f  Lily  also  seems  to  object  to  prompting,  but  he  alludes  to  exercises  of  me- 
mory : — 

"  Nee  verbum  quisquam  dicturo  suggerat  ulhun  ; 
Quod  puero  exitium  non  mediocre  parit." 
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discovery,  was  ever  systematically,  responsibly,  "  entirely  conducted  by  the 
scholars  themselves ;"  that  no  regular  plan  on  this  principle,  applicable  to 
all  climes,  knowledge,  and  numbers,  was  ever  before  tried,  arranged,  com- 
pleted, and  matured ;  and  that  the  honour  of  doing  all  this  is  justly  due  to 
Dr.  Bell. 

In  the  preceding  notices  of  scholastic  practices  evincing  something  like  a 
recognizance  of  the  principle  of  the  Madras  System,  reference  has  been  chiefly 
made  to  the  ease  and  advantage  which  the  master  derived  from  the  assistance 
of  boys  in  teaching,  or  to  the  benefits  which  the  pupils  reaped  from  their  fello  v. 
instructors.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  paper  without  alluding  to 
the  conviction,  so  frequently  expressed  by  many  excellent  preceptors,  of  the 
great  importance  and  advancement  to  the  teachers  themselves  immediately 
emanating  from  the  bare  performance  of  that  office.  No  reasoning  or  pre- 
judice can  successfully  combat  such  a  beneficial  exercise, which  not  only  imparts , 
to  others  knowledge  and  order,  in  the  most  suitable  and  facile  manner,  but 
which  also  confers  on  its  own  agents  a  sure  and  expeditious  proficiency  in  all 
scholastic  pursuits,  and  in  those  habits  and  principles  of  observation  and  con- 
duct which  are  seldom  attained  till  they  are  called  forth  in  the  active  inter- 
course of  adult  society.  In  Lily's  Carmen  we  find  the  following  strong 
assurance  of  the  reflective  benefit  of  teaching : 

"  Qui  docet  indoctos,  licet  indoctissimus  esset. 
Ipse  brevi  reliquis  doctior  esse  queat." 

"  Whoe'er,  altho'  most  ignorant,  shall  teach 
Th'  unlearn'd,  he  soon,  in  lore,  shall  higher  reach 
Than  others." 

*'  Ascliam,  the  celebrated  preceptor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  wont  to  say 
that  a  boy  learned  more  from  giving  a  lecture  to  another  in  Cordery,  than  by 
receiving  one  himself  in  Homer.'' — Ludus  Literarius,  p.  161. 

Locke  remarks — "  When  any  one  has  learned  anything  himself,  there  is 
no  such  way  to  fix  it  in  his  memory  as  to  set  him  to  teach  others." 

Fortius,  the  most  zealous  and  unwearied  of  all  schoolmasters,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  teaching  others,  to  attain  cer- 
tainty and  perfection  ourselves. 

"  Whatever  you  shall  have  learnt,  that  immediately  teach.  Thus  you  will 
confirm  your  own  acquirements,  and  be  able  to  profit  others." 

"  Of  so  much  value  do  I  account  this  practice,  that  1  had  rather  have  the 
judgment  of  a  youth  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  teaching,  even 
the  meanest  elements,  than  of  one  who  by  solitary  reading*  at  home  had  read 
through  the  best  authors." 

*'  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  boy  shall  have  learnt  one  word  from  his  master, 
even  in  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongue,  he  should  imme- 
diately teach  it  to  others." 

To  the  same  purpose  Middendorf  says — "  By  teaching,  a  person  instructs 
himself  more  fully  ;  and  while  he  himself  is  addressing  others,  he  often  learns 
together  with  those  who  listen  to  him."  He  quotes  the  following  lines  from 
Panormitanus  :— 

"  Discere  si  capias,  doceas,  sic  ipse  doceris. 
Isiam  studio  tali  tibi  prolicis  atque  sodali." 

"  If  you  desire  to  learn,  go  teach  ; 

'Tis  thus  you  will  yourself  be  taught  j 
With  profit  is  such  study  both 
To  you  and  your  companion  fraught." 

•  Ben  Jonson  is  rather  too  severe  on  these  private  readers  and  learners :  "  IK 
that  is  only  taught,"  says  he,  "  by  himself,  had  a  fool  to  his  master." 
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We  may  also  notice  the  common  and  trite  expressions — Docendo  docemur. 
Qui  docet,  discit,  &c.,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many 
ages. 

The  advantages  of  this  practice  are  doubtlessly  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
mind  and  memory,  requisite  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  igno- 
rant, who,  being  of  various  dispositions  and  capacities,  demand  in  their  teacher 
not  only  a  superiority  in  knowledge,  but  also  a  tact  and  method  corresponding 
to  the  task,  and  its  full  comprehension.  By  the  frequent  inculcation,  there- 
fore, of  any  science  in  others,  a  more  thorough,  permanent,  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  it  must  necessarily  be  acquired  than  can  be  done  by  any 
solitary  and  private  efforts,  however  ardent  and  diligent;  and  this  is  evident 
in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greater  operations  and  departments  of  learning. 
There  is  a  necessity  in  the  teachers  for  thought  and  observation,  and  for 
depending  on  self.  A  boy,  by  being  called  upon  to  instruct  others,  discovers 
his  own  defects  and  ignorance,  and  then  applies  with  earnestness  to  qualify 
himself  in  those  matters  in  which  he  had  made  an  imperfect  or  narrow 
proficiency.  "  Nam  qui  studiorum  suorum  testimonium  nunquam  reddendum 
esse  putaverit,  multa  omittet,  plurima  leviter,  et,  ut  dicitur,  in  superficie, 
illotis  pedibus  pertransibit,  nihil  intime,  et  ad  medullam  usque  tentabit  intro- 
spicere.  Qui  vero  oportere  quae  didicerit,  docere  existimaverit,  nihil  intactum, 
nihil  indiscussum  relinquet,  omnia  quse  in  quaestionem  venire  possint,  sibi  ipsi 
tanquam  in  dialogo  proponet,  et  disputationis  veritatem  elicere  conabitur. 
Si  quern  etiam  habebunt,  cui  exercitationis  causa,  quod  audierint,  exponant, 
nihil  hoc  erit  utilius.  Nam  ut  ait  Quinctilianus,  optimum  proficiendi  genus 
est,  docere  quse  didiceris." — Baptista  Guarinus — De  ordine  docendi  et  studendi, 
p.  83. 

Having  thus  enumerated,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed  in  my  reading,  the  recom- 
mendations and  practices  which  seem  to  have  any  allusion  to  the  principle  of 
self-tuition  and  self-discipline,  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  objection — 
"  That  this  principle  is  not  applicable  to  Grammar  Schools  and  classical  know- 
ledge." And  I  would  merely  ask,  in  reply,  to  what  kind  of  schools,  and  of 
learning,  the  above  extracts  can  be  referred. 

There  seems  to  be,  indeed,  in  the  masters  of  our  grammar  schools  a  consi- 
derable repugnance  to  acknowledge  the  adoption  and  use  of  the  Madras  sys- 
tem in  its  principles  or  in  its  details.  Neither  do  they  appear  ready  to  allow 
even  the  advantages  which  its  introduction  and  diffusion  through  this  country 
have  indirectly  produced  in  their  own  habits  and  plans  of  conducting  juvenile 
education.  What  is  proposed  and  pursued  in  schools  for  the  poor  is  too  hastily 
stigmatized  as  unfit  for  the  alumni  of  our  ''Classical"  and  "Commercial 
Academies."  The  discoverer  of  the  new  system  has,  I  understand,  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  found  and  to  support  establishments  for  perpetuating 
his  system  and  name  in  schools  for  the  higher  branches  of  study.  I  have 
thought,  therefore,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting,  at  this  period,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  your  readers  the  several  references  to  similar  regulations  of  in- 
struction I  have  observed  in  schools  famous  for  learning,  and  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  communication  of  classical  literature.  Our  preceptors  may 
look,  perhaps,  with  less  contempt  upon  the  modern  principle  of  teaching,  when 
they  learn  that  it  is  founded  on  universal  experience,  and  that  so  much  of  it  is 
derived  from  the  actual  practice  of  able  masters  in  former  days  as  almost  at 
first  view  to  jeopardize  Dr.  Bell's  right  to  "  originality."  Its  general  adoption 
in  ^Grammar  Schools  would  not,  therefore,  be  such  an  awful  innovation  as 
many  suspect,  nor  create  any  very  great  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  their 
statutes,  but  rather  tend,  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  more  fully  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  of  their  benevolent  founders. 

R.  W.  B. 
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FALSEHOODS   OF   THE    RADICAL   PRESS. 

"  Tithes. — The  Vicai-  of  the  parish  of  Horsham,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Simpson,  held  his 
tithe  audit  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  when  groat  disappointment  and  discontent  was 
manifested  by  the  tithe  payers,  because  Mr.  Simpson,  who  took  off  10  per  cent,  last 
year,  laid  it  on  again  this.  Several  of  the  farmers  went  away  without  paying  the 
demand.  We  understand  that  a  publication  in  defence  of  titlies  was  distributed 
among  the  company ;  but  it  did  not  appear  from  the  observations  elicited  that  a 
single  convert  was  made  to  the  abominable  and  oppressive  system.  People  are 
aware  now  that  tithes  are  not '  private,'  but  '  public  property  ;'  and  they  are  looking 
anxiously  to  a  reformed  Parliament  to  rid  them  of  the  incubus.'' — Brighton  Gtiardian, 
Nov.  7th. 

This  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers,  but  not  the  letter  which  follows,  which 
appeared  in  the  Brighton  Guardian  of  November  14th  :  — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Brighton  Guardian. 

"  Sib, — Your  correspondent  from  this  place  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  when  he 
learns  that  of  the  few  tithe  payers  who  objected  to  the  return  of  the  tithes  to  its 
former  amount  and  declined  paying  it,  three  actually  did  pay  on  the  following 
day, — the  number  so  refusing  amounting  to  five,  the  number  of  tithe  holders  being 
150.  It  would  indeed  have  been  extraordinary  had  they  acted'  otherwise.  The 
plea,  on  which  the  reduction  made  last  year  was  asked  for,  was  the  deficiency  of 
preceding  crops ;  and  the  following  fact  will  prove  that  the  reduction  was  only 
intended  for  that  year.  Many  did  not  take  the  reduction  at  all ;  those  who  did  were 
expressly  told  it  was  for  that  year  only.  Their  accounts  and  receipts  were  for  the 
whole,  not  the  reduced  amount;  and  I  paid  the  poor  tax  and  other  rates  upon  the 
whole  amount,  both  last  year  and  this;  which,  of  course,  I  never  should  have  done 
if  the  reduction  had  been  to  continue.  It  would  indeed  be  unreasonable  if  they 
objected,  after  a  year  more  abundant  than  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
man,  to  return  to  that  payment  which  had  been  paid  during  ordinary  and  indifferent 
years.  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Vicarage,  Horsham^  "  H.  W.  Simpson."* 

"iVoy.'Qf/i,  1832." 


*  The  following  sensible  letter,  on  the  subject  of  church  rates,  has  been  addressed  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Brighton  Gazette : — 

*'  Sib, — A  statement  has  appeared  in  the  papers,  giving  an  account  of  a  sale  which  recentlj 
was  attempted  at  Horsham,  for  the  disposal  of  sundry  goods  belonging  to  Dissenters,  whien 
had  been  seized  for  the  church  rate.  The  account  appears  to  be  correct.  Whether  the 
conduct  of  those  who  attended  the  sale  was  creditable  or  not  to  them  is  a  question  not 
necessary  to  be  determined  here, — my  object  being  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  the 
resistance  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  payment  of  this  rate,  which  may  place  the  matter  in  its 
proper  light,  and  open  the  eyes  of  persons  who,  under  the  captivating  name  of  liberality,  are 
inclined  to  abet  their  resistance. 

*'  If  the  church  rate  were  a  personal  claim,  there  might  then  be  a  show  of  reason  for  their 
decUning  to  comply  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  personal  claim.  It  is  a  charge  upon  property, 
and  every  man,  whether  he  is  churchman  or  dissenter,  buys  or  rents  his  property  subject  td 
the  charge, — whether  churchman  or  dissenter,  he  absolutely  receives  a  consideration  in  his 
purchase  or  rent,  because  his  property  is  subject  to  it.  Religious  opinions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  dissenter  is  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  rate,  because,  like  every  other 
man,  he  has  had  a  compound  allowance  in  his  purchase  or  rent,  on  condition  that  he  will  pay 
it.  His  refusal,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  shift  otF  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-parish- 
ioners that  portion  of  the  charges  which,  upon  every  principle  of  common  honesty,  he  is 
bound  to  pay. 

"  Difference  of  religious  opinions  may  make  a  payment  of  this  nature  unpleasant  to  the 
dissenter's  feelings ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  bring  forward  his  feelings  as  an  excuse  why 
he  should  act  unjustly  by  his  neighbours.  If  he  could  reconcile  consideration  for  his  own 
feelings  with  justice  to  his  neighbours,  let  him  come  forward  to  give  up  a  sum  to  redeem  the 
rate,  tor  by  that  sum  has  he  been  l)encfited  in  his  purchase  or  rent.  This  will  serve  to  shew 
that  it  is  only  on  &  false  principle  of  liberality  that  any  one  can  abet  him  in  his  resistance  to  a 

Eayment  to  which,  I  repeat,  on  every  principle  of  common  honesty  and  justice,  he  is  as  much 
able  as  the  churcliman.  "  Youi-  obedient  servant. 


«JVcw.6<A,  1832."  "K." 
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PRACTICAL  PROOFS  op  the  VALUE  of  CHURCH   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(From  the  Scottish  Guardian.) 

Our  readers  will  be  astonished  at  the  assertion  of  our  correspondent  "  Z,"  that 
whilst  nine  out  of  the  twelve  Parochial  clergy  of  Glasgow  are  at  the  head  of 
Sabbath-school  Associations,  and  several  of  them  have  pervaded  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  parishes  with  Sabbath-schools,  the  dissenting  clergy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Methodists  and  the  pastors  of  the  two  Independent  congregations, 
have  done  literally  nothing  to  forward  this  voluntanj  work  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Our  correspondent  challenges  contradiction  to  his  statements,  and  is 
ready,  if  questioned,  with  his  proofs.  We  could  not  have  believed  such  an  assertion 
but  upon  the  most  respectable  authority,  and  we  now  fix  attention  upon  it  as 
affording  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  prospects  of  the  poor  heathen  of  Glasgow, 
from  the  "  voluntary  principles  "  of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association.  If  there 
be  one  instrument  of  doing  good  above  another,  to  which  the  attention  of  Christians 
has  been  called  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  Sabbath-schools  ;  yet,  whilst  the 
established  church  of  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  has  covered  its  plebeian  districts  with 
Sabbath  evening  schools,  week-day  schools,  infant  schools,  and  the  first  and  wealthiest 
dissenting  congregation  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  Dick's,  has  done  little  or  nothing  beyond 
its  own  pale  ;  strange  to  tell !  instead  of  finding  a  bright  illustration  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  amongst  the  members  of  "  the  Voluntary  Church  Association,"  we 
must  go  to  the  establishment.  Why,  whence  is  this?  A  respectable  member  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  Glasgow  let  us  inadvertently  into  the  secret.  Inquii-ing 
how  much  his  congregation  contributed  annually  to  the  City  Mission, — Ten  pounds, 
he  replied.  And  could  you  not  make  it  fifty  pounds,  and  support  a  missionary 
of  your  own  in  some  neglected  corner  of  Glasgow  ?  We  have  enough  to  do  with 
ourselves,    rejoined  our  friend ;  what   with  interest   on   debt   of  our    chapel,   and 

minister's  stipend,   we  think  we  do  very  well  in  giving  ten  pounds Voluntary 

churches  have  enorigh  to  do  with  themselves  even  in  large  towns;  and  in  country 
villages,  instead  of  being  able  to  help  others,  many  of  them  have  to  go  a-begging  for 
their  minister's  stipend,  or  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  of  their  debt,  and  the  poor 
minister  is  continually  in  terror  of  his  chapel  being  sold,  or  his  already  miserable  stipend 
still  further  retrenched.  It  was  affirmed  some  time  ago,  that  about  100  dissenting 
chapels  in  Scotland  were  in  this  beggarly  state,  struggling  for  their  existence,  every 
moment  in  danger  of  sinking.  Ay,  but,  say  the  members  of  "  the  Voluntary 
Church  Association,"  "  we  live  only  in  the  infancy  of  liberal  exertions ;  we  see  the 
hearts  and  the  hands  of  men  only  beginning  to  OT^an.  The  stream  has  just  issued 
from  its  source  at  our  feet,  and  is  pursuing  its  way  gently  and  hardly  noticed." 
What !  while  this  boasted  voluntary  principle  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  shall  we  lay  upon 
it  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  crush  the  feeble  infant  by  the 
incumbent  weight  of  a  colossus  ?  Are  we  to  commit  to  the  cold,  stinted,  narrow 
liberality  of  men  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  only  beginning  to  open,  the  spiritual 
provision  for  the  wants  of  an  entire  nation  ?  This  were  to  offer  Christianity  the 
support  of  a  bruised  reed,  presumptuously  to  tamper  with  Providence,  who  com- 
mands us  to  use  means  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  end.  Grant  that 
the  stream  of  liberality  may,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  become  a  mighty  flood — "  a  river 
which  no  man  can  pass  over  " — who  would  free  us  from  the  charge  of  madness, 
should  we  drain  off  our  present  reservoirs,  and  seal  up  our  fountains,  and  spread 
inevitable  drought  and  famine  over  our  land  ?  Our  duty  is  with  the  present  famine 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  not  with  this  prophetic  plenty.  Should  a  poor  man  at  the 
point  to  die  of  hunger  come  and  tell  a  member  of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association 
of  his  necessities,  how  would  it  do  to  assure  him  that  he  had  a  vision  of  great  future 
abundance  which  awaited  his  descendants,  and  order  him  to  be  gone  from  his  doors ; 
for,  with  such  prospects,  what  need  could  he  have  of  present  relief  ?  Alas !  the 
poor  man  would  exclaim — What  do  these  prospects  avail  me  whilst  I  perish  with 
hunger  ?  give  me  but  one  morsel  of  bread  !  No  ! — reiterates  the  man  of  prophecy — 
begone,  I  say.  Your  sons,  and  your  grandsons,  and  your  great  grandsons  will 
hereafter  be  among  the  noble  and  the  opulent  of  the  land.  Trouble  me  not  with 
your  importunity. — But  ah  !  how  much  better  is  the  gift  of  charity  than  the  gift 
of  prophecy. 
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Armenia. — One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  Nakitshewan,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Nachnana ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
by  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
contained  a  population  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  souls.  It  fell  under  the 
Russian  sceptre  during  the  Persian  campaign 
of  1827,  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  itself. 
The  native  historians  affirm  it  to  have  l>een 
the  first  spot  on  which  Noah  settled  after 
quitting  the  Ark,  and  refer  to  its  very  name 
of  "  Nachitshewan,"  which  signifies  in  the 
Armenian  "  the  first  place  of  halting,"  in 
corroboration  of  their  assertion.  They  further 
report,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  Jews,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  led  into  captivity,  were  sent 
to  colonize  this  spot  in  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Chiistian  era.  It  lies  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles  south-east  from  JNIount 
Ararat — Russian  Paper. 

Mexico. — The  priest  is  the  next  in  consi- 
deration to  the  Alcalde  in  every  district.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Many  of  the 
clergy  are  Indians,  and  ready,  therefore,  to 
favour  the  views  of  their  flock ;  but  the  old 
Spanish  priest  and,  at  this  day,  the  Creole,  are 
in  many  cases  domineering  masters,  bent  upon 
filling  their  purses  with  gold.  The  Roman 
Church  is,  however,  daily  on  the  decline ; 
for  the  native  has  a  strong  predilection  for 
idol- worship,  and  never  looked  upon  the 
religion  which  the  Spaniard  brought  with 
him  otherwise  than  as  a  new  variety  in  the 
species.  In  proof  I  may  mention,  that  the 
Indians  call  the  Spanish  saints  "the  idols 
of  the  GiMchupins"  (a  derisive  epithet  whicli 
they  apply  to  Spaniards;)  whereas  they 
term  their  ancient  divinities  "  the  deities  or 
sainted  spirits  of  their  forefathers."  There 
are  some  of  the  remoter  villages  where  both 
descriptions  of  idols  are  in  vogue,  though  the 
inhabitants  have  retained  their  olden  veneration 
for  their  pagan  deities,  which  they  decorate 
with  flowers  and  continue  to  worship  in  do- 
mestic privacy.  Nay,  there  are  yet  to  be 
found  some  few  who  address  their  supj)lica- 
tions  to  the  rising  sun.  If,  indeed,  religious 
freedom  should  ever  be  established  in  this 
country,  I  venture  to  anticipate,  that  one-tliird 
at  least  of  the  Indian  aborigines  will  relapse 
into  heathenism  and  again  become  worshippers 
of  the  sun.  Then  will  be  the  season  for  the 
apostles  of  a  more  rational  faith  to  commence 
their  goodly  work,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  my  misled  fellow-country- 
men.— f  Letter  fnnn  a  Mexican.  J 

Saxony.  —  PivM-lahour  School.  —  A  very 
successful  attempt  has  latterly  been  made  to 
xmite  a  small  school  of  this  description,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  and  maintaining  indigent 
children,  with  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Pima. 
Under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  assist- 


ance of  their  instructor,  as  well  as  indepen- 
dently of  cultivating  the  garden  and  keeitiiig 
up  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
the  orphans  cultivate  a  field,  which  requires 
eighteen  bushels  of  seed  corn,  with  the  spade 
and  hoe;  thus  furnishing  the  Asylum  with 
whatever  vegetables  and  corn  it  may  require. 
Under  spade-husbandry,  this  field  last  _year 
produced  a  crop  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
bushels  of  potatoes.  —  A  similar  experiment 
has  been  made,  and  with  equal  success,  by  the 
governor  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Halle  in 
Prussia. 

Pauper    Colonies The    important    and 

gratifying  results  which  have  attended  the 
formation  of  these  establishments  in  Holland 
have  latterly  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  attention  in  this  country.  In  their  anxiety 
to  restore  the  adult  destitute  to  a  useful  station 
in  society,  and,  with  this,  to  promote  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  the  Dutch 
philanthropists  have  not  forgotten  the  orphan 
and  the  deserted  child  of  indigence;  and  the 
an'angements  made  for  this  excellent  purpose 
have  been  so  wisely  matured,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  does  not  cost  one  fourth 
part  of  the  sum  which  is  wasted  upon  them 
under  the  old  sjstem  of  management.  Every 
six  children  are  consigned  to  the  care  either 
of  a  pauper  colonist  and  his  wife,  who  have 
no  offspring  of  their  own,  or  to  that  of  a 
female  of  good  character.  The  same  portion 
of  land  is  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
number,  inclusive  of  the  overseers  or  overseer, 
as  for  the  support  of  seven  adults.  The  chil- 
dren are  required  to  bestow  as  much  labour  on 
the  plot  of  ground  as  is  com.patible  with  their 
ability  and  attendance  at  school ;  and  they  are 
also  provided  with  additional  assistance  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society.  The  cost  of  this  extra 
assistance  is  deducted  from  the  produc*  of  the 
crops  raised ;  and  the  sur])1us  becomes  the 
property  of  each  infant  settlement.  This  is 
increased  by  whatever  monies  the  children 
may  earn  by  spinning.  In  proportion  as  they 
advance  in  years,  they  are  required  to  cultivate 
a  larger  portion  of  the  ground  ;  and  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  necessity  of  employing 
hired  assistants  ceases  to  exist,  the  wliole 
value  of  what  they  may  raise  accrues  to  the 
settlers,  after  the  Society  hjis  deducted  the 
amount  due  to  them  for  their  advances  and 
rent.  The  children  are  well  fed  and  clothed, 
regularly  instructed,  removed  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  bad  example,  become  habi- 
tuated to  wholesome  labour  in  the  open  air, 
are  wedded  to  rural  habits  and  industry,  and 
set  forward  on  a  path  which  leads  to  content 
and  happiness.  Painful  indeed  is  the  contrast 
between  these  fortunate  children  of  indigence 
and  the  wretched,  crippled,  degraded  progeny 
of  the  workhouse  and  the  factory ! 
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